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48 1  EARN  DEGREES 


The  undergraduate  career 
closed  for  the  481  members  of  the 
Williams  Class  of  1983  as  they 
received  their  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degrees  this  Sunday  morning. 

Today's  commencement  cerem- 
ony, Williams'  194th,  featured 
addresses  by  students  and  by  the 
keynote  speaker.  Dr.  Robert  Coles, 
a  noted  psychiatrist  and  author 
from  Harvard  Medical  School, 
whose  speech  was  entitled,  "The 
Moral  Life  of  the  Young." 

In  his  address  Coles  discussed 
the  relationship  between  religious 
ideals  and  the  moral  development 
of  children,  using  examples  from 
his  1967  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
work  Children  of  Crisis,  which 
explored  the  effects  of  school  dese- 
gregation in  the  South  on  both 
black  and  white  children. 

Coles  told  the  Record  that  by  dis- 
cussing the  lives  of  both  children 
and  adults  who  faced  moral  dilem- 
mas, he  sought  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions about  the  conflict  between 
character  and  intellect,  between 
"moral  analysis  and  the  way  we 
live  a  life." 

Get  A's  and  Hunlc  life 

Coles  quoted  American  novelist 
Walker  Percy  in  saying  "one  can 
get  all  A's— even  in  moral 
education— and  still  flunk  life." 

Mike  Nock,  elected  class 
speaker,  delivered  a  humorous 
address  entitled  "Gather  Ye 
Rosebuds  While  Ye  May,"  in  which 
he  poked  fun  at  what  he  called  the 
increasingly-typical  senior  "who 
takes  the  job  with  the  highest  start- 
ing salary,  beginning  the  life-long 
quest  for  remunerative  success." 

Concerning  the  "ridiculous  cos- 


tumes  faculty  wear, "Nock  said,  "I 
stand  before  you  today  because  I 
have  an  important  message  to 
share,  and  because  I  wanted  to 
watch  the  faculty  march  in  at  close 
range.  What  is  this,  Commence- 
ment or  Mardl  Gras?"  he  asked. 

Robert   Forstot,   the  valedicto- 
rian, delivered  a  speech  entitled 


Conclusions  about  the 
conflict  between 
''moral  analysis  and 
the  way  we  live  a  life." 


"Pangloss'  Revenge,"  referring  to 
the  character  in  Voltaire's  Can- 
dide  who  said  "All  is  for  the  best  in 
this  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 
"Best  of  all  possible  worlds" 
Forstot  used  the  quote  to  illus- 
trate his  point  that  a  Williams  edu- 
cation  schools   students  in   both 
liberal  arts  and  the  sciences,  thus 
enabling  them  to  face  "the  larger 
issues  facing  society  today— such 
as  nuclear  power,  genetic  engi- 
neering   and    medical    ethics— 
which  require  both  technical  and 
philosophical   understanding." 
This    holistic    approach    realizes 
Pangloss'  ideal  by  providing  the 
best   possible   balance,   Forstot 
concluded. 

John  Walsh  was  elected  to  be  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  speaker,  and  spoke  on 
the  subject  "Responsibility  and 
the  Real  World."  He  called  on 
graduates  to  formulate  new  stand- 


ards of  justice  and  democratic 
accountability  to  respond  to  the 
growing  complexity  and  bureau- 
cratic quality  of  modern  society. 

"Insofar  as  the  class  will  be 
going  out  to  staff  the  organizations 
that  perpetuate  the  loss  of  human 
control  and  democratic  proce- 
dure," Walsh  said,  "the  class  must 
accept  responsibility  for  the  peace- 
ful transition  to  a  genuinely  more 
just  society." 

In  his  address  College  President 
John  Chandler  told  the  graduates 
he  hopes  "the  citizen  in  you  will 
win  out  over  the  consumer,"  noting 
that  because  others  have  sacri- 
ficed to  further  their  educations, 
the  graduates  will  have  much 
expected  of  them. 

"Your  Williams  education  was 
premised  on  the  assumption  .  .  . 
that  you  would  contribute  in  spe- 
cial ways  as  leaders,  as  problem 
solvers,  as  discoverers  of  knowl- 
edge, and  as  bringers  of  hope  and 
healing  to  the  peripheral  and  pow- 
erless people  of  this  and  other 
societies,"  Chandler  said. 

Assuring  the  graduates  that 
their  anxiety  over  finding  jobs 
would  resolve  itself.  Chandler  said 
"your  Williams  education  has 
made  you  a  much  more  interesting 
and  useful  person  than  you  would 
otherwise  be  and  .  .  .  has  provided 
you  with  a  capacity  to  be  adaptive 
and  inventive  in  meeting  circum- 
stances and  opportunities  that  no 
one  could  have  predicted." 

William  J.  Bennett  '65  delivered 
the  Baccalaureate  address  yester- 
day in  Chapin  Hall.  Bennett,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  spoke  on 
the  subject  "Advice  for  the  Other 
Parts  of  the  Real  World." 

Bennett  told  the  Record  he 
sought  to  "draw  on  my  experience 
to  advise  people  who  I  regard  as 
soulmates— having  gone  through 
the  same  kinds  of  experiences  as 
they  have— how  they  ought  to  go 
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The  tower  of  Thompson  Memorial 
Chapel  was  the  site  of  the  traditional 
watch-dropping  ceremony  during 
Class  Day  yesterday.  As  legend  has  it. 
If  the  watch  breaks  when  dropped  from 
the  tower,  the  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  will  have  good  luck. 

about    the   transfer    to   the   real 
world." 

Honors  awarded 

Members  of  the  class  of  '83  were 
awarded  a  wide  variety  of  honors 
and  distinctions.  Of  the  481  seniors, 
3  graduated  summa  cum  laude, 
with  cumulative  point  averages  of 
10.5  or  better.  On  the  Williams 
grading  scale,  an  A  is  rated  an  11, 
an  A-  a  10,  and  so  on. 

Forty  students  graduated 
magna  cum  laude,  with  cumula- 
tive averages  between  9.8  and  10.4, 
and  93  graduated  cum  laude,  with 
averages  between  9.0  and  9.7. 

In  addition,  29  degrees  were  con- 
ferred with  highest  honors,  and  57 
degrees  were  awarded  with 
honors. 

Yesterday  was  also  Class  Day, 
which  featured  such  traditional 
activities  as  the  planting  of  the  ivy 
and  the  watch-dropping  ceremony 
from  the  roof  of  Thompson  Memor- 
ial Chapel. 


Seven  Masters  of  Arts 


NEWLY-ELECTED  CLASS  OFFICERS  INCLUDE  Freddy  Nathan  (second  from 
right),  President;  Meredith  McGIII  (second  from  left).  Vice-President;  John  Smalt 
(far  right).  Treasurer;  Mike  Nock  (far  left).  Secretary;  and  Donna  Wharton  (cen- 
ter), Class  Agent. 


Master  of  Arts  degrees  were 
handed  to  seven  graduate  students 
who  completed  two  years  of  study 
in  the  history  of  art. 

The  graduate  art  program  is 
offered  by  Williams  in  conjunction 
with  the  Clark  Art  Institute.  Its 
graduates  usually  go  on  to 
museum  administrative  or  cura- 
torial positions,  or  continue  studies 
toward  doctorate  degrees. 

Three  students  who  exemplify 
the  intellectual  ideals  of  graduate 


study  have  been  designated  Robert 
Sterling  Clark  Fellows,  according 
to  program  director  Samuel 
Kdgerton.  "They  have  demon- 
strated superior  knowledge,"  he 
explained,  "and  have  shown  crea- 
tive insight  into  what  they  have 
studied." 

The  Clark  Fellows  are  Anne 
Havinga,  Peter  Lynch  and  James 
Weiss.  Other  graduates  are  Julie 
Aronson,  Julia  Bernard,  Cynthia 
Deith  and  Ellen  Wood. 
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Medicine,  management  and  the  arts 


Eight  awarded  honorary  sheepskins 


Eight  men  and  women  with  dis- 
tinguished careers  in  medicine, 
management  and  the  arts  were 
awarded  honorary  degrees  today 
by  President  Chandler. 

Dr.  Robert  Coles,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  and  Medical  Humani- 
ties at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
author  of  "Children  of  Crisis,"  and 
today's  Commencement  speaker, 
was  awarded  a  Doctor  of  Letters 
degree.  William  J.  Bennett,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  a  1965  grad- 
uate of  Williams,  delivered  yester- 
day's Baccalaureate  address.  He 
received  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 

Also  receiving  Doctor  of  Laws 
degrees  were  William  H.  Curtiss, 
Senior  Vice-President  of  the 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corpo- 
ration, and  a  1940  Williams  gradu- 
ate; Major  General  Hugh  G. 
Robinson,  Commander  of  the 
Southwestern  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  Eli- 
zabeth H.  Dole,  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  actress  Mildred  Dunnock, 
and  Margaret  E.  Mahoney,  Presi- 
dent of  The  Commonwealth  Fund, 
were  awarded  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  degrees.  Dr.  Stanley  O. 
Foster,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
International  Health  Program 
Office  of  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  and  a  1955  grad- 
uate of  Williams,  was  awarded  a 
Doctor  of  Science  degree. 

Since  graduating  from  Columbia 
University's  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1954,  Robert  Coles 
has  pursued  a  dual  career  as  prac- 
ticing psychiatrist  and  author, 
writing  35  books  and  over  7(K)  arti- 


cles   for    various    journals    and 
magazines. 

Cole's  psychiatric  research  into 
the  neglected  and  largely  forgotten 
groups  in  American  society  has 
resulted  in  many  books,  including 


Commencement  speaker  Robert  Coles 

the  five-volume  study,  "Children 
of  Crisis,"  Volumes  II  and  III  of 
which  earned  Coles  several 
awards  including  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  the  McAlpin  Medal  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mental 
Health. 

Cole's  most  recent  research, 
conducted  in  countries  such  as 
Northern  Ireland  and  South 
Africa,  is  a  study  of  the  ways  in 
which  children  in  various  coun- 
tries develop  their  political  convic- 
tions and  moral  values. 

President  Reagan  appointed 
William  Bennett  Director  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  (NEH)  in  1981.  His 
responsibilities  include  overseeing 


The  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  County  traditionally  opens  each  year's  Commencement 
service  on  Stetson  lawn. 


the  budget  and  programs  of  an 
organization  which  promotes 
increased  scholarship  and 
strength  in  the  humanities  in  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities. 
As  hed  of  the  NEH,  Bennett  is 
strongly  committed  to  fostering  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  humani- 
ties. In  an  interview  with  Herbert 
Mitgang  in  The  New  York  Times, 
Bennett  said,  "My  concern  is  that 
we  are  not  teaching  the  ground- 
work sufficiently  in  the  humanities 
.  .  .  Students  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  exposed  to  his- 
tory and  the  philosophy  of  litera- 
ture, and  a  foreign,  if  not  ancient, 
language."  Before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  NEH,  Bennett  was 
director  of  the  National  Humani- 
ties Center  in  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C.,  with  which  he  had  been 
associated  from  its  early  planning 
stages  in  1976. 

Since  his  distinguished  under- 
graduate career  at  Williams,  Wil- 
liam Curtiss  has  served  the  College 
in  many  capacities,  most  notably 
as  a  20-year  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Following  five  years 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War 
II,  Curtiss  joined  Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas  Corporation  in  1946  and 
has  been  with  that  organization 
since.  In  1981  he  was  elected  Senior 
Vice  President. 

After  receiving  her  law  degree  in 
1965,  Elizabeth  Dole  worked  for 
several  government  agencies 
before  being  named  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  1973,  a  position  she  held 
until  1979.  Dole  was  sworn  in  as 
Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
February  7,  1983.  In  1974.  Time 
magazine  named  her  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's 200  most  promising  young 
leaders. 

Born  in  1900,  Mildred  Dunnock 
taught  school  before  her  first 
appearance  on  stage  in  New  York 
City  in  1932  as  Miss  Pinty  in  "Life 
Begins."  Dunnock  has  appeared  in 
scores  of  plays  by  both  popular  and 
classical  authors,  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Dunnock  made  her 
first  film  in  1945,  and  among  the 
many  films  she  has  appeared  in 
since  then  are  "Death  of  a  Sales- 
man." "Kiss  of  Death,"  "Sweet 
Bird  of  Youth."  and  "Viva 
Zapatal  " 

After  graduating  from  Williams 
in  1955,  Stanley  Foster  attended 
the  University  of  Rochester  Medi- 
cal School,  earning  his  medical 
degree  in  1960.  Between  then  and 
1982,  when  he  received  a  masters 


degree  in  public  health  from 
Emory  University.  Foster  pursued 
his  interest  in  epidimiology  and 
public  health  in  the  United  States, 
Bangladesh,  and  Nigeria.  Earlier 
this  year  Foster  was  named  Assis- 
tant Director  of  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease  Control's  International 
Health  Program  Office.  He  has 
received  many  honors,  including 
the  Meritorious  Honor  Award  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  in 
1970  and  the  Order  of  the  Bifur- 
cated Needle  from  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  1976. 

Margaret  Mahoney  has  been 
president  of  The  Commonwealth 
F'und,  a  foundation  with  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  medical  and  scien- 


. . .  and  Baccalaureate  speaker  William 
Bennett  were  among  the  eight  who 
received  honorary  degrees  today. 

tific  education,  since  1980. 
Mahoney  serves  on  the  boards  of 
The  Foundation  Center,  the 
National  Humanities  Center,  the 
Sun  Valley  Forum  on  Health,  the 
Council  on  Foundations  and  the 
Independent  Sector. 

Major  General  Hugh  G.  Robin- 
son entered  Williams  with  the 
Class  of  1953.  but  transferred  to 
West  Point  to  pursue  a  military 
career.  .As  Southwestern  Division 
Engineer  of  the  U.S.  .Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Robinson  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  Corps'  water  resources 
development  activities  in  all  or 
parts  of  eight  states,  and  suptM'- 
vises  the  design  and  construction 
of  military  installations  for  the 
.Army  and  the  .Air  Force  in  a  five- 
state  area  of  the  southwest.  He  has 
received  many  military  awards 
and  decorations,  including  the 
Joint  Service  Commendation 
Medal  and  two  awards  of  the  .Army 
Commendation  Medal. 
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College  feels  the  loss  of  faculty,  staff 


Four  profs 
to  retire 


Williams  will  feel  the  loss  this 
June  of  four  retiring  faculty 
members:  Arthur  Carr  and  Fred 
Stocking  of  the  English  depart- 
ment. John  MacFaden  of  the  Geol- 
ogy department,  and  psychology 
professor  Richard  Rouse. 

Carr.  the  Edward  Dorr  Griffin 
Professor  of  English,  came  to  Wil- 
liams in  1967  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  become  chairman  of 
the  department. 

He  is  a  specialist  in  Victorian 
literature  and  has  co-edited  sev- 
eral college  texts,  including  Mas- 
terpieces of  the  Drama,  now  in  its 
fourth  edition,  and  the  Norton 
Anthology  of  Poetry. 

Stocking  has  been  a  part  of  the 
College  community  since  he  grew 
up  in  the  area.  He  attended  Willi- 
ams, graduated  in  1936,  earned  his 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  returned  here  to  teach  in 
1940.  In  1965  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  English 
Department. 


John  MacFadyen 


Stocking's  Shakespeare  course 
has  been  popular  with  students, 
and  it  is  his  love  of  Shakespeare  by 
which  most  students  know  him. 
However,  his  often-light-hearted 
essays  reflect  a  broad  range  of 
interests  including  student  drink- 
ing, personal  finances,  and  the 
electoral  system.  He  will  continue 
to  teach  Winter  Study  courses  at 
the  College  and  to  contribute  his 
thoughts  to  local  papers. 

MacFaden,  who  is  chairman  of 


Congratulations  to  the  '83 
C-men  and  associates: 

Carlsonious  Erectus 
The  Jaffeman  (Squirrel  Killer) 

The  Big  Guy  Jawn 

The  Eggman  Dekkie 

Samurai  C-man  Thriller 

Bhong  Bone 

Duffer  Fire 

Sid  Kuse 

Spidey  Vin-Monster 

Konehead  Ion 

Czar*  Tone 

*to  be  graduated 

From  Mom,  Dad, 
and  Uncle  Eric 


the  Geology  department,  and  the 
Elna  McConnell  Clark  Professor  of 
Geology,  graduated  from  Williams 
in  1948,  following  a  stint  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  has  been  on  the  faculty 
since  1952  and  has  held  a  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  since  1962. 

In  1958  he  received  a  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  research  on  the  properties  of 
clay.  This  led  to  the  publication  of 
his  paper,  "The  Properties  of  Clay 
as  a  Model  Material."  In  1965-66,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mineralogical 
Institute  of  Norway,  MacFaden 
conducted  a  serach  for  ancient 
rocks  from  the  earth's  crust. 

Rouse  came  to  Williams  in  1948 
when  the  Psychology  department 
was  only  two  years  old  and  served 
12  years  as  its  chairman.  Before 
coming  to  Williams  he  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  later  taught  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Rouse's  speciality  is  cognitive 
psychology  with  an  emphasis  on 
visual  perception  and  the  role  of 
attention  in  short-term  memory. 
In  the  past  he  has  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  National  Science 
P'oundation. 


College  honors 
loyal  staff 

Eleven  retiring  staff  members 
were  honored  early  this  month  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  Res- 
taurant. They  were  joined  by 
twelve  more  staff  members  who 
have  worked  at  the  College  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more. 

In  addition,  fourty-four  people 
gathered  at  the  Williams  Inn  for 
lunch  to  mark  their  10th,  15th  or 
20th  year  of  employment  at  the  Col- 
lege. College  treasurer  Will  Reed 
welcomed  both  groups  and  Presi- 
dent John  Chandler  spoke  briefly 
to  each. 

Retiring  workers  include:  Pau- 
line Brignolo,  Office  Services; 
Barbara  Dupuis,  Food  Services; 
Lester  Estes,  Buildings  and 
Cirounds  (B&(j);  Harry  Gompert, 
B&G;  Rose  Hall,  Athletic  Depart- 
ment; Ralph  lacuessa,  B&G; 
Andrew  LeBeau,  Food  Service; 
Joseph  McCann,  Science  Shop; 
Edith  McLaughlin,  Food  Service; 

Continued  on  Page  9 


Center  for  Development  Economics 

26  Master^s  degrees  awarded 


Economists  from  many  coun 
tries  participated  in  Commence- 
ment exercises  today,  when  they 
received  master's  degrees  in 
development  economics.  The  26 
graduated  all  spent  the  year  as 
Fellows  at  the  Williams  Center  for 
Development  Economics. 

The  Center  for  Development 
Economics  offers  a  program 
designed  for  graduate  students 
who  come  from  developing  coun- 
tries where  they  have  had  expe- 
riences in  business  or  government. 
The  Williams  program  focuses  on 
the  economic  issues  and  problems 
unique  to  emerging  nations. 

The  graduates  and  their  coun- 
tries are:  Arkhom  Termpittaya- 
paisith,  Thailand;  Habibulfah 
Bahar,  Bangladesh;  Fuad  Bawaz- 
ier,  Indonesia;  Oliver  Luis  Bernal 
Colombia;  Novice  Happv  Fidzani 
Botswana;   Nigel  Michael  (irant' 


Jamica,  and  Luis  Hidalgo  Proano, 
Ecuador. 

Also.  Harvinder  Kaur.  Malay- 
sia; Riaz  Ahmed  Khan,  Pakistan; 
Kim  Voung-Dae,  Korea;  Lui  Jin- 
han,  China;  Elias  Isaac  Makungu. 
Tanzania,  and  Badhili  Josiah 
Manongi.  Tanzania. 

And,  Benjamin  Eibet  Mitei, 
Kenya;  Modise  Davies  Modise, 
Botswana;  Katundu  Mjilanga 
Mtawali.  Malawi;  Muanleng  Peter 
Sule,  Nigeria;  Joshua  Mutambu 
Ng'elu,  Kenya  and  Francis Okumu 
Ngesa,  Kenya. 

Also,  H.  Clandra  Perera,  Sri 
Lanka;  Mir  Obeidur  Rahman, 
Bangledesh;  Gayathri  Ramachan- 
dran,  India;  Juan  Felipe  Ramos, 
Amezcua,  Mexico;  Maria  Lourdes 
B.  Roberto,  Philippines;  Pablo  0. 
de  la  Torre  Neira,  Ecuador  and 
Zainol  bin  Othman,  Malaysia. 


cnzis 


Good  Luck  and  Thanks  for  Being 
linderstanding  Over  the  Years 


COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE   INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN   MASS  01267 


News  Briefs  .  .  . 

Weeds  graduate 
to  top  priority 

The  College  will  undertake  a 
major  assult  on  outrageous  dan- 
delions and  suffering  grass  in 
many  areas  of  the  campus  this 
summer.  Plans  to  upgrade  the 
grounds  will  include  weeding, 
seeding,  sodding  and  edging. 

The  main  focus  for  this 
summer's  projects,  according  to 
Physical  Plant  Director  Winthrop 
Wassenar,  is  the  Freshman  Quad. 
The  island  will  be  torn  up  and 
replaced  with  new  sidewalks  and 
new  grass  and  the  road  around  the 
Quad  will  be  repaved,  at  a  total 
cost  of  approximately  $60,000. 

Wassenar  has  been  consulting 
chemistry  professor  Bill  Moomaw 
for  advice  on  the  use  of  chemical 
herbicides  on  campus.  Moomaw 
said  the  herbicide  2-4-D  had  been 
considered  for  use  in  "peripheral  " 
areas  of  the  campus. 

He  told  Wassenar  that  the  chemi- 
cal should  not  be  used  in  areas 
occupied  by  students,  since  incon- 
clusive evidence  exists  as  to  its 
harmful  nature.  2-4-D  is  a  relative 
of  2-4-5-T,  a  chemical  under  sus- 
pension by  the  EPA  for  containing 
the  toxic  chemical  dioxin. 

Currently  the  College  uses  2-4-D 
only  on  athletic  fields  after  all  the 
sports  seasons  are  over.  According 
to  Wassenar,  the  College  has  a 
long-standing  policy  of  not  using  2- 
4-D  in  other  areas  and  has  no  plans 
to  do  so. 

No  solution  to  the  College's  ram- 
pant weed  problem  has  yet  been 
found. 


Scholarships,  prizes  awarded 


GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Horace  F.  Clark  Prize  Fellowship 

Thomas  Dennis  83 

Francis  S.  Hutchins  Fellowship 

Kimberly  Carpenter  '83 
John  Graham  '83 

Hubbard  Hutchinson  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Kimberly  Carpenter  83 

John  Graham  '83 

Inigo  Manglano  '83 

Marianne  O  Connor  '83 

Dr.  Herchel  Smith  Fellowship 

Peter  Graffagnino  83 
Diane  Owen  '83 

Carroll  Wilson  Fellowship 

Vanessa  Laird  83 

Williams  in  Hong  Kong 
Teaching  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bakalchuk  83 

St.  Andrew's  Society  of  New  York 

Richard  Henderson   83 

GENERAL  AWARDS 

William  Bradford  Turner 

Citizenship  Prize 

Awarded  to  the  member  of  the  gra- 
duating class  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  faculty  and  of  the  graduating 
class,  has  best  fulfilled  one's  obliga- 
tions to  the  College,  to  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  to  self. 

Meredith  McGill  '83 

Allan  L.  Grosvenor  Memorial  Award 

Awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Junior  Class  who  best  exemplifies 
the  tradition  of  Williams 

Thomas  Paper  34 

Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize 

Anna  Peterson  35 


Williams  on  laserdiscs 


Scenes  of  idyllic  Williams, 
recorded  on  laserdiscs,  may  soon 
be  appearing  in  high  school  gui- 
dance offices  around  the  country  if 
Bob  Whitaicer  has  his  way. 

Whitaker  is  president  of  Info 
Disc  Inc.,  a  Maryland  company 
which  has  arranged  with  Williams, 
Penn  State  and  a  few  other  schools 
to  maite  a  trial  laserdisc  featuring 
short  promotional  tapes  of  each 
school's  campus  and  clas.ses. 

If  the  idea  is  successful,  the  disc 
and  equipment  to  play  it  may  even- 
tually be  distributed  nationally  to 
high  schools,  free  of  charge.  Col- 
leges would  then  pay  a  subscrlp 
tion  fee  to  get  their  message  on  the 
disc. 

Whitaker,  who  was  introduced  to 
Williams  by  an  alumnus,  was  look 


ing  for  a  small  lit)eral  arts  college 
to  complement  Penn  State's  mas- 
sive sprawl. 

"For  students  from  the  West 
Coast  and  overseas,  I  can't  think  of 
a  better  way  to  give  them  a  first 
impression,"  said  Ray  Boyer, 
director  of  Williams's  News  Office, 
who  is  writing  the  script  and  shoot- 
ing videotape  for  Whitaker. 

A  laserdisc  looks  like  a  phon 
record  but  has  both  sound  and  pic- 
tures in  its  tracks,  which  are  read 
by  a  laser  inside  a  special  playing 
machine. 

The  trial  disc  will  be  shown  this 
fall  in  22  high  schools  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  area  to  see  if  the 
idea  catches.  If  so,  his  company 
will  expand  its  operation  to  41)0 
high  schools  in  the  Northeast 
region,  and  perhaps  go  national. 


John  Sabin  Adrlance  Prize 
in  Chemistry 

Drew  Burns  83 
Robert  Forstot  83 

BENEDICT  PRIZES 

in  Biology 

First  Prize:  Robert  Ach  '83 
Second  Prize;  Glenn  Kessler  83 

In  French 

Margaret  Burchell  '34 
Antonia  Ruiz  '85 

In  German 

First  Prize   Elizabeth  McKe'e  83 
Second  Prize;  Peter  Detwiler  83 

In  Greek 

First  Prize;  Thomas  Lydon  '86 

Second  Prize;  Marie-Elizabeth 

Schell  '86 

In  History 

First  Prize;  Joseph  Feme  83 
Second  Prize;  Jeffrey  Lewis  83 

In  Latin 

First  Prize;  Margaret  Welch  '83 
Second  Prize;  Dominic  Kulik  86 

In  Mathematics 

Larry  Krasnoff  85 

Aristotelis  Papadopoulos  85 

Harkanwar  Uberoi   85 

Gaius  C.  Bolin  Essay  Prize 

Sylvester  Summers,  Jr    33 

sterling  A.  Brown  Award 

Keith  Hopps   83 

Canby  Athletic  Scholarship  Prize 

Michael  Treitler  '83 

David  Taggart  Clark  Prize  In  Latin 

Robert  Ause.  Jr   '35 


Class  of  1925  Women's 
Scholar  Athlete  Award 

Susan  Bragdon  33 

Comparative  Literature  Essay  Prize 

Nicholas  Howson   33 

Conant-Harrlngton  Prize  In  Biology 

Cecilia  Danks  83 

Henry  Rutgers  Conger 
Memorial  Literary  Prize 

Daniel  Keating  84 

Doris  de  Keyserlingk  Prize 
in  Russian 

Sharon  Glezen  83 

Garrett  Wright  DeVries 
Memorial  Prize  In  Spanish 

Cynthia  Stone  83 

Sherwood  O.  Dickerman 
Memorial  Prize 

Robin  Lorsch  86 

Dwight  Botanical  Prize 

Cecilia  Danks  83 

Gilbert  W.  Gabriel 
Memorial  Award  in  Theatre 

Sheila  Walsh  83 

Art 

Martha  Farrar  83 

Economics 

Steven  Phillips  '83 

History 

Susan  Kandel  '33 

Philosophy 

Sherry  Blum   83 

Political  Science 

Scott  Schell  83 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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by  Rich  Henderson  '83 
and  Michael  Govan  '85 

SEPTEMBER 
In  a  very  powerful  sense, 
the  year  began  and  ended 
on  fabulous  Spring  Street.  It 
seems  that  nothing  happens  in  the 
downtown  core  of  metropolitan 
Williamstown,  but  this  time  it  was 
different.  Granted,  very  little  hap- 
pend,  but  the  Record  has  to  print 
something. 

The  long  and  furious  feud 
between  Spring  bookstore  owners 
Ralph  "Hatfield"  Renzi  and  Joe 
"McCoy"  Dewey  was  resolved  in 
September  by  the  local  sheriff's 
office  in  Hopkins  Hall.  Unfortu- 
nately, students  were  made  to 
serve  justice's  sentence,  and 
quickly  formed  chain  gangs  which 
were  lined  up  in  the  hot  sun  outside 
Dewey's. 

The  local  Spring  Street  liquor 
store  was  the  target  of  an  effort  to 
alleviate  the  campus  drinking 
problems.  A  freshman  student 
broke  through  the  store  window  to 
take  away  and  destroy  what 
appeared  to  be  an  oversized  bottle 
of  Heineken  beer.  Unfortunately, 
the  bottle  turned  out  to  be  full  of 
only  hot  air— which  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  content  of  Williams' 
supposed  drinking  problem. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  voted  to 
severely  tighten  its  membership 
restrictions— but  since  it  doesn't 
apply  to  us  seniors,  what  do  we 
care? 

Meacham  Street  housemates 
and  the  Rugby  team  were  confused 
by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
Vaige. 


OCTOBER 
All  other  issues  in  October 
were  overshadowed  by 
the  College's  completion  of  plans  to 
discontinue  matron  service.  The 
news  rocked  the  College  to  its  foun- 
dations and  sent  shock  waves 
sweeping  through  the  nation. 
From  coast  to  coast ,  from  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  Fresno  Bee,  the 
media  inconsiderately  poked  fun 
at  our  venerable  traditions  and 
Residential  Ethos. 

NOVEMBER 
With  construction  of  the 
Art  building,  the  Alumni 
House,  and  the  new  Studio  Theater 
nearing  completion,  and  the  new 
Gym  far  in  the  future,  the  College 
decided  it  needed  to  give  those 
Buildings  and  Grounds  guys  some- 
thing to  do.  So  they  decided  to 
launch  the  SPACE  SHUFFLE. 
Original  plans  were  as  follows: 
Computers  to  Jesup,  Jesup  to  Wes- 
ton, Weston  to  Stetson.  Got  it? 

A  long-burning  dispute  surfaced 
between  the  CUL  and  The  College 
Council  about  jurisdiction  over  the 
Housing  Committee,  which  likes  to 
make  pronouncements  about  the 
Residential  Ethos  of  Williams  Col- 
lege. Apparently  the  CC  had  its 
own  pronouncements  to  make 
about  Ethoses. 

DECEMBER 
As    far    as    we    know, 
nothing     happened    in 
December.   Vaige,  however,  was 
still  unfound,  reputed  to  be  some- 
where in  the  science  quad. 


Count  Basie 
brought  his 
dazzling  show- 
manship and  a 
group  of  talent- 
ed soloists  to  a 
toldout  Chapin 
Hall  in  January. 


THE  YEAR  lIN  REVIEW 


JANUARY 
Spring  Street  once  again 
leaped  into  the  Williams 
scene.  Two  students,  who  will 
remain  unnamed,  had  run-ins  with 
Williamstown  Chief  of  Police 
Joseph  Zoito  (that's  right,  Zoito). 
In  a  cleverly  conceived  plot  to  end 
The  Drinking  Problem  once  and 
for  all,  the  students  wreaked  havoc 
on  Spring  Street  alcohol  establish- 
ments. Their  ploy  worked,  as  local 
authorities  clamped  down  on  Log 
drinking. 

The  Space  Shuffle  continued. 
Present  plans:  OCC  to  Roper  Cen- 
ter, Weston  to  Mears,  BSU  to 
Mears,  Jesup  to  Weston,  Compu- 
ters to  Jesup,  the  Laboratory  for 
Prehistoric  Archeology  to  a  yet- 
unnamed  town.  Still  got  it?  Stay 
tuned. 

The  Trustees  had  hoped  to  invite 
the  entire  campus  to  their  mid- 
year meeting  with  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Coalition,  but  due  to  an 
apparent  mix-up,  the  meeting 
room  only  accommodated  150. 
WAAC  had  anticipated  many  mix- 
ups  regarding  the  Trustees  and 
attempted  to  straighten  things  out 
by  holding  a  six-day  hunger  strike. 
The  Trustees  didn't  think  them- 
selves mixed  up  at  all. 


FEBRUARY 
It  seems  that  the  Deans 
were  worried  about  mix- 
ups  in  the  Faculty  regarding  Div- 
estment. Alleged  phone  calls  were 
made  to  alleged  faculty  by  alleged 
Deans  allegedly  putting  pressure 
on  them  to  reconsider  their 
allegedly  mixed-up  opinions  on 
divestment.  Everyone  talked  to 
the  Record;  no  one  talked  at  the 
Faculty  Meeting. 

The  College  got  involved  in  the 
student-initiated  fight  to  end  the 
Drinking  Problem.  Pitchers,  con- 
taining dangerously  large  quanti- 
ties of  easily  consumable  alcohol, 
were  banned  at  the  Log,  thus 
annihilating  that  venerable  activ- 
ity at  the  Log  and  rendering  that 
watering  hole  a  veritable  desert. 

The  College  Council  clashed  with 
the  Housing  Committee,  presuma- 
ble over  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  "Ethos".  They  proceeded  to 
clash  with  the  CUL,  presumably 
over  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"jurisdiction",  "transfers",  and, 
of  course,  "Ethos". 


Vaige  was  still  not  seen  on  cam- 
pus, but  no  one  was  going  out  much 
anymore  anyway  because  of  all  the 
rain. 

MARCH 
The  Pomilla  proposal  was 
passed,  and  they  say  it 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Resi- 
dential House  Ethos,  or  Ephos,  or 
whatever.  More  importantly,  who 
was  this  Pomilla  guy,  and  how  did 
he  manage  to  get  his  name  bandied 
about  so  much  by  attaching  it  to  a 
Proposal?  Not  even  Freddy 
Nathan,  politician  par  excellence, 
was  ever  able  to  do  that.  What 
exactly  did  Pomilla  know  about 
Ethii  anyway? 

The  student  movement  to  con- 
front the  drinking  problem  con- 
tinued in  earnest  as  Club  Bacchus 
made  its  presence  known  on  cam- 
pus. The  Record  asked  President 
Chandler  what  he  thought  of  them: 
"What  is  it?  Tell  me  about  it."  We 
did.  "I  think  it's  the  wrong  empha- 
sis in  these  times  with  the  prob- 
lems on  alcohol."  Bacchus'  clever 
scheme  to  raise  alcohol  awareness 
will,  they  hope,  lead  Chandler  to 
pay  serious  attention  to  The  Drink- 
ing Problem. 

Vaige  was  seen  at  the  24-Hour 
Relay,  running  away  from  his 
thesis. 

Spring  Street  again  hit  the  head- 
lines, as  a  vast  new  establishment 
devoted  to  luring  students  away 
from  Drinking  opened.  This  was,  of 
course.  Goodies'  candy  and  ice 
cream  store.  The  place  did  tre- 
mendous business;  rumor  had  it 
that  Steve  Epstein's  purchases 
alone  could  pay  the  rent. 

College  Council  Elections  were 
held.  "Nuff  said. 


APRIL 
Tuition  was  raised  by  "an 
unusually  high  amount"; 
seniors  wondered  when  the  College 
ever  raised  tuition  by  a  "usual" 
amount. 

Dean  Chris  Roosenraad 
accepted  a  position  as  Dean  of  the 
College  at  Carleton;  apparently 
they  have  a  severe  prolilem  with 
dogs  at  the  small  Midwestern 
school. 

Even  the  College  could  not  keep 
up  with  intricacies  of  the  Space 
Shuffle,  so  they  decided  to  simplify 
things.  The  Final  Solution:  Weston 
to  Weston  (?),  Jesup  to  Mears, 
Personnel  and  Conference  Offices 


from  Stetson  to  Weston,  Compu- 
ters still  to  Jesup  (maybe?),  BSU 
from  Mears  to  Jenness  House 
(Where? ) .  The  Laboratory  for  Pre- 
historic Archeology  was  last 
rumored  to  be  discussing  merger 
with  the  Museum  of  Petrified 
Forest  Animals  in  Cazenovia,  New 


York,  but  with  all  the  moving  no 
one  has  seen  them  in  weeks.  Con- 
fused? That's  OK,  so  are  they. 

The  College  Council  finally  gave 
up  the  fight  with  the  CUL  for  juris- 
diction over  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee and  all  associated  transfers, 
inclusions,  and  delusions,  on  the 


condition  that  the  Council  reserve 
exclusive  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
words  Ethos,  Ethoses,  and  Ethii. 


M 


AY 

By  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter,   both    pitchers    and 


The  year  brought  a  very  strong  effort  to 
convince  the  College  to  divest  of  its 
holdings  in  South  Africa.  Students  and 
faculty  mounted  an  ongoing  protest 
against  the  Trustees'  current  position 
on  divestment  that  included  a  hunger 
strike  and  this  meeting  with  the  Trus- 
tee Finance  Committee. 


4 


maids  were  back,  though  both  cost 
money,  and  the  College  was 
proudly  displaying  its  latest  acqui- 
sition: the  most  important  Decla- 
ration this  side  of  the  Pomilla 
Proposal. 

The  College  spent  over  $400,(XX) 
on  the  ancient  document;  rumor 
had  it  that  they  had  saved  up  the 
money  from  the  elimination  of 
Row  House  Dining.  Though  we 
ended  up  the  year  with  a  definitive 
Declaration  pertaining  to  events  of 
1776,  we  were  still  waiting  for  rea- 
soned, representative  declarations 
on  issues  such  as  drinking,  shuf- 
fling, Residential  House  Ethosing, 
and  — most  importantly —  di- 
vesting. 

Vaige  emerged,  thesis  finished, 
just  as  some  sun  emerged. 


JUNE 
Graduation    was    held. 
More    than    'nuff    said 
there. 

Plans  for  the  future  of  Spring 
Street  were  announced:  A  new 
gym,  new  shops,  and  shuffled  sto- 
reowners.  But  since  it  doesn't 
apply  to  us  Seniors,  what  do  we 
care?  As  long  as  they  finish  our 
Alumni  House. 


Rich  Oleson  '82  managed  the  Log 
through  I.D.  hassles,  pitcher  drought, 
and  its  recent  return  to  General  Popu- 
lar Hot  Spot. 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa 


Phi  Ih'ln  Kaf)f)a  is  a  national  s<}civt\ 
ihni  rt'Cttfinizi's  ncndvniic  cxcol- 
Ivnce.  I  hv  top  ten  /wrcent  of  the 
Class  of  1^83.  as  determined  by 
firade  point  averaf^e,  were  elected  to 
the  society  at  the  hcffinninfi  of  this 
year.  I  he  folUtwinfi  students,  from 
the  lifft  luenty-five  percent,  were 
elected  yesterday: 

Robert  Ach 
Robin  Beach 
Steven  Beadle 
Marc  Berman 
Fred  Bosco 
Julie  Brooks 
Wayne  Camard 
Elizabeth  Cardie 
Kimberly  Carpenter 
Kenneth  Casey,  Jr. 
Jennifer  Catlin 
Virginia  Clarke 
Sharon  Cohen 
Elizabeth  Cole 
Arthur  Connolly,  III 
James  Crist 
Amy  Curell 
Mara  Dale 
Bruce  Davis 
Peter  Detwiler 
Lee  Doyle 
Barbara  Dunsmore 
Lori  Ensinger 
Dina  Esposito 
Stephen  Flaim 
Brian  Flynn,  Jr. 
Gemma  Fontanella 
Francis  Fritz,  III 
Elizabeth  Gallun 
Elizabeth  Gavrilles 
Kathleen  Gilmore 
Sharon  Glezen 
Sheila  Glover 
Jonathan  Hancock 
Steven  Jaffe- 
Deborah  Jenkins 
David  Johnson 


Debra  Judy 
Susan  Kandel 
Brandan  Kiernan 
Frederick  Kraus 
Bruce  Leddy 
Kathryn  Leonard 
Andrew  Levin 
Jeffrey  Lewis 
David  Lipscomb 
John  Lodise 
Alberto  Luzarraga 
William  MacLaren 
Inigo  Manglano 
John  McClellan,  Jr. 
Sheila  McCormack 
Faith  Menken 
William  Meyer 
Tracy  Morrissey 
Frederic  Nathan,  Jr. 
Steven  O'Day 
Margaret  O'Toole 
Debora  Phipps 
Mary  Pope 

Gordon  Renneisen,  Jr. 
Barbara  Riefler 
David  Rowley 
Jeffrey  Schumacher 
Robert  Sharpe 
Jeremy  Snow 
Marc  Sopher 
Denise  Soucy 


Elizabeth  Stanton 
Traci^Stegemann 
Elizabeth  Streitz 
Melanie  Thompson 
Nada  Velimirovac 
Jennifer  Weeks 
Amelia  Withington 
Richard  Woodbury 

The  folUncinfi  students  were 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the 
end  of  their  junior  year: 

Joseph  Alfano 
Susan  Anderson 
Derede  Arthur 
Leonard  Bakalchuk 
Nola  Bertram 
Steven  Brody 
Robert  Buckner 
Robert  Burge 
Drew  Burns 
Donald  Carlson 
Cecilia  Danks 
Thomas  Dennis 
Carl  Derby 
Carol  Dwane 
Elizabeth  Ellrodt 
Martha  Farrar 
Joseph  Ferrie 
Robert  Forstot 
Peter  Graffagnino 


Duffy  Graham 
John  Graham 
Richard  Henderson 
Jean  Hoff 
William  Hogan 
Nicholas  Howson 
Bruce  Irving 
Janet  Johnston 
Leslie  Jones 
Glenn  Kessler 
Vanessa  Laird 
James  Manitakos,  Jr. 
Richard  Mass 
Meredith  McGill 
Geoffrey  Nunes,  Jr. 
Susan  O'Brien 
Diane  Owen 
Steven  Phelps 
Steven  Phillips 
Stephen  Piatt 
Daniel  Riley 
Margit  Rudy 
Scott  Schell 
Matthew  Shapiro 
Stephen  Smith 
Cynthia  Stone 
Margaret  Stone 
Elizabeth  Taylor 
Michael  Treitler 
John  Walsh,  III 
Michael  Weiner 
Margaret  Welch 
Robert  Whitaker 
David  Woodworth 


Prizes. 


Sigma  Xi 


Sifima  \i  is  a  national  honitrary  scientific  SiPciety 
that  si'lects  its  members  on  the  basis  <tf  denntnstrated 
research  ability  and  the  potential  toctmtinue  produc- 
tive scientific  research.    I  he  following!  seniitrs  were 
inducted  as   issociale  Si^ma  \i  members  M-sterday  />\ 
Lawrence  Kaplan  of  the  (.hemistry  Department: 
Steven  Beadle  (geology) 
Nola  Bertram  (chemistry) 
Drew  Burns  (chemistry) 
Cecilia  Danks  (biology) 
Peter  Graffagnino  (physics) 


Cynthia  Graves  (psychology) 
Steven  H.  Jaffe  (physics) 
James  Keller  (chemistry) 
Laura  Kunberger  (biology) 
Kathryn  Leonard  (chemistry) 
Geoffrey  Nunes,  Jr.  (physics) 
Stephen  Piatt  (astronomy  physics) 
Patricia  Shevlin  (biology) 
James  Steggall  (geology) 
Ellen  Vander  Schaaf  (neuroscience) 
Craig  Van  Home  (biology) 


Your  Williams  College  CHAIRS  II 

Will  conform  with  any  trend 


VI  llllam^  H.Hlf-r     SI40(H» 


Ordrr  from  U  II.II  AMS  COOP. 
25  Spririii  St..  ^  illiami«t<mii.  Wdsn. 


Whether  your  home,  office,  or  studio  follows  the  so-called  conventional  or  modern 
trend,  these  beautiful  chairs  will  lend  themselves  in  perfect  harmony.  For  these  chairs, 
which  come  in  black,  with  gold  trim,  have  a  proper  place  in  the  conventional  or  modern 
setting. 

You  have  always  admired  these  chairs  for  their  beauty  In  design  and  comfort  .  .  . 
_  and  now  you  may  own  one  wit  h  that  added  ' '  Personal  Touch" ' . . .  The  College  Seal  has 
~  been  atractively  screened,  in  gold,  to  the  front  of  these  chairs. 


Chairs  Hhippr.)  K.O.H    NX  illiam^loHii 
Freight  mav  he  Prepaid 

Williams  Co-op 


li^S^ 


^  illianiN  .\rm  i-hair  with  (!h«Tr\  ArniN 


Continued 

Religion 

Derede  Arthur  '83 

Andrew  Levin  '83 

Stephen  Sowie  '83 

Graves  Prize  for  Delivery  of  Essay 

Ian  Sanderson  '83 
Michael  Weiner  '83 

Frederick  C.  Hagedorn,  Jr.  Prize 

Kathryn  Leonard  '83 
Stephen  Smith  '83 

Henry  H.  Hamilton  '25 
Premedlcal  Award 

Christine  Anderson  '83 

Thomas  G.  Hardle  III  78 

Memorial  Award 
in  Environmental  Studies 

Cecilia  Danks  '83 

C.  David  Harris,  Jr.  Prize 
in  Political  Science 

Peter  Pollack  '85 

Willard  E.  Hoyt,  Jr.  '23 
Memorial  Award 

Daniel  Riley  '83 

Arthur  C.  Kaufmann  Prize  in  English 

Derede  Arthur  '83 

Leverett  Mears  Prize  in  Chemistry 

Kathryn  Leonard  '83 

Willis  I.  Milham  Prize  in  Astronomy 

Stephen  Piatt  '83 

John  W.  Miller  Prize  in  Philosophy 

Sherry  Blum  '83 

Loyal  staff 

Continued  from  Page  4 
Jean    Miner,    Food    Service   and 
Peter  Welanetz,  B&G. 

President  Chandler  noted  that 
while  these  events  provided  spe- 
cial recognition  to  long-time  and 
retiring  employees,  "the  College 
also  wishes  to  honor  all  its 
employees  for  the  many  ways  in 
which  they  demonstrate  their 
effectiveness  and  loyalty." 


from  Page  5 

Jack  Larned  International 
Management  Prizes 

Graduate 

Novice  Happy  Fidzani 
Young-Dae  Kim 

Undergraduate 

Suranand  Vejiajiva  '83 

Rice  Prize  in  Latin 

William  Harrison  '84 

Royal  Society  of  Arts  Silv.er  Medal 

Irve  Dell.  Ill  '83 

Bruce  Sanderson  Award  for 

Excellence 

in  Architecture 

Richard  Gagliano  '83 
Katherine  Heilman  '83 

Ruth  Sanford  Prize  in  Theatre 

Mitchell  Anderson  '83 

Sentinels  Of  The  Republic  Prize 

Frederic  Nathan,  Jr.  '83 

Edward  Gould  Shumway 
Prize  in  English 

Leslie  Jones  '83 

Herbert  R.  Silverman  Award 
in  American  History 

Duffy  Graham  '83 

Howard  P.  Stabler  Prize  in  Physics 

Francis  Fritz,  III  '83 

Shirley  Stanton  Prize  in  Music 

Robert  Capaldini  '83 

William  Bradford  Turner 
Prize  in  American  History 

Dean  Grodzins  '83 

Benjamin  B.  Wainwright  Award 
in  English 

Vanessa  Laird  '83 

David  A.  Wells  Prize  for 
Political  Economy 

Joseph  Ferrie  '83 

Karl  E.  Weston  Prize  for  Distinction 
in  Art 

Robert  Burge  '83 


Steve  O'Day  tangles  with  a  Wesleyan  defender  during  home  court  action. 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 


9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat. 


<^ 


<^ 


% 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


7>^        458-5717 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 
Sincere  Best  Wishes 

to  the 

Class  of  '83 

Katie,  Todd,  Meredith,  Tom  &  all  of 
Our  Friends  in  the  Class  of  '83— 
The  West  Family  Will  Miss  You 

Route  2 
Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 


Thank  you. 

Congratulations 

to  the 

Class  of  1983 ! 

cA/ycCLzLLuncL  ± 

36  Spring  Strerl     •     -     V^  illiamstown 
Teltphont'  458- 4920 
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WILLIAMS  RECORD 


May  29,  1983 


The  year  in  sports 


Ephs  master  trials,  tribulations 


by  John  Clayton 

You  probably  think  we  do  it  like 
the  Real  Reporters. 

Keating,  an  editor-in-chief,  is  sit- 
ting in  his  editor-in-chief  desk. 
"Clayton!"  he  barks.  I  come 
running. 


tremendous!" 

Eppie  is  now  re-living  the  entire 
football  season.  *Tufts.  Unde- 
feated team.  Their  Homecoming. 
13,000  fans.  Last-second  field  goal. 
Missed.  13-11  victory." 


''Eppie  is  now  reliving  the  entire  football 


season. 


»> 


"Clayton!  I  want  a  wrap-up  on 
The  Year  In  Sports!" 

"Right,  chief."  I  bounce  back  to 
my  desk,  grab  a  Milky  Way,  and  go 
off  in  search  of  The  Year  In  Sports. 


"Middlebury;  should've  won. 
Union;  turnovers.  But  Wesleyan, 
ahhh,  Wesleyan." 
In  the  back  of  my  head  a  little 


My  next  visit  is  to  Dave  Wood- 
worth.  "Woody! "  I  ask.  "What  do 
you  know  about  The  Year  In 
Sports?" 

Hockey.  Woody  is  my  hockey 
and  soccer  man,  and  he  is  talking 
about  hockey. 

"Injuries.  Terrible  season.  Nine 
game  losing  streak.  But  last  two 
weeks:  awesome.  Five-game  win- 
ning streak.  Beat  Middlebury, 
Princeton,  then  Babson— what  a 
game:  overtime,  3-2,  Eddie  Finn, 
Bob  Brownell,  Danny  Finn.  Finn- 
tastlc!  "  I  groan.  Woody  does  too. 

Woody  is  also  high  on  the  soccer 
team:  "Most  wins  ever.  10-5-1. 
ECAC  tournament;  lose  in  cham- 
pionship; sudden  death  overtime. 


'Here  come  the  fans!  Here  come  the  goalpottti  This  it  tremendoutl' 


The  first  person  I  visit  is  Steve 
Epstein.  'Eppiel  "  I  ask.  "What  do 
you  know  about  The'  Year  in 
Sports?"" 

Football.  Eppie  is  talking  about 
football.  In  particular,  the  Wes- 
leyan Homecoming  game: 

"Look,  there's  the  clock  running 
out!"  Eppie  says.  "There's  the 
lineman  tackling  B.J.!  There's 
Bernie  Krause  picking  him  up! 
There's  Marc  Hummon;  he's  wide 
open!  He's  caught  the  ball!  Touch 
down!  Here  come  the  fans!  Here 
come  the  goalposts!    Oh,  this  is 


voice  Is  saying  "52-26.  52-26."  But  I 
don't  raise  the  question.  Eppie  Is 
enjoying  himself  too  much. 

My  next  visit  is  to  Chris  Harned. 
"Chris! "  I  ask.  "What  do  you  know 
about  The  Year  In  Sports?" 

•  •  • 

Swimming.  Chris  says  swim- 
ming deserves  much  prdise. 

"Outstanding  regular  .seasons, 
New  England  champions— both 
teams.  The  women:  national 
champions.  Little  Three  titles? 
New  England  titles?  Meaningless. 
National  titles  for  this  team. 
They're  on  another  plane." 


Seniors,  defense,  Ted  Murphy  in 
goal.  Awesome  year." 


I'm  my  own  source  for  basket- 
ball: Trip  to  Cuba.  Seven-game 
winning  streak.  "This  team  is 
good."  Leading  scorer:  ArtPIdori- 
ano.  Chasing  Harry  Sheehy's 
points-scored  record.  New  Coach: 
Harry  Sheehy.  What's  he  saying? 
"Artie,  don't  shoot!"  (Two  word 
sentences:  I'm  hung  over  too.) 


Skiing.  Winter  Carnival.  John 
Pier  and  Crawford  Lyons  go  one- 
two  in  the  men's,  Heidi  Knight  gets 
one  in  the  women's  downhill.  First 
time  all  year  that  Vermont  loses  a 
downhill  race.  Incredible  finish. 

Tenth  in  nation.  Four  second 
team  All-Americans.  Ellen 
Chandler,  Pier,  Knight,  Lyons. 


Track.  Bo  Parker.  New  mile 
record.  Undefeated  winter  season; 
Little  Three  spring  champs. 


Images  of  the  Year  In  Sports  are 
flying  by  now:  Women's  crew: 
third  in  the  Dad  Vail.  Gregg  Zaff, 
Sports  lUustrated's  "Faces  In  the 
Crowd"  celebrity. 

Baseball:  10-16,  best  record  in  a 
long  while.  A  team  with  offensive 
power,  offensive  punch  and,  occa- 
sionally, good  pitching  too. 

Rugby:  sick  sport. 

Squash:  good  teams.  Tennis: 
them  too. 

Other  sports:  some  successful, 
some  disappointing.  But  great 
moments  in  them  all.  More  than  I 
can  handle.  The  Year  In  Sports  Is 
overwhelming  me.  I  can't  handle  It 


Of  course,  we  aren't  Real  Repor- 
ters. Keating  doesn't  have  an 
editor-in-chief  desk  (neither  does 
Tlgar).  The  Record  office  is  so 
small  and  crowded  that  bouncing 


''Suddenly  I  realize  everyone  is  talking  in  two 
word  sentences." 


Suddenly  I  realize  everyone  is 
talking  In  two-word  sentences. 
Why?  It's  senior  week.  They're  all 
drunk  or  hung  over.  Two  words  is  a 
lot  to  put  in  a  .sentence  when  you're 
hung  over;  verbs  are  almost 
impossible. 


back  to  my  desk  would  require 
more  choreography  than  ballroom 
dancing  in  the  Purple  Pub.  The 
Year  In  Sports  is  sitting  In  a  bunch 
of  old  Records  In  a  file  cabinet  in 
the  corner.  Oh,  yes,  and  Keating 
can't  bark. 
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The  Williams  Record 

presents 

WHAT'S 

(REALLY) 

WHAT 


In  The  Class  Of 


1  986 


and  Other  ^eis^  Students  at 


WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 


T 


$9.50  Indian  Prints 
Shades 


$25.00 


Wastebaskets 


Mopi^Hi 


Book  Shelves 


Ik  "Pic  AJUf''o»^|  3i&>tt  » 
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1 
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By  now  you  must  have  heard  that  we  have  sold 
our  textbook  rights  to  Dewey's,  located  behind 
Pappa  Charlie's  Deli.  Thank  you  for  your  support 
during  the  years. 

We  will  continue  to  carry  everything  we  have  In 
the  past  except  the  textbooks.  In  addition  we  are 
going  to  considerably  expand  our  offerings  of 
publishers  overstock,  or  remainders,  as  they  are 
called.  In  effect  these  are  brand  new  books 
reduced  to  1/2  to  1/3  of  their  original  price. 
Have  a  good  year.  RRR 

P.S.  For  incoming  freshmen,  we  are  located 


enzi  s 


COLLEC.E   BtXIK    STORE   INC 
>X  ILL1.\MST()\X  N     MASS    0126"' 


between 
Penny's  and  The  Log. 
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Let  me  tell  you 


Well.  You're  in  for  it. 

The  madness  of  the  next  few  days  is  comfortable  and 
familiar  to  us.  It's  thrilling  but  sometimes  frightening  to 
you  freshmen.  You'll  be  dressed  up,  shuttled  around, 
dragged  to  parties  and  lectures,  and  advised  about  all 
aspects  of  Williams  life.  You'll  be  told  and  shown  how  to 
act,  what  to  avoid,  and  where  to  go  by  always  friendly, 
occasionally  misguided  people  who  are  eager  to  help  you 
out.  Stay  loose,  don't  believe  everything,  don't  rush  into 
anything.  But  avoid  doing  nothing.  Plunge  into  college  life 
with  joy  and  curiosity  and  spirit ...  it's  a  happy,  wonderful 
experience.  Treat  the  next  year  as  an  experiment. 

Try  new  lifestyles,  new  subjects,  new  sports.  Be  an 
individual— don't  be  afraid  to  appear  silly;  instead,  be 
eager  to  appear  unique.  Don't  worry  about  grades,  either. 
You  may  not  get  the  grades  you  got  in  high  school,  but 
none  of  us  do.  It's  OK.  If  you  work  hard,  you'll  do  well.  And 
if  you  study  what  interests  you  instead  of  what  you  think  is 
**good"  for  you,  you  will  work  hard  because  you  are  enjoy- 
ing it. 

But  don't  try  to  go  it  alone.  Your  JAs  and  entrymates 
can  become  your  closest  friends,  and  their  aid  and  com- 
panionship is  essential.  Your  professors  and  the  adminis- 
trators are  always  friendly  and  willing  to  help,  too. 

Finally,  rely  on  the  gems  of  information  contained  in 
this  booklet.  We're  trying  to  give  you  a  handle  on 
Williamstown— where  to  go  for  sheets  and  suntans,  where 
to  go  for  a  3  a.m.  snack  or  a  Parents'  Weekend  feast,  and 
where  to  go  to  get  out  of  this  place. 


4%  M 


Williamttown  has  a  lot  of  colorful  people. 


ia«.'3S^:>-!*»»'.*' 


Williamstown  Trea: 


Little  things  we've  discovered  over 
three  years  here.  We  thought  every- 
body knew  about  them,  but  a  disturb- 
ing number  of  friends  have  graduated 
without  having  done,  or  seen,  most  of 
them.  So  we'll  give  you  a  head  start 
on  what  to  look  for: 

•  Ice  Cream  Cones  at  the  Tash 
Store.  The  two  Tash  sisters,  each 
about  four  feet  tall,  have  been  running 
the  place  for  sixty  years,  and  haven't 
changed  a  single  thing  for  the  last 
fifty-nine.  Wonderful  old  posters,  old 
cabinets,  old  flooring,  and  old  people. 
It  can  take  twenty  minutes  for  Fanny 
to  scoop  out  ycur  ice  cream,  but  you'll 
get  a  fascinating  conversation  in  the 
meantime  and  the  huge  cone  is  well 
worth  the  wait  and  the  thirty-five 
cents.  On  Water  Street. 


,  ■.'.>■■  »r 
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The  pastoral  landscape  of  Stone  Hill. 


•  A  walk  along  Deer  Ridge.  You'll 
be  trespassing,  but  during  the  foliage 
season  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
a  stroll  along  this  grassy  lane  in  the 
woods.  And  you  may  see  a  white- 
tailed  buck  bounding  through  a  field 
on  the  Mount  Hope  Farm. 

•  College  Hijinks.  Sure,  you're  not 
supposed  to  go  steam  tunnelling,  or 
break  into  the  pool  for  3  a.m.  skinny- 
dipping,  or  enjoy  throwing  buckets  of 
water  on  Sage  F,  or  test  your  strength 
at  cow-tipping,  but  you  only  live  once. 
Just  be  careful  and  make  sure  you're 
reasonably  sober. 

•  The  Green  Mountain  Racetrack. 
No,  it  used  to  be  horses  like  a  normal 
track  but  now  it's  dogs,  which  necessi- 
tated a  few  interesting  changes  in 
physical  plant.  You  won't  believe 
you're  watching  dogs  run,  but  it's  a 
great  time.  In  Pownal  past  the  soon- 
to-be  familiar  adult  book  store. 

•  Picnicking  on  Stone  Hill.  Walk  up 
the  hill  behind  the  Clark  and  you'll 
vaguely  think  you're  in  Scotland  or 
something.  The  view  of  the  Village 
Beautiful  is  so  nice  it's  a  cliche.  Eat 
some  bread  and  cheese  and  wine  and 
fruit,  another  cliche.  Then  go  to  the 
back  left  corner  of  the  field  to  pick  up 


the  old  High  road  to  the  south.  It 
wanders  around  forests,  fields,  and 
hilltops.  Watch  out  for  the  cows,  how- 
ever; one  of  them  is  a  bull  who  likes  to 
chase  people. 

•  The  Center  for  Development  Eco- 
nomics. Williams'  most  beautiful 
residential  house  belongs  to  a  fun 
bunch  of  foreign  economics  grad  stu- 
dents who  love  visitors  and  informa- 
tion about  the  College.  Drop  in  some 
day  to  marvel  at  the  panelling,  furni- 
ture and  huge  rooms.  You  may  wind 
up  in  a  fascinating  conversation  with 
a  Somalian. 

•  Climbing  a  Mountain.  An  easy 
one  at  least,  like  Pine  Cobble.  Or  drive 
if  you  must,  up  Greylock.  But  do  it. 
What'd  ya  come  up  here  for  anyway? 


•  The  Clark  Art  Museum.  For 
God's  sake,  get  over  there.  It's  wond- 
erful, especially  on  beautiful  morn- 
ings, and  you'd  be  surprised  how  four 
years  can  pass.  Go  frequently  and  buy 
their  classy  notecards,  which  will 
impress  your  mother. 

•  Phillips  General  Store.  A  real 
store,  not  for  the  tourists.  If  you  can't 
find  it  anywhere,  they've  got  one 
squirreled  away  somewhere.  Penny 
candy,  creaky  wooden  floors,  and 
crusty  New  England  service. 

•  The  Williamstown  Public  Library. 
A  big  white  house  with  lots  of  books 
Sawyer  won't  have— like  travel 
guides,  cooklx)oks,  and  trashy  novels. 
The  reading  room  is  like  your  grand- 
mother's living  room  and  for  some 
reason  features  twenty-six  issues  of 
Oklahoma  Today  Magazine. 


The  Tash  store  twenty  years  ago.  Go  in  today  and  see  the  identical  scene. 
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Getting  Out  Again: 


You  can  go  in  stylo  . . . 

Thoreau  was  referring  to  Williams  when  he  said,  "It  would  be  no  small 
advantage  if  every  college  were  thus  located  at  the  base  of  a  mountain."  It  would 
be  an  even  greater  advantage  if  a  train  station,  bus  depot,  or  airport  were  located 
here.  As  it  is,  finding  transportation  into  and  out  of  Williamstown  can  be  as 
challenging  as  getting  an  A  from  Kurt  Tauber. 

Buses  provide  the  most  reliable  means  of  escape.  Five  buses  leave  the  Willi- 
ams Inn  daily  for  Boston,  the  first  at  6: 15  a.m.  and  the  last  at  5: 15  p.m.  The  ride 
takes  about  3^  hours.  The  infamous  New  York-via-Pittsfield-and-every-small- 
town-along-the-way  bus  sets  off  at  7:35  ever>-  morning  and  arrives  at  the  Port 
Authority  terminal  5^^  hours  later.  An  extra  run  at  11:55  a.m.  Is  added  on  the 
weekends.  More  information  about  schedules,  fares,  and  routes  is  available  at  the 
Williams  Inn  (458-9371).  The  bus  stop  is  right  outside  the  Inn. 

Ugly  orange  buses 

The  county  bus  system  (those  ugly  orange  buses  with  big  B's  on  the  sides) 
provides  hourly  service  to  North  Adams.  Buses  leave  the  WiUiams  Inn  starting  at 
lt?Lt' wJ  ,!1  ^^*^^"^s>  and  ^an  be  boarded  in  front  of  the  gym  on  Spring 
on«?!  7r^  ^'  H  V  .f  J'^"^  "^^"^  ^°S0  to  North  Adams,  you  may  ask?  Well.  It  only 
M^^  70«  and  NorUi  Adams  was  once  named  one  of  the  10  most  beautiful  smaU 
clUes  In  America.  It  has  a  very  high  teenage  pregnancy  rate,  and  the  only  arcade 

fve^  hou?  ^^^'^"  ^^^^^''  •'''"  "^^^  ""^^'^  ^  ^'^^  ^°  Pittsfield  at  7  after 

has  rira[!f ltl'IIT.''.t"*'1i^'°7^  ^^^"^''  "^'"^^  ^^^ger  and  uglier.  Pittsfield  also 
T^ltTT^\V      ^^^^^'^  ^^:^^  plexiglass  telephone  booth)  with  connections 

Wo^e^r  ni vPi. rf.""-  h"«  f,^r'^°  "^  ^-'^  P"^-  "T^^  Chicago  train  stops  In 
Worcester.  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  among  other  places. 


A  Travel  Guide 


Albany  also  offers  railroad  access,  most  notably  7  trains  each  weekday  to 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York.  For  more  train  information,  call  Amtrak: 
800-523-5720.  Albany  also  has  the  airport  of  preference  for  Williams  students.  The 
Travel  Store  on  Spring  Street  can  help  with  rail  and  air  tickets  and  information. 

No  cars  allowed 

The  easiest  way  to  travel  is  by  car.  If  you  own  one,  you're  in  luck.  Well,  almost. 
As  a  first  semester  freshman,  you're  not  supposed  to  be  driving  one,  so  you  can 
either  put  It  in  storage  or  hide  it  from  the  authorities.  Thereafter,  you  must  pay  a 
$55  registration  fee  each  year  to  Security  and  park  in  an  assigned  lot— In  the  case 
of  freshmen,  behind  the  tennis  courts. 

If  you're  daring,  the  best  way  to  conceal  an  illegal  unregistered  car  is  to  talk  a 
faculty  or  staff  member  into  giving  or  selling  you  their  parking  sticker,  which  will 
let  you  park  anywhere  you  please.  The  second  best  method  is  to  park  the  car 
off -campus  (easier  than  you  may  think— church  parking  lots  are  empty  six  days  a 
week.) 

Cars  not  registered,  or  parked  illegally,  face  fairly  substantial  fines  if  found 
by  a  Security  officer,  who  seem  to  spend  most  of  their  time  patrolling  the  parking 

^®*^-  Car  connections 

If  you  don't  have  a  car,  you  can  often  find  one  that's  going  your  way  with  a 
little  effort.  Informal  contacts  are  often  the  most  fruitful.  Ask  JA's,  friends  of 
JA's,  and  any  other  upperclassmen  you  know  about  people  with  room  to  spare  in 
their  cars.  Remember  that  guy  from  your  high  school  who  told  you  to  look  him  up 
sometime  when  you  got  here?  Don't  forget  fellow  freshmen— their  cars  can  come 
out  of  storage  on  breaks. 

The  ride  board  in  Baxter  fills  up  with  "rides  wanted"  around  vacations.  Post  a 
notice  (the  more  creative  the  better)  and  keep  your  fingers  crossed.  WCFM 
broadcasts  a  ride  board  with  both  offers  and  needs,  as  does  WJJW,  the  North 
Adams  State  College  station.  WJJW's  board  usually  has  rides  to  the  Boston  area 
offered  ever>'  weekend,  and  they  play  t)etter  music  than  CFM. 

With  a  little  planning,  you  should  be  able  to  get  to  just  about  any  place  you 
want  during  your  four  years  here.  But  after  paying  $10,000  to  get  here,  who  wants 
to  leave? 


Some 

Important 

Faces 


Dean  O'Connor 

Dean  Daniel  O'Connor  is  the 
Administration's  point  man  for  cam- 
pus crises.  As  Dean  of  the  College, 
he  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  College  and  supervi- 
sion of  student  life.  Students  usually 
call  him  "Dean  Dan,"  but  not  to  his 
face,  please.  O'Connor's  pet  crusade 
is  to  combat  grade  inflation,  which  is 
something  like  what  happens  to  our 
tuition  each  year,  only  not  so  drasti- 
cally. O'Connor  had  little  time  for  per- 
sonal crusading  last  year  as  he 
walked  the  difficult  line  between  stu- 
dent concerns  and  Administration 
policy.  O'Connor  is  a  philosophy  pro- 
fessor, but  fortunately  he  doesn't  talk 
like  one. 


The  President  will  look  more  serious  when 
you  shake  hands  with  him  this  week. 

President  Chandler 

President  Chandler  is  a  highly  vis- 
ible college  president.  One  can  usu- 
ally see  him  commuting  to  and  from 
the  office,  watching  football  and  bas- 
ketball games,  and  at  graduation. 
The  President's  job  is  to  lead  faculty 
meetings,  explain  what's  going  on 
when  the  Trustees  visit  the  College, 
and  pump  alums  for  money.  Presi- 
dent Chandler  holds  degrees  from 
Wake  Forest  and  Duke— you  would 
never  guess  his  Southern  background 
by  looking  at  him,  but  Mrs. 
Chandler's  accent  gives  it  away. 
Chandler  was  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege classics  department  from  1955  to 
1968.  He  left  the  College  for  five  years, 
but  before  long  his  heart  pined  for  the 
Purple  Valley.  The  offer  to  become 
College  president  might  have  made 
his  choice  a  little  easier. 


Dean   O'Connor  in  the  days  when  he 
fought  ballooning  grades. 


Dean  Oakley  presides  over  the  unruly 
bunch  below. 

Dean  Oakley 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  Oakley  over- 
sees tenure  decisions  and  faculty  hir- 
ing, and  represents  faculty  opinion  to 
the  administration.  He  also  teaches 
Medieval  History,  and  you  can  find 
his  name  on  the  check-out  card  of 
many  an  obscure,  heavy  tome  in  the 
Library.  The  man  himself  is  not  obs- 
cure, however;  while  his  Dean's 
Office  duties  bring  him  litle  contact 
with  students,  you  can  easily  distin- 
guish him  from  other  professors  by 
his  wonderful  Oxford  accent. 


Dean  Roosenraad 

Roosenraad  is  the  radical  in  the 
Dean's  Office.  He  hung  around  with 
Tom  Hayden  at  Wisconsin  and  was 
one  of  the  early  memt)ers  of  what 
became  the  SDS.  Much  later  he 
gained  notoriety  for  expelling  dogs 
from  the  Williams  Campus.  Nowa- 
days he  deals  with  much  less  serious 
issues  as  Dean  of  Freshmen. 

Though  he  frowns  on  waterfights 
and  boys-will-be-boys  vandalism, 
Roosenraad  is  very  friendly  and 
understanding.  Better  yet,  he  gives 
extensions  easily. 


A  friendly  face:  Dean  of  Frosh  Roosenraad 


Some  of  the  happy  folks  who'll  be  teaching  you  this  year. 


The  Recorded  History  of  Williams  College 


In  the  early  1750s,  British 
Army  Colonel  Ephraim  Willi- 
ams Jr.  bequeathed  several 
thousand  dollars  to  establish  a 
free  school  in  West  Hoosuck, 
Massachusets.  The  result  was 
today's  elite  and  expensive  Wil- 
liams College  in  Williamstown. 
How  did  we  get  from  there  to 
here? 

Col.  Ephraim  Williams  held  a 
series  of  commands  in  colonial 
Massachusetts,  although  in  his 
day  they  spelled  it  "Maffachu- 
fettf"— King  George  had  a 
speech  impediment,  but  no  one 
dared  embarrass  him,  so  they 
changed  the  language.  The 
colonel  held  a  series  of  com- 
mands because  he  managed  to 
lose  forts  as  often  as  he  was 
assigned  to  them.  Williams  met 
his  end  in  an  Indian  ambush 
near  Lake  George,  New  York  in 
1755. 

Williams*  will  provided 
money  to  establish  a  boys'  free 
school  in  West  Hoosuck,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  they 
change  the  town's  name  to  Willi- 
amstown.  With  a  name  like 


West  Hoosuck,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  folks  would 
jump  at  the  chance.  The  town 
dragged  its  heels  though,  finally 
agreeing  to  the  change  in  1765 
(and  Mr.  Bronfman  settled  for  a 
mere  science  building?) 

A  series  of  legal  disputes 
stood  between  the  dream  of  a 
school  and  its  realization.  It 
took  over  two  decades  to  decide 
whether  Williamstown  was  in 
New  York  or  Massachusetts. 
The  struggle  was  resolved  when 
some  crafty  Williamstown  law- 
yers put  up  a  sign  ten  miles  to 
the  west  that  read, '  'Welcome  to 
New  York  — Hugh  Carey, 
Governor." 

By  the  time  the  trustees  were 
ready  to  build  the  school  in  1785, 
they  learned  that  Williams' 
accumulated  estate  of  $9157 
would  not  cover  the  cost.  They 
held  a  lottery  to  raise  the 
remaining  funds.  Construction 
on  West  College  finally  began  in 
1790.  The  College's  first  building 
still  stands  on  its  original  site, 
and  some  West  College  resi- 
dents maintain  that  nothing  has 


Amherst  was  founded  by  Williamt'  second  President,  who  decided  that  a 
college  could  not  survive  in  the  Berkshire  wilds.  Every  year  we  prove  on  the 
playing  fields  that  we're  doing  quite  well,  thanl(  you. 


been  changed  in  two  hundred 
years. 

Another  judicial  stumbling 
block  was  thrown  by  Harvard 
College.  Harvard  insisted  that  it 
was  the  only  College  the  state 
needed.  Willialns  won  In  court, 
but  Harvard  clings  to  the  idea  to 
this  day.  Litigation  completed, 
the  Williams  free  school  offi- 
cially became  Williams  College 
in  June  of  1793. 

The  College  held  its  first  com- 
mencement exercises  in  Sep- 
tember of  1795  with  a 
graduating  class  of  four.  Two 
became  doctors  and  two 
became  lawyers,  setting  the 
tone  for  nearly  two  centuries  of 
Williams  graduates. 

The  trustees  of  the  late  18th 
century  called  for  a  curriculum 
that  included  three  foreign  lan- 
guages, mensurations,  conic 
sections,  navigation,  civil  pol- 
ity, surveying,  and  arithmetic. 
They  threw  in  the  arithmetic  for 
students  seeking  an  easy  way 
out  of  Division  HI. 

The  College  had  a  trouble- 
some start,  with  most  of  its 
problems  stemming  from  the 
isolation  of  Williamstown. 
Faculty  were  disappointed  by 
the  "country  bumpkins"  that 
were  attracted io  Williams.  The 
College  was  coltinually  in  need 
of  money.  To  fcsolve  its  prob- 
lems, the  trustees  tried  to  move 
the  college  to  a  more  convenient 
location,  but  the  request  to 
move  was  denied  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts government  (King 
George  was  dead  by  then,  so  the 
"s"  came  back  into  the 
alphabet). 


Frustrated  by  the  state's  deci- 
sion, Williams'  second  presi- 
dent, Zephaniah  Swift  Moore, 
scurried  to  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  in  1821,  taking  a 
number  of  faint-hearted  stu- 
dents and  faculty  with  him. 
They  founded  Amherst  College, 
named  after  a  British  Lord 
whose  most  notable  achieve- 
ment was  to  wipe  out  an  entire 
Indian  tribe  by  giving  them 
smallpox-infested  blankets. 
The  Williams-Amherst  rivalry 
has  endured  as  one  of  the 
nation's  oldest  college  rivalries, 
although  respectable  Williams 
students  deny  any  association 
with  the  Lord  Jeffs. 

The  list  of  Williams  alums 
does  not  contain  many  com- 
monly recognized  names.  One 
of  our  better-known  graduates 
is  President  James  A.  Garfield, 


who  was  assassinated  minutes 
before  boarding  a  train  headed 
for  a  Williams  reunion.  Another 
well-known  alum  is  George 
Steinbrenner,  owner  of  the  New 
York  Yankees.  Some  people 
have  been  heard  to  suggest  that 
Steinbrenner  should  be  shot  and 
that  Garfield  buy  the  Yankees. 
Benchmarks  in  recent  Willi- 
ams history  are  the  banning  of 
fraternities  and  the  switch  to 
coeducation.  In  the  early  1960s 
many  faculty  and  students 
decided  that  there  was  too  much 
drinking  and  carousing  at  Willi- 
ams, so  they  tossed  out  the  fra- 
ternities. A  few  years  later, 
when  the  campus  was  deemed 
safe  for  women,  coeducation 
was  introduced.  Then  the  new 
women  students  formed  the 
Women's  Rugby  Team,  and  we 
were  back  where  we  started. 


Stetson  used  to  be  the  library.  While  the  reference  room  was  nice,  students 
who  see  the  old  staclts  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  and  thank  the  Trustees  for 
Sawyer  Library. 


Where  to  eat  in  the  town 


BERNARDY'S— Adventure  across 
from  the  wire  plant.  We  walked  in, 
noticed  that  steak  goes  for  $1.90.  Saw 
that  two  of  the  three  customers  were 
about  to  have  a  fist  fight.  The  bar- 
tender was  huge  and  not  particularly 
friendly.  We  left. 

BETTE'S— Closes  at  three  p.m., 
when  most  Ephs  are  waking  up.  Stu- 
dents are  never  seen  in  here,  but  the 
pancakes  are  good,  the  atmosphere  is 
nice,  and  patrons  get  a  great  view  of 
Spring  Street. 

BURGER  KING— Not  only  is  Joe 
King  down  there  now,  but  it's  open 
until  three  a.m.  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days. Grab  yourself  a  paper  Burger 
King  crown  and  try  the  circular  slide 
in  the  restaurant's  playground. 
Within  walking  distance  on  Route 
Two,  near  the  all-night  Grand  Union. 

COLONIAL  PIZZA— Cool  people  call 
it  Constantine's.  Real  cool  people 
don't  talk  about  it  at  all.  Awful  pizza, 
but  amazing  things  happen  around 
2:30  in  the  morning.  Juke  box  has 


Greek  folk  songs  and,  for  Christmas, 
singing  dogs. 

LIBRARY  VENDING  MACHINES— 
The  weekday  social  center  of  the  cam- 
pus. Convenient  to  the  main 
bathrooms,  and  open  until  1  a.m.  Ter- 
rible coffee,  terrible  sandwiches, 
overpriced  candy. 

THE  LOG— Get  there  early  for  super- 
ior Alpha  Pizza  pie  'za— before  they 
run  out  of  things  like  crust.  Beer  and 
all  the  accessories. 

PAPA  CHARLIE'S  DELI— Expen- 
sive, but  the  only  good  sandwiches  on 
Spring  Street.  Huge  variety,  Haagen- 
Dazs,  and  newspapers  while  you  wait. 

PURPLE  PUB— Upper  classmen  like 
to  think  of  this  as  their  turf,  but  frosh 
can  often  get  in.  See  if  there  is  a  guy 
sitting  next  to  the  door,  checking  IDs. 
Good  lunches. 

SNACK  BAR— Baxter  burgers  with  a 
twist- they're  good.  The  grilled 
honeybun  with  ice  cream  is  a  campus 
classic.  So  is  everything  else.  The  big 


Established  1901 


Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic 
Equipment 

Custom  Printed 
T-Shirts 

Everything  for 
Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales 
&  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


Levis 


Spring  Street 
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library  social  crowd  gets  there  at 
11: 00  every  night. 

Out  of  Town 

BOSTON  FISH  MARKET— Near  to 
Napolitano's  in  North  Adams.  Family 
restaurant  atmosphere.  Good,  really 
cheap  fish.  They  give  you  plastic 
forks  and  knives,  so  bring  your  own. 
COZY  CORNERS— Legendary.  Good 
spaghetti,  cheap  pizza,  good  cheap 
drinks.  Go  with  a  crowd.  Five  minutes 
drive  north  on  Route  7. 

DUNKIN'  DONUTS-On  Route  2  in 
North  Adams.  Great  as  entry  snacks. 
Call  ahead  for  big  orders. 

GOLD  COIN-At  last,  a  Chinese  car- 
ryout!  The  place  can't  be  beat  for 
good  inexpensive  food,  and  lots  of  it. 
On  Route  2  across  from  Zayre's. 

LA  COCINA— Those  who  know  Mexi- 
can food  say  it's  lousy.  Those  who 
don't  say,  "who  cares?  "The  only  rea- 
sonably priced  place  decent  enough 
for  a  date.  Bring  IDs  to  buy  sangria. 

LUAU  HALE— This  is  someplace  spe- 
cial. On  Route  7  south  of  Pittsfield,  but 
well  worth  the  trip,  especially  with  a 


crowd.  Amazing  drinks  with  unbrel- 
las  in  them.  Get  trashed  and  marvel 
at  the  Polynesian  wall  murals.  And 
order  the  PuPu  Platter. 

NAPOLITANO'S-Best  local  pizza. 
Now  has  sit-down  dining  too.  Go 
behind  K-Mart  in  North  Adams  and 
look  around  for  it. 

Check  from  home 

BRITISH  MAID-Engllsh  country 
house  atmosphere  w/English  country 
cuisine.  The  most  reasonably  priced 
nice  restaurant  In  town.  Live  band  at 
the  upstairs  bar. 

LE  COUNTRY  RESTAURANT— 
Varied  menu  of  good  but  overpriced 
food.  Service  Is  slow.  Behind  Grey- 
lock  quad  on  Route  7. 
RIVER  HOUSE— The  place  that  eve- 
ryone goes  to.  Pleasant  atmosphere, 
good  daiquiris.  Specializes  In  meat 
and  shellfish  dishes.  A  civilized  late- 
night  alternative  to  the  Pub  and  the 
Log.  Call  ahead  for  reservations. 
WILLIAMS  INN-Well  suited  for 
grandparents— you'll  see  plenty  of 
them  during  leaf  season.  Overpriced 
drinks,  decent  food. 


Save  40-57%  at 

The  Williams  News  and  Supply  Room 

on  New  York  Times  and  Boston  Globe  subscriptions 

Check  out  our  line  of . . . 

•  School  Supplies  (large  selection  of  notebooks) 

•  Laundry  Products 

•  Cookies.  Candy,  etc. 

•  Magazines 

•  Cigarettes 

•  (Miscellaneous  items 

•  Lamps 

•  Bulletin  Boards 

We  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  incoming  Frestimen  and  to  the 
returning  upperclassmen  of  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 
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The  Eph  Shopping  Guide 

Furniture-Most  freshmen  arrive  in  their  spacious  suites  and  are  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  couches,  rugs,  and  tables  already  in  place.  Unfortunately  they 
probably  belong  to  someone  else,  and  if  you  have  not  been  hit  already  you 
probably  will  return  to  the  entry  one  day  to  find  your  suite  stripped  to  the  bare 
walls.  Refurnishing  can  be  painful. 

Most  people  get  furniture  by  haggling  with  upperclassmen  over  some 
decrepit  sofas,  chairs,  and  tables.  As  a  general  rule,  offer  half  of  the  asking  price 
and  settle  for  a  little  more. 

A  decent  couch  should  go  for  about  $30.  Chair  prices  vary  depending  on  the 
amount  of  paddlng-the  less  bare  wood,  the  higher  the  price.  If  you  can  get  out  to 
Pittsfield,  you  can  try  the  Salvation  Army.  One  need  not  worry  about  being  gypped 

For  freshmen  whose  parents  are  bankrolling  the  decoration,  there  is  Hopkins 
furniture  on  Spring  Street.  This  is  the  new  stuff,  not  what  you  see  thrown  out  of 
freshman  quad  windows.  Hopkins  also  sells  lamps,  kitchen  appliances,  and  other 
household  accessories. 

Hardware  and  Lumber-For  do-it-yourself  freshmen,  there  Is  Taconic  Lumber 
and  Hardware  and  Phillips'  General  Store,  both  on  Water  Street.  A  wide  vari^y^f 
tools  paints,  etc.  are  there  within  walking  distance  of  the  campus 

A  popular  shelving  idea  is  using  brick  and  board  shelves.  Red  bricks  and  olne 
boards  (Stain  hem  If  you  are  ambitious)  make  attractive  and  very  sturdy  storage 
units,  especially  good  for  stereo  equipment.  ^  storage 

S!ll!!^~^^^^*'\"?  ^^^  advantages  of  the  checking  accounts  offered  by  the  three 
local  banks  could  occupy  most  of  your  Freshman  Days,  what  with  check  charges 
minimum  balances,  and  NOW  accounts  to  consider.  Wi  llamstown  Savings^N^^^^ 

fnt.ro"  ??'r  ^^^""^  l^^'^^  ""^  ^^^"^^^«  ^  $10  minimum  deposit  /ou  warn 
interes    Customers  of  the  First  Agricultural  Bank  and  the  Williamstown  Nati^na 
Bank  of  ten  complain  of  the  high  minimum  balance  needed  to  gS  f  rerch^kZ 
The  First  Aggie  does  have  the  longest  bank  hours  In  town,  however  whT^^ 

oos  Th'e  ^rst ?Jf  ip°^''  °'  "^^'T''  ^'"  '^"^"^^  «^"^  "^^^  matches  a^SLip 
micrhTt^nt?  ^^  ^  ^*T  ^"^^y  ^^^  ^^y  ^*^^^"s  ^0^  oP^nin^  «"  ^^''ount,  so  you 
^as^se^  °^"  °"^  ''"'"  ^"^  '"^^^  "  ^'''^"^^'^  ^"^^  ^  respectaull  ame  has 

Sr?^?s?A£  JeTank  "i^^^  ^}''''  I"  "^P*^'^  ^"^^ "'  ^^°""d  ^he  corner  from 

letup  acct!!^^^^^^  '°  go  for  speaker  wire.  Jacks,  and  other  stereo 

cut-SSt  bin  ^  ^^°'^  ^^'°  ^^'  ^^*'""^"'  ^^P^^'  ^nd  a  disorganized 

ron^?'"^'*''"^^  '^'■°^^^y  Records,  on  Water  Street  next  to  the  River  House  restau 

r 
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Spring  Street.  They  have  lots  of  foreign-looking  crackers  for  your  foreign-looking 
cheeses,  and  plenty  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  still  carry  a  lot  of  "health 
food",  but  It  would  be  unfair  to  call  It  just  a  health  food  store. 

For  cheap  eats  and  4: 00  a.m.  hunger  spasms,  the  Grand  Union  on  Route  2  Is 
open  24  hours  a  day  except  Sundays.  Whether  you  need  food  or  not,  you  have  to  try 
the  Tash  store  on  Water  Street  (see  Wllliamstown  Treasures,  p  2). 

Liquor— "I  thought  they'd  never  get  to  It."  you  were  saying  to  yourself.  The 
Massachusetts  drinking  prohibition  for  anyone  under  twenty  Is  a  problem,  but  not 
insurmountable. 

King's  Liquor  on  Spring  Street  and  the  Spirit  Shop  on  Cole  Avenue  are  the 
most  common  local  purveyors  of  spirits.  King's  stocks  a  wide  variety  of  beers  and 
hard  liquor.  The  Spirit  Shop  Is  good  for  kegs  and  party  orders.  Your  JAs  can  buy 
for  you  (what  else  do  you  think  they're  there  for?),  or  you  can  head  north  to  the 
Vermont  border  where  they  sell  to  eighteen  year  olds. 

The  best  place  of  all,  however,  is  West  Package  Store  on  Rte.  2  towards  North 
Adams.  The  lowest  beer  prices,  (try  their  Carlings  16-ouncers)  and  friendly 
people. 

Clothes— Spring  Street  prices  are  high,  no  matter  where  you  go.  But  there  Is  no  tax 
on  clothes  in  Massachusetts  (apparently  crew-neck  sweaters  are  deemed  a  "basic 
necessity"  in  prep  New  England),  so  you  even  out  some.  For  great  bargains  on 
crazy  clothes,  hit  the  Women's  Exchange  on  Cole  Ave.  (for  men  too). 

Miscellaneous— If  you  can  get  a  car,  you'll  have  access  to  the  Zayre  and  K-Mart 
discount  department  stores  in  North  Adams.  They  have  everything.  It  may  not  be 
name  brand,  but  it  will  usually  do  in  a  pinch. 
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^omt  at  Walali 

WELCOMES  YOU  TO  WILLIAMS 


With  a  V2  price  sale 
on 

Waverly  Sweaters 

for  Men  and  Women 

and 

Sero  Oxford  Cloth  Shirts 

for  Women 

Sale  is  for  Willianis  Students  Only 
from  now  through  September  15th 

Bring  this  ad  in  with  you  to  receive  'h  off 

44  Spring  St.         Williamstown.  Ma.  458-5010 
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The  RIGHT  extracurriculars 


Now  that  you're  finally  here  at  Wil- 
liams, you're  probably  wondering 
Just  how  to  go  about  achieving  popu- 
larity, standing,  and  undying  fame 
here.  Well,  you  can't  change  your 
looks  or  your  Brooklyn  accent,  but 
you  can  choose  the  organizations  you 
Join: 

Extra-curricular  Activities 

The  Record— What  can  we  say? 
Investment    Club— Changes   presi- 
dents every  2  weeks  so  everyone  gets 
a  chance. 

Republican  Club— You  might  want  to 
wait  until  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion before  joining. 
WCFM— Shows  you  can  talk  good. 
Extracurricular  Activities  to  Avoid 
Ozzy  Osbourne  Adoration  Society 
Anything  known  by  an  acronym 
Committees  to  Join 
Committee  on   Undergraduate  Life 
(CUL)— You  get  a  good  dinner  every 
time  the  trustees  are  in  town. 
Honor  and  Discipline  Committee- 
Uphold    high    standards,   stand  for 


The  College  and  vicinity 


honesty,  and  get  back  at  the  kid  who 

blasted    his   stereo   your   freshman 

year. 

Any   committee   appointed    by   the 

President— Hey,  if  iie  thinks  you're 

innocuous  .  .  . 

Committees  Not  To  Join 

Bondage  and  Discipline  Committee 
Prospect  House  Social  Committee 

Jobs  to  Hold 

Teaching/Research   Assistant  — 
Someone  thinks  you're  intelligent. 
Computer    anything  — You're 
obviously  in  tune  with  technological 
advances. 

Supervisor— Sounds  responsible  and 
draws  the  highest  pay  level. 
Reserve    Room,   Library— All   your 
friends  can  stop  by  and  visit. 

Jobs  to  Avoid 

Intercampus  Mail  Deliverer— What 
kind  of  idiot  wants  to  walk  around  out- 
side in  the  winter? 
Dishroom— words  can't  describe  It. 
Documents  Office,  Library -Nobody 
knows  what  (or  where)  it  is. 


Introduction  to  Ephspeak 

The  following  paragraph  illustrates  a  typical  conversation  on  campus.  It  may  he 
completely  unintelligible  to  you  at  first,  but  get  your  friends  and  J.A/s  to  help  you.  Once 
you  have  mastered  both  the  words  and  inflections,  you  will  be  ready  to  venture  into 
Williams  society  and  maybe  even  talk  to  an  upperclassman. 

"Yo,  Wreck  Room  tonight." 

"Nah,  Old  Mill,  froshburgers  and  bad  tunes." 

"No,  c'mon.  Party,  Excellent!" 

"Gotta  tool  at  the  Libes." 

"You  geek.  With  the  guts  you  take?" 

"What?  Comp  Scl's  a  bitch.  I  want  to  pull  an  A-bar  from  the  Penguin.  I  aced  the 

midterm." 

"Oh,  hoser!  You  can  afford  to  get  trashed  at  the  Park. 

Power  tool!  Later  for  you,  much." 

"Wait .  .  .  I'm  dying.  Meat  grenades  at  Baxter  tonight.  Haven't  eaten  since  the 

Doghouse.  Let's  hit  Constantlne's  and  pig  out." 

"How  'bout  Za  at  the  Log?  We'll  catch  the  Zone  on  the  Big  screen." 

"Up  for  foos?  Foos  is  key." 

"Totally." 

"Ok,  I'm  there!" 


Outside  Heels 

In  response  to  your  many  requests,  we  have  expanded  our  current 
offerings  to  include  these  stylish  new  designs.  Working  with  our 
basic  heels,  we've  combined  careful  quality  crafting  and  the  finest 
natural  materials  to  develop  footwear  that,  while  compatible  with 
contemporary  fashions,  continues  to  provide  the  comfort  and 
support  traditionally  associated  with  the  clog  design. 

KRONE 

3a^  House  Ltd. 


$40.00 


CONCERNED  WITH  FASHION. 
FIT  AND  QUALITY 
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COMPLETE  LINES  OF 
FALL  FASHION  AVAILABLE 


Complete  Tennis  Racquet  Service 

Demos  Available 

Custom  T-ShIrt  Printing 

^i(^  ^pofU,  ihc. 

MON.-SAT  9-5:30 
MASTIRCARO       VISA 

Spring  Street  458  3605         Williamstown 


^OOKSro^^ 


JOSEPH  E.  DEVEY 

9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat. 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS 
01267 


.Get a  FREE 

Kodak  color 

enlargement 


Buy  two, 
get  another  FREE! 


I  narmacists,   J/nc, 

Spring  Street 
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McClelland's  Welcomes 

The  Class  of  '86 

To  Williams 


We  Carry  the  Following  Items  and  More 


Complete  School  Supplies 

Smith-Corona,  AdIer.  and  Olympia  Typewriters 

Sharp  Calculatots 

Bulletin  Boards 

Lamps 

Posters 

Hallmarl(  Cards 

Crane  and  Eaton  Stationery 

Wastebaskets 

Art  Supplies 

OPEN  MONDAY,  SEPT.  6  -  9-5:30 


36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 


■MM) 


mmm 


Discover  how  Williams  is  REALLY  run  . 


"Golly,  Chris— I  think  I'd  look  SILLY  with  a  beard!" 

Join  THE  RECORD 

The  Record  needs  reporters, 
photographers,  cartoonists, 
reviewers,  columnists,  and 
layout  workers.  Anybody  can  do 
it. 

Sign  up  at  our  Introductory 
meeting— Thursday  night  at 
7:00  in  Baxter  Lounge. 
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A  BREAK  WITH  TRADITION 

Convocation  1983  was  marked,  not  by  speeches,  but  by  performances 
by  actor  Jason  Robards  (above)  and  cellls  Janos  Starker.  The  ceremo- 
ny began  a  year-long  celebration  of  the  arts  at  Williams.  SEE  PAGE  4. 
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Rewiring  of  Meart  House  will  delay  completion  of  the  space 
shuffle.   Computers  will  not  move   Into  Jesup  until  fall  of  1984. 

(Scheibe) 


by  Christian  Hewlett 

The  great  space  shuffle  of  last  year  is  not  over. 
The  shuffle  of  Jesup  Hall  offices  to  Mears  House 
has  been  held  up  by  a  delay  in  the  completion  of 
renovations  to  Mears. 

Those  who  followed  the  continuing  saga  will 
remember  that  the  Jesup  Hall  offices -Alumni, 
Development  and  News -were  supposed  to  move 
to  Mears  to  make  way  for  a  new  computer  center. 

The  renovations  are  now  nearly  done  and  the 
Jesup  Hall  offices  are  finally  scheduled  to  move 
into  their  new  home  on  Oct.  7.  In  Jesup  boxes  are 
stacked  to  the  ceiling  in  preparation  for  the  move. 

However,  the  Jesup  crowd  was  scheduled  to 
move  into  Mears  in  late  August.  Mears  used  to 
house  the  Office  of  Career  Counseling,  which  has 
since  moved  to  li  renovated  space  in  the  Roper 
Center  in  the  basement  of  Stetson. 


The  delay  arose  when  contractors  began  reno- 
vating Mears  last  spring  and  discovered  they  had 
to  completely  rewire  the  building  to  accomodate 
new  word  processing  equipment. 

"Mears  Uke  Vietnam" 

"You  should  have  seen  it,  it  looked  like  Viet- 
nam," Director  of  Development  John  Pritchard 
said,  describing  all  the  work  that  needed  to  be 
done.  Besides  the  rewiring,  a  few  new  partitions 
were  put  in  Mears. 

The  continued  delays  have  caused  problems  for 
the  Jesup  offices,  however.  Alumni  Relations 
Director  Craig  Lewis  said  his  office  is  "using 
makeshift  methods  to  get  out  alumni  fund  mail- 
ings that  have  to  go  out  this  month"  since  the 
mailroom's  new  equipment  is  still  in  storage  in 
Mears. 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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College  designs 
shopping  center 

by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

The  College  is  planning  to  build  a  relatively  large  commercial 
office  building  at  the  south  end  of  Spring  Street  and  may  complete  it 
by  spring  1984. 

College  officials  say  the  project  will  provide  needed  space  both 
for  new  businesses  and  for  merchants  who  will  be  dispaced  by  the 
scheduled  beginning  of  construction  this  spring  on  the  new  College 
gym  south  of  the  squash  courts.  (See  New  Gym  story,  pg.  8) 

The  proposed  two-story  office  building  will  be  wedged  between 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Travel  Store.  It  will  provide  space  for 
about  five  stores  on  the  ground  floor  and  more  office  space  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  total  floor  space  will  be  about  11,000  square  feet,  according  to 
College  Treasurer  and  Vice-President  William  Reed. 


$500,000  investment 

The  building  will  be  divided  in  half  by  a  covered  walkway  stretch- 
ing from  the  street  to  a  parking  lot  behind  the  building.  The  new  lot 
will  have  a  capacity  for  58  cars.  There  is  now  a  parking  lot  on  the 
proposed  site,  which  is  owned  by  the  College,  with  space  for  only  26 
cars. 

The  building  should  cost  about  $500,000.  Reed  said. '  'The  cost  will 
come  out  of  the  endowment,"  he  said.  "We're  viewing  it  as  a  real 
estate  Investment." 

The  architect  Is  William  M.  Kirby  of  Willlamstown. 


Big  demand  for  office  space 

"Willlamstown  needs  more  commercial  space,"  said  Reed.  "We 
could  rent  the  whole  building  three  times  over  if  we  wanted  to.  This 
project  will  develop  the  end  of  Spring  Street.  We're  pleased  that  the 
street  Is  being  revitalized." 

The  College  began  planning  for  the  building  when  it  appeared  last 
spring  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  demolish  a  whole  row  of 
College-owned  store  space  on  the  east  side  of  Spring  Street  to  fit  the 
gym  In. 

A  design  change  spared  the  Adams  Building,  which  houses 
McClelland's  Stationery,  Hart's  Pharmacy,  Salvatore's  and  var- 
ious offices. 

News  Room  to  go 

But  the  Bastien  Block,  which  houses  Goodman's  Jewelers  and  the 
Williams  News  Room,  will  still  have  to  come  down.  The  building 
housing  Drummond's  Cleaners  will  also  l)e  obliterated. 

Reed  said  the  new  office  building  should  be  completed  by  this 
spring  in  time  for  those  displaced  businesses  to  make  a  space 
shuffle  of  their  own.  Construction  may  begin  this  fall. 

And  even  if  there  are  delays,  "the  digging  of  the  gym's  foundation 
can  be  phased  so  that  the  News  Room  won't  be  torn  down  until  the 
office  building  Is  completely  finished,"  Reed  said. 

The  News  Room  will  probably  move  down  the  street  temporarily 
but  the  College  may  invite  its  owners  to  move  back  up  into  office 
space  In  a  proposed  section  of  the  gym  building  which  will  jut  out  to 
Spring  Street,  Reed  said. 
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A  BREAK  WITH  TRADITION 

Convocation  1983  was  marked,  not  by  speeches,  but  by  performances 
by  actor  Jason  Robards  (above)  and  cellis  Janos  Starker.  The  ceremo- 
ny began  a  year-long  celebration  of  the  arts  at  Williams.  SEE  PAGE  4. 
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Rewiring  of  Mears  House  will  delay  completion  of  the  space 
shuffle.  Computers  will  not  move  into  Jesup  until  fall  of  1984. 

(Scheibe) 


by  Christian  Hewlett 

The  great  space  shuffle  of  last  year  Is  not  over. 
The  shuffle  of  Jesup  Hall  offices  to  Mears  House 
has  been  held  up  by  a  delay  in  the  completion  of 
renovations  to  Mears. 

Those  who  followed  the  continuing  saga  will 
rememt)er  that  the  Jesup  Hall  offices-Alunnni, 
Development  and  News-were  supposed  to  move 
to  Mears  to  make  way  for  a  new  computer  center. 

The  renovations  are  now  nearly  done  and  the 
Jesup  Hall  offices  are  finally  scheduled  to  move 
into  their  new  home  on  Oct.  7.  In  Jesup  boxes  are 
stacked  to  the  ceiling  in  preparation  for  the  move. 

However,  the  Jesup  crowd  was  scheduled  to 
move  into  Mears  in  late  August.  Mears  used  to 
house  the  Office  of  Career  Counseling,  which  has 
since  moved  to  k  renovated  space  in  the  Roper 
Center  in  the  basement  of  Stetson. 


The  delay  arose  when  contractors  began  reno- 
vating Mears  last  spring  and  discovered  they  had 
to  completely  rewire  the  building  to  accomodate 
new  wordprocessing  equipment. 

"Mears  Uke  Vietnam" 

"You  should  have  seen  it,  it  looked  like  Viet- 
nam," Director  of  Development  John  Pritchard 
said,  describing  all  the  work  that  needed  to  be 
done.  Besides  the  rewiring,  a  few  new  partitions 
were  put  in  Mears. 

The  continued  delays  have  caused  problems  for 
the  Jesup  offices,  however.  Alumni  Relations 
Director  Craig  Lewis  said  his  office  is  "using 
makeshift  methods  to  get  out  alumni  fund  mail- 
ings that  have  to  go  out  this  month"  since  the 
mallroom's  new  equipment  Is  still  in  storage  in 
Mears. 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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College  designs 
shopping  center 

by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

The  College  is  planning  to  build  a  relatively  large  commercial 
office  building  at  the  south  end  of  Spring  Street  and  may  complete  It 
by  spring  1984. 

College  officials  say  the  project  will  provide  needed  space  both 
for  new  businesses  and  for  merchants  who  will  be  dlspaced  by  the 
scheduled  beginning  of  construction  this  spring  on  the  new  College 
gym  south  of  the  squash  courts.  (See  New  Gym  story,  pg.  8) 

The  proposed  two-story  office  building  will  be  wedged  between 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Travel  Store.  It  will  provide  space  for 
at)out  five  stores  on  the  ground  floor  and  more  office  space  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  total  floor  space  will  be  about  11,000  square  feet,  according  to 
College  Treasurer  and  Vice-President  William  Reed. 


$500,000  investment 

The  building  will  be  divided  in  half  by  a  covered  walkway  stretch- 
ing from  the  street  to  a  parking  lot  behind  the  building.  The  new  lot 
will  have  a  capacity  for  58  cars.  There  is  now  a  parking  lot  on  the 
proposed  site,  which  is  owned  by  the  College,  with  space  for  only  26 
cars. 

The  building  should  cost  about  $500,000,  Reed  said.  "The  cost  will 
come  out  of  the  endowment,"  he  said.  "We're  viewing  it  as  a  real 
estate  investment." 

The  architect  is  William  M.  Kirby  of  Wllliamstown. 


Big  demand  for  office  space 

"Wllliamstown  needs  more  commercial  space,"  said  Reed.  "We 
could  rent  the  whole  building  three  times  over  If  we  wanted  to.  This 
project  will  develop  the  end  of  Spring  Street.  We're  pleased  that  the 
street  is  being  revitalized." 

The  College  began  planning  for  the  building  when  It  appeared  last 
spring  that  It  might  be  necessary  to  demolish  a  whole  row  of 
College-owned  store  space  on  the  east  side  of  Spring  Street  to  fit  the 
gym  In. 

A  design  change  spared  the  Adams  Building,  which  houses 
McClelland's  Stationery,  Hart's  Pharmacy,  Salvalore's  and  var- 
ious offices. 

News  Room  to  go 

But  the  Bastlen  Block,  which  houses  Goodman's  Jewelers  and  the 
Williams  News  Room,  will  still  have  to  come  down.  The  building 
housing  Drummond's  Cleaners  will  also  be  obliterated. 

Reed  said  the  new  office  building  should  be  completed  by  this 
spring  In  time  for  those  displaced  businesses  to  make  a  space 
shuffle  of  their  own.  Construction  may  begin  this  fall. 

And  even  if  there  are  delays,  "the  digging  of  the  gym's  foundation 
can  be  phased  so  that  the  News  Room  won't  be  torn  down  until  the 
office  building  is  completely  finished.  "  Reed  said. 

The  News  Room  will  probably  move  down  the  street  temporarily 
but  the  College  may  Invite  its  owners  to  move  back  up  into  office 
space  In  a  proposed  section  of  the  gym  building  which  will  jut  out  to 
Spring  Street,  Reed  said. 
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by  L.  Rockwood 
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Does  Art  Work? 

Sure  it  does.  Last  year,  for  example,  art  worked  for  over 
$5.5  million  in  donations  from  culturally-minded  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  College.  That's  how  much  we  spent  to  build  an 
art  museum  and  a  new  theatre,  not  to  mention  posters- 
really  cool  posters  with  two  fuzzy,  disembodied  photo- 
graphs, lots  of  white  space,  and  almost  no  words.  Their 
point,  however,  is  clear:  times  are  changing  for  the  better 
on  a  campus  which  has  historically  separated  "art"  and 
"learning". 

This  burst  of  funding  and  construction  can  lead  to  more 
than  financial  commitment.  Hopefully,  the  increase  in  crea- 
tive opportunity  will  bear  fruit,  eventually  attracting  more 
students  seeking  the  arts.  If  this  happens,  the  program  will 
gain  strength  with  each  passing  year. 

For  a  campus  unused  to  seeing  more  art  than,  say,  Art 
101-102  "The  History  of  Slides-this  onslaught  of  culture  may 
provoke  an  uncomfortable  dichotomy:  some  may  rush  into 
the  arts  with  wild  abandon  while  others  write  off  all  the 
publicity  as  nothing  but  hype.  That  kind  of  reductive,  all-or- 
nothing  reasoning  has  killed  many  earlier,  noteworthy  cam- 
pus topics.  One  hopes  the  arts  have  a  better  chance. 
Interpreted  as  it  should  be,  the  College's  commitment  to  the 
arts  this  year  is  a  smorgasbord  of  opportunities  which  will 
remain  next  year  as  well  as  this,  not  a  chore  to  be  performed 
now  under  the  duress  of  campus-wide  advertisement. 

"Art  works,"  as  the  poster  says,  to  broaden  our  perspec- 
tive in  a  way  which  most  of  us  will  find  novel,  accustomed  as 
we  are  to  learning  by  ingestion  and  not  by  experience.  The 
products  of  art,  unlike  those  of  other  disciplines,  are  best 
accessible  only  through  contact.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  we  integrate  the  arts  into  academic  life,  and  that  we  no 
longer  consider  the  arts  extraordinary  and  extracurricular. 

The  variety  of  artistic  activity  on  campus  should  make 
assimilation  more,  and  not  less,  comfortable.  The  addition, 
over  the  past  and  coming  few  years,  of  performing  and 
visual  arts  facilities  will  let  everyone  create  and  spectate 
with  almost  equal  ease.  We  look  forward  to  the  elimination 
of  the  prevailing  distinction  between  those  who  enjoy  the 
arts  and  most  of  the  campus.  In  the  future,  those  who  do  not 
run  headlong  into  the  arts  need  not  be  left  behind.  They  just 
have  to  take  the  first  step. 
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LETTERS 


Trust? 


To  the  editor: 

I  am  gratified  beyond  expression  at  your 
assurance  that  for  a  mere  $16 1  can  help  the 
Record  tell  the  true  story  of  Williams 
College.  I  am  warmed  by  your  promise 
that  you  will  actually  see  that  the  paper 
is  delivered.  I  am  disturbed  by  your  easy 
assumption  that  a  computer  will  see  that 
your  promise  is  kept,  especially  a  college 
computer.  How  am  I  to  know,  given 
recent  events,  what  the  college 
computer  will  do  if  I  start  opposing 
endowment    investments    in    South 


Africa?  The  college  computer  will 
probably  start  endorsing  veiled  threats 
on  my  copy  of  the  Record,  or  telling  the 
postal  service  to  throw  my  paper  on  the 
roof  instead  of  on  the  porch  where  all 
papers  should  be  delivered. 

I  am  all  for  freedom  of  the  press,  guys, 
but  I  don't  think  Ben  Franklin  would 
have  told  subscribers  to  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac  to  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
a  machine  owned  by  George  III  would 
see  that  the  rag  was  delivered. 

Michael  E.  Tigar 
Jon's  dad 

This  letter  arrived  in  response  to  the 
Record  subscription  letter  that  we  sent 
over  the  summer.— Eda. 


WHO  CARES? 


Do  you?  Whether  you  want  to  raise  your  voice  about  the 
campus,  the  nation,  or  last  week's  issue,  we've  got  the 
forum. 

Letters 

Letters  to  the  editor  must  be  limited  to  250  words  and  in  the 
Record  office  by  3  p.m.  Sunday  or  in  the  Record  mailbox 
by  Friday  evening.  They  must  be  signed  and  should  be 
typed.  They  may  cover  any  issue  of  interest  to  the  College 
community. 

OP-ED 

If  brevity's  not  your  style,  or  you  really  hate  the  Letters 
section,  you  can  write  a  longer  piece  for  the  Op-Ed  sec- 
tion. Consult  either  Jon  Tigar  or  Daniel  Keating  about 
length  and  topic,  as  we  need  to  plan  this  section  in  advance 
of  Sunday.  But  remember,  we  need  pieces  for  Op-Ed. 


Be  heard  in  the  Record. 


ACSR  to 

intensify  queries 


by  Ned  Ladd 

The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility 
(ACSR),  after  recommending 
divestment  from  only  one  out  of 
eight  corporations  with  unsatis- 
factory South  African  opera- 
tions, will  analyze  corporate 
performance  using  a  more 
exhaustive  and  time  consuming 
process. 

Committee  Chairman  Ste- 
phen Lewis  explained  that  "it 
may  slow  things  down,"  but  he 
emphasized  that  the  Committee 
will  be  making  more  informed 
decisions. 

The  new  process  Involves  a 
questionnaire  that  has  been  sent 
to  all  companies  In  the  Williams 
portfolio  that  have  South  Afri- 
can holdings. 

"We  have  already  sent  out  let- 
ters," said  College  Treasurer 
William  Reed,  also  a  member  of 
the  ACSR.  "The  companies  we 
are  dealing  with  are  pretty 
sophisticated  In  responding  to 
shareholder  requests.  We 
should  be  receiving  printed 
statements  regarding  their 
South  African  operations  soon." 

This  Information  will  be  used 
In  conjunction  with  other  Inde- 
pendent sources  to  evaluate  the 
overall  performance  of  each 
corporation. 

Because  of  this  new  process 
and  the  heavier  workload  that 
accompanies  It,  the  ACSR  will 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  the 
South  African  question. 

"South  Africa  Is  a  special 
case-  it's  a  priority,"  Lewis 
noted.  "Discussion  of  other 
Issues  will  be  limited  to  proxy 
votes." 

Question  procedure 

WAAC  spokesperson  and 
ACSR  member  Navjeet  Bal  "84 
feels  that  the  process  will  be  too 
slow. 

"I  hope  to  go  in  there  [to 
ACSR  meetings]  and  question 
the  procedural  points,"  she 
said.  "I  favor  a  more  principled 
position  where  the  companies 
are  not  judged  on  a  case- by-case 
basis."  Last  April  the  ACSR 
recommended  divestment  from 
Dresser  Industries.  The  Trus- 
tees accepted  their  recommen- 
dation and  liquidated  $274,000 
worth  of  Dresser  stock. 


September  Specials 
Pabst 

16  oz.  bottles 
$n.35/case&  dep. 

Moosehead 

$4.45/6-pack  &  dep. 

Stop  in  and  look  at  our  Wines  from 
lUiy  and  France         $1.9g-$2.75 


However,  no  final  action  was 
taken  on  eight  other  corpora- 
tions which  received  low  ratings 
in  the  Arthur  D.  Little  report  on 
compliance  with  the  Sullivan 
Principles.  According  to  Lewis 
these  corporations  will  be  ree- 
valuated under  the  new  process. 

The  ACSR  will  also  consider 
corporate  behavior  outside  of 
South  Africa  as  a  criterion  for 
possible  divestment. 

College  President  John 
Chandler  explained  that  "Cor- 
porations tend  to  take  on  char- 
acters." He  also  said  that 
corporations  considered  to  be 
"borderline  cases"  in  their 
South  African  dealings  may  be 
vindicated  by  good  practices 
elsewhere. 

"We're  going  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt,"  he  said. 
Forum  for  discussion 

The  ACSR  will  become  the 
forum  for  discussion  regarding 
any  investment  policy. "We 
want  to  avoid  what  happened 
last  year,"  Reed  said,  referring 
to  the  January  Trustee  meeting 
and  the  subsequent  hunger 
strike. 

Chandler  expressed  hope 
that  students  and  student  organ- 
izations would  use  the  ACSR  to 
discuss  these  issues  before 
bringing  them  directly  to  the 
Trustees. 

Lewis  expects  this  year  to  he 
very  busy  in  the  ACSR.  Two 
companies  that  received  low 
ratings  last  year,  Ell  Lilly 
Industries  and  Dart  and  Kraft 
Incorporated  will  be  scrutinized 
very  closely  this  year. 

"We  have  to  keep  pressure  on 
the  companies,"  Lewis  said. 
"There  are  a  couple  of  places 
where  I'm  worried  about  the 
responses  we've  been  getting." 


Newsiriefs 


Alumni  will  have  someplace  to  come  home  to  starting  Sept. 
24  when  the  new  Alumni  Center  opens.  (Schell) 


Alumni  find  tiome 

Construction  on  the  Alumni 
House  has  been  completed, 
and  it  is  scheduled  to  open  to 
alumni  for  the  Middlebury 
home  football  game  on  Sep- 
tember 24. 

The  upper  level  of  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Faculty  House  con- 
tains a  dining  room  which 
seats  500.  The  lower  level  con- 
tains a  lounge,  bar,  library 
and  small  lecture  room. 

The  addition  was  designed 
by  the  same  architect  which  is 
designing  the  new  gym,  Cam- 
bridge 7.  The  addition  cost  $1.6 
million. 

Van  Duyne  cited 

An  article  by  Economics 
professor  Carl  Van  Duyne  who 
died  last  year  was  awarded 
"the  outstanding  journal  of  the 
year"  by  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Ass'n.  His 
article,  "Food  Prices,  Expec- 
tations, and  Inflation,"  was 
published  in  the  "American 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics." The  award  was  to 
have  been  presented  in 
August. 

Van  Duyne  died  of  cancer 
last  February  at  the  age  of  36. 

Brutus  is  safe 

Poet  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity professor  Dennis  Bru- 


tus received  asylum  in  the 
United  States  last  week  after  a 
two  year  battle  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

According  to  the  New  Yorli 
Times,  Immigration  Judge 
Irving  Schwartz  granted  asy- 
lum to  Brutus  because  he 
would  be  a  "prime  target"  of 
the  South  African  government 
if  deported,  Schwartz  said. 
Schwartz  said  that  Brutus  was 
in  no  way  "a  menace  to  the 
United  States." 

Brutus  is  an  active  cam- 
paigner against  the  apartheid 
regime  in  South  Africa  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  effort 
to  exclude  South  Africa  from 
the  Olympics.  He  spoke  at  Wil- 
liams on  the  divestment  issue 
last  year.  During  his  visit,  he 
said  of  Williams  that  "this 
institution  is  involved  in  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  racist 
society  in  the  world." 

MacPherson 
named 
Brookings 
Fellow 

Michael  S.  McPherson, 
associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, has  been  named 
Senior  Fellow  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  Washington. 
D.C.  He  will  be  on  leave  to 


spend  two  years  at  the  Institu- 
tion starting  in  the  fall  of  1984. 

As  a  staff  member  at  Brook- 
ings, McPherson  will  concen- 
trate on  the  economics  of  high 
education,  focusing  on  issues 
such  as  financing,  enrollment 
and  the  labor  market,  and 
their  effects  on  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  education. 
According  to  McPherson, 
research  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  is  oriented  toward 
public  policy  and  centers  on 
issues  on  which  the  govern- 
ment can  tak^  action. 

McPherson  spent  the  1981-82 
academic  year  at  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Studies  in  Prin- 
ceton where  he  did  research  on 
problems  of  ethics  and  public 
policy  related  to  education.  In 
1977  he  was  named  an  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Stu- 
dies Fellow  and  spent  that 
academic  year  at  Princeton 
University  studying  philoso- 
phical problems  of  economics. 

Puberty  studied 

Biology  professor  Lee 
Drickamer  has  been  awarded 
$133,000  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  to  study  puberty 
in  mammals.  His  study,  "Fac- 
tors Affecting  Sexual  Matura- 
tion in  Mammals"  researches 
social,  genetic, and  environ- 
mental factors  influencing 
puberty. 

The   study,   which   concen- 
trates primarily  on  rodents, 
may  have  some  influence  on 
pest    control.    Drickamer    is 
studying  two  models  of  popu- 
lation regulation  which  may 
yield   results   affecting  tech- 
niques of  natural  pest  control. 
Drickamer    has    been 
researching    sexual    matura- 
tion in  rodents  for  ten  years 
and  has  published  several  pap- 
ers. He  has  been  at  Williams 
since  1972. 


fashions  for  her 
One  Day  Only! 

10%  Off 

ALL  Fall  Merchandise 

Saturday  Sept.  17th 

Bring  Your  Student  I.D. 

73  Spring  Street 


We  Still  have  some  of  the  "ugly"  portfolios 
left— and  we  are  restocking  our  posters  in 
the  Bargain  Basement. 


cnzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE.  INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


"Your  Party  Starts  Here" 

Large  Selection  of  Kegs 

Always  in  Steele 

Check  our  half-gallon  liquor 

prices  BEFORE  you  go  to  Pownal 


280  Cole  Avenue 

Free  Delivery  on  Campus 


8-3704 


Quality 

Maid 

Service 


Quality  Maid  Service 

(l)iv    New  lin^laiid  Cleaning  Co.) 
lOOO  Massatluisftts  Ave. 
North  Adams,  MA  012-47 


Watch  for  our  booth  at  Baxter  Hall.  For  your  convenience  Sign  Up 
Day  will  be  provided  to  have  your  rooms  cleaned. 

HELP  WANTED 

Quality  Maid  Service  is  seeking  a  student  representative  to  operate 
a  booth  at  Baxter  Hall.  Also  part  time  help,  male  and  female,  for 
cocktail  dinner  parties  is  desired.  Contact 


NOW  YOU  CAN  ROLL 
WITH  THE  BEST! 

Blended  Virginia  Cigarette  Tobacco 


JOAN  FORTIN 
663-5497 
663-7245 


With  vour  first  roil  i)f  Old  \  lolKirn 
vou'ro  riMlK  t>n  a  streak'  This 
winning;  blend  ot  choice,  lon^ 
burning  light  and  dark  toKKCos 
treats  vou  to  flavor,  and  a 
distinctive  aroma    One 
putt  will  teach  \a>u 
whv  Old  llolKirn 
is  so  popular  the 
world  o\er     troni 
Anisterdain  to 
Marrakivh! 
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roKtuonists  lid  0AIIC B  Perkins 
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Museum  addition 
draws  rave  reviews 


by  Michael  Govan 

More  than  1100  peo- 
ple    filled    the 
atrium    and    new 
galleries  of  Law- 
rence   Hali      last 
Saturday  night  for 
the  long  awaited  reopening  of  the 
Williams  College  Museum  of  Art 
( WCM A ) .  The  new  sales  desk  was 
used,  not  for  catalogs  and  posters, 
but  for  cheese,  crackers,  salmon 
mousse,  and  $2000  worth  of  cham- 
pagne to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  $4.5  million  addition  to  the 
College  Museum;  this  will  make 
the  WCM  A  one  of  the  finest  college 
museums  in  the  country. 

The  addition  was  designed  by 
prominent  American  architect 
Charles  Moore  of  the  Connecticut 
firm  Moore,  Grover,  and  Harper. 
Construction  of  the  building  began 
in  the  midst  of  some  controversy. 
The  bid  on  Moore's  original  design 
came  in  almost  75  percent  over 
budget.   Consequently,   much  of 
Moore's  characteristically  whim- 
sical architectural  detail,  such  as 
a  sculpture  of  a  giant  golf  ball  out- 
side the  Museum  entrance  and 
large  screen  walls  between  the 
Museum  and  Fayerweather  Hall, 
does  not  exist  as  part  of  the  addi- 
tion. Other,  more  necessary,  fea- 
tures such  as  a  loading  dock  and  a 
ceiling  in  the  main  gallery  were 
also    cut,    although   the   College 
hopes  to  add  those  features  at  a 
later  date. 

Engaging  environment 
The  festive  atmosphere  of  the 
Museum's  opening  belied  any  con- 
troversy. Museum  staff  and  Art 
Department  faculty  were 
extremely  pleased  with  the  way 
the  addition  turned  out.  The  Muse- 
um's first  visitors,  as  well,  gave 
the  building  rave  reviews.  "It's  a 
distinctive  and  engaging  environ- 
ment which  is  achieved  through  a 
combination  of  paintings  and 
architecture,"  said  student  Peter 
Massey  '85.  "You're  naturally 
drawn  to  it,"  commented  Kathy 
Howard  '84, "It's  a  place  to  walk 
through  and  enjoy." 

Art    Professor    E.J.    Johnson 
noted  how  beautifully  the  building 
worked   with  great  numbers  of 
people.  "The  atrium,"  said  John- 
son,"was    full    of   commotion-- 
people    were    talking,    laughing, 
and  watching  other  people.   Yet 
the    galleries    were    relatively 
quiet.  People  circulated  well  and 
could  actually  look  at  the  paint- 
ings in  peace."  Johnson  remarked 
that  architects  Moore  and  Harper 
were  also  pleased  with  the  final 
product. 

The    addition    provides    the 
WCMA  with  sophisticated  light- 


P 

^ 
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The  atrium  between  old  Lawrence  Hall  and  the  new  galleries. 


ing,  climate  control  and  security 
systems,  and  a  great  deal  of  exhi- 
bition space,  as  well  as  class- 
rooms, offices  and  a  slide  room  for 
the  Art  Department.  The  addition 
will  allow  students  many  new 
opportunities  for  research  and 
museum  work.  Museum  Director 
Thomas  Krens  points  out  the 
opportunity  students  will  have  to 
be  directly  involved  with  exhibi- 
tion development. 

New  directions 

Some  of  the  new  directions  the 
WCMA  will  take  are  explored  in 
the    opening    exhibitions,    "The 
New  England  Eye:  Master  Amer- 
ican Paintings  in  New  England 
School,    College   and   University 
Collections,"  curated  by  former 
WCMA    Director    Lane    Faison, 
includes  works  from  almost  25 
New   England  Museums.   In  his 
catalogue  introduction,  Professor 
Faison    writes,    "Our   title   'The 
New  England  Eye,'  refers  to  the 
perceptiveness  of   the  directors 


A  view  toward  the  1954  gallery  over  the  atrium's  aerial  walkway. 


and  curators  in  developing  their 
collections  as  adjuncts  to  the 
study  of  art."  Faison  will  teach  a 
course  this  semester  based  on  the 
paintings  in  the  exhibition. 

"Selections  from  the  Lawrence 
H.  Bloedel  Collection"  resides  in 
the  two  newly  renovated  galleries 
of  old  Lawrence  Hall.  Before  his 
death  in  1976,  Lawrence  Bloedel 
provided  for  the  dispersal  of  his 
more  than  300  examples  of  Ameri- 
can Art  in  a  bequest  which  allotted 
half  the  works  to  the  WCMA  and 
half  to  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  in  New  York.  A  Wil- 
liams alumnus,  Bloedel  had  been 
a  resident  of  Williamstown  for  50 
years.         The    exhibition    com- 
bines many  of  the  paintings  in  the 
College's    own    collection    with 
some  from  the  Whitney  Museum's. 
Brottiers  Prendergast 
Perhaps  the  most  well-recieved 
exhibition  was  "The  Art  of  Mau- 
rice and  Charles  Prendergast,"  in 
the    new    Maurice   and    Charles 
Prendergast  Gallery.  Included  in 
the  show  are  watercolors  and  oils 
by  Maurice,  and  panels  by  his 
brother  Charles.  The  gallery  will 
be  devoted  to  Prendergast  exhibi- 
tions which  will  change  periodi- 
cally to  define  certain  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  two.  The  show  also 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
undertaking    at    Williams:    The 
Marice  and  Charles  Prendergast 
Systema  tic    Catalogue    Project. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Eugenie 
Prendergast   Foundation, Inc., 
this  effort  to  research  and  docu- 
ment the  complete  works  of  these 
two  American   artists  will  con- 
tinue for  three  or  four  years,  cul- 
minating   in    a    fully-illustrated 
catalouge  in  several  volumes.  Dr. 
Milton  W.   Brown, the  appointed 
Prendergast  Senior  Fellow,  will 
serve  as  Adjunct  Professor  of  Art 
History  at  Williams  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  project. 


Convocation  changes  tone  and  focus 

Ceremony  marks  beginning  of  year-long  Celebration  of  the  Arts 


"What  do  you  know  of  the  value 
of  a  dollar?"  Jason  Robards 
growled  at  a  silent  and  spellbound 
audience.  Robards  delivered  his 
powerful  performance  while  in  tra- 
ditional academic  dress  on  a 
corner  of  the  Chapin  Hall  stage  at 
Saturday's  Convocation.  Robards' 
reading,  and  a  performance  by 
Janos  Starker  -  in  lieu  of  the  more 
usual  Convocation  speeches  -  was 
a  microcosmic  represntation  of 
this  year's  Convocation  as  a 
whole;  it  was  very  different  from 
past  convocations  and  delightfully 
entertaining. 

Variations  on  a  tradition 

Convocation  was  dedicated  to 
Williams'  year-long  "Celebration 
of  the  Arts."  So  while  tradition  had 
its  place  -  the  seniors  and  profes- 
sors paraded  down  the  aisle  of 
Chapin  Hall  in  their  gowns  and 
academic  robes;  and  Robert  Mor- 
ris (in  absentia),  Alan  Schneider, 
Janos  Starker,  Jason  Robards,  Jr. 
and  Twyla  Tharp  received  honor- 
ary degrees  -  the  mood  was  light 
and  untraditional.  (At  one  poin- 
t.even  President  Chandler  dis- 
solved into  laughter.)  In  keeping 
with  the  theme,  "Art  Works," 
Starker  and  Robards  delivered 
polished  performances  instead  of 
speeches.  And,  our  sober  aca- 
demic community  blundered  and 
laughed  through  a  shaky  rendition 
of  "The  Mountains,"  our  alma 
mater. 

Robards'  stirring  monologue 

Robards  presented  a  very  effec- 
tive dramatic  rendition  of  a  mono- 
logue from  the  fourth  act  of 
Eugene  O'Neill's  Long  Day's  Jour- 
ney into  Night.  His  portrayal  of  a 
father,  responding  to  his  son's 
accusation  of  being  miserly,  was 
well  received  by  the  entire 
audience.  The  selection  dealt  with 
one  man's  reaction  to  hardship  and 
his  subsequent  fears  to  take  risks, 
his  compromise  of  personal  fulfil- 
lment for  monetary  gain  and  his 
plea  to  his  son  for  understanding. 


Seniors  Kathy  Spraltz  and  Val  Difebo  share  a  laugh  in  a  pause  at  the  Convocation  ceremony. 


(Schelbe) 


Flawless  performance 

Following  this  masterful, 
thought-provoking  reading,  cellist 
Starker  performed  two  pieces 
without  accompaniment:  the 
"Prelude  to  Suite  No.  3  in  C 
Major,"  by  J.S.  Bach  and  "Suite 
for  Unaccompanied  Cello,"  by 
Caspar  Gasado.  A  fitting  juxtapo- 
sition of  classical  and  contempor- 
ary, these  selections  captured  the 
mood  of  Convo-cation.  The  Pre- 
lude, an  18th  century  work,  was 
both  solemn  and  joyous,  while  the 
Suite,  which  clearly  showed  the 
influence  of  Eastern  European  folk 
tunes  and  exotic  modal  harmonies, 
(a  20th  century  trend),  conveyed 
both  extreme  pathos  and  unres- 
trained gaiety.  Not  only  were  these 
selections  appropriately  fitting, 
they  were  also  flawlessly  executed 


and  well  appreciated  by  the  cap- 
tive audience. 

Many  people  found  Convoca-tion 
to  be  more  enjoyable  than  they  had 
expected.  "It  was  a  lot  more  enter- 
taining and  original  than  others  I 
had  been  to,"  Amy  Lewtas  '84 
remarked.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics  William  Wooters  agreed, 
noting  also  that  the  theme  added 
interest  to  the  ceremony. 

Singing  and  laughing 

The  lighter  mood  of  the  cerem- 
ony was  enhanced  by  delightful 
and  oh-so-human  elements:  The 
be-gowned  and  be-tassled  seniors 
-  especially  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
members  -exuded  a  mix  of  pride 
and  sheepishness.  The  professors, 
sitting  properly  on  stage  with  rosy 
faces  turned  attentively  toward 
the  speaker  or  performer,  slyly 


winked  at  students  and  joined  in 
the  giggling  through  "The  Moun- 
tains." And  renowned  director 
Alan  Schneider  looked  like  he  was 
having  the  time  of  his  life;  he 
grinned,  smiled,  nodded  and 
laughed  at  everything,  pleased  as 
punch  and  full  of  genuine  delight 
like  a  child  at  Christmas. 

Convocation  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  final  benediction  by 
the  Reverend  Carol  S.  Pepper  and 
the  customary  singing  of  "The 
Mountains."  Although  our  rendi- 
tion of  this  time-honored  song  was 
not  as  flawless  as  Starker's  cello 
performance,  It  was.  Indeed,  as 
different  as  this  year's  convoca- 
tion Itself. 

reported  by  Monica  Fennell,  Martin 
Hildebrand,  Kathi  Rosenbaum  and 
Tracy  Tenser 


Robert  Morris 

Robert  Morris  Is  consid- 
ered a  pioneer  of  the  minimal 
sculpture  movement.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  painter 
and  has  experimented  with 
many  art  forms,  Including 
video,  dance  and  choreo- 
graphy. He  has  exhibited  In 
major  museums  both  In  this 
country  and  abroad  and  has 
received  many  honors, 
including  a  Guggenheim 
Foundation  Fellowship  In 
1969  and  the  Sculpture 
Award  from  the  Society  of 
the  Four  Arts  In  1975. 

Morris  was  an  Artlst-ln- 
Residence  at  Williams  dur- 
ing the  1977  Winter  Study 
period  and  constructed  a 
large  mirrored  culpture 
which  was  displayed  at  the 
Clark  Art  Institute. 


Jason  Robards 

Jason  Robards  Is  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  dramatic 
actors  and  the  winner  of  two 
Academy  Awards. 

He  has  starred  In  many 
Broadway  plays  and  Is  espe- 
cially acclaimed  for  his  per- 
formances in  the  works  of 
Eugene  O'Neill.  He  earned  a 
Tony  Award  as  Best  Actor 
for  his  performance  in  "The 
Disenchanted." 

His  feature  film  roles 
Include  Ben  Bradlee  In  "All 
the  President's  Men,"  for 
which  he  received  the 
Academy  Award  for  Best 
Supporting  Actor,  and 
Dashlell  Hammett  in 
"Julia,"  which  also  earned 
him  an  Academy  Award.  He 
recently  appeared  In  a 
Broadway  revival  of  "You 
Can't  Take  It  With  You," 


Alan  Schneider 

Alan  Schneider  has  played 
an  Important  role  In  bringing 
avant-garde  plays  to  Ameri- 
can audiences.  He  has 
directed  more  than  100  pro- 
ductions in  the  American 
theatre.  Including  all  of 
Samuel  Beckett's  plays.  He 
has  also  directed  most  of 
Edward  Albee's  plays, 
including  "Who's  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?,"  for  which 
he  won  a  Tony  award. 

Schneider  has  taught  at 
Catholic  University  and  Bos- 
ton University  and  Is  cur- 
rently head  of  the  Graduate 
Directing  Pro-gram  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
San  Diego. 


Twyla  Tharp 

Twyla  Tharp,  an  innova- 
tive choreographer,  has  stu- 
died ballet,  jazz  and  modern 
technique.  Since  1971  she  has 
choreographed  many  pieces 
for  her  company  of  16 
dancers  who  have  performed 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe  and  are  now  In 
residence  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music. 

Tharp  has  received  special 
commissions  from  other 
dance  companies,  including 
the  Joffrey  Ballet  and  the 
American  Ballet  Theatre. 
She  Is  well  known  for  her 
work  in  films  such  as  "Hair" 
and  "Ragtime."  Tharp  most 
recently  completed  an 
anthology  videotape  docu- 
menting her  career  from 
1965  to  the  present. 


Janos  Starker 

Janos  Starker,  born  in 
Hungary,  was  a  child  prod- 
igy who  began  playing  the 
cello  at  age  6,  Instructed 
younger  students  at  8,  and 
first  played  professionally  at 
14.  When  he  first  came  to  the 
United  States  In  1948  he  had 
already  established  himself 
as  principal  cellist  of  the 
Budapest  Opera  and  Phil- 
harmonic and  as  a  promising 
soloist. 

Before  going  to  teach  at 
Indiana  University  In  1958. 
he  served  as  principal  cellist 
with  the  Dallas  Opera 
Orchestra,  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  the 
Chicago  Symphony.  Today 
he  Is  considered  one  of  the 
world's  finest  performers 
and  has  recorded  most  of  the 
literature  for  cello. 


World  Premiere 


New  work  marks 
Trio's  longevity 


by  Alfred  Haft 

The  Williams  Trio  opened  its  1983- 
1984  season  last  Thursday  with  a 
world  premiere  of  Benjamin  Lees' 
"Trio  for  Piano.  Violin,  and  Cello" 
and  Beethoven's  "Archduke  Trio." 
The  members  of  the  Williams  Trio 
are:  Julius  Hegyl,  violin;  Douglas  Moore,  cello; 
and,  Paula  Ennls-Dwyer,  piano. 

At  the  concert  on  Thursday,  the  Williams  Trio 
performed  Lees'  work  twice.  In  order  to  give  It  a 
chance  to  grow  on  the  audience. 

Special  commisssion 

Lees  wrote  his  piece  as  a  special  commission  for 
the  Williams  Trio  after  the  members  contacted 
him  In  early  1982.  Moore,  cellist  for  the  Trio  since 
its  founding  In  1970,  felt  that,  after  thirteen  years. 
It  was  time  the  group  performed  a  piece  which 
would  establish  them  In  the  eyes  of  a  larger 
audience.  They  concentrated  on  well-known 
American  composers,  and  finally  selected  Ben- 
jamin Lees. 

Lees'  artistic  goals 

In  a  brief  talk  between  the  two  renditions.  Lees 
commented  that  despite  some  maintenance  of 
tonality, "the  twentieth  century  has  changed  the 
concent  of  idea  and  theme.  In  the  Classical  Era, 
you  had  a  theme  stated,  then  a  second  theme,  and 


then  a  recapitulation.  I  want  to  present  one  long 
idea,  and  within  It,  have  many  smaller  themes 
which  can  be  immediately  developed.  I  want  you 
always  to  feel  that  something  has  happened. 
Development  comes  and  goes  with  ideas  without 
having  a  formal  'development  section.'" 

The  "Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Cello"  is  divided 
into  two  sections  --  a  "slow"  section  and  a  "force- 
ful" section.  The  piece  has  a  thicker,  more  famil- 
iar sound  than  much  contemporary  music 
because,  as  Lees  explained,  the  piece  is  tonal. 
Through  themes  and  variations,  the  music  always 
returned  to  a  tonal  center. 

Lees  was  born  in  1924  in  China  to  Russian  par- 
ents. He  came  to  the  United  States  when  still 
young,  and  began  studying  piano  almost  imme- 
diately. After  winning  a  Fromm  Foundation 
award  in  1953,  and,  later,  Guggenheim  and  Ful- 
bright  fellowships,  he  went  to  Europe  to  continue 
his  studies.  Since  then  he  has  received  numerous 
commissions  including  pieces  for  the  Tokyo 
String  Quartet,  the  American  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, and  the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  is  now  working 
on  a  solo  piece  for  pianist  Emanuel  Ax. 

Sunday,  the  Williams  Trio  gave  a  repeat  perfor- 
mance at  Simon's  Rock  of  Bard  College  In  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts,  and  will  play  Lees' 
piece  again  at  SUNY  Geneseo  on  September  25. 


^Tianna''  opens  Gaudino  Forum 

"Gay  at  the  movies;  gay  at  Williams'^ 


by  Benjamin  Duke 


w 


riter  director 
John  Sayles  '72 
and  producer 
Maggie  Renzl  '73 
fielded  a  variety 
of  questions  about  their  careers 
and  their  latest  film,  Lianna, 
Sunday  afternoon  from  a  full 
house  in  Bronfman  Hall.  The 
discussion  followed  a  showing  of 
the  controversial  and  critically 
applauded  film  about  two 
women's  homosexual  relation- 
ship. 

The  film  and  discussion 
together  were  the  first  in  a  ser- 
ies of  four  events  this  month  and 
in  October  focussing  on  the 
theme  "Gay  at  the  Movies.  Gay 
at  Williams. "  The  series  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  Robert  L.  Gaudino 
Memorial  Fund,  which  honors  a 
Williams  professor  who  died  in 
1974.  The  fund  Is  used  for  activi- 
ties reflecting  his  provocative 
style. 

Since  his  graduation  from 
Williams,  Sayles  has  scored 
surprising  successes  working 
Independently  on  low-budget 
films  such  as  The  Return  of  the 
Secaucus  Seven, Baby  It's  You, 
and  most  recently,  Lianna.  With 
funds  from  private  investors 
raised  mainly  by  Renzl,  who 
along  with  Sayles  also  appeared 
in  the  films,  he  has  managed  to 
keep  free  from  the  editorial  res- 
trictions placed  on  large  studio 
productions. 

Sayles  said  he  wrote  the 
screenplay  for  Lianna  six  years 
ago  after  witnessing  several 
"really  bitter  breakups" 
between  couples  with  children 
while  also  hearing  about 
divorced  women  who  lost  cus- 
tody of  their  children  after 
starting  a  gay  relationship. 
Lianna,  played  by  Canadian 
actress  Jane  (Griffiths,  leaves  a 
dreary  marriage  to  a  college 
professor  and  moves  away  from 
her  childien  in  favor  of  a  female 
lovei". 
Both  Savles  and  Kenzl  ans- 


wered questions  informally, 
often  jokingly,  on  scattered  top- 
ics ranging  from  his  treatment 
of  lesbians  in  Lianna  to  general 
questions  about  the  film 
Industry. 

Even  after  deciding  to  pro- 
duce the  film,  Renzl  said,  it  took 


cussion,  Sayles  and  Renzl  also 
discussed  a  number  of  themes 
treated  in  the  film,  such  as  the 
impact  of  Lianna's  affair  on  her 
children,  and  the  differing  prej- 
udices shown  in  the  reactions  of 
her  friends. 
To    chart    those    reactions, 


A  candid  film  that  .  .  . 
"Nobody  really  wanted 
to  see." 


her  about  18  months  to  raise 
enough  funds  for  a  candid  film 
that,  as  Sayles  put  it.  "Nobody 
really  wanted  to  see."  Gay 
women's  groups  Renzl  ap- 
proached were  reluctant  to  sup- 
port the  filming  of  a  screenplay 
written  by  a  man. 
During  the  course  of  the  dis- 


*Do  they 
know?,  should 
they  know? 
and  does  it 
make  any 
difference?' 


Sayles  said  he  set  the  film  on  a 
close-knit  university  campus, 
"a  setting  where  your  job  is  also 
your  community."  News 
spreads  quickly  there;  a  friend 
initially  snubs  Lianna,  and  her 
husband  loses  an  important  aca- 
demic appointment. 

"When  you're  gay,"  Sayles 
remarked,  "There's  always  this 
wondering,  'Do  they  know?, 
should  they  know?,  and  does  it 
make  any  difference?" 

That  insecurity,  he  said, 
helped  him  guide  his  Interest  in 
how  the  characters  are  "paying 
in  different  ways"  for  the  choi- 
ces they  make.  Lianna  suffers 
"every  little  day"  during  her 
marriage,  Sayles  said,  but  the 
alternative  is  the  anguish  of  an 
opprobrious  ^ffair  that  doesn't 
last. 

Though  Lianna's  first  gay 
affair  falls  apart,  Sayles  agreed 
in  response  to  a  question  that 
the  film  ends  optimistically, 
skirting  issues  of  job  and  child 
custody  discrimination  often 
suffered  by  lesbians. 

"It's  optimistic  in  that  I  didn't 
want  it  to  turn  into  the  well  of 
loneliness...!  feel  that  anything 
you  choose  to  do,  you  have  to 
pay.  So  I  didn't  want  it  to  turn 
into  melodrama." 
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Flume  clogs  Baxter 


by  Jack  Mayher 

No  one  seems  to  care  that  it  con- 
serves water.  No  one  seems  to 
care  how  much  money  It  will  save 
the  College.  Most  students  just 
think  it  is  disgusting.  Call  it  what 
you  will,  the  flume— a  new  dish- 
washing monstrosity  in  the  Bax- 
ter dining  room-looks  like  it  is 
here  to  stay. 

For  anyone  who  has  not  yet 


"l)ecome  educated"  in  the  flume's 
use. 

However,  a  food  service  worker 
who  asked  not  to  be  named  dis- 
agreed, saying  the  lines  will  per- 
sist. "The  trouble  is  that  now  both 
sides  have  to  funnel  into  one  dish 
area,"  he  said. 

Hodgkins  described  how  the 
flume  saves  energy  because  it 
does  not  run  all  the  time.  When  not 


experienced  it,  the  flume  is  a  long  loaded  it  can  idle,  yielding  energy 
trough  full  of  flowing  water  into  savingsof  up  to  85  percent,  he  said, 
which  students  are  now  required 
to  dump  their  scraps  and  mess 
after  meals.  They  also  have  to 
load  their  dishes  onto  moving 
racks  on  a  conveyer  belt. 
Students  seem  united  in  oppos- 


The  machine  will  also  save 
money  because  it  recycles  water. 
A  regular  garbage  disposal  wastes 
"about  1.25  million  gallons  of 
water  a  year,"  Hodgkins  said. 

The  College  may  even  be  able  to 


ing  the  flume.  For  the  most  part,    profit  from  the  flume's  refuse.  The 
complaints  center  on  its  slowness    trough  carries  food,  paper  and 


and  its  general  unattractiveness. 

"It  ruins  your  meal,"  said  Deb- 
bie Semel  '86.  "To  have  to  throw 
your  food  in  there  with  everyone 
else's,  and  then  to  have  it  all  over 
your  hands  with  nothing  to  clean  it 
off  with-it's  just  gross." 

In  the  past,  students  were 
required  only  to  drop  off  their 
trays  at  separate  windows  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  Baxter, 
but  both  windows  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Instead,  lines  of  students 
now  wind  through  both  doors  and 
converge  on  the  central  flume 

area. 

Although  watchful  Food  Service 
employees  try  to  herd  the  students 
on  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  flume  has 
caused  delays  of  up  to  20  minutes 
at  lunchtime. 

Kathy  Hewitt  '85,  a  Mission 
Park  resident,  summed  up  the 
opinion  of  many  upperclassmen 
"I'm  just  glad  that  I  don't  have  to 
eat  there  much." 

The  College  installed  three  new 
dishwashers  over  the  summer 
because  the  old  ones  simply  wore 
out,  according  to  Jim  Hodgkins, 
Director  of  Food  Services.  He  said 
the  high  bacteria  counts  found  in 
some  campus  kitchens  last  year 
during  a  routine  health  check 
were  probably  caused  by  the  old 
machines  not  functioning  properly 

The  other  two  new  dishwashers, 
in  Greylock  and  Driscoll,  don't 
have  flumes  because  installing 
them  there  would  have  required 
extensive  renovation  of  both  build- 
ings, Hodgkins  explained. 

Hodgkins  said  the  inconven- 
ience the  Baxter  flume  causes  is 
well  worth  it  when  one  considers  it 
saves  "over  $20,000  a  year  in  labor 
costs  alone,"  he  said. 

Hodgkins  said  the  use  of  the 
machine  will  cut  out  one  full-time 
job  and  four  student  jobs  in  the 
Baxter  dlshroom.  Student  workers 
are  no  longer  needed  to  load  dishes 
into  the  machine,  but  they  still 
have  to  unload  It  when  It  flnlshes. 

However,  those  same  shifts  are 
easily  made  up  because  there  are 
chronic  shortages  in  manpower  in 
the  rest  of  the  food  service  system, 
Hodgkins  said. 

Hodgkins  said  he  bellves  the 
delays  will  decrease  as  students 


waste  water  to  a  machine  which 
grinds  it  into  pulp.  Food  Service 
might  be  able  to  sell  the  pulp  as 
garden  mulch,  although  there  are 
no  such  plans  as  yet,  Hodgkins 
said. 


Reaction  was  mixed  to  Pepsi's  summer 
takeover  of  the  dining  hall  soda  concession 
.  .  .  but  the  flume  got  looks  like  this  from 
everyone.  (FInnemore  and  Shapiro) 


"No  Coke-Pepsir 

Williams  students  returned  to  campus  this  semes- 
ter to  And  themselves  victims  of  the  Pepsi  Challenge. 

During  the  summer  Pepsi,  Diet  Pepsi  and  Moun- 
tain Dew  replaced  Coke.  Tab  and  Sprite  as  the  sodas 
of  choice  in  the  dining  halls  of  the  College. 

Student  reaction  has  been  mixed,  but  Coke  and  Tab 
lovers  have  been  the  most  vocal  in  their  opposition. 
Senior  Orrin  Murray  said  "vehement"  was  not  a 
strong  enough  word  to  express  his  opposition  to  the 
change. 

"Let's  talk  incomparable."  Murray  fumed.  "One 
Is  not  a  cola.  I  understand  that  Mountain  Dew  has 
more  caffeine  than  any  other  soft  drink.  I  will  not 
drink  that.  I  will  not  drink  Pepsi.  I  want  my  Coke." 

,  •  (     I 
Need  tinted  glasses 

"We  should  go  back  to  Coke,"  said  Andy  McElfresh 
'85.  "But  if  Pepsi  Is  going  to  stay  we  should  at  least 
get  tinted  glasses  for  the  Mountain  Dew.  It  looks  too 
much  like  urine." 

"I  need  my  Tab,"  said  diet  drinker  Madeline 
Hughes  '86.  "Even  the  Diet  Pepsi  drinker  isn't 
satisfied." 

Director  of  Food  Service  Jim  Hodgkins,  who 
claims  to  find  no  difference  in  taste  between  Coke 
and  Pepsi,  said  that  Pepsi  made  him  an  offer  which 
was  better  than  the  one  he  was  getting  from  Coke, 
both  in  terms  of  price  and  service. 

Better  service? 

With  the  machines  being  serviced  directly  by  Pep 
si's  distributor.  Mohawk  Beverages  in  Pittsfield. 
Hodgkins  hopes  that  the  service  will  be  better  than 
Coke's,  whose  machines  are  serviced  through  the 
company  itself. 

Pepsi  had  never  challenged  Coke's  domination  of 
Williams  before.  "They  [the  companies]  were  not  set 
up  to  be  competitive."  Hodgkins  said. 

Recently,  however.  Pepsi  has  become  very  aggres- 
sive in  their  marketing,  picking  up  such  dining 
empires  as  Burger  King  and  Burger  Chef  as  well  as 
Williams'  Food  Service. 

But  Coke.  Tab,  and  Sprite  fans  should  not  lose  hope. 
Hodgkins  said  that  if  Coke  comes  to  him  with  a  better 
offer.  Coke  once  again,  could  be  it. 

'  '^ '  -Jack  \1ayher 
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Adidas  Shoes 
All  Athletic  Equipment 
Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 
Everything  for  Men  & 

Women 
Racket  Sales  &  Service 
Class  Rings 
Gifts 


Levis 
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WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-608^  8  am-11  pm  Th-Sat 


IMPORTED  BEER  MADNESS 

Labatts  $12.99/cas8 

Heineken  $15.99/case 

Becks  $15.99/cas8  ,.^    , 

Guiness  Stout   $15.99/case 

Harp's    $15.99/case 

not  including  deposit 
NEW  SPECIALS  DAILY 

Proper  Identification  Required 


Cash 
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"  Carry 
Vz  Keg  Specials 


Miller's 
$37.00 

Carling's 
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New  gym  springs  forth  ^#|^|^^f 


1    ,   I.' 
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by  John  Clayton  and  Jeff  Brainard 

Ground-breaking  on  the  new  gym  is  scheduled  for  the  spring  of 
1984,  as  the  College  has  already  authorized  design  drawings  and 
raised  $7  million  out  of  the  total  $10  million  estimated  price  tag  for 
the  building. 

Plans  call  for  the  gym  and  swimming  pool  to  be  housed  in  a 
T-shaped  building  located  south  of  the  squash  courts  and  stretching 
down  Spring  Street. 

The  basketball  court  will  front  on  Spring  Street  and  extend  south 
behind  the  Adams  Building,  which  houses  Hart's  Pharmacy, 
McClelland's  Stationery  and  Salvatore's.  It  will  have  a  brick 
facade  similar  to  the  Adams  Building. 

The  basketball  facility  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  1800.  Lasell 
Gymnasium,  which  houses  the  current  basketball  court,  was  built 
In  1886,  five  years  before  basketball  was  invented.  The  new  court 
will  be  used  for  varsity  games  and  can  also  be  divided  into  two 
practice  courts. 

The  building  will  also  include  coaches'  offices  and  possibly  locker 
rooms;  the  College  also  plans  to  rent  out  commercial  space  on  the 
first  floor,  on  Spring  Street. 

The  new  50-meter  swimming  pool  will  be  nestled  between  the 
gym  and  Lansing  Chapman  hockey  rink.  The  pool  will  have  seating 
for  500. 

William  Reed,  treasurer  and  vice-president  of  the  College, 
explained  that  Williamstown's  zoning  laws  would  have  prohibited 
stacking  the  pool  and  gym  on  top  of  each  other. 

"As  one  building  it  would  have  been  about  70  feet  high,"  Reed 
said.  "It  would  have  dominated  the  town. ..and  have  been  the  only 
thing  you'd  see.  And  it  would  have  obscured  Lawrence  Hall." 

Buildings  demolished 

To  make  room  for  the  gym,  the  College  will  have  to  tear  down 
Drummond's  Cleaners,  the  Williams  News  Room,  and  Goodman's 
Jewelers,  according  to  Winthrop  M.  Wassenar,  director  of  physi- 
cal plant.  The  College  owns  both  buildings. 

Those  businesses  will  probably  be  able  to  relocate  to  a  commer- 
cial office  building  the  College  is  planning  to  build  at  the  south  end 
of  Spring  Street,  between  the  American  Legion  and  the  Travel 
Store,  by  this  spring.  Reed  said.  (See  Spring  Street  story,  pg.  1.) 

College  officials  had  thought  they  might  have  to  tear  down  the 
Adams  Building  to  make  way  for  the  gym.  But  the  current  plan  no 
longer  requires  its  destruction. 

Initially,  the  architects  also  had  problems  fitting  the  pool 
between  the  gym  and  hockey  rink.  But  according  to  Reed,  the 
College  bargained  with  the  Post  Office  to  acquire  a  22-foot  wide 
strip  of  land  running  down  the  rear  of  the  Post  Office's  land. 

In  return  for  the  rear  plot,  the  College  will  swap  a  strip  of  college- 
owned  land  down  the  Post  Office  driveway,  behind  the  Record 
Store. 

"The  postmaster  didn't  mind  [the  swap],  he  just  needed  some 
place  to  pile  snow  in  the  wintertime,"  Reed  said.  "He's  been  a  true 
citizen  for  us.  He  supported  the  whole  idea." 

Conte  slashes  bureaucracy 

However,  Reed  noted  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  had  to  approve 
the  swap.  At  first  he  feared  the  project  would  be  held  up  in  the 
bureaucracy""it  looked  like  a  good  year  until  we  could  get  a  deci- 
sion," Reed  said. 

Then  U.S.  Representative  Silvio  Conte,  who  represents  William 
stown,  intervened.  "He  really  speeded  things  up,"  Reed  said. 

President  John  Chandler  said, "We've  already  raised  over  seven 
million  of  the  ten  million  dollars  needed,  and  I'm  very  confident 
that  we  will  be  able  to  raise  the  rest  by  the  springtime." 

Chandler  said  a  large  portion  of  the  money  came  from  a  $750,000 
grant  from  The  Kresge  Foundation,  which  also  gave  Williams  a 
large  grant  to  help  build  Lawrence  Hall. 

"It's  a  very  large  grant,  and  it  was  a  little  bit  surprising  that  we 
got  it,"  Reed  said. 

Wassenar  said  they  are  now  consulting  with  architects  to  deter- 
mine how  to  use  the  old  space  in  Lasell.  "We're  pretty  sure  that  the 
upstairs  gym  will  be  used  for  a  dance  studio,"  Wassenar  said.  "Our 
questions  now  involve  the  pool  and  the  locker  rooms,  depending  on 
how  much  locker  room  space  we  decide  to  put  in  the  new  facility," 
Wassenar  said. 


The  new  gym  as  seen  from  Morgan  Hall  in  this  architect's  drawing 

Coaches'  News   Space  shuffle 


Dick  Farley  was  named  New 
England  Indoor  Track  Coach  of 
the  Year  by  the  New  England 
Track  Coaches  Association  this 
summer. 

Last  winter's  Williams  squad, 
under  P'arley  and  four  assistants, 
amassed  a  10-0  record,  including  a 
win  over  strong  Division  II  Spring- 
field College. 

While  Farley  was  pleased  with 
the  performances  of  individual 
stars  like  Tomas  Alejandro  '83 
and  Bo  Parker  '84,  he  attributed 
the  Ephs'  success  to  the  team's 
depth. 

Joseph  Dailey,  wrestling  coach, 
offensive  line  coach  for  the  foot- 
ball team,  and  assistant  professor 
of  physical  education,  is  spending 
the  academic  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico. 

Dailey  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in 
physical  education  and  teaching 
in  the  undergraduate  physical 
education  program  at  UNM. 

Dailey  will  also  be  a  member  of 
the  New  Mexico  football  staff, 
working  under  coach  Bill  Dunn  as 
a  graduate  assistant. 


Continued  fronn  Page  1 

This  year's  annual  fund- 
raising  drive  kicks  off  on 
October  1,  and  in  spite  of  what 
he  called  "minor  inconven- 
iences," Director  of  Annual  Giv- 
ing Bob  Behr  said  he  expects 
"another  spectacular  fund." 

"[Since]  we  couldn't  have 
moved  a  month  ago,  I'm  glad 
we're  moving  when  the  fund  is 
just  getting  underway,"  Behr 
explained. 

Jesup  to  be  gutted 

As  soon  as  the  offices  in  Jesup 
have  moved,  the  building  will  be 
"completely  gutted"  to  make 
way  for  the  College  computer 
center,  according  to  College 
Treasurer  William  Reed. 

The  building  will  be  totally 
rebuilt  inside,  with  two  new 
stairways  and  an  elevator 
added.  The  Jesup  auditorium 
will  be  demolished  and  separ- 
ated into  rooms  on  two  floors, 
Reed  said. 

However,  he  stressed,  the 
building  will  "retain  unique 
architectural  features.  It  won't 


be  a  cold  building;  it'll  have 
some  character,  to  let  you  know 
the  building  had  a  past." 

The  renovation  of  Jesup  Hall 
is  being  done  by  the  Joseph  Fon- 
taine Brothers  of  Springfield, 
who  also  built  the  Lawrence 
Hall  addition. 

Other  offices  which  were  for- 
merly in  Jesup  have  already 
relocated.  The  coaches  are  now 
in  Jenness  House  behind  the 
chemistry  building;  Pooh  Per- 
plex has  moved  to  the  basement 
of  Weston  Language  Center; 
and  the  1914  library  now  occu- 
pies the  basement  of  Greylock 
Dining  Hall. 

Director  of  Career  Counseling 
Fatma  Kassamali  said  she  feels 
very  positive  about  her  office's 
move. 

"We  don't  feel  downgraded  at 
all,"  she  said.  "The  new  facility 
has  more  space  and  has  been 
recently  redecorated.  Our 
library  looks  more  like  a  real 
library.  The  administration  has 
met  all  our  needs." 


Football  stands  attract  fans 


PABST  BLUE  RIBBON 
WELCOMES  YOU  BACK  TO  WILLIAMS 


Quantity  and  Quality 

At  Only 

$33.00  a  keg 


Contact  Your  Campus  Representatives: 


Dan  Finneran 
Steve  Phalen 


X2934 
X2722 


Home  fans  will  have  "the  best  seats  In  the  house.' 


(Khakee) 


A  new  press  box  and  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  football  field  will  be  completed  within  a 
week  and  used  for  the  first  game  September  24,  according  to  Public  Information  Director 
Ray  Beyer  and  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant  Winthrop  Wassenar. 

Williams  fans  will  now  sit  on  the  west  side,  which  will  have  800  more  seats  than  last  year, 
Boyer  said. 

"Now  our  fans  will  get  the  best  seats  in  the  house,"  Boyer  said.  "Since  those  seats  are  on 
a  hill,  you'll  be  able  to  sit  in  the  first  row  and  see  over  the  players." 

The  new  press  box  is  just  as  long  as  the  old  one  but  is  three  stories  high.  The  ground  level 
will  be  used  for  storage  of  maintenance  equipment  while  the  second  level  will  be  for  print 
media  and  the  press  box  crew.  The  third  level  will  feature  seven  booths  to  be  used  for  team 
spotters,  visiting  scouts,  and  radio  broadcasts.  There  will  be  a  platform  for  film  crews  on 
the  roof. 

The  new  press  box  will  also  feature  opening  glass  windows  and  a  heating  system. 

Louis  Allegrone,  Inc.  of  Pittsfield  is  the  contractor  on  the  job. 

A  real  stadium 

Boyer  said  that  the  stands  on  the  north  end  of  the  field,  by  the  concession  stand,  will  not  be 
put  up  this  year  for  aesthetic  reasons.  "It  looks  like  a  real  football  stadium  when  you  go 
down  there  now,"  Boyer  said. 
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Three  new  faces 
in  Hopkins  Hall 

by  Lucy  Lytle 

The  College's  Dean  Team  has  a  new  line-up  this  year,  with  politi- 
cal science  professor  David  Colby  starting  off  as  Dean  of  Fresh- 
men. Newcomer  Sheila  Spear  will  be  Assistant  Dean  for 
exchanges,  replacing  Nancy  Mclntire  who  has  moved  on  to  become 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Affirmative  Action. 

The  Record  talked  to  the  three  last  week  as  they  settled  into  their 
new  jobs. 

You  have  to  have  both  a  rapport  with  them  and  some  distance, ' ' 
said  Colby  of  the  relationship  he  expects  to  have  with  students. 
"You  have  to  be  able  to  understand  what's  going  on  with  them,  feel 
empathy  for  what's  going  on  in  their  lives,  and  have  the  distance  to 
direct  them." 

Colby  said  he  has  not  felt  any  conflict  of  interest  in  fulfilling  his 
responsibilities  as  both  a  dean  and  a  teacher  but  he  admitted  his 
schedule  is  "hectic."  He  said  he  feels  his  primary  responsibilities 
are  "to  keep  that  academic  level  and  excitement  going." 

"Psychological  insight" 

Colby  declined  to  comment  on  what  he  thinks  are  the  biggest 
worries  and  concern  freshmen  have  to  face,  because  he  said  he 
didn't  want  to  start  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

But  he  did  say  that  he  thinks  the  new  freshmen  class  is  "a  very 
exciting  group.  From  a  teacher's  perspective,  they  seem  to  be 
active  in  class.  It  is  a  very  talented  group  of  people." 

Colby  replaced  Cris  T.  Roosenraad,  who  left  this  summer  to 
become  Dean  of  Students  at  Carleton  College  in  Minnesota. 

When  Colby  was  appointed  to  the  new  position  last  April,  Dean  of 
the  College  Daniel  O'Connor  noted  that  Colby  had  "psychological 
Insight  and  maturity."  O'Connor  also  indicated  that  Colby's  chair- 
manship of  the  Colby  Committee  on  sexual  harassment  last  year 
was  an  important  consideration  in  his  appointment. 

Mclntire's  new  Job 

As  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Affirmative  Action  and  Govern- 
ment Relations,  Mclntire  will  be  particularly  concerned  with  hlr- 

Continued  on  Page  7 


New  concrete  and  more  grass  greeted  the  freshmen  In  the  quad  this  fall.       (Scheibe) 


Campus  revitalized  over  summer; 
New  sidewalks,  fences  abound 


Dean  of  Freshmen  David  Colby  relaxes  behind  his  desk  as  he 
looks  forward  to  the  coming  year.  (Shapiro) 


by  Sarah  Abernathy 

The  College  has  spent  more  than  $335,000  on 
renovation  and  beautlflcatlon  projects  during 
this  summer  and  fall. 

One  of  the  most  visible  changes  is  the  revamped 
Freshman  Quad.  $60,000  was  spent  to  put  In  new 
sidewalks,  sod,  blacktop  and  fences. 

A  second  layer  of  pavement  will  be  laid  this 
week,  according  to  Director  of  Physical  Plant 
WInthrop  Wassenar.  The  base  coat  was  put  down 
before  students  arrived  to  give  the  Quad  a  semi- 
finished look,  he  said. 

"We  put  sod  down  so  that  people  could  get  on  it 
soon.  Once  the  ropes  are  off,  people  should  be  able 
to  play  frisbee  again,"  he  added. 

Speaking  at  Convocation  last  weekend.  Presi- 
dent John  Chandler  offered  another  explanation 
for  why  the  Quad  was  renovated.  "Recognizing 
how  much  alcohol  and  other  toxic  substances  had 
been  spilled  there,  we  decided  that  the  area 
needed  a  clean  up,"  he  said. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  subject  that  soil  to  too  care- 
ful a  chemical  analysis,"  Chandler  said  In  a  sub- 
sequent Interview. 

Gargoyle  fence 

A  new  addition  to  the  Freshman  Quad  is  a 
replica  of  the  famous  Gargoyle  Fence  located  in 
the  Science  Quad  and  along  Chapin  Hall  Drive. 
The  fence,  with  its  broad  railing,  provides  a  good 
seating  place  as  well  as  protecting  the  Quad  from 

vehicular  invasion,"  Chandler  said. 

New  sidewalks  can  be  found  all  over  campus. 


including  one  in  front  of  Lasell  Gym,  which  was 
an  $18,000  effort  partially  funded  by  the  town. 
There  is  another  new  sidewalk  outside  the  Admis- 
sions Office. 

The  five-year-old  waffle  path  in  front  of  Morgan 
Hall  was  finally  replaced,  too.  "Two  summers 
apro  two  students  spent  three  weeks  on  their  hands 

and  knees  filling  the  little  holes  with  dirt  and  then 
cutting  sod  to  fit.  Then  it  all  sank  again  and  it  got 
so  muddy  that  people  walked  on  both  sides  of  the 
path  but  not  on  It,"  Wassenar  explained. 

Accompanying  the  new  Alumni/Faculty  Cen- 
ter Is  a  $115,000  landscaping  plan  which  will 
include  a  parking  lot  between  St.  John's  Church 
and  Woodbridge  House.  St  John's  will  use  the  new 
lot  on  Sundays,  Wassenar  said. 

Some  smelly  problems 

While  digging  a  ditch  last  week  behind  Adams 
Memorial  Theatre,  workers  hit  a  sewage  pipe, 
creating  an  aromatic  ambience  around  the  new 
addition. 

"It  [the  ditch]  is  for  drainage  from  the  new 
parking  lots,  and  one  problem  digging  on  an  old 
campus  like  this  is  that  you  never  know  what 
you'll  hit,"  Wassenar  said. 

More  sprucing  up  is  slated  for  the  campus  later 
this  year.  The  College  will  transplant  at)out  25 
trees  from  Hopkins  Forest  and  $5000  worth  of 
planting  will  be  put  in  around  Sawyer  Library. 

A  plan  calling  for  a  circular  driveway  in  front  of 
Lawrence  Hall  has  been  temporarily  put  off  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds,  but  will  eventually  be  a  con- 
crete reality,  Wassenar  promised. 


Students  pack  the  house  at  Mission  Park 


by  Tim  Johnson 

College  dormitories  are 
bursting  at  the  seams,  due  to  a 
number  of  miscalculations  by 
the  College  and  the  resulting 
growth  of  the  on-campus  stu- 
dent body  to  1,981,  the  highest  In 
Williams'  history. 

The  overcrowding  has  hit 
Mission  Park  the  worst.  In  its 
scramble  for  bed  space,  the  Col- 
lege was  forced  to  assign  28  stu- 
dents to  live  in  living  rooms  in 
Mission  Park  In  late  August. 

Although  most  of  them  have 
since  l)een  relocated  or  have 
moved  off-campus,  eight  stu- 
dents are  still  living  in  such 
makeshift  arrangements. 

"Certainly  this  problem  was  a 
fluke,"  asserted  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor.  "It 
occurred  as  a  result  of  both  the 


low  rate  of  attrition  and  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  students 
who  decided  to  study  abroad." 

Returning  students 

In  calculating  the  amount  of 
space  available  for  housing,  the 
Dean's  Office  made  three  mis- 
calculations. Last  winter  the 
deans  estimated  that  115  stu- 
dents would  either  study  over- 
seas or  take  time  off  this 
year. However,  11  of  those  stu- 
dents decided  not  to  go  abroad 
after  all. 

In  addition,  the  deans  antici- 
pated that  25  students  would 
return  to  the  campus  after  hav- 
ing taken  leaves  of  absence. 
However,35  students  returned 
after  taking  time  off  last 
semester. 

The  deans  also  expected  that 
many  transfer  applicants  would 


enroll. Thirty-two  transfers 
enrolled— seven  over  the  pro- 
jected number  of  25. 

Finally,  a  number  of  students 
who  expected  to  live  off  campus 
were  frustrated  when  the 
owners  of  three  houses  which 
were  previously  up  for  rent 
withdrew  those  houses  from  the 
market  over  the  summer,  forc- 
ing the  students  to  return  to 
campus. 

Door  taken  off 

Dean  Mary  Kenyatta  said 
Mission  Park  had  to  house  all 
the  students  who  were  without 
rooms  this  fall  because  It  is  the 
only  house  whose  living  room 
doors  can  be  locked. 

Wendy  Hopkins,  Director  of 
Student  Housing,  said  that 
although  Mission  residents 
often  plan  to  use  extra  rooms  In 


their  suites  as  living  rooms,  the 
College  doesn't  guarantee  that 
it  won't  fill  such  rooms.  She  also 
said  she  thinks  the  relocation  is 
progressing  smoothly, 

Philip  Holmes  '86,  one  of  those 
offered  a  chance  to  move  out  of 
a  living  room  Into  another  Mis- 
sion room,  does  not  think  the  rel- 
ocation Is  running  so  smoothly. 
Holmes  has  been  relocated 
twice.  The  first  room  to  which 
he  was  assigned  was  a  room 
that  five  other  students  had 
been  using  as  a  living  room. 
When  he  tried  to  move  into  the 
room,  he  found  that  the  door  had 
been  removed. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  peo- 
ple living  there  took  It  off  so  that 
I  couldn't  live  there,"  Holmes 
said.  "As  soon  as  I  saw  that,  I 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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by  L.  Rockwood 
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Hard  to  study 

The  library,  mundane  as  it  may  seem,  is  probably  the  most  widely 
used  resource  on  the  campus.  Given  its  popularity  and  the  need  for    [ 
adequate  study  space,  even  small  administrative  changes  become 
important  to  the  student  body. 

That's  why  one  recent  decision  concerning  scheduling  is  worthy  of  our 
attention.  Following  recommendations  from  a  variety  of  sources,  most 
notably  the  Gargoyle  Society,  the  Library  Committee  extended  this 
year's  weekday  library  hours  from  eleven  to  midnight.  This  shows, 
contrary  to  prevailing  student  opinion,  that  student  input  can  affect 
library  policy.  The  Library  Committee  and  Gargoyle  deserve  our 
thanks. 

Yet  with  the  new  hours  came  some  new  restrictions.  For  one,  the 
direct-access  stairway  to  the  lower  level  has  been  closed-off  in  order  to 
reduce  the  theft  of  books  from  Sawyer.  Second,  the  Van  Alstyne  Lounge 
now  closes  at  one  a.m.,  in  order  to  reduce  vandalism.  Finally,  the  lower 
level  closing  time  has  not  been  restored  to  its  past  level  of  two  a.m. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  the  stairway  closure  and  the  elimination  of 
the  all-night  lounge  are  valid.  It  is  maddening,  however,  that  no  warn- 
ings were  issued,  no  new  regulations  promulgated  for  comment.  Chang- 
ing the  rules  without  the  consent  or  prior  knowledge  of  those  affected 
reflects  a  parental  attitude  which  should  make  students  feel 
uncomfortable. 

The  loss  of  the  Van  Alstyne  Lounge  means  that  the  campus  now  lacks 
any  late-night  coffee  and  study  facilities,  a  loss  which  will  become  more 
severe  as  the  year  continues.  The  College  ought  either  to  reopen  Van 
Alstyne  Lounge  or  provide  an  all-night  alternative. 


Input  now 


The  College  has  announced  that  it  intends  to  renovate  Baxter  Hall. 
Unlike  the  Alumni  Center,  the  theater  addition,  and  the  proposed  build- 
ing on  Spring  Street,  Baxter  Hall  affects  almost  every  student  every 
day. 

The  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life  (CUL)  is  now  gathering  ideas 
for  what  to  do  with  Baxter,  which  is  heavily  but  inefficiently  used. 
Students  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  their  suggestions  now  before 
plans  are  finalized. 

The  most  obvious  fault  with  Baxter  is  the  mailroom.  Twisted  angles, 
narrow  halls  and  limited  access  make  it  difficult  to  get  one's  mail,  and 
even  more  difficult  to  get  out. 

Other,  less  obvious,  problems  include  underuse  of  the  Rathskellar  and 
the  entire  basement,  unused  first  floor  space,  and  cramped  student 
activity  space  (meaning,  of  course,  the  Record  office,  as  well  as  the 
Outing  Club  space). 

The  question  is  not  so  much  what  is  wrong,  but  what  should  be  done. 
Ideas  range  from  video  games  to  computer  terminals,  more  mail  room 
to  more  telephones,  an  informal  performing  space  to  an  all-night  stu- 
dent lounge  for  studying  or  relaxing. 

The  current  ideas  are  interesting,  but  incomplete.  The  CUL  stands, 
arms  open,  waiting  for  the  students  to  speak.  Williams  students  have 
proven  themselves  able  to  express  opposition  to  existing  policy.  It's  time 
to  count  ourselves  in  while  its  anybody's  ballgame. 
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LETTERS 


Mockery 


To  the  editor: 

As  a  recent  graduate  of  Williams,  I  feel 
obligated  to  comment  on  the  offensive, 
elitist  attitude  exhibited  in  the  Record's 
most  recent  publication  of  What's  What 
( sic ) .  Although  most  of  the  contents  may 
have  been  published  In  jest,  for  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  that  is  supposed 
to  promote  higher  truths  and  values,  the 
mockery  of  less  fortunate,  economically 
depressed  communities  such  as  North 
Adams  and  Pittsfield  is  in  poor  taste  to 
say  the  least. 

Is  it  Williams's  Intention  to  Impose  this 
"snooty"  attitude  upon  incoming  fresh- 


men? I  sincerely  hope  this  Is  not  the  case. 
If  Williams  Is  supposedly  cultivating 
many  of  the  future  leaders  of  our  society, 
this  condescending  attitude  displayed  In 
What's  What  reflects  a  lack  of  compas- 
sion that  could  prove  to  be  a  grave  defi- 
ciency for  those  persons  In  positions  of 
power. 

I  apologize  to  my  friends  that  reside  in 
North  Adams  and  Pittsfield  for  your 
cheap  journalism.  Your  snobbery  Is  defi- 
nitely not  shared  by  all  Williams  stu- 
dents and  alumni. 

Barbara  A.  Farkas  '83 

\/.s.  Farkas  is  refvrring  to  What's  Really 
What,  ihe  Freshman  issue  of  the  Record. 
not  What's  What,  a  publication  of  the 
Deans  Office. — Eds. 


Honor  code 


To  the  editor: 

In  order  to  keep  the  College  commun- 
ity Informed  and  aware  of  Honor  Code 
violations  which  do  occur  at  Williams, 
the  Honor  Commltee  publishes  a  list  of 
brief  descriptions  of  Honor  Code  viola- 
tions during  the  past  year.  The  1983-84 
Student  Honor  Committee  wants  to  try 
to  correct  the  somewhat  careless  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  students  which  sev- 
eral of  these  cases  reflected  by 
seriously  fostering  higher  levels  of  stu- 
dent awareness  and  responsibility 
regarding  the  Honor  Code. 

Robert  M.  McLean  '84 
Chairman,  Student  Honor  Committee 

Honor  Code  Cases  1982-83 

May  1983— Senior,  substantial  plagiar- 
ism on  paper  for  senior  major  course. 
Directed  grade  of  E  for  course  and  sus- 


pension from  the  College  for  one  semes- 
ter. (Second  offense) 

January  1983— Junior,  cheating  on 
hour  exam  In  Chemistry.  Zero  for  exam 
and  probation.  Two  weeks  later- 
cheating  on  physics  final.  Failure  for 
course,  required  to  ?esign  for 
semester. 

December  1982— Freshman,  plagiar- 
ism on  English  101  paper.  Zero  on  paper 
and  probation. 

December  1982  — Freshman  and 
exchange  student.  Illicit  collaboration 
on  computer  program.  Zero  for  pro- 
gram and  probation. 

October  1982— Senior,  extensive  pla- 
giarism on  paper  for  English  201.  E  for 
the  course,  probation  for  remainder  of 
career. 

September, 1982— Sophomore,  paper 
for  Political  Science  102— unacknow- 
ledged sources— E  for  course,  proba- 
tion for  rest  of  year. 


QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK 

APRIL  2 1     GEOFF  HARTLEY  AT  THE  LOG 

BLUES  HARP  GUITAR  VOCALS 
FREE  AT  8 


APRIL  28 


TOOTS  AND  THE  MAYTALS 
HOT  HOT  REG  GAE  FOR 
THE  SPRING 
CHAPIN  HALL  AT  8 

—The  Student  Activities  Board  Publicity  Calendar 
in  Baxter  Hall  which  hai  remain  unchanged  since  the  spring  of  1982. 


Marcos'  power  in  the  Philippines 
threatened  by  Aquino  assasination 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

The  assassination  last  month  of  the 
chief  political  opponent  of  Ferdinand 
Marcos,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  the  reaction  the  killing 
caused,  have  raised  serious  questions 
about  Marcos'  ability  to  continue  his 
authoritarian  rule. 

Because  there  Is  evidence  that  Marcos 
may  have  been  Involved  In  the  killing  of 
the  popular  leader,  observers  think  Mar- 
cos Is  In  danger  of  going  the  way  of  the 
Shah,  whose  U.S. -supported  regime  fell 
before  a  popular  uprlslsng. 

Marcos'  rule  has  lasted  since  1965,  and 
Included  nine  years  of  martial  law.  But 
critics  charge  that  liberties  In  the  Philip- 
pines are  just  as  threatened  today  as 
before  1981,  when  Marcos  ended  martial 
law. 

Marcos'  regime  has  been  cited  by 
Amnesty  International  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  flagrant  violators  of  human 
rights.  It  has  charged  that  government 
troops  and  security  agents  have  illegally 
detained,  tortured  or  killed  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  last  18  months. 

The  internal  stability  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  critical  to  the  geopolitical  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  the  area,  so 
not  suprisingly  the  U.S.  has  propped  up 
Marcos'  dictatorship  with  massive  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  The  Philippines 
are  home  for  the  massive  Subic  Bay 
Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air  Force  Base, 
which  are  the  staging  points  for  Ameri- 
can military  presence  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  even  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Growing  opposition 

With  no  foreign  powers  threatening  his 
borders  and  with  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet 
sitting  In  his  backyard,  Marcos  has  been 
able  to  use  the  growing  American  mil- 
itary aid  almost  entirely  for  internal 
repression.  In  1972  his  military  budget 
was  $82  million;  in  1981  it  was  $862 
million. 

However,  there  has  been  growing 
opposition  to  Marcos  and  a  group  of 
approximately  10,000  armed  Communist 
guerillas,  who  call  themselves  the  New 
People's  Army,  is  fighting  with  govern- 
ment forces  throughout  the  country.  The 
NPA's  umbrella  organization,  the 
National  Democratic  Front,  has  been 
aided  by  radical  clerics  and  business- 
men, and  there  as  many  as  1.50,000  other 
Filipinos  prepared  to  provide  food,  shel- 
ter and  assistance  to  the  guerillas. 

Observers  also  believe  the  military 


President  Ferdinand  Marcos 


lippines'  capitol  city,  and  ended  three 
years  of  self-imposed  exile  in  the  U.S. 

Aquino  became  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition Liberal  Party  in  the  late  '60s  and 
criticized  Marcos,  who  was  elected  pres- 
ident in  free  elections  held  in  1965.  Mar- 
cos was  reelected  in  1969,  amid  charges 
that  the  election  was  rigged.  Aquino  pre- 
pared to  run  for  president  in  the  197.'^ 
election  against  Marcos,  even  though  the 
Philippines'    American-style    Constitu- 


Imelda  reportedly  warned 
Aquino  that  if  he  returned  to 
the  Philippines  he  was  marked 
for  death  .  .  . 


has  attained  a  life  of  Its  own  as  a  result  of 
the  years  of  martial  law,  so  that  if  Mar- 
cos leaves  office  It  would  move  to  usurp 
any  civilian  successor.  This  in  turn  could 
trigger  a  civil  war  between  right- 
wingers  and  the  Communists.  And  Mar- 
cos' retirement  may  be  imminent,  if 
wide-spread  rumors  that  he  is  suffering 
from  kidney  and  skin  ailments  are  true. 

Aquino  la.st  liope 

Benigno  Aquino,  a  former  Philippine 
senator  and  Marcos'  chief  political  oppo- 
nent, represented  virtually  the  only  mod- 
erate alternative  left  In  Philippine 
politics.  But  the  hope  he  represented  was 
destroyed  last  August  21  when  he  was 
assas.slnated  as  he  stepped  off  a  plane  at 
Manila  International  Airport,  In  the  Phl- 

Jv/Jrey  //.  Hrainarii  is  a  senntr  nl  U  illi- 
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tlon  limits  the  president  to  two  four-year 
terms. 

But  the  election  was  never  held.  Mar- 
cos declared  martial  law  in  1972  and  can- 
celed the  election.  Critics  charged  he  did 
so  to  silence  challenges  to  the  legitimacy 
of  his  continuing  as  president,  and  also 
because  polls  showed  that  he  would  lose 
to  Aquino. 

Aquino  was  then  arrested  on  trumped- 
up  charges  of  murder  and  subversion, 
and  was  sentenced  to  death  in  1977.  But 
Marcos  allowed  him  to  leave  the  Philip- 
pines and  travel  to  the  U.S.  In  1980  for  a 
ht^art  operation.  Aquino  stayed  In  this 
country  until  last  month,  teaching  at 
MIT  and  continuing  to  criticize  Marcos. 

Aquino  decldt^d  to  return  In  the  hope  of 
persuading  Marcos  to  institute  some 
kind  of  democratic  reforms.  He  met  with 
Marcos'  wife  and  chief  aide,  Imelda.  last 
May  in  New  York  to  discuss  his  plans.  At 


that  time  Imelda  reportedly  warned 
Aquino  that  if  he  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines he  was  marked  for  death  by  "'cer- 
tain allies  of  the  president  who  couldn't 
be  controlled." 

.Aware  of  threat 

Aquino  was  apparently  well-aware  of 
the  threat  but  continued  anyway.  He  did 
put  on  a  bullet-proof  vest  before  arriving 
in  the  Philippines.  On  board  the  plane,  he 
said  "if  it  is  my  place  to  die  from  an 
assassin's  bullet,  so  be  it.  I  have  to  suffer 
with  my  people.  I  have  to  lead  them." 

He  was  to  suffer  only  moments  after 
his  arrival  in  Manila.  As  he  was  led  off 
the  plane  by  airport  security  guards,  he 
was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  at  point 
blank  range  with  a  .357  magnum 
revolver.  The  troops  then  instantly  killed 
a  man  standing  on  the  tarmac,  dressed  in 
overalls  and  holding  a  revolver  in  his 
hand,  in  a  hail  of  gunfire. 

(iovernment  officials  subsequently 
stuck  to  a  "lone  gunman"  theory,  claim- 
ing the  assailant.  Identified  as  a  former 
member  of  the  presidential  palace 
guard,  had  somehow  slipt  past  airport 
security.  Marcos  appeared  on  national 
television  to  deny  responsibility  for  the 
killing,  calling  it  "an  outrageous  and  hei- 
nous crime,"  and  called  for  a  investiga- 
tion of  the  shooting. 

But  facts  gathered  subsequently  have 
convinced  observers  in  the  Philippines 
and  abroad  that  it  Is  extremely  unlikely 
that  Marcos  was  telling  the  truth. 

Lone  gunman? 

Perhaps  most  damaging  to  Marcos 
was  the  report  of  a  Japanese  journalist 
who  was  on  Aquino's  plane  and  who 
watched  him  disembark.  He  said  that  as 
the  security  guards  led  Aquino  off  the 
plane,  they  drew  their  own  revolvers  and 
shot  him.  The  journalist  also  said  he  saw 
troops  push  the  man  in  overalls  out  of  an 


Army  truck  and  towards  the  plane,  and 
then  shoot  him. 

A  subsequent  examination  of  Aquino's 
body  showed  that  the  bullet  had  entered 
from  a  position  at  least  six  inches  above 
him— i.e..  a  position  occupied  by  a  trail- 
ing security  guard.  But  the  alleged 
assassin  was  shorter  than  Aquino. 

The  security  forces  cannot  claim  that 
the  attack  came  as  a  total  surpri.se.  Mas- 
sive security  precautions  have  been  In 
force  at  the  airport  since  1981.  when  Pope 
John  Paul  II  landed  at  Manila  for  a  pas- 
toral visit.  .Mor  should  the  assailant  have 
been  able  to  discover  the  exact  time  and 
location  where  Aquino  would  arrive, 
because  tht  information  was  supposedly 
secret. 

The  depth  of  the  popular  support  that 
existed  for  Aquino  was  evident  at  his  fun- 
eral. Between  5(K),0(X)  and  1  million  peo- 
ple turned  out  to  march  in  or  watch  his 
funeral  procession  down  one  of  Manila's 
main  boulevards.  Some  of  them  vocally 
accused  Marcos  of  the  murder. 

With  Aquino  gone  the  remaining  mod- 
erate leaders  have  probably  been  fright- 
ened into  silence,  leaving  it  possible  that 
the  general  populace  will  be  driven 
towards  the  Communists.  Marcos  evi- 
dently has  not  failed  to  recognize  how 
possible  this  is.  and  as  a  result  is  depend- 
ing on  the  Reagan  administration  for 
support. 

President    Reagan   had   scheduled  a 
state  visit  to  Indonesia,  Korea  and  Japan 
for  November,  and  originally  did  not 
plan  to  stop  in  the  Philippines.  But  Mar- 
cos, conscious  of  the  influence  to  be 
gained    from    such    a    visit,    virtually 
begged  him  to  corrve,  and  even  held  the 
tY\real  over  Reagan  oi  vnlerterring  wUY\ 
future  negotiations   to  renew  the  U.S.' 
lease  of  the  land  used  by  the  military 
bases.  So  Reagan  added  the  Philippines 
to  his  itinerary. 

In  the  wake  of  Aquino's  slaying.  Philip- 
pine  dissidents  and  Americans- 
including  some  Congressmen— have 
called  on  Reagan  to  cancel  his  trip  until 
the  investigation  of  the  killing  is  com- 
pleted. Despite  some  characteristic  con- 
fusion voiced  by  Reagan,  his  press 
secretary  Larry  Speakes  was  quick  to 
correct  him  and  say  that  the  trip  was  still 
on.  The  State  Department  Is  agreeing 
with  the  Philippine  government's  "lone 
gunmen"  theory,  although  it  is  calling 
for  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  U.S.s  willingness  to  placate  Mar- 
cos Is  Indicative  of  his  political  power. 
And  its  complete  overlooking  of  his 
repressive  policies  was  best  summed  up 
by  Vice  President  George  Bush,  who  told 
Marcos  at  a  state  dinner  last  July  that 
"we  love  your  adherence  to  democratic 
principles  and  to  the  democractic  pro- 
cesses." Although  Marcos  is  very 
dependent  on  U.S.  aid.  he  is  also  a  puppet 
who  can  pull  back  on  the  strings  of  those 
holding  him.  His  key  bargaining  chip  is 
the  U.S.  bases. 

U.S.  bai»es 

The  bases  have  existed  since  the  U.S. 
wrested  control  of  the  Philippines  from 
Spain  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
bases  were  built  up  during  World  War  II 
and  although  technically  leased  to  the 
U.S.  since  then,  have  remained  virtual 
American  flefdoms. 

But  Marcos  has  permitted  such  auto- 
nomy at  the  cost  of  Increasingly-greater 
demands  for  U.S.  aid.  The  Reagan 
administration  has  recently  completed 
negotiations  for  a  total  of  $900  million  in 
aid  to  Marcos  over  the  next  five  years.  Of 
that.  $125  million  Is  In  direct  military 
assistance.  The  lease  agreement  for  the 
bases  themselves  expires  in  1991. 

The  U.S.  government  has  shown  how 
strongly  It  wants  to  keep  the  bases 
through  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz's  gesture  of  consulting  with  oppo- 
sition groups.  In  the  event  that  Marcos  is 
forced  out  and  they  come  to  power. 

Continiied  on  Page  9 
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Grand  Union 

is  changing. 


^^  •* 


Once  in  a  while,  a  company  will  make  an  important  change  which 
is  in  its  own  interest  and  which  also  becomes  a  great  benefit  to 
the  people  of  the  community. 

m  have  been  considered  a  somewhat  high  priced  store.  We 
don't  want  to  be  that.  We  will  be  a  low  priced  store,  and  completely 
competitive  to  the  lowest  leading  supermarket  in  your  community. 
We'll  increase  our  sales  so  that  we  can  speed  up  our  expansion  and 
modernization  plans. 

We  are  reducing  our  regular  prices  to  match  those  of  our 
lowest  leading  supermarket  competitor  in  all  our  communities. 
This  is  not  a  price  war,  but  we  will  match  them  no  matter  how  low 
they  go.  And  that  is  a  permanent  change. 

We  felt  that  many  may  not  believe  this.  "Just  another  pro- 
motion" is  what  they'll  think.  (Of  course,  we'll  still  have  our  Ked 
Dot  Weekly  Specials-even  more  of  them.) 

But  this  they  can  believe. 

We  will  publish,  everv  week,  for  every  store,  over  9,000  regu- 
lar prices  in  a  booklet  called  the  Grand  Union  Consumer  Price 
Finder.  It  will  be  free  to  all  to  take  home,  to  use  in  shopping  at  any 
supermarket,  to  help  shoppers  shop  intelligently  It  wilt  be  printed 
weekly  with  updated  prices,  and  organizea  for  easy  use. 

We  believe  it  will  be  oi  enormous  benefit  to  you,  and  we  hope 
it  will  help  us  as  well. 

Come  to  Grand  Union  for  your  free  Price  Finder.  You  don't 
have  to  buy  a  thing  to  get  it.  But  if  you  do,  you'll  like  our  lower 
prices. 


firand  Union 


Consumer 


^our  shopping  compaiilcsti. 


Grand  Union  Red  Dot  weekly  ^pedals 

are  even  lower  than  the 

regular  prices  in  this  book; 

Do  not  compare  these  regular  prices 

with  weeMy  s^^fimk  of  any  supermarke 
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Don't  let  the  sign  fool  you. 


(Ruderman) 


Tree  parking' 
but  no  shopping 


by  John  Clayton 

As  the  visitor  drives  through 
Williamstown,  a  sign  reaches 
out  and  grabs  his  attention— 
"Shopping  District,"  the  new 
sign  says. 

The  visitor  has  driven 
through  Williamstown  before, 
and  has  been  tempted  by  the 
advertisements  of  "Post 
Office"  and  "Free  Parking" 
in  "The  Village  Beautiful".  He 
has,  however,  resisted  the 
temptation  until  now. 

Intrigue 

The  "Shopping  District" 
sign  intrigues  him,  especially 
since  he  has  just  driven  past  a 
Burger  King,  a  Grand  Union 
and  a  Berkshire  Clothing 
outlet.  If  these  stores  are  not  in 
the  Shopping  District, then 
that  Shopping  District  really 
must  be  something  special. 

Besides,  the  visitor  reasons, 
he  wants  to  buy  some  stuff. 
Like  some  balloons,  and 
bubble-blowing  equipment  for 
his  daughter's  birthday  next 
week.  And  some  scrimshaw- 
he  has  a  small  scrimshaw  col- 
lection in  his  living  room. 
Some  home  appliances.  And 
some  Chinese  food,  or  maybe 
Italian. 

So  the  visitor  turns  down 
Spring  Street,  and  takes 
advantage  of  that  much  adver- 
tised "Free  Parking". 

Although  he  isn't  interested 
in  sporting  goods,  there  is 
something  in  one  store  that 
catches  his  eye:  jock  straps 
with  Purple  Cows  on  them.  A 
gift,  the  visitor  thinks,  for  the 
man  who  has  everything. 
Unfortunately,  he  knows  no 
such  men. 

He  still  craves  a  nice  Italian 
lunch— maybe  a  small  dish  of 
scampi,  or  even  a  calzone— 
but, for  some  reason  he  doesn't 
try  Colonial  Pizza. 

Scrimshaw  search 

He  tries  the  Williams  News 
Room,  McClelland's  Station 
ery  and  Hart's  I^harmacy,  but 
none  are  able  to  fulfill  his 
bubble-  or  balloon-blowing 
needs.  (Less  surprisingly, 
none  have  any  scrimshaw,  or 
Chinese  food.) 

A  store  name  catches  his 
eye:    The    House    of    Walsh. 


"Just,"  he  thinks. "what  I 
need:  a  Walsh."  But  upon 
examination  he  finds  they 
have  no  Walshes  for  sale,  only 
clothes. 

Salvatore's.  Hopkins  Furni- 
ture, both  bookstores  and  a 
couple  of  other  quaint  little 
shops  he  peers  into  are  also 
deficient  in  scrimshaw,  and 
Chinese  food.  He  does  find  a 
small  selection  of  party  acces- 
sories (but  no  balloons),  and 
he  even  finds  an  appliance  or 
two  in  Hopkin's  Furniture,  but 
he  feels  limited.  "This  is  not 
quite  what  I  had  in  mind." 

Name  brand  bubbles 

He  sees  a  building  blocking 
the  road— the  signs  on  the 
front  of  the  building  say  some- 
thing about  Chet  the  barber 
and  a  special  Treet.  "Aha!  "he 
thinks.  "The  road  must  turn 
here  and  the  real  shopping  dis- 
trict will  begin.  There'll  be  a 
big  shopping  center,  with  a 
Sears  (for  my  home  applian- 
ces), and  five  different  con- 
venience stores  each  with 
their  own  brand  of  balloons 
and  bubble-blowing  equip- 
ment "And  there'll  be  a  cute 
little  area  with  funny  old  peo- 
ple selling  their  own  scrim- 
shaw and  carvings  and 
paintings  and  outdoorsy  stuff. 

Multitudes 

"In  fact,  when  I  go  around 
that  corner  there'll  be  a  whole 
bunch  of  signs  pointing  to  dis- 
tricts. "Restaurant  District" 
(for  my  Chinese  food,  or 
maybe  Italian),  "College  Dis- 
trict "..."Night  life  district- 
"... "Financial  district"... 
"Tourist  district"... 

By  now  he  has  reached  the 
corner.  He  peers  around  eag 
erly.  He  sees  a  football  field. 
"Best  darn  football  field  in 
Division  III,"  a  student 
murmers  as  he  walks  by.  "It 
looks  like  a  real  stadium 
now." 

"Excuse  me,"  the  visitor 
says.  "I  seem  to  have  mis- 
placed the  Shopping  District." 

"Didn't  you  see  the  jock 
straps  with  purple  cows  on 
them  back  there?"  the  student 
responds. 

The  visitor  nods  dumbly. 

"Well,  good  grief,  man, 
what  more  do  vou  want?" 


I  woke  up  and  it  was  cold 


by  Vernon  Squires 

This  past  Thursday,  the  alarm  clock's  infernal 
screeching  brought  my  blissful  sleeping  to  a  dis- 
pirited end.  Four  classes,  starting  at  eight. 

Then  it  hit  me.  Suddenly,  fiercely.  It  was  cold. 
Not  like  September,  but  rather  like  the  frigid 
dawn  of  late  November.  I  sought  cover  and  closed 
my  eyes,  hoping  it  all  might  go  away.  It  did  not. I 
-switched  on  WCFM;  the  DJ  remarked  that  he  had 
seen  frost  on  his  way  to  the  radio  station.  That  one 
pierced  the  armor.  It  looked  like  a  tough  day. 

Cold  eggs 

Breakfast  at  Baxter  confirmed  that  misery 
loves  company.  From  "It's  cold  as -—,"  to  "What 
happened  to  summer?"  students  grumbled  over 


"Reality  hits  hard, 
especially  when  it 

takes  the  guise 
of  the  north  wind 


the  latest  meteorological  surprise.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  that  shorts  and  t-shirts 
were  in  vogue  just  the  day  before.  Now,  the  warm 
summer  sun  was  AWOL.  And  with  it  was  my 
morale,  which  further  sunk  as  I  hunkered  down  to 
appropriately  cold  eggs. 


Some  had  it  worse  than  I.  Enter  the  cry, "The 
showers  are  freezing. ..I  can't  believe  it."  Ah, 
Freshmen.  Reality  hits  hard,  especially  when  it 
takes  the  gui.se  of  the  north  wind.  And  it  is  true. 
Hot  showers  are  a  myth  for  many  here  on  cold 
mornings. 

Complaining  aside.  Williams  students  were 
prepared  for  the  onslaught  of  cold.  Outfits  from 
L.L.  Bean  and  Land's  End  arrived  in  force,  creat- 
ing a  sea  of  ragg  and  Shetland  sweaters.  Prep- 
pies, after  all.  delight  in  cold  weather. 

Scarves  and  shorts 

Still,  mycalendarshowedth^t  this  first  "brisk" 
day  was  only  September  15,  a  fact  precipitating 
visual  surprises.  While  purchasing  a  paper  I 
came  across  a  man  who  was  fighting  the  cold  with 
all  he  had.  Heavy  corduroys,  a  Maine  Guide  shirt, 
hat  and  gloves,  and  even  a  scarf.  A  scarf! 
Granted,  the  mercury  hovered  near  forty,  but  a 
scarf?  This  seemed  excessive. 

Bustling  toward  the  science  quad.  I. saw  a  friend 
clad  only  in  shorts  and  a  t-shirt.  Either  Miller 
Night  at  the  Log  still  held  him  captive,  or  h«^ 
hailed  from  the  Yukon.  He  explained,  however, 
the  rationality  of  his  garb. 

"Thinit  positive" 

"It's  all  psychological,"  he  informed  me.  "You 
mustn't  give  in  yet,  or  it's  all  over.  Think 
positive." 

Luckily,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  sun  restored  a 
proper  sense  of  fall  to  Williams.  It  actually  turned 
out  to  be  a  beautiful  day.  prompting  an  optimistic 
group  of  Morgan  residents  to  play  shirtless  touch 
football.  A  hardy  lot,  these  freshmen,  but  I 
admired  their  approach.  And  maybe,  just  maybe, 
there  will  be  an  Indian  Summer.  Then  again,  it 
could  be  time  to  pick  up  another  blanket. 


Owners  react  to  shuffle 

Financing  of  move  remains  uncertain 


by  Kathi  Kusenbaum 

The  new  gym  complex  to  be 
built  toward  the  north  end  of 
Spring  Street  will  mean 
improved  athletic  facilities  for 
Williams  students,  but  what  will 
it  mean  for  the  storeowners  who 
must  move  because  of  it? 

For  the  Goodmans,  owners  of 
(Joodman's  Jewelers,  the  new 
gym  will  mean  an  end  to  the 
store  they  have  owned  for  ten 
years  and  had  refurbished 
themselves.  In  effect,  they  must 
.set  up  their  new  store,  merchan- 
dise aside,  from  scratch. 

Karen  (ioodman  tries  to 
remain  optimistic  about  the 
task  that  lies  before  them,  yet 
notes,  "No  move  is  easy.  When 
it  actually  happens  it's  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  work  and  concen- 
trated effort." 

Despite  the  amount  of  work 
that  the  move  will  entail  on  the 
part  of  the  storeowners.  "they 
were  not  participants  in  the 
decision,"  according  to  Presi- 
dent John  Chandler. 

The  College  owns  the  build- 
ings that  must  be  razed  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  gym.  Con- 
sequently, in  going  ahead  with 
the  plans,  "we couldn't  afford  to 
give  veto  rights  to  tenants." 
states  Chandler. 

To  Williams's  credit,  all  the 
storeowners  agree  that  the  Col- 
lege serves  as  a  decent  land- 
lord. Bill  Paradise,  owner  of  the 
Williams  News  Room,  attests, 
"One  thing  about  the  College— 
they  never  hurt  you  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned." 

Vice-President  and  Treas- 
urer William  Reed  remarks, 
"We  have  a  reputation  for  being 
a  very  generous  landlord," 
stressing  the  College's  attempt 
to  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  the 
dislocated  storeowners. 

Although  the  owners  have 
kown  about  the  move  since  last 
May— Jim  Drummond  says 
that  he  knew  about  it  as  far  back 
as  197f>  when  he  sold  his  dry 
cleaning  plant  to  the  College— 


unceiVa\n\y  remains  re^aiOlVng 

the  details  of  relocation,  includ- 
ing the  question  of  whether  the 
College  will  finance  the  cost  of 
the  move. 

P"or  Drummond,  the  move 
will  actually  be  an  improve- 
ment, as  opposed  to  a  major 
inconvenience.  "It  will  turn  out 
better  for  me— with  the  move 
I'll  have  a  smaller  and  more 
efficient  plant,"  he  explains, 
glad  to  leave  behind  his 
outmoded  1930's  plant. 

Paradise,   however,  is  pres- 
ented with  the  problem  of  where 


he  wiU  move  unli\  the  shopping 
level  of  the  new  gym  is  com- 
pleted. He  is  emphatic,  though, 
about  not  moving  to  the  south 
end  of  Spring  Street  since  the 
walk-in  customers  of  the  Col- 
lege   are    essential    for    his 
business. 

Though  relocation  may  be  a 
hassle,  from  the  College's 
standpoint  the  new  gym  is  a 
necessity,  and  as  Chandler 
points  out,  "It's  remarkable 
that  we're  disturbing  only  three 
businesses  instead  of  eight  or 
so." 


Bill  Paradise's  Williams  News  Room  derives  much  of  Its  busmess 

from  walk-ins  at  its  prime  Spring  Street  location. 

(Scheibe) 
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Library  open  until  midnight 


by  John  C'alderon 

Some  noticable  changes  in  Sawyer  Library's 
hours  and  security  measures  greeted  returning 
students  this  fall,  including  the  extension  of  its 
hours  until  midnight  and  the  closing  of  its  Van 
Alstyne  lounge  at  1  AM. 

The  main  floors  will  now  be  open  until  mid- 
night, Sunday  through  Thursday.  But  the  lower 
level  hours  have  been  cut  back  one  hour,  from  2  to 
1  AM  on  those  days,  and  the  \^an  Alstyne  student 
lounge,  which  in  the  past  was  open  24  hours,  will 
close  at  1  AM. 

Also,  the  outside  door  to  the  lower  level  will  now 
be  locked  for  security  reasons.  The  stairs  leading 
up  to  the  door  have  been  roped  off.  According  to 
College  Librarian  Phyllis  Cutler,  in  the  past  "peo- 
ple have  drifted  in  who  don't  belong  to  us.  We  like 
to  be  aware  of  who's  in  the  building." 

But  Andy  Crain  '84  feels,  "it's  a  hassle  to  go  up 
two  flights  and  down  one,"  referring  to  the  new 
exit  procedure. 


Longer  hours  long-wanted 

Extending  the  library's  hours  has  long  been 
supported  by  students  at  Williams.  In  response  to 
student  interest,  and  in  particular  a  request  by 
the  Gargoyle  Society,  the  policy  changes  were 
brought  before  the  Library  Committee  last 
spring.  The  Committee,  consisting  of  faculty  and 
students,  ratified  the  proposals. 

The  all-night  lounge  was  closed  because  of 
problems  with  vandalism,  according  to  College 


Librarian  Phyllis  Cutler.  Ransom  Jenks,  Direc- 
tor of  Security,  said  that  most  damage  to  the 
lounge  occurred  "in  the  early  morning  hours." 

Fires,  popcorn 

Throughout  last  year.  Buildings  and  Grounds 
employees  found  the  remains  of  fires  started  in 
the  lounge,  as  well  as  "basketballs,  popcorn  and 
beer,"  Cutler  said.  This  "recreation"  was  possi- 
ble because  the  lounge  had  no  supervisory  staff 
past  closing  time  at  11:00  PM.  she  said. 

However,  she  felt  that  the  number  of  students 
causing  the  problems  was  "relatively  small.  It 
was  more  carelessness  than  intentional,"  she 
said.  Cutler  said  she  doesn't  think  the  students 
"deliberately  intended  any  harm"  but  that  "with 
tensions  of  exams,  it  tends  to  become  highly 
social." 

In  an  attempt  to  create  a  "more  scholarly 
environment"  there,  the  library  will  now  post  a 
night  supervisor  in  the  lower  level  from  midnight 
until  1:00  AM. 

3AM  work 

Though  Cutler  feels  that  closing  the  student 
lounge  at  1:00  AM  is  justified,  a  few  students  are 
very  upset. 

"i  don't  know  how  I'm  going  to  get  through  this 
year  without  this  room,"  said  Kurt  Rumsfield  '85. 
Rumsfield,  one  of  six  or  seven  students  who  used 
the  lounge  regularly  last  year,  said  he  doesn't 
recall  any  instances  of  fire,  but  does  admit  there 
was  "popcorn  making"  and  "a  lot  of  sleeping." 
Yet,  he  feels,  "some  of  my  best  work  was  done  at 
3:00  AM." 


Faculty  eye  new  freshman  seminars, 
greet  new  professors  in  meeting 


by  Jack  Mayher 

All  freshmen  got  either  their  first  or  second 
choice  for  the  new  Winter  Study  freshmen  semin- 
ars. Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor  told 
faculty  at  their  first  meeting  of  the  semester  last 
Wednesday. 

O'Connor  said  most  of  the  seminar  sections  will 
have  20  students  or  less.  He  called  the  seminars 
"the  first  step  in  the  strengthening  of  Winter 
Study." 

The  faculty  broke  with  tradition  by  greeting 
their  new  members  with  normal  applause  instead 
of  the  time-honored  snaps.  The  rest  of  the  meeting 
concentrated  on  the  administrative  and  curricu- 
lar  tasks  of  the  new  semester. 

O'Connor  discussed  the  possibility  of  imple- 
menting "a  few  more  101  courses"  in  depart- 
ments other  than  English,  in  order  to  have  more 
"writing-intensive  sections."  He  also  suggested 
that  incoming  freshmen  be  required  to  take  a 
writing-intensive  course  in  their  first  semester. 


O'Connor  announced  the  start  of  a  Math  Work- 
shop, to  be  set  up  like  the  Writing  Workshop, 
where  student  tutors  will  give  help  to  students 
stuck  on  a  particular  problem  for  any  course. 

The  implementation  ot  the  Math  Workshop  is 
just  one  part  of  the  program  set  up  with  a  $250,000 
Sloan  Foundation  grant  that  the  College  received 
last  year.  The  Foundation  gave  Williams  the 
grant,  in  part,  to  put  more  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
the  sciences  in  a  liberal  arts  education. 

Some  of  the  other  programs  made  possible  by 
the  grant  include  microcomputer  seminars  for 
faculty  members  in  non-science  departments, 
reevaluation  of  the  course  offerings  in  the  scien- 
ces and  math, and  an  exchange  program  with 
RPI,  O'Connor  said. 

The  grant  could  also  allow  faculty  and  equip- 
ment exchanges  between  Wiliams  and  more 
science-oriented  institutions,  as  well  as  more 
emphasis  in  the  Williams  curriculum. 


These  stairs  leading  out  of  the  lower  level  of  the  library  can't  be 
used  anymore  because  of  securing  concerns. 

(Khakee) 

Pouncey  named  Amherst  president 

Peter  R.  Pouncey,  45,  a  British-educated  professor  of  classics  at 
Columbia  University,  was  named  the  sixteenth  president  of 
Amherst  College  on  June  1. 

He  succeeded  G.  Armour  Craig,  who  has  been  acting  president 
since  the  death  of  former  president  Julian  Gibbs  last  February. 

Pouncey,  who  was  born  in  1937  in  Tsing-tao,  China,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1964  to  teach  at  Fordham  University. 

He  joined  the  faculty  of  Columbia  in  1967  and  in  1972  was  elected 
Dean  of  Columbia  College  at  the  age  of  34.  At  that  time  he  was  still 
untenured  and  was  the  youngest  dean  in  the  history  of  Columbia 
College.  He  held  the  position  until  1976  when  he  returned  to 
teaching. 

George  B.  Beitzel,  chairman  of  the  Amherst  College  Board  of 
Trustees,  said,  "We  are  delighted  to  have  found  for  the  presidency 
of  Amherst  a  teacher,  scholar  and  administrator  who  has  demon- 
strated his  dedication  to  undergraduate  education  within  a  large 
university  context." 

Pouncey  was  elected  to  the  presidency  by  the  Amherst  trustees 
after  a  nationwide  search  by  a  committee  of  15  trustees, faculty 
members,  students  and  alumni. 


Overcrowding 


And  the  little  Ephs  said,  'Someone's  sleeping  In  my  living  room. ' 


(Lockwood) 


Continued  from  Page  1 
turned  around  and  left.  I  knew 
that  I  wasn't  welcome." 

Since  the  incident,  he  has 
been  able  to  settle  down  into 
another  room  in  Mission. 

"It's  been  a  very  large  pain," 
said  Holmes.  "I  just  wish  the 
people  who  are  handling  the 
housing  could  have  been  a  little 
more  authoritative  in  dealing 
with  the  situation." 

The  overcrowding  has  also 
embittered  students  who  have 
lost  their  living  rooms. 

"I  was  very  disappointed 
when  I  got  the  letter  over  the 
summer  telling  me  that  I  might 
not  have  a  living  room,"  said 
William  Couch  '85.  "My  friends 
and  I  would  have  chosen 
another  suite  because  this  one 
does  not  have  a  good  location. 
We  chose  it  only  because  it  had  a 
living  room." 

Robert  Lee  *861s  currently  liv- 
ing in  a  Mills  living  room 
although  he  is  neither  a  transfer 
student  nor  one  who  had 
planned  to  leave  the  school  this 
year.  Although  he  was  assigned 
to  Gladden  House  last  spring,  he 
did  not  get  a  room  in  the  house's 


draw.  Until  August  17  he  did  not 
know  where  he  would  be  living 
in  the  fall. 

"I  just  think  it's  stupid  to  put 
so  many  people  into  a  house 
before  room  draw,"  he  said. 
'  'There  were  at  least  fifteen  peo- 
ple who  didn't  get  a  room  in  the 
draw  at  Gladden." 

"There  will  always  be  a  prob- 
lem at  room  draw,  but  I  think 
the  deans  are  doing  the  best 
they  can,"  Hopkins  said. 

A  similar  overcrowding  prob- 
lem in  Mission  living  rooms 
occurred  two  years  ago 
although  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  according  to  Hopkins.  All 
of  the  students  were  moved  out 
of  the  living  rooms  by  Thanks- 
giving vacation.  Hopkins  said 
she  did  not  know  the  explana- 
tion for  that  crisis. 

Although  O'Conner  said  he 
hopes  that  this  year's  over- 
crowding problem  does  not 
develop  into  a  long-term  hous- 
ing crisis,  he  conceded  that  the 
establishment  of  an  arbitrary 
readmission  deadline  for 
returning  students  may  be 
necessary  in  the  future. 


ALL  Zodiac  boots  now  10%  off 


Bluff 

Soft  leather  with 
moderate  heel  and 
raised  stitch  piping. 


Spring  St.,  Wllllamstown 
458-3625 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Wllllamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-6081  8  am-11  pm  Th-Sat 


IMPORTED  BEER  MADNESS 

Labatt's  $12.99/case  Beck's  $15.99/cas8 

Heineken  $15.99/case  Harps  $15.99/case 

Guiness  Stout  —  not  including  deposit 

$15.99/case  NEW  SPECIALS  DAILY 


CASH  AND  CARRY 
V2  Keg  Specials 

Miller's  $37.00 
Carling  s  $25.00 


The  computer  age  has  arrived  at  the  Record. 


(Schelbe) 


Disarmament 
Forum  serves 
Atomic  Cafe 

Members  of  the  the  Williams 
Disarmament  Forum  (WDF) 
told  about  50  participants  it 
"seeks  to  end  the  arms  race," 
and  listed  an  agenda  for  the 
coming  year  of  how  it  will  do 
that,  at  its  introductory  meeting 
last  Thursday. 

The  group's  admittedly- 
ambitious  goal  was  stated  by 
WDF  treasurer  David  Yaskulka 
'84.  He  said  the  WDF  hopes  to 
establish  a  library  on  disarma- 
ment issues  this  year,  and  also 
schedule  speakers  and  films, 
establish  a  faculty  lecture  ser- 
ies, promote  a  two-day  forum 
scheduled  for  January  and  dis- 
tribute literature  In  Baxter. 

WDF  members  said  they  see 
the  WDF  primarily  as  an  educa- 
tional network.  Yaskulka  said 
the  group  hopes  to  "keep  the 
Williams  College  community 
Informed  and  participating  In 
the  national  and  International 
movement  to  end  the  arms 
race." 

The  participants  also  dis- 
cussed the  growing  explosive 
power  of  the  world's  nuclear 
arsenal,  the  chances  of  surviv- 
ing a  nuclear  war  and  this  coun- 
try's detente  policy. 

The  WDF  began  the  year's 
activities  by  presenting  the  film 
"The  Atomic  Cafe"  last  Tues- 
day evening.  The  film  dramati- 
cally yet  humorously  Illustrated 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  ignorance  with  which 
the  American  people  have  dealt 


with    the    real    and    potential 
dangers  of  nuclear  war. 

"The  Atomic  Cafe"  was  made 
up  of  actual  footage  and  narra- 
tion from  the  1950's  and  60's. 
The  horrifying  beauty  of  an 
atomic  explosion  was  shown 
and  contrasted  with  the  com- 
plete devestatlon  caused  by  the 
A-bomb  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

The  film  also  showed  the  irra- 
tionality and  relative  lack  of 
caution  with  which  nuclear  test- 
ing was  conducted  In  clips  show- 
ing American  soldiers  partici- 
pating In  maneuvers  within  ten 
miles  of  an  explolslon  site. 

Amidst  the  laughter,  how- 
ever, lurked  the  disquieting 
question.  Are  we  as  Ignorant 
today  about  certain  aspects  of 
nuclear  power  as  the  public  was 
20  years  ago? 

-    \h'f(  McClrUan 
ami  Hvlvn  Httzwailtnvski 


Chandler  honored 
at  Bates 


Williams  College  President 
John  W.  Chandler  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  humane 
letters  degree  at  Bates  Col- 
lege's June  Commencement  in 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

Chandler  was  cited  for  his 
"firm  leadership  during  a 
decade  of  new  challenges  to 
higher  learning." 

In  particular.  Chandler  was 
noted  for  the  highlighted  streng- 
thening of  the  arts  at  Williams, 
the  establishment  of  the  Mystic 
Marinetlme  Studies  Program, 


Hodgkins  defends  flume 


Proper  Identification  Required 


by  Angela  Averltt 

Director  of  Food  Services 
James  Hodgkins  told  the  Col- 
lege Council  at  Its  meeting  last 
Thursday  that  problems  with 
the  new  dishwashing  flume  in 
Baxter  Hall  are  working  them- 
selves out,  and  asked  students 
to  be  patient  with  the  system. 

Hodgkins  admitted  that  at 
first  there  were  problems  with 
long  lines  and  students  leaving 
their  trays  on  tables.  He  said 
that  although  the  system  was 
"not  perfect.  It's  already  get- 
ting better."  Hodgkins 
requested  "Indulgence, 
patience,  and  that  people  hold 
off  on  their  judgements.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  It  will 
work  out,"  he  said. 

Morally  troublesome  issue 

He  pointed  out  that  the  flume 
saves  1.4  million  gallons  of 
water  a  year.  Hodgkins  felt  that 
the  College's  vast  consumption 
of  water  in  a  town  as  small  as 
Wllllamstown  was  a  morally- 
troublesome  Issue,  and  he  found 
the  system  to  be  a  good  solution. 

Before  the  College  acquired 
the  machine  Hodgkins  said  he 
researched   its  effeciency.  He 


said  he  looked  at  other  schools. 
Including  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  University  of 
New  Hampshlre(UNH),  which 
already  had  systems  similar  to 
Baxter's  flume.  Hodgkins  said 
he  found  the  system  at  UNH  to 
be  "most  impressive.  It  did 
everything  that  the  company 
said  It  would  do." 

Non-alcoholic  beverages 

In    other    College    Council 
matters: 

—  The  Council  encouraged 
house  presidents  to  serve  non- 
alcoholic beverages  at  parties, 
and  suggested  that  a  non 
smoking  section  be  established 
in  Baxter  dining  hall. 
—Council  representatives  to  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  (CUD  reported  that  the 
CUL  may  revise  the  election 
process  for  Junior  Advisors. 
—The  Council  discussed  the 
number  of  flyers  that  have  been 
distributed  this  year  In  campus 
mailboxes.  In  order  to  decrease 
the  heavy  use  of  Of  flee  Services, 
which  prints  the  flyers.  Council 
members  suggested  that  the  fly- 
ers be  printed  by  some  other, 
unnamed,  organization. 


and  the  expansion  of  computer 
science  In  the  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  his  contribu- 
tions at  Williams,  Chandler  is 
president  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges and  chairman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Massachusetts. 

Other  honorary  degree  recip- 
ients at  Bates  included  gourmet 
chef  Julia  Child.  Chandler  sat 
with  Child  and  said  that  she 
"was  a  lot  of  fun.  When  they 
took  our  picture  she  told  eve- 
ryone to  say  'souffle'." 

—   \teli.ssa  Matlhcs 

New  machines 
invade  Record 

In  this  age  of  video  games, 
laserdiscs  and  computerized 
dishwashers,  even  a  time- 
honored  and  venerable  Institu- 
tion like  The  Williams  Record 
must  resort  to  computers  to 
retain  its  position  at  the  plnacle 
of  the  publishing  Industry.  So  we 
did  It.  With  a  $12,000  loan  from 
the  College,  the  Record  bought 
three  word  processing  and  type- 
setting machines. 

The  new  Varityper  5404's  will 
save  approximately  $150  to  $200 
an  Issue  by  allowing  the  staff  to 
typeset  newspaper  copy  before 
the  printer  gets  It.  The  Record 
will  use  those  savings  to  pay  the 
College  back  over  approxi- 
mately five  years,  although  the 
exact  terms  are  yet  to  be 
determined. 

The  News  and  Features 
departments  have  moved  their 
article  deadlines  back  to  Satur- 
day so  that  the  machines  will  be 
free  on  Sunday  to  process  Sports 
stories  and  late-breaking  news. 

"The  main  reason  we  got  the 
machines  was  to  have  improved 
editing  capability,"  said  Co- 
edltor-ln-chlef  Daniel  Keating 
'84,  "and  that  will  be  reflected  in 
our  quality." 

Co-edltor-in-chlef  Jon  Tigar 
'84  said  that  "after  we  finish 
training  Record  staff  on  the 
machines  and  are  no  longer 
forced  to  spend  unnecessary 
time  typesetting,  I  think  it  will 
result  in  huge  savings  of  time 
and  money,  and  also  In  a  better 
paper." 


New  deans 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Ing  women  and  minorities. 

"When  I  was  hired  as  a  dean  In  1970,  one  of  my  early  responsibili- 
ties was  to  pay  attention  to  the  special  needs  of  the  female  under- 
graduates, everything  from  housing  concerns  to  physical 
education  programs,"  she  explained. 

Accordingly,  Mclntlre  said  she  soon  realized  "if  you're  going  to 
make  a  commitment  to  the  education  of  women,  you  must  have 
women  In  the  faculty." 

Mclntlre  believes  "In  the  Intervening  years  the  college  has  made 
a  serious  effort  to  attract  women  and  minorities  as  professors." 
However,  Mclntlre  sal^  she  hopes  to  increase  "the  number  of 
women  and  minorities  In  the  applicant  pool,  and  to  hire  more 
women  and  minorities  from  that  pool." 

iMinority  life  in  town 

She  believes  "there  should  be  more  women  and  minorities 
throughout  all  levels  of  the  faculty  and  administration,  Williams 
has  moved  well  toward  achieving  more  representation  in  the 
faculty,  at  least  on  the  junior  level.  It's  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
they  are  on  the  senior  level." 

"My  other  Interest,"  added  Mclntlre,  "Is  to  listen  to  what  people 
say  about  being  here  in  Wllllamstown.  An  Issue  for  some  women  Is 
the  dilemma  of  dual  careers,  which  may  mean  commuting. 

"For  minorities,  well.  It's  a  small  community  with  a  small  minor- 
ity population,"  she  said.  "Although  that  may  not  be  a  problem  for 
some,  there  are  minority  families  who  may  want  to  keep  In  touch 
with  minority  Institutions,  such  as  the  church.  It's  something  to  be 
aware  of." 

Counseling  exchanges 

"I  love  It,"  said  Spear  of  her  new  job.  "Williams  Is  a  very  caring 
Institution,  very  responsive  to  individual  needs.  The  people  I  work 
with  have  been  very  friendly,  encouraging,  and  helpful."     - 

Spear's  job  will  include  counseling  transfer  and  exchange  stu- 
dents to  Williams,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  study  away  from 
the  college,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

There  are  59  transfer  and  exchange  students  at  Williams  this 
year,  with  the  majority  of  the  latter  coming  from  the  Twelve  Col- 
lege Exchange,  particularly  from  women's  colleges. 

Spear  noted  there  are  some  differences  between  the  two  groups. 
"For  the  most  part,  exchange  students  are  coming  from  similar 
colleges,  so  they  basically  know  what  they're  coming  for.  With 
transfers,  one  of  their  major  concerns  Is  how  their  previous  records 
win  match  up  with  their  classes  here,"  she  said. 

Experience  abroad 

One  improvement  Spear  hopes  to  make  is  to  institute  a  process 
"by  which  old  and  new  transfers  can  meet"  more  frequently. 

Another  of  Spear's  responsibilities  involves  counseling  students 
who  want  to  study  away  from  the  college.  She  will  advise  about  150 
students  annually. 

Of  her  appointment  as  an  assistant  dean.  Spear  said  '  There  are  a 
lot  of  different  ways  to  come  into  a  dean's  position.  I  always  thought 
of  deans  as  administrative...  I  didn't  realize  the  extent  to  which  a 
dean's  position  involves  counseling.  It's  a  combination  of  the  two." 

Spear  graduated  from  the  University  of  London  In  1962  and 
received  a  master's  degree  In  education  from  the  University  of 
Melbourne  In  Australia  In  1979. 

She  has  just  completed  course  work  for  her  doctorate  In  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  working  on  her 
dissertation. 

She  has  traveled  throughout  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Far  East, 
and  worked  for  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  in  Tan- 
zania and  the  Center  for  Development  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
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Wool  blends 


Wool 

cottons 

by  Brunswick,  Phildar,  Candlde,  Canshohocken. 

10%  off  with  this  ad  on  a 
purchase  of  $5.00  or  more 

THE  SEWING  NOOK 

Colonial  Shopping  Center 
Williamstown 


STUDY  ABROAD  AT  THE 
ITHACA  COLLEGE 

LONDON  CENTER 

■  SEMESTER  OR  YEAR  PROGRAM 

■  ITHACA  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

■  BRITISH  FACULTY 

COURSES  —  British  and  European  studies  are 
offered  m  literature,  history,  art  history,  drama, 
music,  sociology,  education,  psychology, 
communications,  and  politics   Special  program 
offered  In  Drama.  Internahlpt  available  to 
qualified  studenlt  in  International  Busmeaa, 
Social  Servlcea,  Communications  and  Political 
Science. 

Visits  to  the  theatre,  museums,  galleries. 
schools,  social  and  political  institutions  are 
an  integral  part  ot  the  curriculum 

For  further  Information  write: 

International  Programs  -  SP 

Ithaca  College 

Ithaca   New  York  14850 


September  Specials 

Labatt's 

$3.75/6-pack  +  dep. 

Bud  Bar 
Bottles 

$12.49/case  +  dep. 

Old  Milwaukee 

$8.99/case  +  dep. 

Stop  in  and  see  our  many 
Wine  Specials  from 
around  the  world 
starting  from  $1.99. 
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AROUND  NEW  ENGLAND 


Koston'M     Nt'w     England 
Aquarium 

On  October  1,  a  new  exhibit, 
"Whales:  New  England's 
Wandering  Ciiant"  will  open  at 
the  New  England  Aquarium  in 
Boston.  The  focal  point  of  the 
new  exhibit  is  a  48-foot  long, 
bas  relief  model  of  a  hump 
back  whale  which  is  anatomi- 
cally correct  in  every  detail 
and  is  representative  of  the 
humpback  whales  which 
migrate  to  New  England 
waters  every  spring. 

Other  features  of  the  whale 
exhibit  are  a  time  line  which 
compares  the  time  on  earth  of 
whales,  dinosaurs,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, sharks,  humans,  dogs, 
and  other  organisms.  Other 
graphic  panels  compare  the 
size  of  a  whale's  organs  with 
those  of  other  creatures,  show 
migration  patterns  of  whales 


to  New  England,  and  provide 
information  about  how  whales 
feed,  what  they  eat,  and  how 
they  reproduce.  The  sounds  of 
the  humpback  whale  will  be 
heard  throughout  the  gallery. 

More  at  the  Aquarium 

A  most  unusual  Monopoly 
competition  will  be  held  at  the 
Aquarium  on  October  28,  29 
and  30,  when  scuba  divers 
from  the  New  England  Aqua- 
rium dive  club  and  students 
from  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  vie  for  the  champion- 
ship in  the  Aquarium's  giant 
ocean  tank.  The  scuba  divers 
will  play  marathon  monopoly 
while  surrounded  by  huge 
sharks  and  giant  sea  turtles. 

Musuem  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Museum  of  Une  Arts, 
Boston  (MFA)  will  have  a  free 
open  house  for  full-time  col- 


lege students  on  Wednesday, 
October  5,1983  from  6:30  until 
10:00  pm.  The  MFA  optm 
house  is  designed  to  introduce 
full-time  students  to  the 
Museum  and  its  collections. 

The  MFA  offers  an  array  of 
lecture,  concert  and  film  pro 
grams    throughout    the    aca- 
demic   year    in    addition    to 
permanent    collections   rang- 
ing from  Classical  and  Asian 
art  collections  to  Impression- 
ist and  contemporary  painting 
galleries.  On  the  night  of  the 
open  house,  students  will  also 
have  the  chance  to  view  the 
new  exhibition  A  New  World: 
Masterpieces    of    American 
PaintinK,     1780-1910.    which 
includes  such  masterworks  as 
Whistler's    "Mother,"    John 
Singleton    Copley's    "Paul 
Revere."  and  Eakin's  "The 
Gross  Clinic." 


College  Planetarium 

Heavens  revealed  at  Milham 


Softer  stance  marks  Gang  of  Four's  ^^Hard'' 


hv  Brett  McDonnell 

An\one  tamilidr  with  the 
Gang  of  Fours  first  album. 
Entertainment!,  knows  that 
they  made  jagged,  furiously 
<ianceable  music  with  an  ironic 
Marxist  message.  Their  latest 
album,  Hard,  is  a  leap  from  left 
field  to  a  safer  place. 

Can  this  be  the  Gang  of  Four? 
Hard  seems  like  the  wrong  title 
for  an  album  which  features 
horn  or  string  arrangements  on 
some  songs,  uses  a  drum 
machine  for  most  of  the  drum- 
ming, never  gets  hotter  than 
tepid,  and  shies  away  from 
strong  politics. 

Our  Marxist  heroes  have 
finallx'  hooked  into  the  system 
and  replaced  drummer  Hugo 
Burnham  with  a  machine.  On 


my  first  two  listenings,  I  didn't 
notice  the  change.  I  still  find  it 
hard  to  l)elieve.  The  drumming 
sounds  too  subtly  varied  to 
come  from  a  machine,  although 
it  lacks  the  energy  and  irregu- 
larity of  Entertainment  I 

At  last  the  Gang  of  Four  has 
also  done  something  about  its 
greatest  flaw,  the  lyrics.  No 
more  of  that  Bolshoi  rhetoric. 
The  central  line  of  "Independ- 
ence", the  most  political  song 
on  Hard,  is,  "Independence 
ain't  dependence."  There's 
sublte  dialectical  thinking  for 
you. 

But  the  Gang  of  Three  (for 
some  reason  they  still  use  Four 
on  the  album)  has  not  totally 
mended  its  ways.  Many  of  the 
songs  still  suggest  its  old  sound 


and  lyrics,  especially  "Inde- 
pendence", "Silver  Lining", 
and  "Woman  Town".  You  will 
recognize  an  occasional  bass 
twang,  and  Andy  Gill's  guitar 
sounds  roughly  familiar.  For 
old  time's  sake,  singer  Jon  King 
even  pulls  out  his  melodica  on 
"Woman  Town".  The  increas- 
ingly melodic  tendency  of  Songs 
of  the  Free,  their  last  album, 
asserts  itself  again  here,  lead- 
ing to  some  catchy  choruses.  An 
old  fellow-traveler  listening  to 
Hard  will  recognize  this  Gang  of 
Three  as  a  pacified  version  of 
the  original  Gang  of  Four. 

But  why  stop  there?  I  can  see 
it  now.  In  1985  we  will  have  the 
Gang  of  Zero.  By  then  their 
music  should  be  toned  down 
enough  for  Williams  students. 

That's  their  plot:  put  the 
young  members  of  the  ruling 
class  to  sleep  for  good.  How 
ingenious! 

I  never  trusted  those 
commies. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 
TEMPERANCE  UNION  (WCTU) 
welcomes  you  back  to  Williams 
and  asks  that  you  refrain  from 
excessive  indulgence  in  all 
forms  of  alcoholic  beverages.  If 
you  don't,  we'll  tell  your  mother 
Thank  you. 

Jerry  loves  you  all' 
(a  recent  convert) 

EXPRESS  YOUR  CREATIVITY 
through  the  Record  classified 
section  Deadline:  Sundays  at  2 


This  machine  flashes  the  stars 

by  !Vf  artin  Hildebrand 

The  "oldest  extant  astronomi- 
cal observatory  in  the  United 
States,"  the  Old  Hopkins  Obser- 
vatory, now  located  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Berkshire 
Quad,  has  contained  a  planeta- 
rium since  it  was  built  in  the 
1830' s. 

In  those  days,  the  stars  were 
painted  on  the  dome  inside  the 
building;  electricity  and  projec- 
tors were  not  available.The 
building  was  moved  several 
times,  electricity  and  a  planeta- 
rium projector  were  added,  and 
paint  covered  the  original  stars, 
but  the  Milham  Planetarium 
continues  to  provide  shows. 

'Springtime' 

This  semester  every  Friday 
evening  at  7:30,  the  planeta- 
rium will  show  "Springtime  of 
the  Universe."  This  show  pres- 
ents a  widely-believed  scenario 
regarding  the  lifetimes  of  stars 
and  the  universe,  and  emphas- 
izes how  the  universe  is  still  rel- 
atively young. 

In  part  of  the  show,  some  con- 


of  the  planetarium  night  sky. 

(Eagon) 

stellations  are  projected  onto 
the  ceiling.  The  show  does  not 
restrict  itself  to  objects  visible 
at  night;  a  portion  presents  the 
evolution  of  the  sun. 

This  portion  includes  two 
vivid  demonstrations  of  the 
sun's  energy.  One  demonstra- 
tion is  a  spectacular  film  of 
solar  prominences  erupting; 
the  other  is  a  bill,  for  an  amount 
which  dwarfs  the  national  debt, 
for  the  electric  equivalent  of  one 
second's  energy  produced  by 
the  sun. 

Museum  of  Astronomy 

For  a  half  hour  before  the 
show  starts,  one  can  view  the 
Mehlin  Museum  of  Astronomy. 
The  displays  show  antiquated 
equipment,  which  had  been 
used  in  the  previous  century, 
and  pictures  from  the  Voyager 
spacecraft,  which  investigated 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  a  few  years 
ago. 

Some  recent  photographs  of 
the  stars  are  also  on  display,  as 
well  as  two  remarkably  care^ 
fully  drawn  19th  century 
sketches  of  the  sun. 


We  have  a  good  selection  of 

Preparation  Guides  for 

Graduate  Exams 


enzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE.  INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


KLORANE 

SHAMPOOS  AND  CONDITIONERS 

Botanically  correct  for  the  health  of 
your  hair.  Discover  the  secret 
Europeans  have  known  for  years. 


AT: 


HART'S  PHARMACISTS 
40  SPRING  ST. 
WILLIAMSTOWN 


ONLY  IF 
IT'S  WIERD 


To  get  you  to  write 
in  your  ideas,  we're 
changing  our  rules. 
First,  classifieds  may 
not  have  any  valid 
purpose.  They  may, 
however,  be  creative  or 
express  an  unusual 
need.  Almost  anything 
goes. 
Second,  they're  FREE. 

What  more  can 
you  ask? 
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Clark  Art  Institute 
popping  the  cork 


jf\ 


The  three  exhibits  presently 
on  view  at  the  Clark  Art  Insti- 
tute were  developed  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  the  new 
wing  of  the  Williams  College 
Museum  of  Art. 

European  art 

During  construction  of  the 
College's  new  building,  much  of 
its  art  has  been  in  storage.  Now, 
en  route  to  their  new  quarters, 
some  of  the  choicest  pieces  will 
be  on  view  at  the  Clark  in  the 
Exhibit  European  Paintings 
and  Sculpture  from  the  Willi- 
ams College  Museum  of  Art. 
The  seventeenth  century,  a 
period  in  which  the  College 
Museum  is  particularly  strong, 
is  represented  by  "The  Execu- 
tioner" by  Ribera  and  "Knight 
of  Santiago' '  by  Pacheco,  Velaz- 
quez's master.  Two  large  still 
lifes,  a  misty  interior  genre 
scene  and  a  painting  of  the 
activities  on  a  frozen  pond  in 
winter   are  examples  of  Dutch 


A  second  exhibition,  Ameri- 
can Prints  of  Four  Centuries, 

has  been  organized  to  comple- 
ment the  College  Museum's 
major  opening  exhibition,  The 
New  England  Eye.  Although 
most  examples  in  the  Institute's 
exhibition  are  from  its  own  col- 
lection, there  are  a  number  of 
important  loans  from  Chapin 
Library,  including  the  first  map 
of  New  England,  printed  in  1677. 
Featured  in  the  exhibition  will 
be  prints  by  such  masters  as 
Homer,  Whistler,  Cassatt, 
Audubon  and  Hassam. 

Celebration 

A  toast  to  the  College  Museum 
is  the  subject  of  the  third 
exhibit,  entitled  Pop  the  Corit! . 
The  art  selected  represents 
celebration  in  its  many  forms, 
with  such  examples  as  Mac- 
Monnie's  sculpture  of  "The 
Bacchante,"  Alma-Tadema's 
"The  Women  of  Amphissa  " 
and     Zorn's    etching,     "The 


art  at  this  time.  In  addition  to  Toast." 

the  sculpture  and  painting  on  All  three  exhibitions  will  be  on 

view,    there   is   a    mille   fleur  view  through  October  23  during 

tapestry   from   the   early   six-  the  regular  hours  of  the  Clark 

teenth  century  and  a  Roman  Art  Institute,  Tuesday  through 


mosaic. 


Sunday,  10-.5. 


Marcos  in  jeopardy 

Continued  from  Page  3 

Yet  continued  U.S.  possession  of  the  bases  is  by  no  means  assured 
even  in  light  of  those  talks.  What  moderates  that  remain  are 
opposed  to  the  bases,  which  they  view  as  the  both  the  symbol  and 
the  cause  of  the  continued  American  propping  up  of  Marcos.  And 
the  Communists  are  even  less  sympathetic. 

Opponents  of  the  bases  say  they  cause  widespread  prostitution, 
drug  traffic  and  black  market  activity,  and  that  they  contain  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  U.S.  should  view  its  struggle  with  Marcos  for  control  as  a 
prime  opportunity  to  influence  change  in  the  Philippines.  It  should 
recognize  Marcos'  extreme  political  vulnerability  at  this  point  and 
use  the  leverage  it  possesses  in  the  form  of  aid  in  order  to  pressure 
Marcos  into  lessening  his  authoritarian  rule  and  bringing  meaning- 
ful democratic  participation  back  into  Philippine  politics.  Although 
the  Reagan  administration  has  so  far  shied  away  from  confronting 
other  dictators,  the  Philippines  constitutes  a  clear  case  and  one 
which  demands  action  by  the  U.S. 


ROPEROCKWOODGLASS 

EXHIBITION 

Goodrich  Gallery 

Junior  Studio-Art  Seminar 

MONDAY  EVENING 

SEPT.  26th 

7:00  -  9:00  PM 

REFRESHMENTS  SERVED 


Booters  hope  to  repeat 


by  Greg  Leed.s 

The  men's  soccer  team,  fac- 
ing the  dilemma  of  replacing 
nine  starters  from  last  year's 
squad,  may  experience  some 
difficulty  in  matching  their  '82 
season  record  of  10-5-1. 

They  have  worked  very  hard 
in  pre-season  training, however, 
and  have  the  potential  for  doing 
well,  according  to  Coach 
Michael  Russo.  Though  there 
are  "big  holes  to  fill",  particu- 
larly in  the  back  line,  Russo 
says  team  morale  and  confi- 
d(>nce  are  high. 

He  is  very  pleased  with  the 
team's  performance  in  pre- 
season scrimmages  against  U- 
Mass  and  Hartford. 

"I'm  not  sure  we'll  match  the 
success  of  last  year  but  it's  a 


possibility  if  things  go  right  and 
we  don't  beat  ourselves",  Russo 
said,  adding  that  "P] very  game 
is  going  to  be  tough  because 
we're  so  young". 


The  lineup 

There  is  a  good  amount  of 
midfield  strength  in  senior  half- 
backs John  Campbell  and  Dan 
Aramini,  as  well  as  Austin  Lehr 
'84,  John  Mitchell  '85,  Denny 
Wright  '87  and  Jon  Deveaux  '87. 

Attempting  to  overcome  set- 
backs due  to  graduation  in  the 
back  line,  co-captain  Mike  Sulli- 
van '84,  with  the  help  of  Doug 
McKenney  '85  and  Mark 
Schroeder  '86  , should  provide 
the  backbone  for  a  strong 
defense.     .    ,      .  ..  -  ;, 

Co-captain  and  New  England 
All-Star  Ted  Murphy  '85,  a 
"very   confident   goalkeeper," 


will  be  backed  up  by  freshman 
goalie  Brad  Bryan. 

Russo  believes  that  the 
offense  is  probably  the  strong- 
est area  this  year,  for  he  sees  a 
"very  good  capacity  to  score 
more  goals"  in  sophomores  Jeff 
McE]voy,  Paul  Williamson  and 
Clark  Otley. 

Tough  Schedule 

Placing  a  tough  Division  III 
schedule,  Russo  says  his  team  is 
shooting  for  last  year's  record, 
but  that  the  outcome  really  will 
"depend  on  the  quality  of 
opposition". 

The  team's  first  game  is  Tues- 
day, September  20  against 
R.P.I.,  who  has  already  played 
three  games.  The  first  home 
game  is  on  Saturday,  Sept.  24,  at 
11:30,  and  pits  the  Ephmen 
against  the  Middlebury 
Panthers. 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


W 


omen  s  soccer 


After  a  slow  start,  the 
women's  soccer  team  gathered 
its  strength  to  score  two  goals  in 
the  first  half,  propelling  them  to 
a  2-1  win  over  Vassar  Sunday. 

Andrea  Raphael  '86  scored 
the  first  goal  fifteen  minutes 
into  the  game.  Forward  Gigi 
Madore  '87  scored  the  second 
goal  after  37  minutes. 

Vassar  out-shot  the  Ephwo- 
men  20-10,  keeping  goalie  Laura 
Napolitano  '85  busy  in  the  net 
with  17  saves. 

Coach  Leslie  Orton  also 
praised  the  effort  exhibited  by 
sweeper  Karen  Montzka  '85. 

Williams,  now  1-0,  faces  Skid- 
more  at  home  Wednesday  at 
4:00. 

Field  Hockey 

Completely  dominating  all 
aspects  of  play,  the  field  hockey 
team  defeated  Vassar  College  3- 
0  Sunday. 

Led  by  the  inspired  play  of 
link  Sue  Harrington  '84,  Willi- 
ams out-shot  Vassar  16-1.  Har- 
rington scored  one  goal  and 
assisted  on  another.  Coach  Julie 
McHugh  said,  "Harrington 
played  an  exceptional  game- 
both  defensively  and  offen- 
sively. Junior  forward  Jane 
Rech  opened  up  scoring  for  Wil- 
liams with  an  unassisted  goal 
six  minutes  into  the  contest.  The 
Ephwomen  continued  to  domi- 
nate play  in  the  first  half,  but 
were  unable  to  crack  the  Vassar 
goal. 


LOOK  MA! 


If  you  would  like  an  8  x 
10  glossy  of  a  photo  you 
saw  in  the  RECORD,  send 
the  issue  date,  the 
photographer,  the  page,  a 
description  of  the  photo, 
and  $4.00  to 

Dave  Scheibe. 
SU  2493  Williams  College, 
Williamstown.  MA  01267. 
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"Your  Party  Starts  Here" 

Large  Selection  of  Kegs 
Always  in  Stock 
For  Your  Tailgate  Parties 

Vodka  or  Gin  $8.65/' ^  gallon 
Rum       $10.99/'7  gallon 

500  off  any  case  of  beer 
with  this  ad 


Free  Delivery  on  Campus 


458-3704 


Harrington  scored  Williams' 
second  goal,  assisted  by 
Dorothy  Briggs  '84,  six  minutes 
into  the  second  half.  Forward 
Alison  F'uller  '85  closed  out  the 
scoring  six  minutes  later, 
assisted  by  Harrington. 

Although  McHugh  saw  some 
flaws  in  her  team's  play,  she 
attributed  them  to  "first  game 
jitters."  The  Ephs  will  put  their 
1-0  record  on  the  line  on  Wednes- 
day at  ;v.  00  when  they  host 
Skidmore. 


Harriers  lose 

The  women's  cross-countr\' 
team  finished  third  in  a  four- 
team  meet  Saturday  at  Mid- 
dleburv',  falling  behind 
Middlebury  and  Bates  but 
defeating  Albany  State. 

The  Ephwomen  were  paced 
by  Lynn  V'endinello  '84,  who  fin- 
ished twelfth  at  20:  54  on  the  3.1 
mile  course.  Katrina  Pugh  '86 
(fourteenth,  21:05)  and  Susan 
Baer  '85  (twentieth.  21:47)  also 
placed  well. 


Middlebury  won  the  meet 
with  25  points,  Bates  was  second 
with  45  and  Williams  had  83 
points,  edging  Albany  State  into 
fourth  with  84. 

The  Ephwomen  host  the  Willi- 
ams Invitational  on  Saturday  at 
1:00. 


Netwomen  roll 

The  women's  volleyball  team 
defeated  both  Marist  and  Vas- 
sar at  home  Sunday  to  start 
their  season. 

Nervous  mistaltes  plagued 
the  Ephwomen  in  their  opening 
game  against  Marist,  but  they 
came  back  behind  co-captain 
Carol  Dorfman  '84  and  Lisa 
Jayne  '86  to  win  the  match  in 
two  games,  15-6,  15-7. 

Williams  came  back  from  an 
8-3  deficit  in  the  first  game 
against  Vassar  to  win  15-13, 
behind  Peggy  Gentles  '86  and 
co-captain  Sara  Griffiths 
'84. The  Ephwomen  won  the 
second  game  easily  with  team 
defense. 


Active  clothes  that  even 
look  good  doing  nothing. 
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The  Ephmen,  ranked  by  one  source  as  the  number  one  team  in  NESCAC,  hope  to  flex  their  muscles 
against  Middlebury  Saturday.  (Shapiro) 

Gridders  look  to  Middlebury 


by  Paul  Meeks 

After  a  disappointing  4-4  sea- 
son in  1982,  the  football  team  has 
high  hopes  for  the  upcoming  gri- 
diron campaign.  Although  sev- 
eral fine  athletes  were  lost  to 
graduation  last  June,  a  nucleus 
of  veterans  remain,  comple- 
mented by  a  strong  freshman 
class. 

The  New  England  Football 
Newsletter  ranked  Williams 
number  one  in  a  NESCAC  (New 
England  Small  College  Athletic 
Association)  preseason 
analysis. 

The  squad  returned  August 
31st  and  has  been  busy  prepar- 
ing for  its  home  opener  against 
Middlebury, September  24th, 
2:00pm..  at  Weston  Field. 

Offense  returns 

Offensively  the  key  is  quar- 
terback B.J.  Connolly  '84,  a 
three-year  starter.  Running 
backs  Ted  Thomas  '85,  Sean 
Crotty  '84  and  Jeff  Congdon  '84 
all  return  to  bolster  the  ground 
game. 

Connolly  will  throw  to  split 
end  Marc  Hummon  '84  and  tight 
ends  John  McCarthy  '84  and 
Paul  Coleman  '85.  Head  Coach 
Robert  Odell  cited  the  "good 
receivers"  who  will  allow  Con- 
nolly to  open  up  the  passing 

Beat  Vassar 


game  to  relieve  pressure  on  the 
running  attack. 

Coaching  changes 

Bernie  Krause  '84  anchors  a 
strong  offensive  line  under  the 
tutelage  of  coach  Walton  Cue- 
man,  taking  over  for  the  popu- 
lar Joe  Dailey  who  is  on 
sabbatical  teaching  and  work- 
ing on  an  advanced  degree  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Odell  said  "We  will  miss  Joe 
but  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  Coach  Cueman's  caliber." 
Cueman  has  changed  the  block- 
ing rules  on  the  line  to  accomo- 
date every  possible  defensive 
set,  allowing  wider  play 
selection. 

Rich  Turi  of  Hoosac  Falls 
joins  the  coaching  staff  with  the 
defensive  ends  after  a  three- 
year  hiatus.  He  was  a  proven 
winner  in  a  previous  seven-year 
stint  with  the  Ephmen. 

Question  marks 

Odell  feels  the  major  question 
marks  remain  on  defense.  A 
strong  point  is  depth  in  the  line- 
backing  corps  and  the  defensive 
line,  as  tri-captain  Mike  Haw- 
kins '84  and  Tim  McFadden  '85 
have  returned. 

"The  secondary  remains  the 
$64,000  question,"  said  Odell. 
Defensive    Secondary    Coach 


Richard  Farley  is  busy  evaluat- 
ing an  army  of  personnel  for 
four  positions,  demanding  bet- 
ter pass  coverage  in  '83.  Tri- 
captain  Dan  Wilen  '84  bolsters  a 
defensive  line  few  in  number 
but  strong. 

Scrimmage  Hamilton 

Williams  travelled  to  Clin- 
ton,N.Y.,  to  scrimmage  against 
the  Hamilton  College  Continen- 
tals Saturday.  Odell  was  disap- 
pointed: "The  scrimmage 
against  Hamilton  was  a  typical 
scrimmage  with  many,  many 
mistakes  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected before  Middlebury." 

In  a  half  of  game  situation 
play  the  score  ended  knotted  at 
3-3.  The  Hamilton  squad, 
winners  of  but  a  handful  of 
games  in  past  seasons,  were 
more  prepared  and  aggressive 
in  search  of  preseason 
confidence. 

Odell  feels  the  coaching  staff 
may  have  counted  on  some  of 
the  younger  players  before  they 
are  ready. 

Punter  John  DeLorenzo  '84 
and  place  kicker  Chris  Chap- 
man '85  booted  the  ball  with  dis- 
tance and  accuracy,  and  the 
kicking  game  looks  solid. 

The  coaching  staff  is  still  in 
the  midst  of  determining  per- 
sonnel, particularly  on  defense. 


Tennis  splits 

by  John  Schafer 

The  women's  tennis  team  won  its  first  match  of 
the  year  on  Sunday  by  defeating  visiting  Vassar, 
6-3. 

All  three  doubles  teams  won,  with  the  duo  of 
seniors  Stephanie  Gates  and  Melissa  George 
crushing  their  opponents  6-1,6-0. 

Debbie  Bernheimer  '86,  playing  sixth  singles, 
Liz  Peay  *86,  playing  number  three,  and  sopho- 
more Betsy  Shulman,  the  team's  top  player,  all 
won  Sunday.  Peay's  victory  was  impressive,  as 
she  dominated  her  opponent  6-1,6-0  in  a  relatively 
short  match. 

Lose  to  Tufts 

The  team  openned  its  season  last  Tuesday  with 
an  inauspicious  start,  losing  to  Tufts  8-1. 

Despite  the  lopsided  score.  Coach  Sean  Sloane 
saw  some  promise  in  the  first  of  a  thirteen-match 
fall  season.  Many  of  the  scores  were  close,  though 
only  the  doubles  team  of  Liz  Mangee  '85  and  Jen- 
nifer Koski  '86  managed  a  win. 

The  team  carries  twelve  women:  six  play  sin- 
gles and  the  others  combine  to  make  three  dou- 
bles teams.  Half  the  squad  graduated  last 
year—  three  singles  and  three  doubles  players. 
So  the  relatively  young  group  was  no  match  for 
the  Jumbos,  who  returned  all  of  their  team  after 
winning  last  year's  match. 

Young  team 

With  only  three  seniors,  including  captain 
Marissa  Gulino  '84  who  plays  second  singles,  this 
team  is  much  younger  than  last  year's  which  had 
six  seniors  including  two  of  the  top  three  players . 

With  a  1-1  record  the  Ephs  wait  to  entertain 
Skidmore  on  Wednesday  at  the  4:00. 


Golfers  swing  away 


Veteran  coach  Rudy  Goff  will  be  without  four 
of  last  year's  top  seven  as  he  leads  his  twentieth 
and  final  golf  team  through  Its  fall  season. 

The  Ephs,  7-0  last  fall  and  NESCAC  (New 
England  Small  College  Athletic  Conference) 
Champions  as  well  as  winners  over  Dartmouth, 
the  Ivy  League  champion.  In  the  spring,  will  be 
led  by  number  one  man  Mike  Hennlgan  '85. 

Co-captalns  Eric  Boyden  '84,  a  former  All- 
New  England  selection,  and  Phil  Burr  '84  will 
join  Chris  Harned  '85  In  the  starting  rotation. 

Depth  will  help 

Goff  said,  "As  always  following  a  heavy  gra- 
duation, there  are  a  lot  of  question  marks  about 
our  line-up.  We're  fortunate  to  have  some  depth 
to  work  with. "Juniors  Doug  Hoffer  and  Ran- 
dolph Rogers  and  sophomores  James  Keneflck 
and  Bill  Tlerney  have  shown  talent  In  past  per- 
formances on  the  course,  and  Goff  looks  to 
incoming  freshmen,  led  by  Andrew  Kurtz,  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  graduation. 

Senior  John  Hennlgan,  the  brother  of  Mike, 
who  plays  baseball  rather  than  golf  In  the 
spring,  was  a  key  contrlbuter  last  fall  and 
recorded  a  hole-ln-one  In  the  Ephs'  victory  over 
Middlebury. 

The  Ephmen  opened  the  season  at  the  Yale 
Invitational  this  weekend,  hoping  to  place  as 
highly  as  they  did  last  year  facing  fifty  of  the  top 
Division  I  teams  in  the  East. 

The  season's  schedule  includes  several  top 
New  England  teams,  and  the  New  England 
Championships  late  In  September. 


Runners  cream  NASC, 
nail  Middlebury 


by  Chris  Stearns 

The  men's  cross-country 
team  came  from  l)ehlnd  to 
defeat  a  strong  Middlebury 
team  in  a  close  call  on  Saturday. 
Co -captain  John  Nelson  '84 
won  his  second  race  of  the  year 
to  lead  the  Ephs  as  they 
extended  their  record  to  2  -  0. 

The  team  knew  it  would  be  a 
tough  race  since  the  previous 
year  they  had  only  beaten  the 
Panthers  by  a  single  point. 
Coach  Peter  P'arwell  said  after 
the  race  "They  really  wanted  to 
beat  us.  Their  top  three  guys  are 
seniors  and  they  figured  if  they 
were  going  to  beat  us  this  would 
be  the  year." 

Middlebury  started  off  strong 
and  had  a  commanding  lead 
early  on  In  the  race.  But  at  the 
three  mile  mark  the  Ephs  began 
their  surge  and  soon  had  the 
race  In  hand. 

Everyone  wins 

Farwell  said,  "Every  single 
guy  from  our  team  beat  out  a 
guy  from  their  team, something 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen 
before." 


Following  John  Nelson  were 
John  Ellison  '86,  fourth;  Ben- 
nett Yort  '84,  fifth;  Brian  Angle 
'84,  sixth  and  Mike  Coyne  '87, 
eighth.  Rounding  out  the  top 
seven  were  Dave  Grossman  '87 
and  Kevin  Jenkins  '85. 

Nelson  said  after  the  race,  "I 
felt  that  1  couldn't  have  run  any 
harder  and  I  didn't  really 
expect  to  win. "Yort  added,  "We 
knew  we  had  to  catch  the  guys  in 
front  of  us  to  win  and  the  top 
guys  on  our  team  really  came 
through." 

Mohawks  fall 

On  Wednesday  the  Purple 
harriers  left  North  Adams  State 
in  the  dust  as  they  swept  the  top 
eight  spots  with  Nelson  winning 
handily. 

With  the  team  In  apparently 
good  condition  and  the  return  of 
CO  -captain  Bo  Parker  In  a  few 
weeks,  one  can  expect  a  strong 
performance  from  the  cross 
country  team  this  year. 

The  team  faces  UVermont 
and  Albany  Friday  at  4:30  at 
home. 


Old  Farts  edge 
ruggers  in  upset 


by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  Williams  Rugby  Football 
Club  got  off  to  a  fine  start  Satur- 
day despite  taking  a  mandatory 
loss  to  the  Olde  Farts  (Alumni) 
Club,  22-18. 

WRFC  got  going  early  In  this 
multi-halved  game,  pulling  out 
to  an  18-0  lead  by  the  third  half. 
But  the  Alumni,  winners  of  this 
game  each  year  since  Its  incep- 
tion, were  not  about  to  give  up. 
The  blood-  (and  beer-)  thirsty 
alums  scored  four  tries  In  the 
final  two  halves  to  put  away  the 
victory. 

Youngsters  jump  ahead 

The  WRFC  A-slde  debuted 
with  aplomb,  led  by  senior  co- 
captains  Hugh  Hulzenga  and 
Joe  Carey.  Carey  set  up  a  try  by 
Mark  Evans  '85  and  then  scored 
his  own  with  some  clever  play. 
Bob  Ause  '85  converted  both 
tries. 


In  the  third  half,  Paul  Hogan 
'86  scored.  Drew  Klein  '84  con- 
verting, to  give  WRFC  a  huge 
18-0  lead. 

Oldsters  go  wild 

The  Alumni  awoke  from  their 
stupor  to  show  why  they  are 
unbeatable.  Former  captain 
Bill  Hodgeman  '82  put  down  the 
first  alumni  try  and  Vic  Zerblno 
'79  got  the  extra  points. 

In  the  fifth  and  final  half,  the 
alums  went  wild,  scoring  16 
points  to  end  the  game.  Kevin 
Drewyer  '82  and  Dixon  Pike  '83 
scored  to  tie  up  the  game. 

Then,  In  the  final  play  Dan 
Maynard  '83  ran  over  the  Willi- 
ams team  to  bring  the  victory  to 
the  alums. 

The  WRFC  did  manage  to  win 
the  post-game  party.  They  face 
Middlebury  at  home  Saturday 
at  11:00. 


It's  a  bird!  It's  a  olane!  It's  the  Old  Farts  Rugby  game! 

(Lockwood) 
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TOUCHDOWN!    Marc    Hummon    84   celebrates   the   return   of   Williams   football 
Middlebury. 


a   29-14  win  over 
(Click) 


Council  slashes  fundings 

meets  with  President  Chandler 


by  Charles  P.  Goodwin 

Student  publications  were 
particularly  hard  hit  by 
budget  cuts  when  the  College 
Council  reviewed  the  prelimi- 
nary budget  submission  of  its 
financial  committee  last 
Thursday  evening. 

The  Council  also  met  with 
President  John  Chandler  to 
discuss  faculty-student 
relations. 

The  magazine  Mosaic  was 
completely  denied  funding 
because  according  to  Council 
Treasurer  Hamilton  Humes 
*85  it  was  badly  managed  and 
"really  disorganized.*' 

The  Williams  Literary 
Review  and  Parallax  were 
both  placed  in  a  "test"  cate- 
gory along  with  the  Purple 
Rag,  a  proposed  comedy 
magazine. 

The  test  designation  means 
the  magazines  will  each 
receive  enough  money  for  two 
or  three  issues  to  see  whether 
they  are  well-organized 
enough  to  produce  work  of 
acceptable  quality. 

A  second  group  which  had 
hoped  to  start  a  comedy  maga- 
zine called  O.C.  Production 
was  denied  funding.  Humes 
said  a  member  of  the  group 
told  him,  "The  people  who  are 
going  to  write  for  them 
couldn't  reveal  their  names 


because  they  were  so  funny." 
Another   prop)osed   literary 
magazine,    Banter,   was   not 
funded  because  the  financial 
committee  believed,  accord- 
ing to  Humes,  "the  campus 
shouldn't   have   two  literary 
magazines."       Germinal 
found    its    request    of    $5076 
reduced  to  $3815  because  sev- 
eral proposed  special  issues 
could   easily   be   spot-funded 
during  the  year,  Humes  said. 
WCFM    received    its    full 
request  of  $13,205,  an  increase 
of   $1310   over    the   previous 
year's  budget.  Tlie  Williams 
Record's  budget  was  cut  by 
$5360  to  a  level  $3160  below  its 
1982-83  funding.  "Ten  pages  is 
enough,"    said   Humes,   who 
labelled    the    newspaper 
"really  badly  managed." 

Political  cuts 

Several  political  groups  also 
received  cutbacks.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Palestinian  Rights 
was  denied  funding  because  of 
severe  financial  mismanage- 
ment the  previous  year, 
according  to  Humes. 

The  Williams  Hunger  Action 
Project  and  the  Williams  Anti- 
Apartheid  Coalition  were  also 
denied  funding  because  the 
financial  committee  felt  these 
groups  had  already  raised 
enough  money  from  outside 


sources. 

However,  none  of  the  sports 
clubs'  budgets  were  cut  below 
last  year's  levels. 

In  other  business,  the  Coun- 
cil approved  $300  for  a  typew- 
riter for  its  Baxter  Hall  office. 
"It's  obvious  our  office  isn't 
very  well  equipped,"  Secre- 
tary Matthew  Dodds  '86  said. 

At  his  meeting  with  the 
Council,  Chandler  said  that  in 
order  to  improve  faculty- 
student  relationships,  "all  of 
us  must  work  harder  for 
faculty-student  meetngs  out- 
side the  class-room." 

Sell-conscious? 

Chandler  characterized  the 
difficulties  on  both  sides  as  a 
"waitful  awkwardness"  and 
said  there  may  be  a  sense  of 
"self-consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  in  feeling 
that  their  houses  or  apart- 
ments are  not  fancy  enough 
for  students." 

The  Council  offered  several 
suggestions  for  promoting  bet- 
ter relations,  including  mov- 
ing the  faculty  mailboxes  in 
with  the  students'  mailboxes; 
a  field  day  with  faculty- 
student  teams;  closing  the 
faculty  club  a  few  days  a 
month  to  force  the  faculty  to 
eat  with  students;  and  institut- 
ing various  faculty  or  depart- 
mental events  at  the  Log. 


Racism  at  Middlebury 
sparks  college  concern 

by  Ned  Ladd 

A  black  freshman  at  Middlebury  College  has  been  the  target  of  a 
number  of  racially-motivated  events  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  sparking  student  protest  and  an  all-campus  meeting  to  con- 
front the  issue. 

On  September  10  a  black  freshman  found  a  racist  note  attached  to 
his  door,  according  to  Tlie  Middlebury  Campus.  Later  that  night  he 
returned  to  his  room  to  find  his  window  broken.  The  College  has  not 
released  the  name  of  the  victim. 

The  broken  window  prompted  an  all-dormitory  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  attended  by  Dean  of  the  College  Stephen  Rockefeller  and 
Dean  of  Students  Erica  Wonnacott.  The  meeting  focused  on  stop- 
ping the  incidents,  not  finding  the  guilty  party.  "No  one  wants  to 

Continued  on  Page  3 
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Baxter  remodeling 
to  take  five  years 


by  Jacit  Mayher 

Remodeling  Baxter  Hall  may 
take  as  long  as  five  years,  said 
David  Colby,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  (CUL)  at  its  meeting  last 
Tuesday.  The  Committee  is  for 
now  ignoring  the  question  of 
cost  as  it  looks  at  various  plans 
for  renovating  Baxter. 

College  Treasurer  William 
Reed  told  the  Committee  to 
"worry  about  cost  later," 
according  to  Colby.  This,  Colby 
hopes,  will  "make  people  more 
creative  in  thinking  of  ideas  for 
the  building."  The  plans  may  be 
altered  in  a  few  months  when 
the  administration  considers 
cost  constraints. 

The  building  wil  be  usable 
while  the  changes  are  made, 
and  students  will  probably  not 
be  encumbered. 

President  Chandler  hopes 
that  the  CUL  can  come  up  with 
"a  plan  that  would  permit  a 
schedule  of  alterations  as  the 
availability  of  money  permits." 

Trustees'  meeting 

The  CUL  and  Architect  John 
Jordan,  who  did  the  design  work 
for  the  OCC  in  the  Roper  Center 


and  the  remodeling  of  Jesup, 
hope  to  have  a  plan  together  in 
time  for  the  Trustees'  meeting 
on  20  January. 

Colby  said  that  he  will  meet 
with  College  Council  in  order  to 
get  more  wide  ranging  student 
opinion.  He  also  said  that  he 
would  appreciate  input  from 
students  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
him.  There  will  also  be  an  open 
meeting  when  the  plan  becomes 
focused. 

The  Impetus  for  the  change 
comes  from  a  report  the  Gar- 
goyle Society  presented  to 
Chandler  last  spring.  The  report 
recognized  "that  Baxter  Hall  is 
outdated  and  needs  renovation 
to  better  accomodate  student 
activities." 

The  report  recommends  mov- 
ing out  some  groups,  including 
Pottery  Ltd.,  the  Chaplain's 
office,  and  the  Outing  Club 
while  shifting  the  other  organi- 
zations around  through  the 
remodeling.  The  CUL  will  keep 
these  plans  in  mind  but  will  only 
use  them  as  one  source  of 
opinion. 

The  CUL  will  tour  Baxter  this 
week  with  Jordan  to  start  get- 
ting ideas  for  a  new  design. 


The  crowded  mailroom  in  Baxter  may  disappear,  but  not  very  soon. 

(Click) 


Seniors  to  honor  high  school  teachers 


by  Lee  Wierdsma 

Williams  will  award  cash  awards  directly  to 
high  school  teachers  in  order  to  recognize  and 
encourage  excellence  in  secondary  school  teach- 
ing, under  a  new  endowment  program  estab- 
lished by  the  estate  of  George  Olmsted  Jr.  '24. 

The  College  will  award  $1,000  annually  to  each 
of  four  teachers  selected  for  classroom  excel- 
lence and  $500  to  their  respective  schools,  accord- 
ing to  College  President  John  Chandler. 

Chandler  said  he  thought  up  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
gram over  the  summer  and  worked  with  Olms- 
ted's widow,  F^rancis,  to  make  it  a  reality.  The 
total  amount  of  the  endowment  fund  is  $102,000. 

"I  have  a  foremost  interest  in  scholarship,  as 


did  my  husband,  and  my  whole  family  is  a  firm 
supporter  of  Williams,"  said  Mrs.  Olmsted  said  in 
a  telephone  interview.  "This  award  will  hopefully 
inspire  teachers  to  send  more  students  to  Willi- 
ams. I'm  supporting  the  program  100  percent.' 

"Encourage  excellence" 

"It  is  easy  and  tempting  to  criticize  shortcom- 
ings in  secondary  school  education,"  Chandler 
said.  "We  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize  and 
encourage  excellence  instead." 

Mr.  Olmsted,  who  died  in  1976,  was  the  presi- 
dent and  later  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  S.D. 
Warren  Co.  At  Williams,  he  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Record  and 
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Getting  a  word  in  edgewise 

student  frustration  over  being  ignored  in  the  tenure  pro- 
cess manifested  itself  last  year  in  Record  submissions  and 
College  Council  discussions.  The  Council  recently  took  a 
step  to  alleviate  student  concern  and  promote  input  by  pub- 
licizing channels  of  communication. 

The  letter  circulated  to  all  students  is  not  revolutionary.  It 
lists  the  faculty  being  considered  for  tenure  now  and  in  the 
next  four  years  and  asks  students  to  contact  the  department 
chairmen  to  give  their  comments  on  the  professors.  The 
opportunity  for  students  to  make  comments  on  tenure  deci- 
sions is  not  new  at  Williams.  Effective  use  of  the  opportunity 
would  be. 

The  main  reason  students  give  for  not  bothering  to  speak 
up  has  been  that  their  comments  bear  little  weight,  anyway. 
But  faculty  members  have  said  that  even  when  students 
input  came  only  over  the  grapevine,  it  played  a  part  in  the 
decisions. 

A  dramatic  increase  in  the  student  voice  would  demon- 
strate campus  concern  in  a  way  that  the  faculty  could  both 
understand  and  appreciate.  A  drive  in  which  each  student 
gave  his  opinion  would  generate  some  2000  letters  and  visits 
to  department  chairmen.  That  small  effort  by  each  student 
would  provide  a  great  deal  of  information  helpful  in  evaluat- 
ing teaching  performance. 

Many  students  come  to  Williams  specifically  because  it  is 
a  school  whose  faculty  is  focused  on  teaching.  Although 
student  opinion  should  never  take  precedence  over  faculty 
sentiment  in  the  tenure  decision,  student  input  that  is 
offered  thoughtfully  and  considered  fairly  will  make  the 
system  more  effective. 
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-^ —  They  paved  my  quad 


by  John  Clayton 

They  paved  my  quad,  and  I'm  kinda 
pissed  off. 

A  quad  is  for  playing  football,  walking 
across  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  playing 
frisbee  or  baseball  catch,  partying  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and,  at  certain  times, 
building  snow-sculptures  or  burning 
class  notes. 

If  you  don't  believe  me,  look  it  up  in  the 
dictionary. 

Now,  you  can't  play  football  or  frisbee 
on  the  tar  (or  even,  at  present,  on  the 
grass),  and  it's  lost  that  central  focus 
(where  the  two  old  paths  crossed)  that 
gave  note-burning  its  quasi-religious 
significance. 

But  seriously,  those  fences  seem  to  try 
to  separate  "the  Quad"  from  Sage  and 
Williams.  In  olden  days,  the  Quad 
started  at  your  window  and  continued 
across  to  Williams  where  some  guy  was 
blasting  his  stereo  so  loud  that  it  woke 
you  up.  Now  the  Quad  seems  to  start,  and 
end,  with  a  fence.  It  doesn't  include  you 
at  all. 

Apparently  they're  called  "Gargoyle 
Fences",  and  they're  supposed  to  be 
wonderful  for  sitting  on.  But  I've  never 
seen  anyone  sit  on  a  "Gargoyle  Fence". 
I've  never  seen  any  gargoyles  (sitting  or 
otherwise)  on  a  "Gargoyle  Fence".  I've 
never  even  seen  any  members  of  the 
Gargoyle  Society  sitting  on  a  "Gargoyle 
Fence". 

Now  they've  got  little  walkways  to 
take  you  to  your  particular  entry.  I'm 
waiting  for  the  exit  signs  to  go  up: 
"Williams  C,  next  right—  Thru  Traffic, 
keep  left." 


And  what  If  you  want  to  walk  from 
Sage  D  to  Mission  Park?  Or  Sage  B  to 
Williams  F?  Not  only  don't  you  get  a 
little  exit  ramp,  you  don't  even  get  a  hole 
In  your  "Gargoyle  Fence".  Talk  about 
the  College  deciding  what  you  can  and 
cannot  do. 

Something  else  that  bothers  me:  when 
the  freshmen  get  wasted  and  go  out  at 
2:00  A.M.  to  hit  golf  balls  at  Sage  (we 
folks  who  lived  in  Sage  would  never  hit 
them  at  Williams),  there's  now  a  much 
greater  chance  that  they'll  accidentally 
tee  up  on  the  pavement  and  wreck  their 
golf  clubs. 

Granted,  there  can  be  more  severe 
consequences  to  this  action  than  ruining 
your  golf  clubs,  (but  don't  forget:  they're 
wasted— they'll  probably  miss  the  ball 
three  times  and  then  pass  out  on  the 
grass,  or  lack  thereof) ,  but  hey,  why  add 
to  the  list? 

Sure,  you  may  say  I  only  played 
football  a  couple  times  on  that  grass  (and 
never  caught  a  pass).  And  I  only  played 
baseball  catch  a  couple  times  in  that 
quad  (I  did  manage  to  catch  some  of 
those). And,  sure,  note-burning  and 
frisbee  can  still  occur  on  this  new,  paved 
quad. 

But  It  won't  be  the  same.  You  look  up 
quad  In  the  dictionary  and  you  see 
"party",  not  "pavement"  (At  least,  I 
think  that's  the  dictionary— oops,  maybe 
It's  my  copy  of  Schelbe's  Guide  to 
Mixology). 

John  Clayton  does  not  own  golf  clubs  and 
has  never  hit  gttlf  balls  at  Williams,  or 
even  Saffe.  Please  believe  me.  Mom. 


An  alumnus  comments 


by  Grodzins 


Log  draws  crowds 
with  special  events 


by  Helen  Rozwadowsici 

The  Log  is  enjoying  a  steady 
increase  in  business  this  year  as 
a  result  of  a  number  of  steps 
taken  by  the  new  management 
to  enlarge  the  popularity  of  the 
pub  and  control  the  sale  of 
alcohol  to  minors. 

According  to  Log  manager 
Dave  Helnlein  '83,  more  people 
are  visiting  The  Log  these  days 
because  of  frequent  special 
activity  nights  and  other  newly- 
Instltuted  special  events.  These 
have  so  far  included  special 
beer  nights.  Junior  Advisor 
night,  a  video-taped  Police 
concert,  an  Imported  beer  of  the 
week  and  the  return  of  Monday 
night  football  on  the  big  screen. 

Slated  for  the  future  are  open 
microphone  nights,  air  band 
contests.  Bingo  and  a  weekly 
night  at  the  movies. 


"Creativity" 

One  reason  Helnlein  gives  for 
The  Log's  popularity  this  year 
as  compared  to  other  years  Is 
that  "In  the  past  there  was  not 
an  active  policy  of  getting 
people  down  here." 

Assistant  manager  Dave  Lott 
'83  added  that  "what  The  Log 
really  needs  Is  an  Injection  of 
creativity."  Jim  Noblle  '84,  a 
Log  employee,  said,  "The  Log  Is 
becoming  a  more  popular 
campus  Institution  because  we 


have  a  more  aggressive 
management  this  year." 

Hand  stamping 

The  policy  introduced  last 
year  of  stamping  the  hands  of 
students  of  drinking  age— 20  or 
over  — is    still    in    effect. 

Employees  at  the  bar  are 
allowed  to  sell  alcohol  only  to 
those  people  stamped. 

This  policy  allows  minors  as 
well  as  upperclassmen  to  enjoy 
entertainment  at  The  Log,  the 
staff  said.  The  managers 
agreed  the  system  seems  to  be 
working  well. 

When  asked  what  benefits 
The  Log  offers  students, 
Helnlein  said,  "it  is  a  social 
gathering  place  where  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  work  and 
you  can  be  with  friends.  The 
tavern  atmosphere  is  very 
comfortable  for  people  to  come 
to." 

Other  people  around  campus 
agreed.  "This  College  Is  so 
serious,  and  this  is  a  place 
where  people  can  let  their  hair 
down.  In  a  word,  it's  informal," 
said  Associate  Chaplain  Gus 
Graap. 

When  asked  why  she  goes  to 
The  Log,  Alison  Fuller  '85 
replied,  "I  go  down  there 
because  there's  nowhere  else  to 
see  everyone  at  once  that's  not  a 
huge  Mission  Park  party." 

And  as  Mace  Foehl  '85  said, 
"it  beats  the  library." 


Dr.  William  Harding  addresses  a  packed  audience  on  AIDS 


(Khal<ee) 


The    Log    is    once    again    crowded    after    recovering    from    its    dry 
»P'''"g-  (Ruderman) 


by  Eric  Adelstein 

Public  hysteria  coupled  with 
misconceptions  about  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
(AIDS )  contribute  greatly  to  the 
problems  surrounding  this  mys- 
terious disease,  according  to 
Dr.  William  Harding  '73  in  a  lec- 
ture last  Tuesday  sponsored  by 
the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Union. 

"Worrying  about  AIDS  serves 
no  purpose.  The  rhetoric  does 
more  harm  than  good,"  said 
Harding,  who  is  himself  gay. 

Homosexual  men  have  suf- 
fered disproportionately  from 
the  disease,  Harding  said. 
Reserchers  theorize  that  the 
disease  may  be  transmitted 
through  contact  with  blood  or 
through  Intimate  sexual 
contact. 

Hemophiliacs  also  have  a 
high  risk  factor  because  they 
often  receive  massive  blood 
transfusions  which  increase 
their  chance  of  exposure  to  con- 
taminated blood.  Intravenous 
drug  users  can  contract  the  dis- 
ease by  using  needles  already 
used  by  AIDS  carriers. 

AIDS  is  deadly  because  it 
knocks  out  the  victim's  immune 
system,  leaving  him  defense- 
less against  resulting  infec- 
tions, Harding  said. 

"I'm  often  asked,  *Is  it  safe  to 
kiss?'"  he  said.  "You  just  don't 
know.  You  can't  tell  what  is  safe 
and  what  is  not  safe.  As  a  doc- 
tor, I  try  to  advise  patients,  but 
politically  people  must  decide 
for  themselves  what  risks  to 
take  during  sex," 

Two  theories  exist  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  disease,  Harding 
said,  one  being  that  AIDS  is  a 
virus  and  could  potentially  be 


combated  by  a  vaccine.  The 
second  theory  says  AIDS  is  the 
effect  of  an  assault  by  a  variety 
of  infections.  Harding  believes 
the  two  theories  are  connected. 

Forty  percent  dead 

Harding  said  that  2,259  cases 
of  AIDS  have  been  reported  so 
far  to  the  National  Center  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta. 
Forty-one  percent  of  those  have 
died.  Approximately  one  out  of 
every  10,000  gay  men  will  even- 
tually contract  the  disease, 
Harding  said. 

"Although  mortality  is  high, 
the  incidence  is  low,"  he  said, 
adding  that  because  of  the  high 
mortality  rate  public  hysteria 
has  exaggerated  the  impact  of 


the  disease. 

Social  implications 

AIDS  obviously  has  far  reach- 
ing medical  as  well  as  social 
implications,  Harding  said. 

"AIDS  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating diseases  to  face  modern 
medicine  and  one  of  the  most 
political  issues  to  affect  the 
homosexual  community,"  he 
said.  The  disease  "has  had  a 
positive  effect  on  the  gay  com- 
munity in  that  it  has  stimulated 
taking  responsibility  for  one's 
actions,"  he  said. 

Harding  concluded  by 
reminding  society  to  keep  the 
real  issues  involved  in  perspec- 
tive. "AIDS  is  the  disease,  not 
homosexuality  or  promis- 
cuity." 


ACSR  dears  21 S.  African  operators 


New  name,  new  image 

Last  week's  lecture  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  new  activi- 
ties being  sponsored  by  the  newly-renamed  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Union. 

The  GLU  changed  Us  name  over  the  summer  to  better 
accomodate  lesbians,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  group 
who  asked  not  to  be  named. 

"Normally,  women  seek  separation  from  men's  groups," 
said  the  spokesman.  "We  had  small  numbers  [of  women] 
coming  to  meetings.  The  idea  was  to  try  and  bring  them  back 
in.  I  think  the  homosexual  community  should  cohere." 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  lectures,  the  GLU  is  presently 
sending  representatives  to  freshmen  entries  in  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  the  Peer  Health  Counselors. 

"We  want  to  provide  the  idea  that  the  GLU  is  available," 
said  the  spokesman.  "If  they  [the  freshmen]  are  interested, 
we  are  here.  There  is  something  besides  heterosexual  activ- 
ity at  Williams... we're  trying  to  provide  information  that  we 
exist.  We  could  send  out  a  flyer  but  that  would  be  very  imper- 
sonal." 

He  emphasized  that  the  talks  are  meant  solely  for  informa- 
tional purposes.  "There  is  a  lot  of  crap  about  recruiting  peo- 
ple," he  said,  "but  that's  a  lot  of  baloney." 

"The  reactions  to  the  talks  have  been  mixed,"  the  spokes- 
man said.  "I  think  freshmen  are  really  embarrassed.  But  one 
talk  in  particular  went  very  well.  They  asked  interesting  and 
pertinent  questions."  _^>„.  ,,/,./,,,.,„ 


by  Stuart  Smitli 

The  College's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility  (ACSR)  received  21 
satisfactory  responses  from  the  24  companies  to 
which  It  sent  questionnaires  regarding  their 
business  practices  In  South  Africa,  said  College 
Treasurer  William  Reed  at  the  ACSR  meeting 
last  Monday. 

The  questionnaire,  mailed  In  August,  asked 
companies  In  which  Williams  has  Invested  to 
clarify  their  practices  In  South  Africa,  including 
plans  for  future  expansion  there  and  sales  to  the 
government. 

The  Committee  found  all  of  the  company 
responses  It  reviewed  to  be  generally 
satisfactory.  All  the  companies  earned  the 
highest  possible  ranking  under  the  Sullivan 
Principles,  according  to  Reed. 

The  Sullivan  Principles  require  companies  to 
use  racially  equal  work  practices.  Both  the 
companies'  practices  and  their  ratings  showed  a 
"marked  Improvement  in  comparison  to  the 
situation  several  years  ago,"  said  alumni 
representative  Dick  William. 

Provost  Neil  Grabois,  also  on  the  committee, 
said  "companies  now  take  the  Issue  very 
seriously." 

Those  companies  which  stated  in  their  letters 
that  they  sell  to  the  South  African  government  as 
a  policy  said  they  limit  their  sales  to  non-police 


and  military  agencies,  according  to  Reed. 

Student  representative  Susan  Reilly  '85  claims 
that  the  review  process  Is  moving  too  slowly.  "It's 
a  start,  but  it's  not  enough,"she  said.  "I  don't 
agree  with  the  way  the  process  Is  going  at  all." 

Williams  Anti- Apartheid  Coalition 
spokesperson  and  student  representative  to  the 
ACSR  Navjeet  Bal  '85  agrees  with  Reilly.  "The 
changes  [in  the  ACSR]  that  I'd  like  to  see,"  said 
Bal, "are  changes  in  the  basic  guidelines," 
including  the  use  of  the  Sullivan  Principles.  "The 
whole  process  sidesteps  the  political  issue, "she 
said. 

Preserving  independence 

At  last  Monday's  meeting  the  Committee  also 
expressed  its  determination  to  maintain  Its 
independence  from  the  Trustees.  The  ACSR 
makes  non-binding  recommendations  to  the 
Trustees  concerning  investment  policy. 

According  to  Reilly,  "we  don't  want  to  get  in  a 
locked-in  position  with  regard  to  the  trustees,  and 
simply  tell  them  what  they  want  to  hear." 

Chairman  Stephen  Lewis  brought  up  for  future 
discussion  the  question  of  how  the  College  should 
vote  on  shareholder  proxy  votes  relating  to 
defense  and  nuclear  issues. 

One  suggestion  was  that  the  Committee 
consider  recommending  the  policy,  recently 
adopted  by  Harvard,  of  abstaining  on  all  such 
issues.  Re€»d  sugg€^sted  that  such  a  policy  might 
be  extended  to  cover  all  foreign  policy  issues. 


Middlebury  racism 

Continued  from  Page  1 
point  a  finger  at  anyone."  said  Rockefeller. 

The  meeting  was  not  a  success,  because  the  next  day,  the  same 
student  found  another  racist  note  on  his  door. 

In  response  to  the  note,  the  College  held  an  all-college  meeting 
two  days  later,  with  College  President  Olin  Robison  presiding.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  most  of  the  administration  and  faculty 
and  three-quarters  of  the  student  body. 

At  the  meeting  Robison  said  that  the  incidents  were  "antithetical 
to  absolutely  everything  this  place  stands  for." 

Director  of  Public  Affairs  Ron  Nief  called  the  meeting  the  first  of 
its  kind  "since  the  Vietnam  War  days." 

The  College  has  not  yet  said  whether  it  has  identified  whoever  is 
responsible  for  the  act.  "We  seek  to  protect  the  perpetrator."  said 
Nief,  "because  he  is  obviously  not  well  and  needs  help." 

Black  Student  Union  President  Sol  Levy  said  "we  view  this 
attack  as  one  against  all  of  us.  We  won't  take  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment." Former  BSU  President  Dorthea  (iay  said, "As  a  commun- 
ity this  mars  us.  It  waves  a  flag  of  ignorance  on  an  institution  which 
prides  itself  on  academic  excellence." 

Middlebury  has  a  black  population  of  three  to  four  percent.  Of  the 
21  black  students  in  the  freshman  class,  only  one  has  been 
harassed. 

In  the  early  spring  the  Middlebury  Admissions  Office  sponsors  a 
Black  Cultural  Weekend,  in  an  effort  to  recruit  blacks.  Nief  feels 
that  their  recruiting  efforts  will  not  be  adversely  affected.  "The 
strength  of  our  black  programs  here,  and  the  quick  and  dramatic 
response  by  the  community  and  the  administration  shows  our  com- 
mitment to  the  black  community,"  he  said. 
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Daily  Advisor 
saves  paper, 
time,  money 


In  response  to  the  growing 
number  of  announcements  in 
campus  mailboxes,  the  Purple 
Key  and  the  College  Council 
plan  to  publish  a  daily  listing 
of  events  on  campus,  tenta 
tively  starting  next  Monday. 

The  new  publication.  The 
Daily  Advisor,  will  replace  all 
one-third  page  mailings.  The 
Advisor  will  include  movie, 
sport,  party,  and  meeting 
announcements  as  well  as  f)er- 
sonal  messages. 

All  College  Council-funded 
groups  may  use  this  bulletin 
free  of  charge  for  as  many  as 
five  mailings  a  year,  but  any 
other  groups  must  pay  $1  for 
every  10  words  of  a  message. 
Personal  announcements  of 
less  than  25  words  will  cost  $5. 
According  to  Council  Treas- 
urer Hamilton  Humes  *85. 
"very  few  of  the  one-third 
page  announcements  had 
more  than  100  words  on  them, 
so  this  won't  make  much  of  a 
difference." 

All  announcements  must  be 
received  in  the  College  Council 
office  by  10  AM  the  day  of  pub- 
lication. Groups  required  to 
pay  must  do  so  at  this  time. 

Humes  said  the  cost  of  the 
Advisor  will  be  about  $6,000  a 
year,  but  added  that  the 
money  will  come  from  funds 
previously  earmarked  for  the 
publicity  costs  of  a  number  of 
campus  groups. 


Staff  in  the  Baxter  mail- 
room  and  Office  Services  had 
complained  about  the  over- 
load from  all-campus  mail- 
ings. As  of  next  Monday, 
one-third  page  announce 
ments  will  no  longer  bo  distrib- 
uted, and  notices  of  one  page 
or  more  will  be  charged  two 
cents    per    SU    Box. 

Paral<eet  lost, 
regained 

It's  not  your  average  day  in 
the  fourth  grade  at  the  Willi- 
amstown  Public  School  when  a 
blue  parakeet  swoops  down 
over  the  playground  and  lands 
on  your  shoulder. 

The  bird,  which  belongs  to 
Williams  sophomore  Suenn 
Ho.  escaped  September  9 
when  Ho  walked  outdoors  with 
it  on  her  shoulder.  Ho  then 
aired  a  message  on  the  College 
radio  station,  WCFM,  asking 
people  to  watch  out  for  the  fea- 
thered fugitive. 

Ho  said  the  bird,  whose 
name  is  Beebee.  had  escaped 
once  before  but  had  returned. 
However,  the  onset  of  colder 
weather  made  things  look 
bleak  for  Beebee.  T  thought 
he  was  gone  for  good,  "  Ho 
said. 

But  Beebee  apparently 
made  his  way  from  Perry 
House,  where  Ho  lives,  to  the 
VVilliamstown  elementary 
school  on  School  Street,  and 
landed  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
lourih  grade  boy  whose  name 
Ho  did  not  know. 

The  boy's  mother  was  put  in 
contact  with  Ho,  who  then 
went  to  the  elementary  school 


to  pick  the  bird  up. 

"It's  a  miracle,"  Ho  .said 
when  she  heard  the  news.  "I 
don't  believe  it." 

"I  called  my  mom  in  Hong 
Kong  and  said  'do  you  believe 
in  miracles?'"  Ho  recalled. 
"She  said.'Beebee's  back, 
right?'  I  was  screaming  into 
the  phone." 

— John    \U DornuHI 

Eph  scales 
Mountains 

Williams  reached  new  heights 
this  summer  when  Leo  Murray 
'64  became  one  of  four  climbers 
to  scale  a  previously  unclimbed 
16,(K)'2-foot  peak  in  the  remote 
Sinkiang  province  of  northwest- 
ern China.  Accompanying  him 
to  the  top  was  a  small  Williams 
pennant  donanted  by  the 
.Alumni  Review  and  a  Chinese 
flag. 

In  late  July  Murray  and  three 
climbers  from  Hong  Kong  also 
reached  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Bogda,  a  triple-peaked.  17.860- 
foot  mountain,  by  a  route  never 
before  used. 

Although  the  team  members 
had  more  than  40  years  of 
climbing  experience  between 
them,  their  ascent  provided 
many  challenges.  At  one  point 
they  spent  four  days  without 
supplies  as  a  storm  pinned  them 
to  a  precipice. 

Murray  and  team  used  yaks 
and  horses  to  transport  their 
supplies  to  base  camp.  They 
then  climbed  "alpine-style.  " 
carrying  all  supplies  on  their 
backs,  foregoing  fixed  camps 
and  climbing  without  oxygen. 


Olmsted  awards 

Continued  from  Page  l 
captain  of  the  swimming  team. 

Candidates  for  the  award  will  be  nominated 
each  year  by  members  of  the  senior  class  at  Willi- 
ams, Chandler  said.  "As  college  seniors,    they 
will  have  gained  the  maturity  and  ability  to  make 
such  judgements  about  their  former  teachers  " 

The  first  round  of  awards  will  be  given  out  this 
spring,  but  Chandler  said  no  deadline  for  the  nom- 
inations has  yet  been  set. 

In  their  nominations  the  seniors  will  write  a 
statement  explaining  why  their  particular 
teacher  deserves  recognition.  The  nominations 
will  be  submitted  to  a  nominating  committee 
comprised  of  five  faculty  members  and  five  jun- 
iors chosen  individually  by  Chandler  for  their  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  schools.  


The  committee  will  then  talk  with  other  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  the  various  schools  to  gain 
more  information  about  the  candidates,  said 
Chandler.  It  will  not  deal  directly  with  either  the 
schools  or  the  teachers  involved,  however. 

Chandler  chose  this  year's  committee  over  the 
summer.  It  includes  Thomas  Parker,  associate 
director  of  admissions,  and  Professors  MacAlis- 
ter  Brown,  Norman  Petersen,  Anne  Skinner,  and 
Fred  Stocking,  who  will  be  the  chairman.  The 
students  on  the  committee  will  be  Janet  Clarke, 
James  Heyman.  Jonathan  Labaree,  Jennifer 
Mah  and  Laura  V'olpe. 

Chandler  said  it  is  conceivable  that  nominated 
teachers  may  refuse  to  accept  the  merit  awards 
on  principle,  but  such  an  eventuality  would  be 
"hard  to  believe."  he  said. 


Quality  Maid  Service 

(I)i\    New   I  n^land  Cleaning  Co  ) 
KMM)  Mjssjchusftts  Ave 
North  Adams,  MA  01247 


During  the  week  of  9/25/83.  QUALITY 
MAID  SERVICE  will  have  sign  up  days  on  Mon. 
9/26,  Wed.  9/28,  and  Fri.  9/30  between  the  hours 
of  12:00  noon  and  2:00  pm  in  Baxter  Hall.  For 
further  information  contact: 

JOAN  FORTIN 
663-5497 
663-7245 
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WSP  seminars 
yield  faculty  fruits 


by  Philip  Busch 

There  has  been  a  "cross- 
fertilization"  of  ideas  among 
faculty  this  summer  as  they 
have  prepared  to  teach  the  new. 
interdisciplinary  Winter  Study 
freshman  seminars,  and  many 
of  the  faculty  involved  think  the 
new  seminars  will  help  break 
down  some  of  the  traditional 
barriers  between  academic 
disciplines. 

Freshman  are  required  to 
take  one  of  six  seminar  options. 
Offerings  range  from  "The  Idea 
of  the  Hero"  to  "The  Invisible 
World"  to  "New  England  and 
the  Sea."  Each  will  be  taught  by 
four  professors  (except  for 
"The  Concept  of  Race"  with 
three),  from  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent disciplines. 

The  seminar  topics  arose 
from  shared  faculty  interests. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  Rosem- 
arie  Tong  will  teach  a  seminar, 
entitled  "Public  Man,  Private 
Woman?",  which  brings 
together  philosophers,  histori- 
ans, political  scientists  and  oth- 
ers in  a  study  of  gender  roles  in 
public  and  private  society. 

"The  topic  was  easy,"  said 
Tong.  "The  only  problem  was 
limiting  it  to  eight  [professors], 
four  for  each  of  two  years." 

"Fresh  perspectives" 

Tong  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
seminar.  "It's  very  helpful  to 
find  out  what  each  of  us  is  doing 
in  terms  of  writing  and 
research,"  she  said.  "This  is  a 
good  way  to  find  this  out.  It  can 
give  us  new  ideas  within  our  dis- 
cipline or  challenge  the  boun- 
daries of  the  discipline. ..each 
discipline  must  maintain  its 
integrity,  but  it's  dynamic  to 
develop  fresh  perspectives  and 
new  questions." 
"We  wanted  something  in  the 
arts  exciting  to  freshmen,"  said 
Professor  of  English  Lawrence 
Graver  of  his  seminar,  "The 
Idea  of  the  Modern  in  the  Arts." 

"We  thought  the  idea  of  the 
modern  would  bring  people 
together  from  theatre,  music, 
art,  and  English,"  Graver  said. 
Participants  will  study  such 
varied  works  as  Joseph  Con- 
rad's Heart  of  Darkness,  com- 
positions by  Stravinsky,  and  the 
sculpture  of  Marcel  Duchamp. 

"We  hope  to  have  an  interdis- 
ciplinary success,"  said 
(Iraver.  "We  hope  to  talk  about 
things  not  just  as  experts  but 
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also  as  interested  participants, 
so  there  will  be  cross- 
fertilization." 

Graver  emphasized  the 
novelty  of  the  interdisciplinary 
approach  for  students  as  well. 
"Students  will  not  have  had  this 
approach  before  at  Williams," 
he  said. 

"Habit-forming" 

Professor  of  Astronomy  Jay 
Pasachoff  emphasized  the 
expertise  that  each  scientist 
will  bring  to  his  seminar  on 
"The  Invisible  World."  The 
seminar  will  examine  objects 
and  processes,  ranging  from  the 
atom  to  galactic  clusters,  from 
the  perspectives  of  biology, 
astronomy,  chemistry  and 
mathematics. 

"Each  of  the  scientists  is  an 
expert  and  is  not  qualified  to 
teach  another's  field,"  said 
Pasachoff,  "but  we're  eager  to 
hear  each  other  lecture  about 
their  own  fields." 

Tong  said  she  would  like  to  see 
the  interdisciplinary  approach 
used  more  often  during  the  reg- 
ular semester.  "Once  you  expe- 
rience the  excitement  of 
exchanging  ideas,  it's  habit- 
forming,"  she  said.  Tong  cited 
having  guest  lecturers  in  her 
regular  courses  as  one  way  of 
continuing  this  exchange. 

"We  hope  for  more  of  this 
approach,"  agreed  Graver. 
"These  seminars  can  be  a 
seedbed  for  this  type  of  thing  if 
they  succeed.  It's  typical  for  an 
idea  to  become  a  regular  course 
after  being  tried  during  Winter 
Study." 

"Quite  an  effort" 

Professor  of  Geology  William 
Fox,  who  is  teaching  the  "New 
England  and  the  Sea"  seminar, 
is  more  skeptical  of  the  possible 
influences  of  the  seminars  on 
the  regular  curriculum. 

"It  sounds  ideal,  but  it's  very 
hard  to  do  in  the  full  semester 
because  of  the  high  cost  of 
faculty  time... right  now  there's 
only  one  course  that  takes  this 
approach,"  he  said,  referring  to 
Environmental  Studies  203,  a 
course  on  energy  taught  by  five 
professors. 

"A  lot  of  work  has  gone  into 
the  seminars,"  said  Fox,  "and 
they  should  be  more  successful 
than  past  Winter  Studies.  But 
the  momentum  may  be  hard  to 
sustain  in  the  future-it's  been 
quite  an  effort." 
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Tom  Maclntyre:  Riddle  and  Tension 

Irish  author  takes  his  turn  as  harper 


by  Don  Gifford 

loin  \lmlnl\n'  ua.s  a  visitinff 
lecturer  in  Hnfflish  al  l(  ilUanis, 
1977-1978.  He  is  a  native  <ij  Ireland 
and  has  fnihlished  novels,  shitrt 
stories,  essays,  translations  of  (Gae- 
lic fUH'try  and  plays.  He  returned 
tit  li  illianistoun  this  past  week, 
and.  uhile  here,  readfnmi  his  own 
short  stitries. 

Hon  (Gifford  is  a  Prttfessor  of 
Enf(lish.  He  has  been  at  H  illiams 
since  l*K')l. 

Tom  Mac  Intyre,  who  took  his 
turn  as  harper  last  Tuesday 
evening  in  3  Griffin,  occupies  a 
unique  and  well-established 
place  in  contemporary  Irish  let- 
ters. As  Seamus  Heaney  has  put 
it,  Mac  Intyre's  "name  figures 
in  the  very  short  list  of  Irish  wri- 
ters who  have  set  out  to  make 
the  short  story  new,"  with  the 
added  qualification  that 
"story"  is  not  quite  the  right 
"term,"  that  "language  left  to 
play  so  autonomously  is  reach- 
ing for  the  condition  of  Poetry." 

Tristan  and  Iseult 

In  his  most  recent  collection 
of  stories,  The  Harper's  Turn 

(1982)  from  which  Mac  Intyre 
read  last  Tuesday  night  energy 
gathers  from  the  tensions 
between  the  elliptical  compac- 
tion of  the  "poetry"  and  the 
Implied  sprawl  of  story-telling. 
For  example.  In  "Deer  Cross- 
ing" the  retelling  or  rather  the 
recasting  of  the  story  of  Tristan 
and  Iseult  cuts  aslant  the  ravel 
of  and-thens  in  the  Tristan  sto- 
ries we  know. 

In  the  first  of  the  four  brief 
sections  of  "Deer  Crossing" 
Mark's  jester  teases  his  master 
to  the  point  of  high  risk  until  the 


refrain  of  the  last  line  turns 
suprislngly  gentle:  "Mark's 
eyes  drank  of  the  forest."  No 
elaboration,  but  the  Tristan  sto- 
ries tell  of  the  Forest  of  Tristan 
where  variously  Tristan  and 
Iseult  consummated  their  love 
and  Tristan  ran  mad. 

The  second  section  of  "Deer 
Crossing"  treats  of  the  almost- 
murder  of  Brangwen  at  Iseult's 
behest  and  Brangwen's 
response: 

lichen  Rranffwen  ivas  brtnif^ht 
back  from  the  forest,  Iseult  kissed 
and  embraced  her  over  anil  over. 
That  storm  passed.  Brangwen 
stepped  back. 

— Iseult,  you  stranffe  person... 

In  the  third  section,  Tristan, 
on  trial  before  King  Mark,  is 
"stymied"  in  a  net  of  riddles, 
riddling  words  that  image  the 
inexplicable  riddles  of 
behavior. 

The  fourth  section: 

They  remembered  that  lonff 
after  hut  remembered  more  his 
replies  that  first  day  when  some- 
one or  other  had  nitt  s<t  innocently 
asked — 

—And  what  do  you  do  in  your 
spare  time,  Tristan:' 

— /  ramble  the  wottds. 

—  What  do  yt}u  do  in  the  woods? 
— /  count  the  trees. 

—  Holt"  many  trees  in  the  wood, 
Tristan. 

—  Two. 

—  \ame  them. 

—  The  (ireen.  And  the  withered. 
In  the  seductive  voice  he  kept 

polished  for  any  or  all  occasions. 

—  Two,  says  he.  The  green.  Antl 
the  withered. 

Again,  that  explosive  refrain  of 


the  "forest,"  the  "woods."  No 
comment;  or  almost  no  com- 
ment except  in  the  re.sonance 
set  up  by  the  art  of  ellipsis,  the 
'green"of  the  tree  of  life?  "And 
the  withered,"  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil? 
And  that  jaunty  "says  he." 

Tension  and  resonance 

A  similar  tension  and  reson- 
ance attends  Mac  Intyre's  plays 
which  are  composed  from  a 
perspective  mid-way  between 
that  of  playwright  and  that  of 
choreographer.  His  most 
recent.  The  Great  Hunger 
(1983),  Is  an  adaptation  and 
transformation  of  Patrick 
Kavanagh's  long  poem,  "The 
Great  Hunger"  (1941).  In  his 
play,  Mac  Intyre  seeks  in  the 
ellipsis  of  gesture  to  do  on  stage 
what  he  does  so  effectively  in 
the  short  fictions. 

Substrate  of  riddle 

Beneath  that  tension  between 
the  spoken  and  the  urgent  pres- 
ence of  the  unspoken  In  the  sto- 
ries and  plays  lies  a  rich 
substrate  of  riddle.  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  ancient  Irish  ollaves 
(who  were  poets  and  masters  of 
learning)  riddle  was  the  lan- 
guage of  wisdom  lest  wisdom  be 
debased  into  cliche  by  the  unlet- 
tered. And  everywhere  in  Mac 
Intyre's  work,  riddle  is  alive 
and  well:  in  his  "Versions  of 
Gaelic  Poems  of  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries,"  collected  as 
Blood  Relations  (1972),  and  In 
his  political  commentary  on  Ire- 
land's  failed  Watergate, 
Through  the  Bridewell  Gate:  A 
Diary  of  the  Dublin  Arms  Trial 
(1971 ) .  The  riddle  is  not  just  the 
compacted  play  of  language  but 


in  the  perspective  Itself,  the 
enigma  glimpsed  and  fixed,  if 
never  mastered.  In  "Standing 
Stone,"  a  version  of  an  18th  cen- 
tury poem:  "  'A  question, 
Stone:  /  What  was  the  crime/ 
That  set  you  here/  Stupid  to  the 
world?'/  'The  Wand  of  the 
Greek  King's  son/  Set  me 
here—'  In  Through  the  Bride- 
well Gate  members  of  the 
government  (including  Charles 
Haughey,  recently  prime  minis- 
ter)     were    apparently    impll- 


words  already.  What  I  am  seek- 
ing Is  the  perfect  order  of  words 
in  the  sentence."  To  Mac 
Intyre's  ear  one  of  the  finest  of 
Swift's  sentences  was  written 
not  by  Swift  but  to  him  by  Hester 
Vanhomrlgh  whom  Swift  called 
"Vanessa"  and  whose  unre- 
quited passion  for  Swift  has 
become  legend:  "I  find  myself 
unquiet  In  the  midst  of  silence, 
and  my  heart  Is  at  once  pierced 
by  sorrow  and  love." 
In    three    sentences    Joyce 


"Oh,  Cabbage  Republic, 
^tis  of  thee  we  sing." 


cated  in  the  gun  running  but 
forgiven  as  "Not  Guilty  "  by  an 
Inscrutable  jury  in  an  atmos- 
phere: "there's  too  much  gam- 
ble in  the  air,  every  sound  the 
sound  of  falling  dice";  and  the 
last  lines  of  Mac  Intyre's  "Epi- 
logue h'ew  governments 
would  have  survived  the  tumultu- 
ous aftermath  of  the  trial — but,  in 
Dublin,  the  Party,  long  in  pitwer, 
kept  power. 

Oh,    Cabbage    Republic,   'tis  of 
thee  we  .%ing. 

Influence  of  Swift  and  Joyce 

Presiding  over  his  quest  for 
style,  Mac  Intyre  says,  are  the 
two  great  Irish  masters  of  prose 
style:  Swift  and  Joyce— Swift 
who  defined  a  good  sty\e  as 
"proper  words  In  proper  pla- 
ces" and  Joyce  who  responded 
to  a  question  about  his  search 
for  le  moet  juste:   "I  have  the 


sums  up  four  arid  years  of  a 
bank  cashier's  life:  "He  kept 
away  from  concerts  lest  he 
should  meet  her.  His  father 
dies;  the  junior  partner  of  the 
bank  retired.  And  still  every 
morning  he  went  Into  the  city  by 
tram  and  every  evening  walked 
home  from  the  city  after  having 
dined  moderately  in  George's 
Street  and  read  the  evening 
paper  for  dessert." 

Mac  Intyre  on  the  burial  of  a 
miscarried  foetus:  "And  fill 
with  care,  using  the  spade  as 
they  taught  you,  finding  the  beat 
of  It,  letting  the  cut  of  the  wind 
take  your  bones.  Fill  it,  and  fill 
it,  and  tend  it,  and  more,  and 
leave  the  spade  aside.  And 
down,  and  by  the  small  heap, 
and  feel  it,  and  cry  what  you 
have  for  the  was  and  the 
wasn't." 


Silver  Anniversary  hits  the  airwaves 


At  7: 30  AM  I  was  rudely  awakened  by 
my  clock  radio,  tuned,  as  always,  to  "the 
radio  voice  of  the  Williams  College 
campus.  WCFM,  91.9  FM  in 
Williamstown. "  Through  the  murk  of  my 
brain  I  heard  the  DJ  saying  something 
about  winning  a  record.  I  groped  for  the 
phone,  batted  the  receiver  off  the  hook 
and  managed  to  dial  CFM.  And  I  won  an 
album  by  the  Psychedelic  Furs!  I 
thought  they  only  gave  away  Furs 
albums  at  stations  like  KROQ  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  records  are  being  given  away  to 
celebrate  WCFM's  25th  anniversary. 
Actually,  radio  at  Williams  began  in  1941 
when  Al  Eurich  '43  and  Bill  Wltherell  '43 


Frederick   G.    Blumenthal    41.   one   of 
station  founders  preparing  to  broadcast  the 

newt. 


"carried  their  record  changer  and 
microphone  from  one  secret  room  in 
Sage  Hall  to  another  and  broadcast 
whenever  the  study  load  was  not  too 
excessive."  Al  and  Bill's  "heating  pipe  " 
broadcast  system  soon  t)ecame  WMS, 
AM  radio. 

When  WCFM  first  started  broadcast- 
ing, only  the  dormitories  wired  to  the 
system  could  receive  the  signal.  So  much 
wire  had  been  Installed  that  one  alumnus 
remarked  that  the  wire  could  stretch 
from  the  Williams  campus  to  North 
Adams  with  a  mile  to  spare. 


'Ephman' 

WMS  grew  quickly,  and  in  1957  a  new 
station,  WCFM,  blasted  a  full  ten  watts 
of  FM  radio  to  the  Williams  campus. 
Among  WCFM's  more  memorable 
characters  were  Tom  Pierce  and  Frank 
Ferry,  both  '69,  who  conceived  the 
superhero  "Ephman." 

According  to  the  1970  Alumni  Review, 
Ephman's  "popular  exploits  kept 
students  and  faculty  alike  glued  to  their 
radios  each  week  to  see  if  Jim  Lunch 
(disguised  as  'Ephman'),  along  with  his 
roommate  'Studley  Goodnight,'  would 
have  to  'fling  out  the  Purple  Hall'  to 
freeze  In  violet  the  villains  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Rural  Alliance  of 
Freedom  Thwarters  (D.R.A.F.T.)." 

'Just  because' 

In  addition  to  giving  away  records  to 
celebrate  its  25th  anniversary,  WCFM 
gave  away  four  radio  shows.  The  shows 
were  awarded  to  persons  who  best  ans- 
wered   "Why    should   you    be   on   the 


radio?  "  In  25  words  or  less.  Lisa  Scott  84 
won  a  show  with  the  response:  "Just 
because." 


Alumnus  Tom  Costley  '82,  now  work- 
ing in  admissions,  won  with  the  response 
"I'm  old  and  balding. ..give  me  the  break 
I  need  ...Let  meon  the  radio.  Iwanttobe 
a  Radio  Personality  like  Bill  Wright." 
WCFM  Music  Director  and  contest  judge 
Bin  Wright  admitted  he  "really  liked  this 
one." 


The  big  event  of  the  25th  anniversary 
celebration  Is  a  raffle  and  birthday  party 
this  Saturday.  Prizes  Include  an  all- 
expense  paid  weekend  for  two  In  Mont- 
real, dinners  for  two  at  local  restaurants, 
and  packages  of  25  records. 

All  proceeds  from  party  and  raffle 
tickets  benefit  Greylock  A  Better  Chance 
Inc.  (ABC), a  local  organization  that 
brings  underprivledged  kids  to  Mt.  Grey- 
lock  High  School  to  study.  Prizes  for  the 
raffle  and  giveaways  were  donated  by 
local  merchants  and  record  companies. 

"The  merchants  were  very  generous," 
said  Bill  Wright,  "they  were  enthusiastic 
about  Williams  students  getting  Involved 
In  the  local  community.  "  Town  residents 
have  been  encouraged  to  buy  raffle 
tickets.  Wright  said  that  WCFM  hopes  to 
raise  more  than  $3,000  for  ABC. 

Progressive  music 

WCFM  has  undergone  changes  In  25 
years.  "Much  of  the  classical  music  and 
talk  shows  that  WCFM  used  to  broadcast 
has  been  taken  over  by  public  radio," 
commented  Wright.  "Public  radio  has 
greater  resources  In  those  fields  than  we 
do." 


"Ephman    on  Baxter  lawn. 

A  recent  WCFM  campus  poll  revealed 
that  Williams  students  want  to  hear  con- 
sistent "progressive  music"  — new 
wave,  rock,  less  known  cuts  off  popular 
albums.  "Commercial  radio  stations 
can't  afford  to  play  the  variety  of  music 
we  do,"  said  Wright. 

According  to  WCFM  (ieneral  Manager 
Lee  Farbman.  the  station  just  instituted 
block  programming, "It  used  to  be  a 
hodge-podge  of  music,  and  sometimes 
you  might  not  hear  music  after  dinner 
until  9  pm."  "Commercial  radio  stations 
can't  afford  to  play  the  variety  of  music 
we  do."  said  Bill  Wright.  Now  that  differ- 
ent kinds  of  music  have  been  alloted  spe- 
cific times, students  know  what  to  expect 
when  they  turn  their  radio  to  91.9  FM. 

written   by    Monua   hennell  and    Michael 
(fttvan 
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Grand  Union 

is  matching  the 

lowest  leading 

supermarket  in 
your  community. 

This  proves  it: 


,\  .\t 


'  1         T 


How  can  you  tell  if  Grand  Union  is  actually  matching  the 
regular  prices  of  the  lowest  leading  supermarket  in  your 
community? 

Look  in  the  book. 
How  can  you  tell  if  the  thousands  of  regular  priced  items 
at  your  supermarket  are  really  competitively  priced? 

Look  in  the  book. 
How  can  you  find  out  if  so-called  Specials  are  really  special, 
or  just  regular  prices'!* 

Look  in  the  book. 
How  can  you  find  out  if  there's  a  good  national  brand  of 
what  you  need  selling  for  less  than  other  good  national 
brands? 

Look  in  the  book. 
How  do  you  get  the  Price  Finder  book*^ 

Look  in  your  Grand  Union. 


*       -i: 


Grand  Uni< 


Consume 


^"rlZ^K  "■  9-000  regular  pri<«8 
'w  your  shoppmg  eompaxwm. 


Grand  Union 
is  changing. 


■ii  ■ 


Grand  Union  Red  Dot  weekly  specials 

are  even  lower  than  the 

regular  prices  in  this  book. 

Do  not  compare  these  regular  prices 
with  weekly  specials  of  any  supermarket 


MMMmh* 


Griffin  Concert 


Cross 


Hill  plays  Rameau      iw      i 

hv  Carl  Leafstpdt  ,.,^«^^.f...i «„^  u„.u  ...:...,_  ▼▼     \#£   vl 


by  Carl  Leafstedt 

The  year  1983  marks  th€>  300th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Baroque  French  composer, 
Jean-Philippe  Rameau.  As  with 
all  anniversary  celebrations, 
the  result  is  a  renewed  interest 
in  Rameau's  music,  which  has 
to  a  large  part  been  overshad- 
owed by  that  of  his  great 
contemporaries,  Bach  and 
Handel.  Most  of  his  music 
encompasses  two  genres:  stage 
music  (ballets,  operas, 
incidental  music  to  popular 
dramas  of  the  day)  and 
keyboard  music. 

All-Rameau  concert 

Last  Sunday  night  Williams- 
town  was  treated  to  a  concert  of 
some  of  this  keyboard  music. 
Harpsichordist  Victor  Hill 
celebrated  Rameau's  anniver- 
sary with  an  all-Rameau 
concert  as  part  of  the  Griffin 
Hall  Concert  series  at  the  Clark 
Art  Institute. 

The  program  consisted  of 
three  Suites:  two  in  A  minor, 
dating  from  1706  and  1728,  and 
one  in  E  minor,  from  1724.  Also 
included  was  the  relatively  late 
work,  "La  Dauphine",  a 
written-down  version  of  an 
improvisation  Rameau  gave  at 
a  royal  wedding  in  1747. 

The  three  suites  span  a  period 
of  24  years  of  Rameau's 
creative     life.    They     are 


wonderfully  varied,  both  within 
themselves  and  in  relation  to 
the  others.  None  of  them  follow 
true  suite  form,  having 
individual  movements  bearing 
descriptive  titles  such  as 
Venitienne,  La  Villageois,  and 
Le  Rappel  des  Oiseaux. 

Chronologically 

Hill  performed  the  Suites 
chronologically,  which  helped 
to  underline  Rameau's  growth 
as  a  composer.  The  1728  Suite  , 
one  of  his  most  mature  works, 
includes  several  movements 
that  are  unusual  and  notewor- 
thy; for  example,  the  one 
entitled  "Les  Trois  Mains",  in 
which  the  left  hand  jumps  back 
and  forth  over  the  right— hence 
"Three  Hands".  This  work  also 
has  the  distinction  of  having  the 
longest  Allemande  ever  written 
in  the  Baroque  period. 

As  for  Hill's  performance- 
what  can  be  said? -clean  and 
enjoyable  as  always,  perhaps 
more  so  than  usual,  since  it 
appeared  he  had  this  music  well 
under  hand  and  was  more 
relaxed  than  in  previous 
concerts. 


"Living  Conditions"  by 
Gregory  Smith  '84 

Answers 
next  week 


Across 


tniiulK":  Shak. 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00  -  \ 

Mon.-Sat.       '^  ^ 


1  "...m«rrian«"  i»f 

5  I  Me  ucetyleiic 

9  "More  caniU   v*un  than " 

13  Prolrctor  of  tin-   Vchaian* 

14  I'lai'c  for  a  hil>a<  hi 
II)  Spanish  jug 

16  ClK'koOH 

17  Mii.l.Jlf 

18  Jiirv  man 

19  Vmiiams,  in  I7<i;i 

22  VI  renlling  xurfatc 

23  Mi,  oni«' 

24  Kr.Mks 

26  l)om<>  of  ihi-  North 
29  (ifiristmas  fi(juri' 

31  VI  ith  a  linht  hrart 

32  Poultry  |)r«'parerH 

36  So\  i«'t  <it> 

37  (Companion  of  Itfauty 
39(:onl<-nls  of  a  shell 
40  \tispla>in)(.  in  hritigt- 

42  Coon's  cousin 

43  (iaiuir:  tra<klayer 

44  (frcal  Daiif 

45  I'hotofsrapher 
48  F  rush's  frifod 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


BERATING  PEOPLE  verbally  is 
one  of  life's  simple  pleasures. 
Berating  them  while  they  are  ina 
prone  position  is  even  better. 

—The  Brain 

DESPERATELY  WANTED  — 
True  friend  and  eloquence 
coach.  Serious  replies  only. 
Contact:  J.  Watt 

1600  Penn   Ave.,  D.C. 
by  the  beach 


YOU  d6nT  buy  me  out!  I  buy 
you  out!  I'm  Moe  Green! 

AT  A  PICNIC  a  little  bee  flew 
into  a  man's  can  of  beer  The 
man  swallowed  the  bee.  On  its 
way  down,  the  bee  stung  the 
man's  throat.  The  man's  throat 
swelled  up  and  he  died  shortly 
thereafter.  This  would  not  have 
happened  if  he  were  drinking 
Pepsi.  —The  WCTU 


Fly  with  the  finest. 


Cct  vour  c-i.roer  (iff  toa  fivitm  start.  Become  a    durini?  the  sunrmer  Tfiere  are  no  on-campiis        Thi.s  i.sanexcelleiitopjx.r1unit\  to  (.rcw^our 


Marine  aviator  If  you  re  a  cHjIlege  freshiiiaii, 
so()honu)re  or  junior  you  could  qualify'  for 
our  underi^racliiate  officer  Commi.ssioiiing 
Program  and  tx'  guaranteed  flii^ht  school 
after  ijraduation.  All  training  i,s  conducted 


drills  Plus  vou  receive  SlOOa  month  dunng  self  among.st  the  Ix'.st  and  start  off 

the  school  vear  makingfroni$l7.0(M)to$23.(KM) 

Seniors  can  tjualiK  for  the  graduate  Officer  a  year  See  if  you  measure  up 

Commissioning  Program  and  attend  training  Check  out  the  Manne  ("orris  ( )ffi- 

after  graduation  cer  Commissioning  Programs. 


See  1st  Lt.  Rick  Auman  on  campus,  or  call  collect  at  (203)  722-2168 


49  llvilroi  arhon:  -iiill. 

!)0  Vt  illiains  huiliiin|(  hurnt-ii  ilowii  19.')*^. 

rchuilt  1961 

56  I'arixporl  entry 

58  Saturali- 

59  Itator:  rapitol  of  Moiifiolia 

60  Son  of  Hriam 

61  ••      -  iiny" 

62  Ditht-r 

63  Ky«'  part 

64  Smooth  'ituff 

65  Uridijr.  St.   I.ooix 


Duwn 

1  Spring  pheimmciion 

2  \Ia«rilU' 

3  Author  ol  QB  VII 

4  Vkilliainx  huiliiniK  liurncd  dovm  IHU. 
D-huilt   IK12 

5Si<klv 


6  Ki-lativc  of  «t« . 

7  "I  li«-ar  a  rharniril        -":  Vlarln'tli 

8  Hakery  item 

9  "Kt-ytilon*'"  mf  mber 

10  FraKraiit  renin  ., 

11  hold  iloth 

12  StrumpetM 
14  Luin  muxt'le 

20  Surfeit 

21  KoadNirie  Minn 

25  Beta   I'heta  Pi's*  onre  liveil  here 

26  Sikorskv  or  Siravinitkv 

27  l.ow-grade  wool  iit>er« 

28  Title 

29  TheavoriuK 

47  Sul)atomi<'  particle 

48  \<  t  like  a  thief 

51  Prefix  for  strienee  or  buit 

52  (>reek  coin  of  old 

53  Relative  <if  radiuH 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 


Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  WiUiamstown 

8am-10pmM-W  663-6081  8  am-11  pm  Th-Sat 

IMPORTED  BEER  MADNESS 


Labatt's  $12.99/case 
Heinekan  $15.99/case 
Guiness  Stout  $l5.99/case 
16  oz.  Knickerbocker  $7.99/case 


Beck's  $l5.99/case 
Harp's  $15.99/case 
not  including  deposit 
NEW  SPECIALS  DAILY 


L 


Proper  Identification  Required 


STUDY  ABROAD  AT  THE 
ITHACA  COLLEGE 

LONDON  CENTER 

■  SEMESTER  OR  YEAR  PROGRAM 

■  ITHACA  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

■  BRITISH  FACULTY 

COURSES  —  British  and  European  studies  are 
offered  m  literature,  history,  art  history,  drama, 
music,  sociology,  education,  psychology, 
communications,  and  politics  Special  program 
offered  In  Orama.  Internships  available  to 
qualified  students  in  International  Business, 
Social  Services,  Communications  and  Political 
Science. 

Visits  to  the  theatre,  museums,  galleries, 
schools,  social  and  political  institutions  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum 

For  turltier  information  write: 

International  Programs  -  SP 

Ithaca  College 

Ithaca.  New  York  14850 


McClelland's  Stationery  and  Office  Products 

Hallmark  Cards 
Crane  and  Eaton  Stationery 
School  Supplies 
Art  Supplies 


J\AcCU[[an<l\ 

36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamslown 
Teiephoiie   158-4920 
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SPORTS  SHORTS 


Water  polo 

by  Ken  Irvine 

The  men's  water-polo  team 
got  off  to  a  solid  start  last  week, 
winning  six  out  of  seven  games. 
The  Ephs,  led  by  senior  tri 
captains  John  Gould,  Jeff  Mills 
and  Mark  Schmitz,  were  19-2 
last  year  and  this  year  they  hope 
to  rep)eat  as  Division  II  New 
England  champions. 

Weekend  tourney 
On  Wednesday  they  handily 
defeated  R.P.I.  17-9  in  an  "A" 
game  and  15—4  in  a  "B"  game. 
Then  over  the  weekend  the  team 
went  down  to  play  at  the  four- 
man  Trinity  tournament. 

Friday  the  Ephs  lost  a  tough 
game  to  division  I  lona  College. 
It  was  a  close  game  at  the  half 
but  then  lona  set  up  a  double 
bucket,  which  enabled  them  to 
catch  the  Ephs  off  guard  on  the 
switches.  However,  Williams 
displayed  their  superior  depth 
in  a  "B"  game,  defeating  lona 
19-1. 

The    next    day,    Williams 
started  off  by  trouncing  Trinity. 
Then   they   scored   15  against 
Amherst  while  this  weekend's 
B-team  goalie,  Rob  Sommer, 
once  again  let  in  only  one  goal. 
They  topped  the  weekend  off  by 
crushing  the  defectors  of  1821  in 
an  "A"  game,  18—8. 
Key  cogs 
While  depth  and  swimming 
ability    will    probably   be    the 
main  factors  in  Williams'  game 
this  year,  the  key  cog  in  their 


scoring  machine  will  be  the 
weekend's  top  scorer.  Will 
Andrew '86.  The  Eph's  defense, 
highlighted  by  numerous  steals, 
was  very  strong  this  weekend. 
The  focal  po\T\{  of  that  defense 
was  goalie  Dave  Scheibe  '86 

On  Wednesday  Williams  will 
host  R.P.I,  and  Deerfleld,  and 
they  hope  to  have  a  home  game 
against  UMass  this  weekend. 


Volleyball 
wiped  out 


by  Sara  Griffiths 

The  women's  volleyball  team 
traveled  to  Albany  St.  for  the 
3rd  Annual  Invitational  Volley- 
ball Tournament  on  Saturday. 

Fifteen  colleges  split  into 
three  pools  comp)eted  in  the 
tournament.  Williams  played 
Rutgers,  Binghamton,  Colgate, 
and  Columbia.  The  first  match 
against  Rutgers  was  Williams' 
weakest,  mostly  due  to  missed 
serves  and  play  which  was  slow 
to  warm  up  offensively.  In  the 
second  game  of  the  match  Willi- 
ams sparked  up  defensively  and 
took  the  game  but  Rutgers 
came  back  to  win  the  match,  6- 
15,  15-3,  2-15. 

Against  Binghamton  and  then 
Colgate,  the  Ephwomen's  offen- 
sive playing  improved  tremend- 
ously as  the  team  began  to  work 
together  more  effectively.  "The 


scores  of  those  two  matches  def- 
initely do  not  reflect  the  skill 
level  shown  by  Williams  during 
the  game,"  says  coach  Sue 
Hudson-Hamblin,  "especially 
in  the  match  against  Bingham- 
ton." The  final  scores  in  the  loss 
to  Binghamton  were  15-7,  15-3, 
and  to  Colgate  were  15-6,  15-8. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
day  was  the  consistent  strength 
of  Kelly  Andrews  '86.  She  was 
reliable  as  a  hitter  and  as  a  def- 
ensive blocker  and  helped  keep 
the  team  together. 

During  the  last  match  against 
Columbia,  Williams  played  a 
strong  defensive  game  and  took 
the  match  to  3  games:  3-15,  15- 
11.  14-16.  Hudson-Hamblin  was 
impressed  by  the  positive  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  Williams 
squad  after  3  defeats:  "they 
didn't  let  Columbia  walk  all 
over  them  and  pushed  Columbia 
right  to  the  end  and  despite  their 
disappointing  finish,  they  kept 
improving  throughout  the  tour- 
nament and  played  strongly." 

Williams  faces  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  Connecticut  at  home  on 
Thursday  at  7  o'clock. 


Ruggers  nail 
Mt.  Holyoke 

by  Helen  Kaulbacii 

The  Williams  women's  rugby 
football  club  started  their  inter- 
collegiate   schedule   with    two 


Thie  CLIP  SHOP 


49  Spring  St..  Williamstown 

The  Hair  Salon  of  the  80's 
For  He  &  She 


*h.M 


Serving  the  Students  &  Faculty 
of  Williams  for  10  years.  We  would 
like  to  say  welcome  to  the  Freshman 
Class  and  hope  all  have  a  successful 
school  year. 


At  the  Clip  Shop,  through  our  progressive  video  education  program,  we  are 
always  learning  about  new  directions  and  new  possibilities.  As  an  artistic  center  of 
Sebastian  International  we  learn  how  to  put  all  the  ideas  to  work. 

And  to  keep  the  professional  haircut  looking  great  between  salon  visits,  you  II 
find  Sebastian  s  professional  hair  products  make  the  difference  between  okay  and 
extraordinary.  We  use  these  products  in  our  Salon  and  recommend  them  to  our 
clients.  The  shampoos  work  on  a  unique  principle  called  osmosis  The  conditioners 
are  water  based  and  not  oil  based  so  they  won  t  add  weight  to  the  hair  and  attract 
dust  and  pollutants  like  other  conditioners 

The  Clip  Shop  has  two  other 
locations— Pittsfield  and  Benning- 
ton, Vt.  In  all  there  are  over  35 
individuals  who  make  up  the  staff  of 
the  Clip  Shop. 

We     are     looking     forward     to     ' 
showing  you  what  dramatic  power  a 
good  hairstyle  can  have,  whether  Its 
a  classic  look  or  the  latest  look. 

Call  or  just  stop  in  for  an 
appointment  or  free  consultation. 
And,  as  always,  a  discount  for 
students. 

Pittsfield.  MA 
Williamstown.  MA      Bennington.  \/T     ,     413-443-9816 
458-9167  802442-9823  4134479576 


wins  over  Mount  Holyoke  Satur- 
day, dominating  thegames  with 
five  tackles  and  fast  runs. 

The  Aside  outran,  outtackled 
and  outmatched  Mount 
Holyoke,  showing  their  exper- 
tise with  the  rules  of  the  game. 
The  try  was  scored  by  co- 
captain  Lael  Luedtke  '84,  result- 
ing in  a  4-0  win.  Outstanding 
players  included  Marian 
Cremin  '86,  Allison  Martin  '85 
and  Anne  Melvin  '85  In  the 
scrum,  and  Sunica  Edelstein  '85 
and  Robin  Rutishauser  '86  in  the 
line. 

The  B-slde  pulled  out  a  4-0  win 
with  a  try  scored  by  freshman 
Eileen  Holland  '87.  Despite  the 
team's  lack  of  experience,  the 
women  held  together  remark- 
ably against  the  Mount  Holyoke 
women.  Francie  Billups  Ex', 
Joan  Horgan  '87  and  Stephanie 
Jacon  '87  stood  out  in  the  scrum. 
Freshmen  Maureen  Ford  and 
Anne  Schmutz  anchored  the 
line. 

Last  week's  game  against  the 
Used  Bags  alumni  team  ended 
as  was  proper.  Alum  Jane 
Parker  '83  scored  the  only  try  in 
the  first  minutes  of  the  second 
half.  Barb  Welcher  '83,  the  only 
other  Used  Bag  to  show  her  face 
in  Williamstown  last  weekend, 
played  admirably,  showing  that 
alums  never  lose  their  touch. 

Golfers  win 

by  Greg  Keller 

Paced  by  junior  Mike  Henni- 
gan's  four  over  par  75,  the  golf 
team  defeated  Middlebury,  392- 
414,  and  Hamilton,  398-455,  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Taconic  Golf 
Course.  Freshman  Guy  Kurtz 
fired  a  77,  while  co-captain  Eric 


Boyden  '84,  Chris  Harned  '85 
and  James  Kenefick  '86  all 
posted  80's. 

After  a  disappointing  finish  in 
the  Yale  Invitational  over  the 
September  16-18  weekend. 
Coach  Rudy  Goff  said  he  was 
happy  to  see  the  younger  play- 
ers filling  the  space  left  by  the 
loss  of  four  graduating  seniors. 

Unfortunately  number  one 
man  Hennigan  was  not  able  to 
play  in  the  New  England  Cham- 
pionships on  September  26- 
27. "Hennigan  has  been  a  solid 
player  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  we  were  weakened  by  his 
absence,"  said  Harned. 

On  Thursday,  the  Ephmen 
will  play  UMass,  North  Adams 
and  R.P.I,  at  the  Taconic  Golf 
Course. 


Runners  win 
tight  one 


Moira  Tevens  of  Dartmouth 
led  her  team  to  first  place  in  the 
seventh  annual  Williams  Invita- 
tional women's  cross-country 
meet  on  Saturday.  The  Williams 
women  came  in  ninth  against 
the  13  teams  that  braved  the  3.25 
mile  course.  Lynn  Vendinello 
'84  was  the  top  Williams  finisher 
with  38th  place  in  the  115  runner 
field. 

Middlebury  claimed  the 
number  two  and  three  finishers 
and  second  place  overall.  The 
University  of  Vermont  took 
third.  Fitchburg  State,  Hamil- 
ton, Smith,  Springfield  College 
and  RPI  finished  in  order  ahead 
of  Williams.  Amherst,  Westfield 
State,  Tufts  and  Mount  Holyoke 
rounded  out  the  field. 


Cross-country 


Continued  from  Page  10 
the  Purple  Pack  were  Co-captain 
Bennett   Yort   '84,  and   Kevin 
Grossman  '87. 

Surprising  times 
Remarked  Angle  after  the 
race,  "We  knew  it  would  be  a 
really  close  race  and  we  just  ran 
the  best  race  that  we  could.  We 
were  all  surprised  at  the  times 


that  we  ran." 

The  J.V.  runners  also  won 
their  race  to  effect  a  Purple 
sweep  of  the  day. 

Farwell  plans  to  train  his 
runners  hard  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  Saturday's 
Alumni  race  in  which  many  past 
Eph  superstars  are  expected  to 
return. 


Are  you  considering  professional  school? 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
SCHOOL  OF  GOVERNMENT 


Is  Looking  for  Future  Leaders  in  Public  Affairs. 

Come  Learn  About  Harvard's  Two-Year  Master's 

Program  in  Public  Policy,  Leading  to  either 

the  Master  in  Public  Policy  or 

City  and  Regional  Planning  Degree. 


MEET  WITH:    PROFESSOR  TONY  GOMEZ-IBANEZ 


DATE: 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4  at  2pm 


CONTACT:  CAREER  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 


All  Students,  All  Majors,  All  Years  Welcome! 

joint  Degree  Programs  Offered  with 

Harvard's  other  Professional  Schools. 

Generous  Cross-Registration  Privileges  with  other  Schools. 


■r'^  , 
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Tennis  edges  Smith, 
annihilates  Skidmore 


by  John  Schafer 

In  their  clo.sest  match  of  the 
year,  the  women's  varsity  ten- 
nis team  squeaked  by  Smith  .5-4 
Saturday  to  gain  their  third 
straight  victory  since  their 
sea.son-oponing  defeat. 

With  the  match  score  at  four 
apiece,  the  spotlight  centered 
on  sophomore    Liz  Peay's 

number  two  singles  contest,  the 
last  match  on  the  courts,  which 
would  decide  the  winner. 

Peay  comes  back 

After  losing  the  first  set  6-1, 
Peay,  who  had  just  been  moved 
up  on  the  ladder  froln  the  third 
slot,  fought  back  and  escaped 
defeat  by  taking  the  second  set 
in  a  tie-breaker.  With  the 
momentum  her  way, she  then 
rolled  to  a  6-1  victory  in  the  final 
set  to  give  Williams  the  win. 

"Liz  got  nailed  in  the  first  set, 
but  she  came  back  and  then 
played  very  steady  in  the  third 
set  to  win,"  said  captain 
Marissa  (lulino  '84. 

Sophomores  Susan  Brown 
and  Betsy  Shulman  each  won 
their  matches  in  straight  sets 
while  Debbie  Bernheimer  '86, 
playing  number  six,  recorded 
the  fourth  singles  victory  6-1,3- 
6, 6-1. The  doubles  combinations, 
which  had  been  undefeated  in 
the  last  two  competitions,  ran 
into  some  trouble  at  Smith,  and 
only  Sarah  Menke  '84  and  Alison 
Holt  '84  were  victorious. 

Skidmore  falls 

Last  Wednesday,  the  Ephs 
entertained  Skidmore.  Rain 
drove  the  match  indoors  onto 


the  quick,  rubberized  courts  of 
Lansing  Chapman  Hockey 
Kink.  Though  the  team  had 
practiced  on  clay  all  sca.son, 
they  rapidly  adopted  a  more 
aggresive  style  for  the  faster 
surface. 

The  Kphs  took  full  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  chalked  up 
their  most  impressive  victory  of 
the  year  8-1.  Five  out  of  the  six 
singles  players  won,  and  the 
three  doubles  duos  all  won. 

Top  player  Shulman  won  6- 
0,6-1,  and  Peay,  playing  number 
three,  beat  her  opponent  6-2,6-3. 
In  her  most  consistent  match  of 
the  season,  Susan  Brown  '86 
dominated  her  Skidmore  rival 
6-1,6-1;  by  the  same  margin, 
freshman  Liz  Kellison  won  her 
match,  playing  fifth  singles- 
. Playing  number  six  Bernhei- 
mer crushed  her  opponent 
6-0,6-0. 

The  top  doubles  combination 
of  Liz  Mangee  '85  and  Noelle 
Montgomery  '87  won  6-2,6-4; 
Geraldine  Hugo  '86  and  Jennifer 
Koski  '86  joined  together  and 
won  6-1,6-2.  Seniors  Stephanie 
Gates  and  Melissa  (ieorge 
eased  their  way  to  victory  6-0,6- 
1. 

Sloane  pleased 

The  8-1  win  obviously  pleased 
Coach  Sean  Sloane,  who  said 
"That's  the  best  match  we've 
played  this  year.  We  were 
poised  and  confident  through- 
out." The  Ephs  next  match  is 
Tuesday  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  They 
face  Springfield  Thursday  at 
4:(M)  at  home. 


Senior    Carrie    Bradley     takes    a    shot    in     the    field    hockey     teams     2-0    victory    over    Skidmore 
Wednesday.  |.      .     ;  •  (Finnemore) 


•vi  ,.,  ,i: 


Field  Hockey  splits  on  week 


I  by  Dave  Paulsen  '• 

The  field  hockey  team  (2-1) 
lost  to  Smith  3-1  on  Saturday, 
although  they  beat  Skidmore  2-0 
last  Tuesday.  '    ■ 

Smith  (4-0-1)  jumped  out  to  a 
2-0  halftime  lead,  and  although 
Williams  played  a  much 
stronger  second  half,  they  could 
not  come  back. 

The  Ephwomen's  high- 
powered  offensive  line  was 
stymied  by  Smith's  defense. 
Coach  Julie  McHugh  said, 
"Nothing  seemed  to  jell  offen- 
sively in  the  first  half."  McHugh 
cited  the  absence  of  senior  co- 
captain  Story  Reed,  who  missed 


the  contest  due  to  illness,  as  a 
factor  in  the  Williams  defeat. 

Williams'  only  score  was  net- 
ted by  freshman  halfback  Sue 
Scarborough.  The  only  other 
bright  spot  for  the  Ephs  was  the 
play  of  another  freshman, 
sweep  Lee  Briggs. 

Scatter  Skidmore 

Williams  goalie  Jean  Hak- 
miller  '86  was  not  tested  in  the 
entire  game  on  Tuesday,  as  the 
Ephwomen  soundly  beat  Skid- 
more 20. 

Williams  jumped  on  the 
scoreboard  seven  minutes  into 
the  contest  when  forward  Emily 
Sneath  '85  scored  on  an  assist 
from  forward  Carrie  Cento  '86. 


With  nine  minutes  left  in  the 
half,  link  Sue  Harrington  '84 
continued  her  offensive  out- 
burst with  a  goal,  assisted  by  a 
beautiful  pass  from  Mace 
Eoehl  '85. 

Although  the  Ephwomen  did 
no  more  scoring  in  the  contest, 
they  clearly  dominated  play. 
Especially  impresive  was  the 
teamwork  and  precision  pass- 
ing displayed  by  the  offensive 
line. 

McHugh  was  pleased  with  her 
team's  play,  citing  the  improve- 
ment made  from  last  Sunday's 
game. 

Williams  traveled  to  Mt. 
Holvoke  todav. 


Williamstown 

National 

Bank 


Willi* 


COMPLETE  BANKING  AND 
TRUSTSERVICES 

We  Know  How  To  Help 

FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORAT  ION 


LEVrS^  501  PREWASHED  BLUE  JEANS 

There's  just  one  thing  missing  from  these  classic  Levi's"  button-fly  501  jeans.  The 
shrinkage.  These  jeans  are  pre-washed  and  pre-shrunl(  to  take  the  guess  work  out 
of  buying  Levi's "  button-fly  jeans.  The  pair  that  fits  just  right  when  you  try  them  on 
will  still  fit  right  after  you  wash  them. 

NOW  AT  THE  CO-OP. 


•J^tv 


for  a  smooth  transiHon 
from  summer  to  fall. 


PAUL  MEEKS 

Box  2933  •  ?n9  tast  Hall   •  Williams  College 

Williamstown   MA  01267   •  ei97  6470 

THE  FAHEY  BEVERAGE  CO    INC 

39  Elmvale  Plact'      PittstieU)   MA  01^01       (413)442-7313 


JOHN  HENNIGAN 

Boxi536  •  Gladden  Hnuse   •  Willianis  College 

Williamstown    MA  01267   •  597  6646 

THE  FAHEY  BEVERAGE  CO     INC 

39  Elmvalo  Place       Pittsfield   MA  OK'OI        (413)442  7313 


New  Shipment  of  Blank  (Manuscriptl 

Books  —  Examine  the 

Globe  illustrated  Shakespeare  |S19.95|. 


enzi  s 


COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE.  INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


YARNS 


Wool  blends 


Wool 

wnrki  nionnc 

cottons 

by  Brunswick,  Phildar,  Candide,  Canshohocken. 

10%  off  with  this  ad  on  a 
purchase  of  $5.00  or  more 

THE  SEWING  NOOK 

Colonial  Shopping  Center 
Williamstown 


THE 

SPIRIT 

SHOP 

280  Cole  Avenue 

Free  Delivery  on  Campus 


Special  on  Kegs 

Cash  &  Carry 

Old  Milwaukee 

$28 

Pabst  Blue  Ribbon 

$30 

Miller 

$37 

Busch 

$34 

Bud 

$37 

Black  Label 

$25 

458-3704 
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Gridders  destroy  Middlebury 


by  Paul  Meeks 

The  football  team  convinced 
skeptics  and  lived  up  to  high 
preseason  expectations  with  a 
29-14  blowout  of  rival  Middleb- 
ury in  its  home  opener  Saturday 
at  Weston  Field. 

The  big  question  prior  to  the 
opening  kickoff  was  the  status 
of  Williams'  backfield.  with 
starting  running  backs  Ted  Tho- 
mas '85  and  Jeff  Congdon  '84  out 
with  injuries. 

Quarterback  B.J.  Connolly 
'84,  Jay  Hickman  '86  and  Rob 
Miller  '87  moved  the  Ephs  offen- 
sively without  missing  a  beat 
for  315  total  yards,  116  through 
the  air. 

Shut  down  Panthers 

Defensively,  the  Williams 
secondary,  a  weakness  in  past 
seasons,  intercepted  twice  and 
shut  down  the  Panthers  aerial 
attack  (only43yards),  while  the 
interior  held  the  opposition  to  a 
mere  150  yards  on  the  ground. 

Sean  Crotty  '84  had  a  big  day 
at  fullback  with  109  yards  in  20 
attempts  and  two  touchdowns. 


Quarterback    Connolly    was     yards  rushing. 


intercepted  three  times,  but 
threw  a  31-yard  touchdown  toss 
to  split  end  Marc  Hummon  '84  in 
a  9-for-20  outing.  The  quick  and 
agile  Connolly  scrambled  all 
over  the  Panthers  and  ran  for 
paydirt  from  15  yards  out  in  the 
third  period. 

Hummon  hauled  in  four 
passes  for  63  yards  during  the 
contest.  Tight  end  .John 
McCarthy  '84,  recovering  from 
sore  ribs,  grabbed  three  of  Con- 
nolly's spirals  for  22  yards. 

Ephs  can  kick 

Punter  John  DeLorenzo  '84 
and  placekicker  Chris  Chap- 
man '85  earned  their  keep  and 
are  threats  to  any  opponent. 
Delorenzo  punted  for  an  aver- 
age of  40.4  yards  in  tight  situa- 
tions while  Chapman  accounted 
for  five  points,  including  a  43- 
yard  field  goal  to  ice  the  cake 
with  1:  20  remaining. 

The  interior  line  pressured 
the  Middlebury  signal-callers 
all  day  and  gave  up  only  150 


Secondary  strong 

Linebacker  Mike  Hawkins  '84 
and  safety  Bill  Sperry  '84  inter- 
cepted for  the  Kphmen.  The 
secondary  of  Sperry,  Tom 
MacLean  '84,  Ted  Leon  '84  and 
Joe  Markland  '84  was  impres- 
sive, much  improved  from  a 
year  ago. 

Williams  struggled  early, 
both  offensively  and  defen 
sively,  yielding  an  early  score  to 
Middlebury  midway  through 
the  first  quarter.  Gaining 
momentum,  Williams  rattled 
off  the  next  26  points,  moving 
the  ball  at  will.  Connolly's  pass 
protection  and  run-blocking 
were  crucial  throughout.  Mid- 
dlebury's  final  TD  in  the  fourth 
quarter  was  too  little  too  late. 

An  amazing  6440  attended  the 
game.  The  Ephs  take  their 
show  on  the  road  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  to  face  the  Yel- 
lowjackets  Saturday  at  1: 30. 
The  next  home  game  is  Oct.  15 
against  Bowdoin. 


Women  undefeated 

Booters  beat  Smith 


by  ('aroline  McNerney 

The  women's  soccer  team  has 
sprung  off  to  a  strong  start  this 
year,  remaining  undefeated 
after  battling  Skidmoreon  Wed- 
nesday and  Smith  in  Saturday's 
game. 

As  in  their  game  against  Vas- 
sar  last  week,  the  team  started 
slowly  against  Skidmore,  play- 
ing a  lethargic  15  minutes 
before  picking  up  the  pace  with 
crisp,  quick  passes  and  alter- 
nating short  and  long  balls. 

Control  play 

Williams  dominated  through- 
out the  game,  working  the  ball 
upfield  and  controlling  play  in 
front  of  Skidmore's  goal.  How- 
ever, in  the  first  half  the  Ephwo- 
men  did  not  press  their 
advantage  by  drilling  in  shots. 
Instead,  the  offense  tended  to 
dribble  and  pass  around  the 
penalty  box.  By  the  second  half 
the  team  gained  momentum 
and   scored   twice,  ending  the 


game  at  2-0. 

Center  forward  Lisa  Dorian 
'87  made  both  goals,  with  an 
assist  by  speedy  right  winger 
(iigi  Madore  '87. 

First  win  over  Smith 

The  Ephwomen  entered 
Saturday's  game  with  a  score  to 
settle,  having  never  defeated 
Smith  in  tl\e  history  of  the 
rivalry. 

Thanks  to  Andrea  Raphael 
'86,  that  score  was  settled  and 
the  winning  streak  remained 
unbroken.  Starting  as  center 
halfback,  Raphael  moved 
quickly  on  a  direct  kick  for  Wil- 
liams, pumping  the  ball  high 
into  the  right  corner  of  the  net 
before  Smith's  defense  had 
mobilized. 

The  team  outshot  Smith  17-13, 
with  veteran  goalie  Laura 
Napolitano  '85  making  eight 
saves  for  a  final  score  of  1-0. 

The  Ephwomen  face  Middleb- 
ury Wednesday  on  Panther  turf. 


Harriers  tear  to  win 


Quarterback  B.J.  Conolly  looks  like  he's  in  trouble  here,  but  it  was  Williams  who  buried  Middlebury 
Saturday.  (Glick) 


by  Chris  Stearns 

On  P'riday  the  men's  cross- 
country team  left  the  crowd  in 
awe  as  they  crushed  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  and  Albany 
State  to  raise  their  record  to  4  - 
0. 

The  big  story  was  the  way  the 
Eph  runners  handled  the  com- 
petition, taking  five  out  of  the 
top  eight  places  and  finishing  all 
of  their  top  five  runners  under 
26:07,  an  amazing  time  for  the 
five  mile  course. 

Everyone  knew  this  would  be 
a  tough  race  for  the  Ephs,  as 
they  lost  to  both  U.V.M.  and 
Albany  State  last  year.  But  such 
a  close  finish  was  unexpected. 
Exclaimed  Coach  Peter  Far- 
well  "The  way  these  guys  fin- 
ished in  such  a  close  pack  is 
something  that  I  haven't  seen  in 
many  years." 


Unsurprisingly,  John  Nelson 
'84  again  led  the  Ephs,  this  time 
taking  second  in  an  awesome 
25:49. 

A  few  yards 

However,  no  one  was  pre- 
pared for  the  scene  about  to 
unfold  in  the  next  few  seconds. 
Eight  runners,  separated  by 
only  a  matter  of  yards,  crossed 
the  finish  line  in  the  following 
ten  seconds.  Although  Albany 
State  took  third  and  fourth,  and 
had  high  hopes  of  beating  the 
Ephs,  it  was  merely  a  dream  as 
John  Ellison  '86,  Tom  Pingree 
'86,  Mike  Coyne  '87,  and  Brian 
Angle  '84  took  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  places,  respec- 
tively, to  seal  up  the  win  for 
Williams. 

Rounding  out  the  top  seven  for 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Two  overtimes,  no  goals:  soccer  ties  with  Middlebury 


by  Greg  Leeds  and  Mike  Best 

Although  Middlebury  netted 
two  goals  in  Saturday's  men's 
soccer  game,  they  came  up 
empty-handed  as  the  score 
remained  0-0  after  two  overtime 
periods. 

The  referee  ruled  that  time 
had  expired  when  the  first  goal 
went  in  with  00: 00  left  in  the  first 
overtime  period. 

This  ruling  was  vehemently 
protested  by  Middlebury 
because  the  sideline  referee, 
who  counted  down  the  final  ten 
seconds  to  the  field  referee,  was 
actually  between  1  and  2 
seconds  ahead  of  the  official 
clock.  Nonetheless,  the  goal  was 
disallowed. 

Do  it  again 

The  Panthers,  in  shock  and 
disbelief,  went  on  to  score  again 
just  28  seconds  into  the  second 
overtime.  Middlebury  players 
and  fans  were  again  ecstatic, 
but  only  for  a  few  seconds.  One 
of  their  forwards  had  been 
offsides—  again  the  goal  was 
disallowed. 

Middlebury  coach  Ron  McEa- 
chen  was  disappointed  with  the 
refereeing.  "We  thought  there 
was  still  time  on  the  clock,  and 
he  didn't  see  the  second  goal 
going  off  a  defender's  foot.  And 
later  in  the  overtime.  Murphy 
pushed  one  of  our  players  to 
grab  a  corner  kick.  But  they 
didn't  call  anything.  We  didn't 
like  the  inconsistency,  but  what 
can  we  do?" 


No  goals  were  scored  in  the 
remainder  of  the  OT  period. 

During  the  entire  game,  Mid- 
dlebury and  Williams  both 
played  well  and  were  evenly 
matched. 

An  offensive  drive  by  Mid- 
dlebury halfway  through  the 
first  period  was  held  back  by 
outstanding  play  by  Williams 
goalkeeper  Ted  Murphy  '85. 
Murphy  stopped  a  1-on-l  play, 


then  followed  with  a  deflection 
and  another  spectacular  save 
off  a  direct  kick. 

The  Ephmen  then  put 
together  a  tough  offense  but 
were  unable  to  penetrate  the 
Panther  defense.  Standout  play- 
-ers  for  Williams  were  halfbacks 
Dan  Aramini  '84  and  Jon 
Deveaux  '87,  though  all  their 
players  demonstrated  high 
Quality. 


Last  Tuesday,  the  team 
opened  its  season  with  a  2-1  win 
at  R.P.I. 

Neither  team  scored  in  the 
first  half.  The  Ephmen  were  "a 
little  hesitant,  a  little  tentative" 
at  the  start  but  "settled  down 
and  played  a  good  first  half," 
according  to  Coach  Michael 
Russo. 

Jeff  McEvoy  '86  opened  the 
scoring  1: 58  into  the  second  half 


off  an  assist  from  Scott  Walker 
'87.  The  lead  was  short-lived, 
though,  as  R.P.I  struck  back 
with  a  goal  a  minute  later. 

Despite  that  goal,  Russo  said 
the  Ephs  "pretty  much  domi- 
nated" the  second  half.  At  28: 26. 
Mark  Schroeder  '86  headed  a 
corner  kick  by  John  Campbell 
'84  into  the  goal  which  provided 
the  winning  margin. 


John  Campbell   84  races  a  Panther  to  the  ball  in  the  soccer  team  s  (pretty  much)    scoreless  tie  with  Middlebury  on  Saturday 
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Council  approves  final  HBi 
student  budget  items 


by  Cheryl  Hall 

The  College  Council  passed 
all  of  its  Financial  Committee's 
budget  recommendations  for 
student  activist,  communica- 
tions, cultural,  religious  and 
educational  groups  Thursday 
night,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Union  (GLU). 

The  Council  voted  on  the  rest 
of  its  allocations,  for  student 
performance,  service  and 
sports  groups,  in  a  meeting  last 
night. 

The  GLU  has  been  trying  to 


receive  special  permission 
from  the  Dean's  Office  to  con- 
tinue using  one-third  page  mail- 
ers, claiming  the  Dally  Advisor 
will  not  meet  its  specific  needs 
in  communicating  with 
students. 

The  Advisor  publication  will 
take  the  place  of  the  one-third 
page  mailers  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  to  alert  students 
to  various  activities. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the 
Financial  Committee,  the  Coun- 

Continued  on  Page  5 


College  Council  Treasurer  Hamilton  Humes  '85  confers  with  President  Tom  Paper  '84  about  final 
budget  allotments  for  College  organizations  at  Thursday's  meeting.  (Eagon) 


Booth:  Grade  inflation  over 

Statistics  reveal  decline  over  last  five  years 


by  Stuart  Smith 

Grade  inflation  at  Williams  has  leveled  off  and 
grades  have  stabilized  at  a  median  grade  point 
average  of  8.23,  according  to  figures  recently 
compiled  by  Associate  Provost  David  Booth. 

As  a  result  of  his  findings.  Booth  said  grade 
inflation  is  "no  longer  an  issue"  at  Williams,  but 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor  disagrees. 

The  median  grade  has  remained  fairly  constant 
since  1974,  but  before  that  the  College  was 
plagued  with  rapid  grade  Inflation  stretching 
baclt  to  the  1950s.  The  median  GPA  rose  from  6.6 
in  1954  to  8.28  in  1974. 

The  median  is  defined  as  the  middle  value  in  a 
set  of  ordered  values,  such  as  GPA's,  as  opposed 
to  the  average  of  all  the  numbers. 

O'Connor's  campaign 

The  median  GPA  hit  its  zenith  in  1978  at  8.34, 
which  led  O'Connor  to  launch  his  much-publicized 
campaign  to  convince  both  teachers  at  Williams 
and  deans  at  other  colleges  in  New  England  of  the 
dangers  of  cushy  grading. 

O'Connor  said  he  thinks  the  problem  still  exists 
at  Williams  and  in  other  ivory  towers.  "The  fact 
that  the  rate  of  grade  inflation  has  plateaued 
doesn't  mean  that  the  problem  has  disappeared," 
O'Connor  said.  "What  it  means  is  that  we  have 
regained  a  sense  of  proportion  on  grading." 


He  added  that  he  feels  the  median  grade  is  still 
at  too  high  a  level  when  compared  to  the  past.  "A 
'B'  median  is  incredible,"  O'Connor  said. 

O'Connor  also  said  that  the  rapid  grade  infla- 
tion was  "very  dangerous  in  that  it  devalued  the 
standards  of  the  institution  and  made  grades  less 
credible."  It  would  help  students,  he  said,  "if  the 
median  went  down  to  a  more  sensible  level  such 
asaB." 

However,  Booth  said  he  thinks  the  slight  drop- 
off in  median  GPA  since  1977  is  evidence  that 
teachers'  l)ehavior  is  changing.  "There  was  no 
decline  in  the  measured  academic  ability  of  the 
classes  that  entered  during  that  period,"  he  said. 

Different  standards 

Another  problem  that  both  Booth  and  O'Connor 
emphasized  was  that  of  differences  in  the  grading 
standards  of  different  departments.  Booth  noted 
that  there  are  "no  college  guidelines  on  grading, 
different  departments  do  very  different  things." 
He  added  that  he  would  be  "very  surprised  if 
there  are  many  department-wide  grading 
standards." 

O'Connor  agreed  and  said  that  there  should  be 
"some  attempt  to  get  agreement  between  depart- 
ments about  what  the  letters  mean."  One  would 
expect  the  grades  of  the  various  departments  to 
average  out  over  time,  he  said,  "but  that  doesn't 
happen." 
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Touch-tone  phones 
coming  in  January 


by  Nick  Levis 

Students  will  receive  touch 
tone  phones  by  January  or 
soon  after  as  part  of  a  major 
improvement  in  the  College's 
phone  system,  according  to 
Business  Manager  Shane 
Riorden. 

The  new  phone  system  was 
originally  supposed  to  be 
installed  over  the  summer,  but 
legal  complications  arising 
from  the  break-up  of  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph 
(AT&T)  caused  the  six-month 
delay  and  may  cost  the  College 
more  money  in  the  long  run. 

Last  year,  the  College  began 
the  process  by  choosing  a  new 
Dimension  switching  system 
to  replace  the  old  Centrex  sys- 
tem. Unlike  Centrex,  the 
Dimension  can  be  used  to  con- 
trol service  for  each  phone,  so 
that  a  student  who  doesn't  pay 
his  or  her  phone  bill  will  not 
lose  all  service  but  will  be 
limited  to  "Williamstown 
only"or  "campus  only" 
service. 

This  feature  will  allow  the 
Dean's  Office  to  call  the  delin- 
quent student  and  demand 
payment,  according  to 
Riorden.  It  will  also  make 
phone  service  over  the 
summer  possible  for  visitors 
to  the  College. 

Ma  Bell  pressure 

The  Centrex  switching  sys- 
tem, which  was  installed  in  the 
basement  of  Hopkins  Hall  in 
1972,  has  had  many  problems, 
according  to  Riorden. 
Although  the  whole  system 
was  never  completely  out  of 
order,  phone  company  repair- 
men   were    almost    always 


repairing  some  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, he  said. 

College  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer  William  Reed 
called  the  Centrex  system  "a 
major  maintenance  concern." 
AT&T,  which  was  trying  to 
update  the  national  telephone 
network,  has  been  applying 
pressure  on  customers  to 
switch  to  Dimension  by  threat- 
ening to  raise  maintenance 
charges  on  Centrex  systems, 
said  Riorden. 

The  Centrex  system  pres- 
ents other  problems  as  well. 
Although  Wide-Area  Tele- 
phone Service  (WATS)  can  be 
installed  on  Centrex,  the  Cen- 
trex cannot  keep  track  of  the 
individual  departments  that 
use  it.  WATS  is  a  system  that 
reduces  long-distance  charges 
for  heavy  users. 

The  new  Dimension  will  help 
the  College  avoid  the 
increased  long-distance  costs 
it  incurred  last  year  when 
departments  overused  a 
WATS  line  which  the  College 
temporarily  installed  in 
faculty  and  administrative 
offices,  Riorden  said.  The 
Dimension,  which  will  cost 
$250,000,  will  accomodate 
WATS  and  will  individually 
bill  each  department  for  its 
calls. 

The  Dimension  offers  many 
other  time  and  money  saving 
features,  such  as  Call  For- 
warding in  faculty  and  admi- 
nistrative offices.  These 
services  will  not  be  offered  to 
students. 

The  Dimension  will  also 
take  up  much  less  space  than 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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The  median  GPA  has  risen  since  the  '50s,  but  grade  inflation  has  leveled  off  since  1974.  a  new 
College  study  has  found.  Last  year  the  median  GPA  actually  fell  from  its  1978  high  of  8.3.  On  the 
Colleges  grading  scale,  a  12  is  an  A-plus.  a  9  is  a  B-plus.  a  6  is  a  C-plus  and  so  forth. 
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No  one  I  know 

"I  don't  care  if  someone's  gay,  as  long  as  I  don't  have  to 
hear  about  it."  This  is  a  common  sentiment,  but  is  it  as  fair 
as  it  sounds  to  those  who  believe  it?  Why  should  homosexu- 
als have  to  pretend  to  be  something  else? 

This  year  has  seen  and  will  continue  to  see  an  increase  in 
publicity  and  discussion  about  the  role  of  gays  and  lesbians 
here  on  campus.  The  Gaudino  Forum  is  addressing  that 
issue  as  part  of  its  "Gay  at  the  Movies/Gay  at  Williams" 
topic,  and  Williams'  Gay  and  Lesbian  Union  has  taken  a 
more  public  stance  which  will  grow  as  the  year  continues. 
We  as  a  community  can  determine  the  effect  this  publicity 
will  have  on  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  a  largely  invisible 
minority. 

Some  may  view  this  rapid  increase  in  information  about 
homosexuals  as  an  invasion  by  the  gay  and  lesbian  com- 
munity into  our  ''straight"  campus  social  structure.  That 
would  be  a  mistake.  One  lesson  of  this  year's  discussion 
should  not  be  that  there  are  more  homosexuals  than  pre- 
viously, but  that  more  are  asking  to  be  recognized— and  that 
some  of  those  around  us  whom  we  think  to  be  straight  only 
hide  their  sexual  identities  for  fear  of  our  reactions.  We 
must  see  an  element  that  already  exists.  Taken  correctly, 
the  publicity  this  year  is  an  invitation  to  learn  more  about 
that  element. 

The  atmosphere  on  campus  currently  discourages  that 
kind  of  investigation.  This  is  a  very  conservative  college, 
and  many  people  assume  that  "No  one  I  know  is  gay."  As  a 
result,  passing  derogatory  remarks  about  "queers"  and 
"faggots"  go  unchecked  and  are  often  encouraged.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  us  describe  our  straight  sexual  experiences  or 
fantasies  when  among  our  friends,  unthinkingly  placing 
pressure  on  gays  and  lesbians  around  us  to  do  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  homosexuals  to  relate  their  sexual 
experiences,  they  would  be  met  with  hostility. 

But  most  homosexuals  seek  no  such  outlet.  At  the  risk  of 
generalization,  they  seek  only  to  live  their  lives  without  fear 
of  repercussion  for  what,  to  them,  is  often  not  a  matter  of 
choice  but  of  natural  behavior.  By  classifying  gays  and 
lesbians  as  deviant,  we  force  them  to  hide  their  homosexual- 
ity, and  thus  to  use  an  ability  not  available  to  other 
minorities— to  hide  their  minority  status  and  to  "play 
straight".  This  means  that  homosexuals,  as  well  as 
straights,  often  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  homosexual 
community. 

By  signalling  our  willingness  to  examine  our  attitudes,  we 
can  make  gays  and  lesbians  more  comfortable,  and  make 
ourselves  more  comfortable  with  gays  and  lesbians.  We 
must  make  that  effort,  or  our  discussion  this  year  will  see 
little  result. 
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LETTERS 


Flume 


To  the  editor: 

It  seems  to  me  that  we're  a  sad  bunch  if 
all  we  have  to  speak  out  against  is  the 
new  dishroom  system  in  Baxter.  What 
I'd  like  to  know  is,  what  do  you  do  with 


your  uneaten  food  at  home?  Let  your 
maid  clean  it  off?  Or  your  mother? 
Perhaps,  now  that  we've  had  some  time 
to  get  adjusted,  we  can  be  a  little  more 
conscious  of  how  much  food  we  need  and 
how  many  extra  glasses  and  dishes  we 
use.  I  think  we've  got  more  important 
issues  to  criticize. 

Kathy  Haas  '86 


QUOTATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK 

^* Women  are  some  of  the  finest 
things  that  God  created  and 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  such/' 

— a  male  modeVs  statement  in  a  poster 

put  out  by  the  Dartmouth 

Entrepeneurs'  Club 


^^I  think  he's  absolutely 
irresponsible  and  dangerous  as  a 
political  force  in  this  country. 


N. 


>» 


— Professor  of  Political  Science 

Raymond  Baker  describing  conservative 

evanf^elist  Jerry  Falwell,  his  opponent 

in  a  recent  debate  aired  on  public  television. 
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NEWSBRIEFS 


Buses  like  this  are  once  again  running  to  New  York  City  on  a  daily 
basis,  for  the  first  time  since  April.  (Scheibe) 

reports  that  members  of  the 
Middlebury  administration  con- 
fronted Grace  and  he  admitted 
to  the  actions. 

Grace  wrote  a  formal  apology 
to  Middlebury  President  Olin 
Robison  and  withdrew  from  the 
college  last  Friday. 

Dean  of  Students  Erica  Won- 
nacott  said,  "He's  obviously  a 
young  man  with  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems," according  to  the  Globe. 

In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  in  The 
Middlebury  Campus,  Grace 
said, "Despite  all,  I  consider 
these  attacks  as  the  acts  of  a 
solitary  deranged  person.  I  did 
not  sense  any  atmosphere  of 
racial  intolerance  here  at  all." 

Wonnacott  said  after  Grace 
left  for  his  home  in  Burlington, 
Massachusetts,  "I'm  glad  it's 
over.  Thank  goodness  it's 
over."  The  college  is  not  press- 
ing charges  against  Grace  for 
the  damage  he  caused. 


Baker.  Falwell 
debate  on  Russia 

Associate  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science  Raymond  W.  Baker 
appeared  on  national  television 
Friday  night  and  debated  Moral 
Majority  leader  Jerry  Falwell 
on  "Communism:  What  Is  It 
and  Why  Is  It  a  Threat?" 

The  live  segment,  shot  in 
Detroit,  appeared  as  part  of 
Public  Broadcasting  Service's 
"Late  Night  America"  show. 

According  to  Public  Informa- 
tion Director  Ray  Boyer,  who 
saw  the  debate,  Falwell's  posi- 
tion was  that  "Russians  are 
bent  on  one  thing  and  one  thing 
alone  —  taking  over  the  world. 
Baker  of  course  responded  that 
that's  entirely  too  simplistic." 

Baker  said  he  has  done  a  lot  of 
media  debating  but  had  never 
before  taken  on  Falwell. 

"I  disagree  with  everything 
he  says.  I  think  I  agree  with 
Reagan  more  than  he;  that's 
extraordinary,"  he  said. 

"I  think  he's  absolutely  irres- 
ponsible and  dangerous  as  a  pol- 
itical force  in  this  country,"  he 
added.    "That's  why  I  did  it." 

Boyer  characterized  the 
debate  as  "heated"  and  "excit- 
ing." "Falwell  would  make  a 
statement  and  Baker  would  be 
right  there  with  the  response," 
he  said.  "The  two  of  them  were 
obviously  clever  debaters. 

"Baker  stood  up  extremely 
well  against  Falwell.  He  did  a 
terrific  job,"  added  Boyer.  "It's 
not  the  kind  of  thing  where  you 
can  declare  a  winner,  but  Baker 
was  sure  no  loser." 

According  to  Boyer,   at  the 


Architect.  CUL 
tour  Baxter 

Architect  John  Jordan  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUL) 
toured  Baxter  Hall  last  Tuesday 
to  develop  ideas  for  a  new 
design  for  the  student  center. 
The  most  crucial  problem  con- 
fronting Baxter  is  unused  and 
misused  space,  Jordan  said. 

The  basement  is  a  prime 
example,  he  said,  because 
entrances  and  exits  are  small 
and  poorly  located.  This  prob- 
lem could  be  solved,  however,  if 
the  College  would  move  organi- 
zations with  specific  functions 
to  the  basement,  Jordan  said. 
Groups  such  as  The  Record  and 


beginning  of  the  debate  Falwell     jj^^  Outing  Club  would  not  be 


mistook  Baker's  name,  refer- 
ring to  him  as  "Prof.  Gray"  and 
"Prof.  Green."  Later  on,  Baker 
called  Falwell  "Forwell"  sev- 
eral times. 

When  an  angered  Falwell 
then  snapped  "what,  my 
name's  FALWELL,"  Baker  put 
his  hand  on  Falwell's  arm  and 
said  "now  we  both  know  each 
other's  name,"  Boyer  said. 

Boyer  hopes  to  show  his  video- 
tape of  the  debate  on  campus 
sometime  soon. 

—  Chris  llonlvtt 


Middlebury  victim 
wrote  racist  notes 

Middlebury  freshman  John 
Grace,  the  victim  of  several 
apparently  racial  actions, 
admitted  Friday  that  he  com- 
mitted these  acts  against  him- 
self, according  to  The 
Middlebury  Campus. 

The  incidents,  beginning  with 
racial  notes  and  culminating  in 
the  breaking  of  (irace's  win- 
dow, cau.sed  an  uproar  on  the 
Middlebury  campus  and  an  all- 
college  meeting. 

One  now  was  .sent  to  Boston 
for  handwriting  analysis.  I'he 
results  indicated  that  (irace  had 
written  them.  The  Boston  (ilohe 


affected  by  reduced  access  to 
offices  there,  he  said. 

Another  priority  facing  the 
CUL  is  how  best  to  move  large 
groups  of  students  through  Bax- 
ter. "This  building  has  a  lot  of 
funny  entrances  and  exits," 
said  Jordan.  By  establishing  a 
better  traffic  flow,  he  con- 
tinued, this  problem  could  be 
eliminated. 

The  traffic  problem  is  most 
apparent  in  the  mailroom.  Jor- 
dan suggested  moving  mail- 
boxes to  what  is  now  Baxter 
Lounge,  providing  more  space 
for  "olUvtion  and  reading  of 
mail. 

Snack  bar  stairway? 

Jordan  also  suggested 
expanding  the  Snack  Bar  by 
connecting  it  with  the  Raths- 
keller by  a  stairway.  He  pointed 
out,  however,  that  cost  and  fire 
safety  considerations  would 
make  this  a  complicated  and 
expensive  project,  and  addend 
that  the  Snack  Bar  could  be 
expanded  in  other,  simpler 
ways.  One  way  could  be  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  where 
the  courtyard  on  the  south  side 
of  Baxter  now  stands,  he  said. 

Committee  members  then 
pointed  out  that  the  lack  of  a 
St  long  student  union  has  made 
Sawyer  Library  a  social  center. 


causing  significant  noise  prob- 
lems. By  strengthening  Baxter, 
the  Committee  agreed,  this 
could  be  alleviated. 

The  CUL  hopes  to  have  a  plan 
for  Baxter's  renovation  ready 
for  the  January  20  Trustees' 
meeting. 

— hy  ]<tf  Ehlers 

New  York  City  bus 
is  back 

Daily  bus  service  from  Willi- 
amstown  to  New  York  returns 
this  year  at  prices  lower  than 
last  year.  Bonanza  Bus  Lines 
has  agreed  to  operate  daily 
while  Englander  Coach  Lines 
will  continue  to  operate  wee- 
kend service. 

The  Bonanza  buses  will  leave 
dally  from  the  Williams  Inn  at 
10: 10  AM  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. A  4: 10  PM  bus  run  by  Eng- 
lander will  continue  to  depart  on 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

A  one-way  ticket  will  cost 
$21.50,  $8.85  less  than  last  year's 
fare.  There  will  also  be  a  special 
one-day,  round-trip  excursion 
fare  of  $22.95.  The  one-day 
excursion  only  gives  you  a  brief 
one-and-three-quarter  hour  visit 
to  the  Big  Apple,  since  Bonanza's 
daily  return  trip  leaves  at  4:45 
PM  daily  from  Manhattan's 
Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal  in 
Manhattan. 

On  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and 
Sundays,  Englander's  buses 
will  depart  at  8: 45  a.m. 

The  trip  will  take  approxi- 
mately five  hours  in  both 
directions. 

Last  year's  carrier,  Vermont 
Transit  Lines,  dropped  William- 
stown  service  last  spring 
because  of  lack  of  Interest 
among  the  student  body, 
according  to  Scott  Smith  of  the 
Williams  Inn,  who  coordinates 
bus  service  there. 

Bonanza  moved  in  with  lower 
rates  and  more  buses  this  year, 
said  executive  vice-president  of 
Bonanza  George  Hunter  in  a  tel- 
ephone interview.  "Because  of 
the  general  community  with 
Williams  and  North  Adams 
State,  we  feel  there  will  be 
enough  demand  for  service  to 
New  York  City,"  Hunter  said. 

— />>'  Hric  Adclstcin 

mm  raises 
money  for  ABC 

WCFM's  25th  anniversary 
party  raised  over  $500  to  benefit 
the  Mt.  Greylock  "A  Better 
Chance"  (ABC)  program  last 
Saturday  night. 

Although  only  150  people 
showed  up  to  pay  the  $5 
entrance  fee,  prize  and  liquor 
donations  from  local  businesses 
cut  costs  for  WCFM.  The  Col- 
lege security  guards  on  duty 
also  donated  their  services. 
Thus  WCFM  was  able  to  donate 
most  of  the  money  it  raised. 

Music  director  Bill  Wright  '84 
said,  "We  would  have  liked  to 
raise  more  money  for  ABC,  but 
we  learned  a  lot  from  the 
experience." 

In  the  raffle  Senior  Charlie 
Mitchell  won  the  grand  prize,  a 
weekend  trip  to  Montreal  dur- 
ing fall  reading  period. 
Second  prize  winner  Bill  Sawy- 
ers '84  won  25  records  which 
were  donated  from  Warner 
Brothers.  Amy  Barstad  '87  will 
get  to  select  25  records  from 
CBS. 

Local   restaurants   donated 
dinners  which  were  won  by  two 
Williams  students,  one  William 
stown  resident  and  a  Smith  Col- 
lege student. 


Trinity  spares  frats 


Faculty  irate; 
wanted  frats 
forced  to  coed 

by  Christian  Howlett 

Controversy  continues  to  rage 
at  Trinity  College  between  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  trustees  over 
whether  fraternities  should 
become  coeducational  or  cease 
to  exist  altogether. 

"The  faculty  are  still  really 
up  in  arms  about  the  trustees 
having  betrayed  them  by  letting 
the  frats  continue  to  exist,"  said 
a  member  of  the  dean's  office 
who  asked  not  to  be  named.  As 
for  College  President  James 
English,  "he's  in  a  no-win  situa- 
tion," the  member  said. 

In  response  to  a  December 
letter  from  the  faculty  urging 
that  the  fraternities  be  closed, 
and  an  April  letter  from  Presi- 


dent English  that  they  be  kept 
but  modified,  the  Trustees 
announced  at  Commencement 
that  the  frats  must  become 
coeducational  by  Oct.  1  unless 
granted  a  specific  exemption 
from  the  president. 

To  obtain  an  exemption  a  fra- 
ternity must  submit  a  petition 
indicating  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  its  membership 
wishes  to  retain  the  single-sex 
status.  The  exemption  would 
have  to  be  renewed  every  three 
years. 

"I  would  imagine  that  almost 
all  of  them  are  going  to  want  an 
exemption,"  the  dean's  office 
source  said.  President  English 
has  publicly  announced  he  will 
grant  exemptions  to  all  fraterni- 
ties who  petition. 

Faculty  protest 

As  a  result,  five  motions  per- 
taining to  the  fraternities  are 
currently    before    the   faculty. 
Continued  on  Page  9 


College    counsels 
problem    eaters 


by  Philip  Busch 

Eating  disorders  are  increas- 
ingly viewed  as  a  problem  at 
Williams,  according  to  College 
nutritionist  Ginny  Skorupski 
and  Infirmary  psychiatric 
counselor  Barbara  Joslyn.  who 
has  formed  a  weekly  counseling 
group  for  women  students  to 
deal  with  psychological  prob- 
lems associated  with  eating. 

Eating  disorders  range  from 
moderately  excessive  concern 
about  weight  to  potontlally  tatal 

anorexia  nervosa,  a  pathologi- 
cal self-starvation.  Bulimia, 
another  serious  disorder,  is  a 
cycle  of  eating  "binges"  often 
followed  by  self-induced  vomit- 
ing or  excessive  use  of  laxatives 
to  prevent  weight  gain. 

Such  disorders  are  "abso- 
lutely a  problem"  here,  Sko- 
rupski said.  "I've  counseled 
people  who  were  obvious  ano- 
rexics, and  I  frequently  see  peo- 
ple with  some  of  the  symp- 
toms such  as  refusal  to  eat  des- 
pite dangerous  weight  loss,  she 

said. 

"Williams  seems  to  be  a 
target-type  population,"  she 
added.  "Most  anorexia  victims 
are  well-to-do  females  who  are 
bright  and  usually  anxious  to 
please  their  families  and 
friends.  Female  athletes  also 
tend  to  be  very  weight- 
conscious." 

' '  Eating  disorders  are  a  fairly 
widespread  problem,"  said  Jos- 


lyn. "I've  seen  students  with 
anorexia  and  bulimia. ..students 
have  been  hospitalized  for  treat- 
ment in  a  few  instances." 

Anorexic  students  rarely  fail 
academically,  according  to  Jos- 
lyn. "I've  never  seen  one  flunk 
out."  she  said,  'but  they  may 
become  social  dropouts  who 
become  increasingly  wrapped 
up  in  not  eating  and  in  being 
physically  active." 

'In  control' 

Anorexics  are  unlikely  to 
come  in  for  counseling,  said  Jos- 
lyn. because  they  see  them- 
selves as  increasingly  success- 
ful while  their  condition 
worsens. 

"It's  a  psychological  prob- 
lem," explained  Skorupski. 
"Our  society  focuses  on  female 
beauty  and  slimness.  and  this  is 
one  way  of  saying  I  am  in  abso- 
lute control."  Anorexics  think 
they  look  better  the  less  they 
weigh." 

Bulimics  are  more  likely  to 
come  in  for  counseling  than  ano- 
rexics, said  Joslyn.  but  are 
more  difficult  to  spot.  "They 
can  be  normal  weight."  said 
Skorupski.  "and  their  friends 
may  never  see  them  'binge  and 
purge.'" 

Joslyn's  counseling  group  is 
one  approach  to  eating  dis- 
orders. "We  had  regular  attend- 

Continued  on  Page  5 


Infirmary    psychiatric   counselor    Barbara   Joslyn   is   becoming 
increasingly  worried  about  eating  disorders  on  campus. (Khakee) 
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Hoppin  explains 
Sappho's  poetry 

Was  the  ancient  Greek  poe- 
tess Sappho  "a  whorish  woman, 
love  crazy."  as  described  by 
Tatian  in  180  A.D.,  or  was  she 
the  "violet-haired,  pure,  honey- 
smiling  Sappho"  descril)ed  by 
Alcaeus? 

Classics  Professor  Meredith 
Hoppin  addressed  these  and 
other  questions  about  Sappho 
and  her  erotic  poetry  in  a  lec- 
ture Thursday  titled  "Nymphs, 
Gardens  and  Song:  Sappho's 
Retreat  from  the  Traffic  in 
Pleasure  and  Desire." 

Sappho's  poetry  consisted 
mainly  of  wedding  songs  and 
erotic  lyrics  and  was  probably 
performed  for  small  groups  of 
women,  possibly  of  the  cult  of 
Aphrodite,  as  part  of  an  initia- 
tion for  girls  entering  woman- 
hood, Hoppin  said. 

Therefore,  Sappho  was  proba- 
bly not  a  "whorish  woman"  or 
social  outcast  who  publicly 
poured  forth  her  private  emo- 
tions. Her  homo-erotic  poetry 
was  most  likely  meant  for  her 
close  friends,  Hoppin  said. 

Hoppin  said  that  one  poem 
verse,  "Sweet  mother,  truly,  I 
cannot  work  the  loom  since  I  am 
overwhelmed  through  Aphro- 
dite by  desire  for  slender 
youth,"  is  typical  of  Sappho's 
writing,  as  well  as  the  writing  of 
other  poets  of  the  time,  because 


LECTURE  NOTES 


the  reader  cannot  distinguish  if 
the  "youth"  referred  to  is  male 
or  female.  Writers  of  the  age 
often  wrote  to  homosexual  or 
bisexual  lovers,  Hoppin  said. 

"Sappho  presents  an  econ- 
omy of  pleasure  and  desire  in 
which  one  party  does  not  domi- 
nate the  other.  Instead  the  two 
relationships  are  characterized 
by  mutual  sharing^nd  empow 
ering,"  concluded  Hoppin,  who 
added  that  she  is  currently  pre- 
paring a  course  on  women  in  the 
ancient  world. 

Hoppin's  lecture  was  the  first 
of  five  in  this  year's  History  of 
Ideas  Colloquium  on  Pleasure. 

— Sandy  H(>pi)rr 


Feminists  discuss 
links  to  N.Y.nul<es 

The  linking  of  the  peace 
movement  with  the  feminist 
movement  at  the  nuclear  arms 
protest  rally  in  Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y.  this  summer  helped  femi- 
nists' solidarity  but  may  have 
hurt  their  image,  according  to 
members  of  both  groups  at  a 
discussion  last  Tuesday. 

About  25  members  of  the  Wil- 
liams Feminist  Alliance  and  the 
Williamstown  Nuclear  Freeze 
Office    met    at    St.    Raphael's 
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Church  on  Cole  Ave.  In  their  dis- 
cussion, entitled  "Feminism 
and  the  Peace  Movement:  A 
Critical  Look  at  Seneca  Women's 
Peace  Encampment,"  they  dis- 
cussed the  encampment  in  Sen- 
eca Falls  this  summer  of 
hundreds  of  women  who  held 
demonstrations  and  vigils  pro- 
testing nuclear  arms. 

Their  largest  demonstration 
occurred  Aug.  1  when  nearly  300 
women  were  arrested  during  a 
rally  in  front  of  nearby  Seneca 
Army  Depot,  believed  to  house 
nuclear  weapons. 

Tuesday's  discussion  includ- 
ed several  of  the  women  who 
were  involved  in  the  Seneca 
encampment  and  the  Aug.  1 
demonstration.  Some  said  they 
had  sensed  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  men  among  the  women 
at  the  encampment  and  some 
were  offended  that  their  hus- 
bands were  not  welcome. 

Negative  connotation 

Several  of  the  participants 
spoke  of  the  danger  in  associat- 
ing the  feminism  and  peace 
movements  since  feminism  has 
negative  connotations  for  some 
people. 

Most  of  the  women  involved 
said  they  felt  that  at  Seneca  the 
feminist  movement  wasn't 
"riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
of  the  peace  movement." 

But  others  felt  the  involve- 
ment of  women's  groups  was 


important.  "It  [Seneca)  was 
more  successful  as  a  women's 
group;  it  might  not  have  hap- 
pened at  all  another  way,"  one 
participant  said. 

Another  participant,  Pam 
Baker  of  New  Ashford,  des- 
cribed how  state  police  at  the 
Aug.  1  demonstration  told  a 
group  of  women  to  climb  over 
the  gate  of  the  military  base  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  arrested 
in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  violence. 

"We  discussed  It  and  made 
our  decision  in  consensus," 
Baker  said.  "That  wouldn't 
have  happened  with  men 
there." 

Although  Seneca  gained  a  lot 
of  attention  for  being  solely 
female,  next  summer  it  might 
include  men,  since,  according  to 
Judy  Fitzgerald  of  the  William- 
stown Weapons  Freeze  Office, 
"we're  all  striving  for  the  same 
thing,  men  and  women." 

— Anf(ola  Averitt 


Law  dean  figlits 
nativity  scenes 

Jonathan  Chase  '61,  Dean  of 
Vermont  Law  School,  gave 
seniors  a  taste  of  a  lawyer's  life 
by  describing  his  work  with  a 


case  involving  the  legality  of 
publicly-sponsored  nativity 
scenes. 

He  spoke  last  Monday  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  lectures  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling  (OCC)  designed  to 
give  seniors  exposure  to  differ- 
ent job  opportunities. 

In  the  case.  Lemon  vs.  Kurz- 
man.  Chase  is  representing  the 
plaintiffs,  a  group  of  Denver 
atheists  who  are  challenging  the 
right  of  the  City  of  Denver  to 
sponsor  a  nativity  scene  on  the 
steps  of  city  hall. 

Chase  is  representing  this 
group  on  the  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union.  He 
said  took  the  case  because, 
among  other  reasons,  he  felt  It 
was  something  which  could 
touch  his  and  his  family's  lives. 
At  present  the  case  is  frozen  in 
the  upper  levels  of  the  Western 
District  Courts  because  a  sim- 
ilar case  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.  will 
be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court 
this  fall.  Chase  thinks  the  result 
of  his  case  hinges  on  the  out- 
come of  that  one. 

The  opponents  of  nativity 
scenes  in  the  Pawtucket  case 
won  their  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  consented  to 
hear  it  on  appeal.  But  Chase 
said  he  thinks  their  victory  may 
be  overturned  and  the  legality 
of  nativity  scenes  upheld.  "In 
most  of  the  cases  the  Court 
hears,  it  overturns  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,"  Chase  said. 
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Mexican  Restaurants 

140  Wahconah  Street      850  State  Road 
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Death  Row  prisoner,  Caucasian 
male,  age  37 ,  desires 
correspondence  with  either 
male  or  female  college 
students.  Wants  to  form  some 
l<ind  of  friendly  type  relation- 
ship and  more  or  less  just 
exchange  past  experiences  and 
ideas.  Write:  Jim  Jeffers,  Box  B- 
38604,  Florence,  Arizona  85232. 


BEWARE:  The  JELL-O  people 
are  alive  and  living  in  the 
Berkshire  Quad. ..There  is  no 
escape!!! 

— H.S. 

Men— grow  up.  Signed  four 
Women  In  The  Snack  bar 
(WITS) 

To  the  Flume: 

Shadu  yu  liktumkunushi 
Shadu  yu  liklakunushi 
Shadu  yu  lini  yix  kunushi 
Shadu  yu  li  yixsi  kunushi 
Shadu  yu  lite  kunushi 
Shadu  yu  lini  kunushi 
Shadu  yu  linir  kunushi 
Shadu  yu  likattin  kunushi 
Shadu    yu    dannu    elikunu 
limqut 
Ina  zumri  ya  lu  yu  taparasama 

Abdul  Al-Hazred 

ARE  YOU  A  Line  Drawer? 
We  need  some  line  drawings  pro- 
duced to  feature  in  our  advertising. 
Call  Phil  or  Sandy,  458-8445,  at  the 
Mountain  Goat. 

Question:  "There  is  an  empty  room 
with  only  one  chair.  Into  the  room 
enters  Abraham,  Moses,  Zoroaster, 
Buddha,  Krishna,  Jesus  Christ, 
Muhammad,  The  Bab  and  Baha'u'l- 
lah.  Who  will  sit  on  the  chair?  Who 
will  sit  on  the  floor? 

Answer  "Since  all  the  Prophets  of 
God  are  the  essence  of  humility, 
none  would  exalt  himself  above  the 
others.  Therefore,  none  would  sit  in 
the  chair  and  all  would  sit  on  the 
floor.  This  is  a  teaching  about  Pro- 
gressive Revelation  from  the  Baha'i 
Faith  .  would  you  like  to  know 
more''"  Call  Pete  at  458-3630  or 
David  at  597-6086. 


ne^vs 


Construction  ot  new  sidewalk  behind  St.  John's  Church  and  the  Alumni  Center  has  dis 
rupted  pedestrian  traffic  to  Greylock.  The  construction  is  part  of  the  College's  efforts  to 


Council  funding 

Continued  from  Page  1 

cil  decided  to  return  the  (iLU's  budget  to  the  Committee  for  recon- 
sideration so  that  the  issue  of  printing  costs  can  be  clarified. 

Despite  pleas  from  Bruce  Rutherford  '84,  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Palistinian  Rights,  that  last  year  his  group  made  "admi- 
nistrative mistakes  because  of  ignorance  (of  the  correct  procedure 
for  running  an  organization],"  the  Council  passed  the  Financial 
Committee's  recommendation  to  cut  the  group's  funding  bv  $lbb  to 
$.504.  6    j--^      .  « 

SAT  too  low 

In  an  interview  after  the  meeting,  Council  Treasurer  Hamilton 
Humes  '85  explained  why  the  budget  cuts  which  many  campus 
groups  are  facing  were  necessary. 

"The  Student  Activities  Tax  last  year  was  $65,  but  we  found 
$10,000  that  hadn't  been  used  the  year  before,"  said  Humes,  "so 
there  was  more  money  to  go  around— the  effective  SAT  was  $72  last 
year. 

"So  even  though  the  SAT  went  up  to  $70,  that  wasn't  enough,  so  we 
had  to  make  cuts,"  Humes  said. 

Another  one  of  the  Council's  upcoming  tasks  will  be  to  help  with 
the  plans  for  remodeling  Baxter  Hall.  At  Thursday's  meeting  Dean 
David  Colby  asked  for  input  from  the  Council  as  to  what  it  sees  as 
goals  for  the  building.  He  said  the  Committee  for  Undergraduate 
Life  expects  to  begin  drawing  up  plans  before  Thanksgiving. 

In  response,  the  Council  formed  a  subcommittee  to  determine 


spruce  up  the  campus  and  give  i.s  aging  srde^alKs  a  more  modern  look.  (Ruderman)   |     ,1"  Sr^an'ts^rve  ZTel  T^sZ^r  ^y' 

Approved  Student  Activity  Budgets 


Anorexia 

Continued  from  Page  3 

ance  for  the  support  group  last 
year,"  she  said.  Joslyn  hopes  to 
keep  the  momentum  going  this 
year,  focusing  on  the  meaning 
of  food  and  the  participants' 
images  of  their  own  bodies. 
"We're  available  to  anyone," 
she  said,  "but  they  have  to  come 
to  us." 

The  group  is  limited  to  women 
because  of  women's  unique  con- 
cern about  these  issues,  said 
Joslyn.  The  group  is  for  any 
woman  concerned  about  eating, 
not  just  those  with  severe 
disorders. 

A  "non-aggressive"  counsel- 


ing approach  to  the  problem  is 
best,  said  Skorupski.  "Active 
interference  usually  repels  a 
person."  One  non-aggressive 
approach  involves  the  "table 
tents"  on  dining  hall  tables 
warning  of  harmful  dieting 
practices. 

Peer  Health  counselors  can 
also  help  with  eating  problems. 
"I  wouldn't  say  it's  a  pervasive 
problem."  said  Peer  Health 
coordinator  Bill  Sawyers  '84, 
"but  one  case  is  one  too  many." 

Peer  Health  counselors  usu- 
ally try  to  work  through  a  friend 
of  the  victim  to  persuade  her  to 
seek  professional  help. 


New  phones 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Centrox  and  it  will  generally 
be  quicker  and  easier  to 
repair,  Reed  said.  The  extra 
room  gained  in  Hopkins  Hall 
will  be  used  as  office  space,  he 
said. 

The  Dimension  is  now  being 
installed  and  will  be  hooked  up 
over  Christmas  Break.  The 
touch  tone  phones  will  be  in 
student  rooms  by  Winter 
Study,  according  to  Riorden. 

The  delays  have  been 
caused  by  the  break-up  of 
AT&T,  which  left  two  of 
AT&T's    independent    div- 


isions, American  Bell 
Advanced  Information  Sys- 
tems (ABAIS)  and  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  (NET),  in 
dispute  over  which  one  would 
own  the  telephone  equipment 
at  Williams. 

Riorden  said  that  all  the  tel- 
ephone lines  which  the  College 
uses  belong  to  NET,  and  under 
the  terms  of  the  break-up  it  is 
illegal  to  have  the  same  cables 
carrying  NET  and  ABAIS  ser- 
vices. New  cables  had  to  be 
installed  throughout  campus, 
and  Riorden  said,  "In  the  long 
run,  we're  going  to  pay  for  it." 


YARNS 


Wool  blends 


Wool 

ififrkni  nionnc 

cottons 

by  Brunswick,  Phildar,  Candide,  Canshohocken. 


10%  off  with  this  ad  on  a 
purchase  of  $5.00  or  more 


AT 


THE  SEWING  NOOK 

Colonial  Shopping  Center 
Williamstown 


ACTIVISTS 

Williams    Anti-Apartheid 

Coalition 

Central  American  Concerns 

Wms.     Coalition    Against 

Militarism 

Comm.  for  Palestinian  Rights 

Disarmament  Forum 

Feminist  Alliance 

Garfield  Republican  Club 

Garfield  Society 

Gay  and  Lesbian  Union 

Wms.  Hungar  Action  Project 

Amnesty  International 

COMMUNICATIONS: 
Banter 
Germinal 
GUL  (yearbook) 
Literary  Review 
Parallax 
Purple  Rag 
Record 
Republican 
WCFM 
O.C.  Productions 

CULTURAL/RELIGIOUS: 

Asian  Link 
Ba'hai 

Christian  Fellowship 
Christian  Science 
International  Club 
Italian  Club 
Jewish  Association 
Newman  Association 

EDUCATIONAL: 

Adelphic  Speaking 
Free  University 
Model  U.N. 


2-'83  GRANT 

'83-'84  REQUEST 

'83-'84  GRANT 

850 

1530 

783 

670 

600 

504 

1355 

2580 

1220 

1100 

2500 

744 

1800 

5103 

2811 

1800 

1700 

1250 

... 

760 

198 

... 

2727 

1860 

900 

5216 

postponed 

205 

420 



155 

440 

440 

... 

3400 

-.- 

4081 

5076 

3815 

4800 

4800 

4800 

2500 

3840 

(test)  1400 

2700 

2250 

(test)  1250 

... 

4500 

(test)  1000 

14000 

16400 

13718 

1600 

2320 

1570 

11895 

13205 

13205 

... 

1500 

... 

725 

1600 

725 

220 

260 

165 

750 

900 

675 

140 

200 

150 

1310 

4150 

1440 

... 

240 

160 

1400 

2000 

1550 

800 

2922 

1478 

735 

679 

419 

2(X) 

346 

289 

716 

756 

716 

THE 

SPIRIT 

SHOP 

280  Cole  Avenue 

Free  Delivery  on  Campus 


Special  on  Kegs 
Cash  &  Carry 


Old  Milwaukee  $28 

Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  $30 

Miller  $37 

Busch  $34 

Bud  $37 

Black  Label  $25 


458-3704 
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Levis 
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OUALrTY  NEVER  GOES  OCTT  OF  STYT.E 


LEVI'S"  501  PREWASHED  BLUE  JEANS 

There's  just  one  thing  missing  from  these  classic  Levi's"  button-fly  501  jeans.  The 
shrinkage.  These  jeans  are  pre-washed  and  pre-shrunk  to  take  the  guess  work  out 
of  buying  Levis"  button-fly  jeans.  The  pair  that  fits  just  right  when  you  try  them  on 
will  still  fil  right  after  you  wash  them. 
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Gays  at  Williams  lead  ^double  life' 

Fear  of  'fixed  labels'  confines  gays  to  quiet  existence  I 


by  Benjamin  Duke 

With  this  fall's  Gaudino  Forum  foc- 
using on  "Gay  at  the  Movies.  Gay 
at  Williams,'  and  with  a  spate  of 
publicity  generated  by  a  more 
assertive  Gay  and  Lesbian  Union 
(GLU),  sexual  attitudes  and  preferences  and  the 
issues  surrounding  them  have  begun  to  gain  a 
scrutiny  on  campus  unprecedented  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  gay  people's  organization  here 
in  1973. 

Yet  twining  through  that  tentative  curiosity, 
agree  gay  women  and  men  interviewed  over  the 
last  two  weeks,  remains  the  same  distrust  and 
hostility  typical  in  the  past  among  much  of  the 
heterosexual  population.  That  unfriendliness  has 
done  much  to  make  the  many  gay  students  at 
Williams  a  mute  and  often  anxious  minority. 
Public  awareness 
To  the  surprise  of  many  gays  and  lesbians  on 
campus,  however,  the  first  event  in  the  Gaudino 
series   packed   the   house   in   Bronfman   when 
screenwriter    dirctor  John  Sayles  '72  and  pro- 
ducer Maggie  Renzi  '73  came  to  Williams  to  dis- 
cuss their  most  recent  film,  Lianna.  which  is 
about  a  woman's  first  homosexual  affair. 

The  following  week,  on  September  20,  a  gay 
physician,  Dr.  William  Harding  '73,  gave  a  lec- 
ture addressing  the  current  epidemic  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS),  the  incu- 
rable disease  which  debilitates  the  human 
immune  system  and  has  primarily  afflicted 
homosexual  men. 

The  lecture,  sponsored  by  the  GLU,  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  group's  campaign  to  increase 
awareness  and  understanding  of  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans among  the  heterosexual  population  at  Wil- 
liams. 

Magnified  problems 
That  awareness,  gays  and  lesbians  agree,  is 
rare  among  the  large  majority  of  students  here. 
And  with  a  small,  closeknlt  community  turning  a 
healthy  rumor  mill,  they  add,  the  problems  and 
hostility  gays  and  lesbians  can  experience  any- 
where can  be  magnified  into  a  day-to-day  burden. 
"There's  a  disruption  of  lifestyle,"  says  one 
senior  political  science  major.  "There's  a  lot  of 
depression  and  frustration  among  gay  people." 
As  a  result,  many  lesbians  and  gays  end  up 
playing  their  emotional  cards  especially  close  to 
the  vest.  The  small  number  who  openly  acknowl- 
edge their  homosexuality,  and  the  few  gay  stu- 
dents willing  to  have  their  names  printed 
publicly,  suggests  how  they  have  responded  to  the 
pressures  they  face  here. 


The  active  gay  population  at  Williams,  which 
GLU  members  estimate  at  between  70  and  100 
women  and  men,  has  thus  never  fornned  a  distinct 
community  with  Its  own  Identity,  Instead  scatter- 
ing among  all  segments  of  the  student  body. 
Though  largely  a  natural  scattering,  since  homo- 
sexuality describes  neither  Interests  noip  abilities, 
the  gay  population  still  suffers  for  lack  of  a  dis- 
tinct self-reliant  social  cell  of  Its  own. 

At  the  same  time,  many  gay  students  feel 
forced  to  keep  their  sexual  preferences  disguised, 
fearing  that  openness  would  only  lose  them  many 
of  their  heterosexual  friends.  Thev  choose  to  open 


"Even  the  best  fall 
because  of  irrational 
prejudices. " 


up  among  small  groups  of  gay  and  other  straight 
friends  who  are  comfortable  with  the  various  sex- 
ual orientations. 

Reasons  for  prejudice 

The  hostile  atmosphere  has  sowed  fertile 
ground  for  speculation.  GaV  students  offer  an 
abundance  of  possible  explanations,  most  focus- 
ing on  the  inflexibility  of  social  conventions  here. 
The  GLU  takes  an  official  point  of  view  In  Its 
standard  leaflet,  suggesting  that  "Prejudice 
against  gay  people  is  at  times  a  form  of 
projection— an  effort  to  deny  homosexual  attrac- 
tions within  ourselves." 

Whatever  the  causes  of  such  prejudice,  lesbi- 
ans and  gays  agree  that  the  categories  of  "gay" 
and  "straight"  people— and  those  of  "normal" 
and  "deviant"  behavior— manufacture  false  dis- 
tinctions which  help  to  preserve  widespread 
Ignorance  about  sexual  preferences.  While  each 
person's  sexual  Interests  wash  across  hard  and 
fast  lines, they  argue,  people  use  such  labels  to 
make  gays  and  lesbians  seem  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  themselves. 

Indelible  labelling 

"People  don't  know  how  to  relate  to  gay  peo- 
ple," remarks  one  lesbian  sophomore.  "With 
men,  they  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  you 
because  there  are  no  role  models.  Once  you're 
labelled  gay,  you're  cutting  off  most  of  the  people 
from  being  comfortable  around  you." 

By  dropping  the  disguise,  she  says,  "You're 
labelled  and  I  can't  even  begin  to  know  what 
would  happen  if  everybody  knew.  And  I  wonder 


how    many    potential    frlend.ships    I    would 
sacrifice." 

That  label  can  become  indelible  in  the  small, 
mainly  conservative  atmosphere  at  Williams, 
where,  she  notes  "you  don't  disappear"  and  much 
of  the  population  shuns  unconventional  behavior. 

In  fact,  a  powerful  aversion  to  acquiring  a  fixed 
label  leads  some  gay  students  into  hiding  their 
homosexuality  even  from  most  other  gay  stu- 
dents. A  portion  of  the  gay  population  becomes 
"Invisible,"  with  "closeted"  gay  students  min- 
gling only  among  exclusively  heterosexual,  and 
often  homophobic,  groups  of  friends. 

Reactions 

More  commonly,  gay  students  lead  a  "double 
life' '  by  letting  down  their  reserve  with  only  a  few 
close  friends.  "Sometimes  you  forget  that  the  rest 
of  the  community  Isn't  as  relaxed  as  you  are,"  one 
woman  observes.  "It  would  be  so  much  easier  If 
you  could  just  tell  everyone— and  no  one  would 
care  because  It's  not  something  that  should 
matter." 

"It  comes  to  a  point  where  you're  afraid  to  meet 
people  because  you  don't  know  what's  going  to 
happen  If  they  even  pick  up  on  what  you're 
doing,"  a  male  senior  agrees.  "A  gay  person  on 
campus  will  approach  someone  almost  as  a 
straight  person.  There's  a  lot  of  role-playing." 

Other  gay  students  who  have  come  out  openly, 
however,  say  that  many  of  their  fears  proved 
unfounded. 

"I  expected  that  there  would  be  more  repercus- 
sions," says  one  sophomore  art  major.  "I  don't 
think  there's  a  pervasive  homophobia.  It's  not  an 
active  hatred,  it's  basically  homophobia  through 
lack  of  awareness,  lack  of  understanding." 

"After  a  while,  you  realize  that,  really,  no  one 
seems  to  care,"  observes  assistant  professor  of 
theater  Bruce  Goodrich,  commenting  on  atti- 
tudes toward  gay  students  on  campus.  "No  one 
looks  the  other  way  In  the  halls." 

Yet  there  are  some  tribulations  that  come  from 
being  open.  "I  always  expect  to  see  something 
about  myself  on  the  wall"  ol  a  dormitory 
bathroom,  says  one  senior,  who  also  notes  that 
coming  out  also  laid  him  open  to  offhand  slurs  at 
parties  or  at  the  Log. 

And  one  can  no  longer  put  on  a  disguise  in  the 
presence  of  hostility,  he  continues.  "You  find 
yourself  getting  along  really  well  with  someone 
and  they  know  everything  about  you  except  that 
you're  gay.  Then  as  soon  as  they  find  that  out, 
boom.  There's  that  fear  of  being  rejected." 

One  gay  student,  who  co-heads  the  GLU, 
emphasizes  the  possible  barriers  to  employment 


Andrea  Smith 


after  college.  "You  cannot  be  good  enough  to  be 
protected,"  he  maintains.  "Even  the  best  fall 
because  of  irrational  prejudices." 

Although  many  cited  a  fear  of  violence  as  a 
reason  for  concealing  their  homosexuality,  only 
one  had  his  own  story  of  minor  physical  harass- 
ment to  tell. 

The  larger  consequence  of  the  pressures  gay 
students  undergo,  however,  has  been  a  frag- 
mented, often  troubled  and  Infrequent  sexual  and 
social  life  In  an  environment  where  most  of  the 
gay  students  can  be  hard  to  find. 

And  whereas,  according  to  those  Interviewed, 
the  lesbian  and  gay  population  Is  marked  by  the 
same  cautious  reserve  about  sex  well-known  to 
most  Williams  students,  that  hesitancy  has  been 
compounded  in  the  past  by  the  lack  of  a  large 
social  cell  In  which  gays  and  lesbians  can  meet 
without  fear  of  sexual  prejudices. 

•*You  can't  expect  to  have  relationships  here," 
-says  one  sophomore  woman.  "There  are  just  so 
few  that  you  know." 

Social  changes 

But  the  GLU  has  now  begun  an  effort  to  change 
that  absence  of  an  open  social  Institution  for  gays 
and  lesbians  by  offering  and  openly  advertising 
social  events.  Two  weeks  ago,  for  instance,  the 
organization  sponsored  a  trip  to  Springfield  for  an 
evening  of  dancing. 

The  GLU  has  also  recently  changed  the  organi- 
zation's name  (from  Gay  People's  Union)  to  try  to 
break  down  traditional  tensions  between,  male 
and  female  homosexuals  on  campus. 

Furthermore,  for  the  second  year  the  organiza- 
tion has  held  Informational  sessions  in  freshman 
entries,  hoping  to  break  down  the  attitudes  that 
foster  hostility  towards  homosexuals. 

While  the  GLU  Is  evolving  Into  a  "more  social, 
just  kind  of  llve-your-llfe  group,"  as  one  member 
described  It,  an  Inevitable  link  remains  with  polit- 
ical advocacy  of  homosexual  rights,  and  the 
effort  to  win  acceptance,  as  well  as  legal  equality, 
by  heterosexuals. 

"Being  gay  is  politics  almost,"  remarks  one 
senior.  "You're  constantly  fighting  for  some- 
thing. You're  fighting  to  be  yourself." 

But  full  acceptance  for  homosexuals  remains  a 
distant  laurel.  Though  Williams  is  unlikely  to  out- 
pace the  progress  of  attitudes  in  the  whole  of 
American  society,  some  members  of  the  GLU  are 
determined  to  make  the  community  here  keep  up. 

"We're  here:  fail  mcnmpH.  And  you 're  going  to 
hear  about  It  whether  you  like  it  or  not,"  vows  a 
senior  man.  "We  resp)ect  ourselves  and  we  want 
other  people  to  allow  us  to  respect  ourselves." 


Ellmann  draws  Wilde  life: 
relates  Oxford  anecdotes 


by  Martha  Foley 

Prominent  biographer  and 
literary  critic  Richard  Ellmann 
entertained  a  Williams 
audience  with  a  compilation  of 
lively  anecdotes  titled  "Oscar 
Wildcat  Oxford." 

Renowned  for  his  Interpreta- 
tions and  biographical  sketches 
of  James  Joyce  and  W.B.  Yeats 
as  well  as  Wilde,  Emory 
University  professor  Ellmann 
offered  a  spirited  orientation  for 
understanding  the  literary 
critic  and  playwright. 

Decadence 

Providing  insight  into  the 
deliberate  contradictions 
entangled  In  Wilde's  playful 
language,  Ellmann  described 
the  influences  and  activities 
pursued  by  Wilde  during  his 
years  at  Oxford.  Wilde  said  of 
that  period  (1874-1878):  "I 
never  sowed  wild  oats,  but  I 
have  planted  a  few  orchids." 

Ellmann  placed  the  root  of 
Wilde's  famed  wit,  unexpected- 
ness and  enthusiasm  for 
decadence  in  his  family 
experience.  His  father  did 
"nothing  predictable";  his 
mother  wrote  Irish  nationalistic 
poetry  and  formed  with  young 
Oscar  the  Society  for  Suppress- 
ion of  Virtue. 

"Wilde  was  caricatured  as  an 
indignant  aesthete  at  Oxford," 
Ellmann  explained,  and  was 
conspicuous  in  his  "self- 
mocking  excess  and  Insolence 
to  putative  superiors." 

Preoccupation 

His  fondness  for  subverting 
authority,  for  toying  with 
convention,  did  not  prevent  his 
maturation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  later  to  write:  "Any 
preoccupation  with  what  is 
right  or  wrong  in  conduct  shows 
an  arrested  intellectual 
development." 

Ellmann  explained  that 
Wilde's  development  defied 
linear  definition— contradic- 
tory influences  moved  him  in 


many  directions.  Dabbling  in 
hetero-  and  homosexuality, 
Freemasonry  and  Catholicism, 
as  well  as  different  schools  of 
aesthetlclsm,  Wilde  never 
hesitated  to  follow  his  various 
inclinations.  According  to 
Ellmann,  "between  alterna- 
tives, he  chose  both." 

Wilde's  little-publicized 
interest  in  social  reform  was 
cultivated  by  religion  and  the 
teachings  of  Oxford  professor 
and  art  critic  John  Ruskln.  Like 
Ruskln,  Wilde  strongly  believed 
that  art  played  a  role  In  the 
Improvement  of  society. 

Refined  decadence 

Yet  even  as  he  looked  to 
Ruskln  for  spiritual  guidance, 
Wilde  was  profoundly  moved  by 
the  writings  of  Walter  Pater. 
Through  Pater's  encourage- 
ment to  relish  "not  the  fruit  of 
experience  but  the  experience 
Itself,"  he  learned  a  "refined 
and  comely  decadence,"  and 
discovered  that  beauty  could 
contain  a  touch  of  evil. 

Ellmann  indicated  that  Wilde 
tried  to  resolve  the  contradic- 
tions in  his  life,  but  eventually 
came  to  view  them  as  a  source 
of  strength.  He  pointed  out 
writings  which  reveal  Wilde's 
attraction  to  heights  and 
depths,  and  to  the  capability  of 
acting  in  adversity  to 
principles.  His  most  famous 
play,  'The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,  contains  "a  parody  of 
his  own  tendency  to  look  for 
contradictions,"  Ellman  said. 

Wilde's  nonconforming  and 
controversial  style  had  specific 
roots  In  convention,  in  the 
unyielding  rules  of  organized 
religion  and  of  academla. 
Ellmann  concluded  that  Wilde 
emerged  from  Oxford  with  the 
conviction  that  life's  complexi- 
ties can  not  be  reduced  to  "The 
Twenty  Commandments"  or 
"Forty-nine  Articles"  or  any 
plus-and-minus  creed,  but  that 
the  "the  object  of  life  Is  not  to 
simplify  it." 


Beckett's  "Play"  christens  DownStage 


I 


by  Sean  McAvoy 
and  Susan  Reifer 

Beckett's  "Play"  assaults  the 
audience.  For  thirty-five  mlutes 
three  actors  —encased  in 
urns— with  only  their  heads 
visible— pour  forth  a  dialogue 
full  of  frustrated  emotion  and 
haunting  impotence. 

Isolation  and  futility 

Isolation  permeates  this 
piece— In  the  staging,  in  the 
lighting,  In  both  the  tangible  and 
the  created.  The  actors, 
Cameron  Smith,  Reglna  Kelly 
and  Martha  Hughes,  all  class  of 
'86,  have  only  their  faces  and 
voices  to  Illustrate  Beckett's 
brief  and  unconventional  explo- 
ration of  human  futility. 
Throughout  "Play"  their 
respective  characters  of  hus- 
band, wife  and  mistress  grope 
for  each  other  in  a  pathetic  love 
triangle  wrought  from  misdi- 
rected passions. 

The  emotional  intensity  oi 
"Play"  builds  frantically  and 
bellevably.  And,  as  the  relation- 
ships portrayed  develop  toward 
their  poignant  yet  sterile  climax 
the  audience  is,  almost  unwill- 
ingly, drawn  Into  the  stagnant, 
limited  world  of  the  play- 
wright's creation. 

Compelling  and  tart 

Hughes  is  startllngly  compell- 


ing, maniacal  and  tart  as  the 
mistress.  "Am  I  not  perhaps  a 
little  unhinged  already?"  she 
asks.  She  does  not  just  deliver 
her  lines;  she  calls  forth  an 
essence  that  is  forcible  and  con- 
sistent In  the  form  of  a  so 
humanly  Inconsistent  and  vital 
character.  Hughes  is  exem- 
plary. Her  performance  refres- 
ingly  avoids  that  jaundiced, 
self-conscious,  "I  am  on  stage" 
overkill  so  typical  of  dilettante 
productions.  She  is  subtle  in  her 
regard  for  the  mechanics  of 
Beckett's  work;  in  the  rhythm 
of  "Play"  her  character  is  caus- 
tic in  the  beginning,  achieves 
full  force  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  play,  and  recedes  Into  pit- 
iful haunting  repetition  in  the 
end. 

Conjecture-ridden 

Smith  is  believable  as  the 
fantasy-  and  conjecture-ridden 
husband.  His  character  tries  to 
convince  himself  that  what  he 
speaks  Is  genuine  truth:  "God, 
what  vermin  women."  And,  he 
occasionally  breaks  down  in 
confrontations  with  reality:  "I 
know  now  all  that  was  just 
play."  Smith  creates  a  charac- 
ter who  Is  wry  and  poignant  and 
very  human.  At  times  his  theat- 
rical consciousness  prevents  his  Sophomores  Reglna  Kelly,  Martha  Hughes  and  Cameron  M.  Smith 
character's  moments  of  recreate  three  lives  caught  in  the  obsessive  Influence  of  the  past  in 
Continued  on  Page  8  the  current  Downstage  production  of  Samuel  Beckett's  Play. 


Dartmouth 

"In  the  bedroom.  In  the 
boardroom,  on  the  playing  field, 
on  the  battlefield,  women  have 
proven  that  they  can  play  ball. 

"What  kind  of  men  do  women 
want?  Big,  hairy-chested, 
arrogant  'macho'  men.  Right? 
Wrong.  But  not  'quiche-eaters' 
either.  They  want  real,  sincere, 
personable  men.  Men  with  a 
sense  of  humor  who  care  about 
what  their  women  want  and 
feel.  Men  with  a  touch  of  class." 

So  reads  the  promotion  for  the 
newest  profit-making  endeavor 
of  the  Dartmouth  Entrepre- 
neurs Club:  a  16-month 
calendar  titled  "Men  of  the  Ivy 
League."  The  calendar  sports 
photographs  of  men  from 
Brown,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  posed  In  such 
natural  settings  as  Princeton's 
crew  shell,  the  Charles  River,  a 
Mercedes  and  with  such  props 
as  lacrosse  sticks,  frlsbees, 
dogs  and  even  books. 

A  statement  from  the  model, 
such  as  "Women  are  some  of  the 
finest  things  that  God  created 
and  deserve  to  be  treated  as 
such,"  accompanies  each 
photograph.  Twelve  hundred 
copies  of  the  calendar  have 
already  been  sold. 

Holy  Cross 
The  Dean  of  Students  Office 
(DOS)    at    Holy    Cross    has 


changed  the  party  policy  on  the 
Holy  Cross  campus.  DOS 
eliminated  student  campus 
beer  representatives  and  hired 
four  non-students  to  deliver 
beer  and  collect  empty  kegs,  all 
of  which  must  be  done  through 
the  Dean's  office.  DOS  must 
approve  all  parties,  even 
private  parties,  and  may  limit 
the  number  of  kegs  at  any  party 
on  campus. 

Middlebury 

Mlddlebury  students  also  face 
Increasing  regulation  by  the 
administration  regarding 
alcoholic  beverages.  "There 
will  be  no  carrying  around 
outside  of  open  bottles  or  cans  of 
alcohol. ..These  bottles  and  cans 
litter  the  campus.  It  doesn't  look 
good  for  visiting  parents," 
Mlddlebury  director  of  campus 
security  Fred  Spencer  told  the 
Mlddlebury  Campus. 

Furthermore,  "a  student's 
name  and  Identification 
number  will  also  be  recorded  If 
he  Is  found  passed  out  in  a 
hallway  or  outside.  These 
procedures  are  being  enforced 
to  benefit  the  problem  drinlcer , ' ' 
Spencer  explained. 

Mlddlebury  Dean  of  Students 
Erica  Wonnacott  has  said  that 
"the  current  definition  of  a 
party  Is  'more  than  five  people 
in  a  room  with  alcohol  making 
noise  for  more  than  45 
minutes.'" 


Tenor  ranges  from  Mozart  to  Afro-American 


by  Tracey  Tenser 
and  Carl  Leafstedt 

Last  Friday  night,  in  Brooks 
Rogers  Recital  Hall,  tenor 
William  Brown  and  pianist 
Charlotte  Hegyl  presented  a 
program  ranging  from  Mozart 
to  African  and  Afro-American 
music. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
concert.  Brown  walked  onto  the 
dimmed  stage  alone  and  began 
to  sing/chant  a  short  song  cycle 
by  the  contemporary  South 
African  composer  Prlaulx 
Ranier,  entitled,  "Cycle  for 
Declamation."  This  unaccom- 
panied set  of  songs,  set  to  a  text 
by  John  Donne,  was  conveyed 
with  an  Intensity  that 
captivated  the  audience. 

Emotional  Brahms 

More  traditional  selections 
comprised  the  remainder  of  the 
first  half  of  the  program: 
especially  well-received  were 
the  four  Brahms  songs,  during 
which  the  audience  broke  into 
uncharacteristic  applause 
following  the  very  emotional 
rendering  of  "Feldeinsam- 
keit." 

This  responsiveness  of  the 
audience  was  characteristic  of 
the  whole  concert,  particularly 
the  second  half,  in  which  Brown 
sang  a  wide  variety  of  the  music 
for  which  he  has  become 
famous-African    and    Afro- 


American  music.  Before  his 
performance  of  two  traditional 
Zulu  tribal  songs,  Brown  gave 
some  humorous  explanations, 
and  described  how  he  devised 
one  Instrument,  the  "click" 
Instrument,  to  replace  the 
"clicking"sound  made  by  the 
Zulus  In  their  speech,  which  he 
admitted  he  could  not 
incorporate  into  his  singing. 

Also    notable    on    Friday's 
program    was    the    duo's 


rendition  of  David  Baker's '  'The 
Black  Experience. ' '  This  Is  a  set 
of  five  songs  composed 
especially  for  Brown  In  1971. 
Brown  performed  these  with 
even  more  than  his  usual 
amount  of  expressiveness  in 
voice  and  facial  features.  He 
added  a  theatrical  element  as 
well,  by  quietly  walking  off  the 
stage  as  the  piece  was  ending. 
Special  mention  must  be 
given    to   Hegyi   for   her   fine 


performance  of  the  many 
difficult  and  technical 
passages,  especially  in  the 
Brahms  songs.  She  played  with 
a  sensitivity  which  added 
considerably  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  duo.  This 
effectiveness  was  enhanced  by 
the  visible  enthuslam  of  both 
Brown  and  Hegyl,  who,  in  good 
humor,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
give  the  page  turner  her  chance 
(0  bow. 


Tenor  William  Brown  with  accompaniment  from  Charlotte  Hegyi  on  piano  performed  selections 
from  Mozart  to  African  music  In  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall  Friday  night.  (Shapiro) 
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Beckett's  "Play" 


Continuod  trom  Paqo  6 
honesty  to  beporcoived  as  such; 
his  Man's  cockiness  docs  not 
always  slough  off  into  honest 
perception  when  it  could  be 
most  effective.  Some  of  his 
character's  moments  of  epi- 
phany are  diffused  as  a  result. 
Smith,  too,  flows  well  within 
Beckett's  orchestration.  His 
character  has  most  force  and 
draws  most  empathy  in  the  first 
half  of  the  play.  He  grows  less 
pitiable  as  his  own  actions  draw 
him  down  and  he  remains  impo- 
tent. He  becomes  merely 
pathetic  in  the  end.  Smith's  por- 
trayal merges  beautifully  with 
this  flow,  although  he  occasion- 
ally seems  to  want  to  jump  out 
of  his  urn. 

Kelly's  character  is  the  least 
personable.  The  wife  is  strident, 
theatrical  and  bitchy.  Kell>  s 
portrayal  is,  howtner,  too  theat- 
rical. Her  grimaces  are  too  big 


and  her  pauses  too  pregnant. 
Her  character  may  be  the  least 
accessible  of  Beckett's  three- 
some, but  the  portrayal  of  such 
a  character  might  still  be  more 
bt^lievable.  Kelly's  dramatiza 
tion  is  consciously  that,  sapping 
strength  from  the  fact  that  such 
strident  and  theatrical  shrews 
do  e.xist. 

Overall  orchestration 

Kelly  does,  however,  move 
with  her  role  gracefully  through 
the  overall  rhythm  of  the  play. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  play  her 
character  is  cacophonous  and 
overbearing.  After  the  midpoint 
of  "Play",  as  her  adulterous 
husband  evokes  less  sympathy, 
her  character  begins  to  gain 
more  resonance,  a  resonance 
subtly  enhanced  by  Kelly's  per- 
formance. In  the  end.  Kelly  and 
hei'  character  move  into  their 
own.   "Weary  of  playing  with 
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Crossword 


mo?  (Jot  off  mo."  Th(>  wife  is 
worn,  and  horo  Kolly  does  draw 
pity  and  sympathy. 

"Play"  is  truly  a  definitive 
production  for  the  new  Down- 
Stage  wing  of  Adams  Memorial 
Theatre.  "IMay"  needs  inti- 
macy and  is  built  and  derives 
much  of  its  impact  from  its  con- 
summate repudiation  of  con- 
ventional theatre.  Viewing 
Beckett's  creation  in  th(>  inti- 
mate context  of  DownStage 
exhibited  clearly  the  necessity 
of  such  an  alternate  stage.  Its 
more  flexible  and  experimental 
emphasis  is  a  refreshing,  vital 
one.  Surely,  in  the  current  pro- 
duction, this  emphasis  evokes 
promise  and  seems  much  more 
meaningfully  and  profession- 
ally to  utilize  the  talents  and 
resources  that  the  Williams 
Theatre  program  possesses.  It 
shines  in  contrast  to  many  of  its 
Mainstage  predecessors. 
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Ephs  beat  Wesleyan,  Mt.  Holyoke      Trinity    frats 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

The  field  hoclcey  team  upped  their  record  to  4-1 
with  a  6-0  whitewashing  of  Wesleyan  on  Satur- 
day .The  shutout  was  the  third  of  the  season  for 
goalie  Jean  Hakmiller  '86. 

Forward  Carrie  Cento  '86  started  the  scoring 
with  an  assist  from  link  Sue  Harrington  '84.  Half- 
back Alison  Earle  '84,  tallied  the  second  goal  off  a 
penalty  stroke. 

The  Ephwomen  scored  the  remaining  four  goals 
in  the  second  half.  Forward  Emily  Sneath  '85  was 
assisted  by  classmate  Alison  Fuller.  Cento  tallied 
her  second  goal  with  the  help  of  forward  Jane  Rech 
'85. The  final  two  goals  were  scored  by  halfback 
Mace  Foehl  '85,  assisted  by  Cento. 

Outlast  Mount  Holyoke 

Williams  defeated  Mount  Holyoke  3-2  in  a  slow- 


moving  game  on  Tuesday.  The  Ephwomen  once 
again  controlled  play,  outshooting  Mount  Holyoke 
16-6. 

Mount  Holyoke  started  the  scoring  with  a  goal 
7: 26  into  the  first  half.  Williams  bounced  right  back 
with  forward  Jackie  McEvoy  '85  scoring  on  an 
assist  from  forward  Carrie  Cento  '86.  Lorl 
Symanskl  '85  added  an  unassisted  goal  before  half- 
time. 

Williams  started  the  second  half  scoring  when 
forward  Emily  Sneath  '85  scored  on  an  assist  from 
link  Sue  Harrington  '84.  Mount  Holyoke  later  net- 
ted a  consolation  goal. 

Coach  Julie  McHugh  was  pleased  with  the  play  of 
Symanskl,  saying  "Laurie  played  a  real  solid  game 
for  us."  McHugh  also  cited  the  strong  play  of  Har- 
rington, the  mainstay  of  the  team  thus  far. 

The  team  travels  to  Middlebury  on  Wednesday. 


Golfers  tenth  in  New  England 


by  Greg  Keller 

Co-captain  Eric  Boyden  '84 
eagled  the  510  yard  eighteenth 
hole  to  earn  medalist  honors  In  a 
four-team  match  on  Thursday 
at  the  Taconlc  Golf  Course. 

The  golf  team,  now  5-0,  won 
the  meet  with  a  five-man  total  of 
404,  followed  by  UMass  with  411, 
R.P.I,    with    413,    and    North 


Adams  State  with  436.  Boyden 
finished  with  a  76,  while  junior 
Mike  Hennefleld  and  freshman 
Guy  Kurtz  shot  78  and  79 
respectively. 

Earlier  In  the  week,  the  Eph- 
men  competed  In  the  New  Eng- 
land Championship  Tourna- 
ment and  placed  tenth  out  of  45 
teams.     Kurtz    finished    sixth 


overall  with  rounds  of  75  and  78, 
and  junior  Chris  Harned  cap- 
tured seventh  with  a  76  and  a  79. 
Despite  these  fine  Individual 
performances,  the   team  land 

placed  tenth  out  of  45  teams. 
Kurtz  finished  sixth  overall  with 
rounds  of  75  and  78,  and  junior 
Chris  Harned  captured  seventh 
with  a  76  and  a  79. 


Junior  Mike  Hennlgan  lines  up  a  put  In  the  golf  team's  victory  over  UMass,  North  Adams  State  and 
RPI  on  Thursday.  (Finnemore) 


Continued  fronn  Page  3 

Among  other  things  the  faculty 
has  asked  a  committee  to  draft 
a  position  on  sexual  discrimina- 
tion In  fraternities  which  It  can 
adopt  Independently  of  the  rest 
of  the  college.  That  proposal 
was  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  faculty  members. 

"Faculty  governance"  has 
become  the  overriding  issue  at 
Trinity  now.  In  the  future  the 
faculty  plans  to  continue  pro- 
testing presidential  actions  and 
hopes  to  publish  independent 
news  releases  citing  Its  position 
on  College  Issues. 

"The  faculty  has  taken  an 
extremely  strong  opinion  In  the 
past  on  sex  discrimination," 
said  Psychology  Professor 
George  Hlgglns,  chairman  of 
the  faculty  committee  which 
first  recomended  abolishing  the 
fraternities.  "We  don't  really 
think  that  permissible  sex  dis- 
crimination is  alright. 

"The  policy  we've  got  now 
will  keep  that  discrimination  as 
college  policy.  Needless  to  say, 
those  of  us  who  voted  against  it 
are  not  happy,"  Higgins  said. 

Frats  "anachronistic" 

He  said  the  faculty  believe 
Trinity's  seven  fraternities  and 
two  sororities  to  be  "Irrele- 
vant," "anachronistic"  and 
"Inherently  devlslve."  The 
faculty  decided  "fraternities  In 
general  didn't  have  anything  to 
add  to  the  college  today,"  he 
said. 

"Their  purpose  100  years  ago 
was  to  make  the  place  more 
Intellectual.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
that  day  had  passed,"  he  added. 

Higgins  admitted  that 
although  the  faculty  had  never 
really  expected  the  trustees  to 
abolish  frats,  they  had  at  least 


hoped  for  mandatory  coeduca- 
tion. "I  think  a  lot  of  people  were 
suprlsed  [by  the  exemption 
decision],"  he  said. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  ever 
dreamed  that  we  would  do  what 
WllUams  did.  We're  not  a  Willi- 
ams yet,  maybe  someday," 
Hlgglns  added.  Williams  abol- 
ished fraternities  In  1964. 

He  said  as  far  as  the  students 
were  concerned  "If  there  was  an 
up-down  vote,  the  students 
would  vote  to  keep  them.  They 
have  parties  that  they  like  to  go 
to." 

"General  disgruntledness" 
However,  Trinity  Tripod  edi- 
tor Jennifer  Wolf  characterized 
student  response  to  the  situation 
as  a '  'general  dlsgruntledness . ' ' 

"Nobody  likes  It,  nobody 
wants  It,  but  nobody  has  any 
choice,"  she  explained.  "Frats 
are  the  main  social  organiza- 
tion. People  wind  up  going 
whether  they  like  it  or  not 
because  that's  ail  there  is." 

"It's  too  scary  for  people  to 
really  consider,  especially 
when  there's  nothing  to  replace 
the  fraternity  system  on  cam- 
pus," she  added. 

The  college  recently  reno- 
vated Its  student  center  and  Is 
considering  other  social  alter- 
natives such  as  building  new 
dorms  and  providing  some 
faculty  with  on-campus  housing 
to  increase  their  interaction 
with  students.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  "the  Trustees  are  not 
going  to  give  up  something 
they've  had  for  years  and 
years,"  Wolf  said. 

"It's  really  very,  very 
shaky,"  she  said.  "There  Is  still 
a  great  deal  of  controversy 
among  the  faculty  about  that." 
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We  provide  top  entertainment 

and  are  ciose  to  home- 
Wednesday  Nights  are  College  Nights 

with  $2.50  draft  specials — all  you  can  drink  until 
midnight,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  DJ  Steve 
Binder. 

This  Thursday  Night,  October  6,  for  one  night 

only,  JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  playing  songs 
from  his  newly  released  album  with  the  J.  Geils 
Band. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  rock  'n  roll 

with  the  Chaser  Band. 
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"That  makes  me  mad'  1  paid  twenty  cents  more  for  that  pound  of  coffee  just 
Yesterday.  Look  at  that  tomato  juice'  Twelve  cents  less  for  the  same  hrand. .  .and 
look,  I  could  have  >aved  even  more  on  this  other  hrand.  and  it'sjust  as  uood. 

Think  ril  take  this  w  ith  me  when  I  ijo  shoppin^^  tomorrow  ana  see  how 
my  store  stacks  up.  Hmm.  There's  that  tea  fve  been  looking  for.  I  can  even  find 
out  if  m\  Grand  I  nion  hasexactlv  what  1  want. 

I've  never  seen  anything  like  this... over  nine  thousand  supermarket 
prices  in  one  book!  I  save  when  1  buy  specials,  hut  most  of  what  1  buv  is  at 
regular  prices.  Now  I  can  easily  check  on  regular  prices  with  this  Price  Finder 
book.  And  it  s  free  every  week! 

Imagine  printing  this  every  week'  Grand  Union  must  have  a  lot  of 
confidence  in  its  low  prices  to  do  that. 

Thev've  chantjed  their  whole  policy- they've  dropped  their  regular  prices 
to  match  tlieir  toughest  supermarket  competition-they  .sav  they'll  keep  tower- 
ing them  if  they  have  to.  That's  why  they're  giving  out  this  big  list  of  price.s.  the 
Price  Finder,  .so  we  can  check  on  how  competitive  they  are.  And  (ur  they!  Maybe 
///cy'// become  the  low  price  leader! 

I  sure  like  their  low  prices' 

Grand  Union  ream  is  changing..." 


t 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


Volleyball 

The  women's  volleyball  team 
traveled  to  Albany  State  Satur- 
day where  they  were  defeated 
by  Albany  but  then  came  back 
to  soundly  defeat  Russell  Sage 
and  Oswego. 

Against  Albany,  Williams 
went  down  4-0  early,  but  Caro- 
line Teer  '87  brought  the  Ephs 
back  into  the  game  with  power- 
ful serves.  The  score  was  held  at 
6-4  to  Williams  for  several 
points  before  Albany  found  their 
offensive  attack. 

Although  starting  out  strong 
in  the  first  game,  Williams 
couldn't  score  in  the  second. 
The  final  scores  were  15-6, 15-2, 
Albany. 

Consistently  powerful 

The  matches  against  Russell 
Sage  and  Oswego  were  domi- 
nated by  Williams  both  offen- 
sively and  defensively. 
Co-Captain  Carol  Dorfman  '84 
started  off  the  match  against 
Russell  Sage  with  a  service  ace 
and  served  4  more  points. 

Williams  maintained  a  con- 
sistently powerful  offense  and 
never  fell  behind.  Williams  won 
in  two  games,  15-6,  15-4. 

Against  Oswego,  the  story 
was  much  the  same— Williams 
topped  Oswego  both  offensively 
and  defensively  to  win,  15-11, 15- 
6.  Mary  Hickcox  '86  repeatedly 
set  up  powerful  hits  that  Oswego 
players  could  not  get  a  hand  on. 
Thursday,  Williams  beat  Con- 
necticut 5-15,15-10,15-6,  but  lost 
to  Mt.  Holyoke  15-11,15-5.  Wil- 
liams' record  now  stands  at  5 
wins,  4  losses.  Their  next  game 
is  at  Union  on  Thursday. 

— Sara  Griffiths 


Cross    country 

The  men's  varsity  cross  coun- 
try team  took  a  close  one  over 
the  Alumni  Saturday  as  John 
Ellison  '86  managed  to  stave  off 
a  last  minute  Alumni  surge  to 
win  his  first  race  of  the  year. 

This  victory  enabled  the  Eph- 
runners  to  maintain  their 
unblemished  record  at  5—0. 
Although  a  win  for  the  varsity 


#Cotta6e 


Fall 
Dressing 

open  7  days 

Pitlsfield         Siockbridge 

Williamstovvn 


was  expected,  the  Alumni 
proved  that  they  ^ere  no 
slouches  either. 

Ellison  finished  just  ahead  of 
former  Williams  stars  Ken 
Leinbach  and  Derek  Leonard, 
who  finished  second  and  third. 

Six  of  seven 

But  the  Purple  Wave  broke 
open  the  race  by  taking  the  next 
six  out  of  the  seven  places  to 
extinguish  the  Alumni  threat.  In 
fourth  was  Tom  Pingree  '86, fol- 
lowed by  Co  -  captain  Bo 
Parker  '84,  fifth,  Brian  Angle 
'84,  sixth,  and  Mike  Coyne  '87, 
seventh.  Sealing  the  Alumni's 
fate  were  Co  -  captain  Bennett 
Yort  '84  and  Kevin  Jenkins  '85 
who  took  eighth  and  ninth.  Fin- 
ishing up  the  top  ten  was  cross 
country  Coach  Peter  Farwell. 

Farwell,  though  disappointed 
that  the  team  he  was  running  for 
lost,  was  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  runners.  At  the 
traditional  festivities  which  fol- 
low the  race  he  noted  that  "John 
Ellison  ran  a  really  good  race.  I 
was  surprised  that  he  held  off 
both  Ken  and  Derek." 

This  Saturday  the  team 
sojourns  up  to  Dartmouth 
where  they  will  take  on  both 
Dartmouth  and  U.Conn  in  a 
race  that  should  prove  to  be  the 
toughest  of  the  season  for  the 
Ephs. 

•Chris  Stearns 

Women's  soccer 

The  women's  soccer  team 
beat  Wesleyan  1-0  in  a  wet 
match  on  Saturday,  chalking  up 
their  third  shut-out. 

The  Ephwomen  were  at  their 
best  early  in  the  first  half,  com- 
bining precise  passing,  quick 
runs  and  smooth  teamwork, 
leading  to  a  goal  by  freshman 
scoring  machine  Lisa  Dorian  in 
the  first  ten  minutes. 

Goalie  Laura  Napolitano  '85, 
playing  in  a  mud  puddle  the  size 
of  a  buffalo  wallow,  made  some 
spectacular  saves  in  the  second 
half  to  end  the  game  at  1-0. 


Lose  to  Middlebury 

The  team  suffered  their  first 
loss  of  the  season  against  Mid- 
dlebury Wednesday,  2-1  in  dou- 
ble overtime. 

\ 


For  the  first  goal,  Dorian  tri 
umphed  in  a  one-on-one  encoun- 
ter with  Middlebury's  goalie, 
passing  a  quick  ground  ball  into 
the  net  midway  through  the  first 
half.  Middlebury  followed  close 
behind,  capitalizing  on  an  open 
net  when  keeper  Denise  Saund 
ers  '87  went  down  with  a  head 
injury. 

The  Panthers  scattered  the 
Ephwomen's  defense  with 
switches  and  crossfield  runs, 
making  close  marking  and 
teamwork  difficult  for  Willi- 
ams. The  score  remained  a  frus- 
trating 1-1  throughout,  and  the 
game  moved  into  double  over- 
time with  Middlebury  slipping 
in  the  winning  goal  in  the  last  45 
seconds  of  the  second  period. 

Williams'  record  now  stands 
at  4-1.  They  played  Dartmouth 
today,  and  travel  to  Trinity  on 
Saturday. 

•Caroline  Mc^erney 

Green    Chicken 

The  Williams  math  team,  led 
by  the  performance  of  Scott 
Smallwood  '84,  defeated  Mid- 
dlebury 176-101  in  the  annual 
Green  Chicken  competition  last 
week. 

Smallwood  earned  64  points, 
more  than  twice  the  leading 
Panther. 

Every  year  math  majors 
from  the  two  schools  compete 
for  the  award,  a  cookie  con- 
tainer colored  and  shaped  like  a 
green  chicken  atop  a  plaque. 
The  top  four  individual  scores 
are  totaled  to  give  the  team 
scores. 

Of  the  six  Green  Chicken  com- 
petitions, Williams  has  won  four 
times,  with  one  loss  and  one  tie. 

The  Green  Chicken  will  be  at 
Williams,  providing  food  at 
math  colloquia,  for  at  least 
another  year.  During  that  year, 
some  of  the  team  members  plan 
to  keep  their  skills  sharp  by  tak- 
ing the  difficult  Putnam  Exam 
in  early  December. 

•  \fartin  HUdehrand 


Many  new  arrivals  suitable 
for  gift-giving  as  well  as 
replenished  back  stock. 


Rien/i  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


COLOR 

YOURSELF 

INTO  THE 


RJTURE 


A  UNIQUE  METHOD  FOR  UNLOCKING 
THE  MYSTERIES  OF  SCIENCE 

THE  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  COLORING  BOOK  is  a 
simple  color-by-number  system  with  explanatory 
text.  It  will  take  you  on  a  revealing  journey  through  the 
mysteries  of  science  and  the  universe  toward  a  new 
understanding  of  the  technological  revolution. 

There's  never  been  anything  like  it.  Peer  inside  the 
molecules  of  the  body,  discover  the  power  of  lasers, 
tour  the  wonders  of  recombiant  DNA,  or  be  at  the 
controls  of  the  space  shuttle. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  ARE  A  FEW  CRAYONS. 

FELT  TIP  MARKERS.  OR  COLORED 

PENCILS  TO  GET  YOU  STARTED 

35  TOPICS  IN  ALL! 

THE  BODY  •  THE  UNIVERSE 

LASERS  •  COMPUTERS  •  GENETICS 

EXTRATERRESTRIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

NEUROTRANSMITTERS  •  CAT  SCANS 

ULTRASONOGRAPHY  •  MICROBIOLOGY 

SPACE  •  ACID  RAIN  •  INFRARED  SENSING 

BLACK  HOLES  •  SOLAR  ASTRONOMY 

NUCLEAR  REACTOR  •  TOPOLOGY 

CONSCIOUSNESS  TECHNOLOGY... 

I  FREE!  BdXOF~CRArdi\IS| 

I  IF  YOU  TELL  US  WHAT  IS  ON  PAGE  24!  I 

I  Send  cash  register  receipt  and  this  coupon  and  receive  a  FREE  BOX    I 


I  OF  CRAYONS--just  for  fun! 

I  BANTAM  BOOKS,  INC  Dept  SS  666  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  10103 

I  NAME 
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Mistakes  cause  gridders' 
loss  to  Rochester,  14-7 


by  Paul  Meeks 
and  Dan  Keating 

The  football  team  fell  to  the 
University  of  Rochester  Yellow- 
jackets  14-7  Saturday  in  a  game 
not  decided  until  the  final 
seconds. 

Trailing  by  seven  points  with 
under  two  minutes  remaining, 
senior  Eph  quarterback  B.J. 
Connolly  directed  an  eleven 
play  drive  toward  the  Rochester 
end  zone.  With  le§s  than  a  min- 
ute to  play  and  Williams  on  the 
Rochester  eight  yard  line  with  a 
third  down  and  one  yard  to  go, 
Connolly  rolled  out  to  the  left  on 
a  play-action  pass,  but  had  his 
throw  intercepted  in  the  end 
zone,  ending  the  Williams 
threat  with  only  40  seconds 
remaining. 

Big  play  game 

The  game  was  evenly  played, 
Williams'  327  total  yards  to 
Rochester's  321,  w^th  the  differ- 
ence being  that  Rochester  came 
up  with  the  big  play  on  virtually 
every  occassion.  The  most 
obvious  big  play  difference  of 
the  game  was  Williams'  two 
intercepted  passes— one  on  the 
one  yard  line  and  one  in  the  end 
zone— and  one  goal  line  fumble, 
compared  to  Rochester's 
turnover-free  play. 

The  first  big  play  came  on  the 
first  Williams  drive,  which 
stalled  when  Williams  senior 
receiver  Marc  Hummon  was 
forced  out  of  the  end  zone  before 
landing  with  a  touchdown  pass 
from  Connolly.  Williams  kicker 
senior  Chris  Chapman  attemp- 
ted a  field  goal,  but  Rochester 
blocked  the  kick  to  stlffle  the 
promising  drive. 

Goal  line  fumble 

The  next  big  play  came  in  the 
second  quarter.  Williams  once 
again  drove  deep  into  Rochester 
territory.  Connolly  went  right 
on  an  option  play  from  the  three 
yard  line,  but  coughed  up  the 
ball  on  the  one.  After  a  scram- 
ble, Rochester  came  up  with  the 
ball  in  the  end  zone  for  a 
touchback. 

On  the  Yellow  jackets'  first 
play  from  scrimmage,  fresh- 
man Sam  Guerrieri  broke  free 
for  a  35-yard  carry,  then 
fumbled  the  ball.  Rochester  re- 


covered after  the  ball  hopped 
between  various  Williams 
defenders.  Rochester  moved 
down  to  the  ten  yard  line  where 
quarterback  Jeff  Witting  nar- 
rowly avoided  a  sack  and  hit 
split  end  Greg  Parrenlllo 
scrambling  in  the  end  zone  for 
the  opening  score  of  the  game. 

Guerrieri  accounted  for 
Rochester's  next  touchdown 
when  he  broke  a  third  and  one 
off-tackle  plunge  for  a  long 
touchdown.  With  the  Eph  secon- 
dary and  linebackers  up  close  to 
stop  the  first  down,  Guerrieri 
encountered  almost  no  defend- 
ers after  breaking  through  the 
line  of  scrimmage.  That  touch- 
down made  the  score  14-7,  which 
was  preserved  when  Williams' 
final  drive  was  cut  short. 


Frosh  touchdown 

The  Eph  score  came  In  the 
third-quarter  on  a  toss  from 
Connolly  to  freshman  Rick  Lip- 
Inskl.  Llplnskl  and  fellow  fresh- 
man Rob  Miller  saw  consider- 
able playing  time  when  starting 
backs  Sean  Crotty  '84  and  Jay 
Hickman  '86  both  came  out  of 
the  game  In  the  first  quarter 
with  iniurles, 

Crotty  had  problems  with  his 
back,  which  he  injured  against 
Mlddlebury  last  week.  Hickman 
received  a  concussion  and  jaw 
Injury.  Senior  defensive  end 
Doug  Stalger  also  hurt  his  knee 
on  the  astroturf  field,  on  which 
the  Ephmen  suffered  an  unus- 
ual number  of  bumps  and 
bruises. 

Connolly  finished  the  day  with 
13  completions  in  25  attempts, 
with  one  touchdown  toss  and 
two  Interceptions.  Hummon 
caught  six  passes  for  83  yards 
and  junior  tight  end  Paul  Cole- 
man caught  three  passes  for  24 
yards.  Junior  fullback  Ted  Tho- 
mas led  the  running  attack  with 
56  yards  while  Miller  added  53 
yards,  almost  all  on  sweeps. 

Defensively,  Williams 
stopped  Rochester  often,  but 
gave  up  the  big  plays.  Senior 
Linebacker  Chris  Woodworth 
was  named  the  defensive  player 
of  the  week  for  keystoning  the 
defense  while  playing  across 
from  an  All- American  guard. 
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Jeff  McEvoy  '86  battles  the  Green  for  the  ball  in  Saturday's  3—1  win  over  Dartmouth. (Lockwood) 

Men's  soccer  whups  Dartmouth 


by  Greg  Leeds 
and  Mike  Best 

In  an  outstanding  exhibition 
of  skill  and  desire  to  win,  the 
men's  soccer  team  soundly 
defeated  Dartmouth  Saturday, 
3-1.  Coach  Michael  Russo  said 
afterward,  "If  we  play  like  this 
we  can  beat  anybody." 


Two  goals 

John  Campbell  '84  reigned  as 
Williams'  offensive  leader  for 
the  day,  netting  two  goals.  He 
opened  the  scoring  off  an  assist 
from  David  Wolfe  '85  halfway 
through  the  first  half.  At  1:07 
into  the  second  half  Campbell 
dribbled  through  numerous 
Dartmouth  defenders  and 
ripped  a  shot  which  hit  the 
underside  of  the  crossbar  and 
bounced  straight  down  into  the 
net. 


Tight  defense 

Dartmouth  then  followed  with 
an  offensive  drive  held  back  by 
a  very  strong  Williams  defense. 
Doug  McKenney  '85,  Helge 
Weiner  '87  and  Mark  Schroeder 
'86  were  aggressive.  Goal- 
keeper Ted  Murphy  '85  made 
several  outstanding  saves. 


Dartmouth's  Werner  Moro- 
witz  did  finally  penetrate  the 
Eph  defense,  scoring  with  19:  40 
left  in  the  second  period.  Dart- 
mouth continued  to  control  the 
ball  until  Denny  Wright  '87 
regenerated  Williams'  offen- 
sive spirit  with  a  goal  off  an 
assist  from  Jeff  McEvoy  '86. 
Other  key  offensive  players  for 
Williams  were  Clark  Otley  '86 
and  John  Austin  '87. 


Sweeperbaclc 

The  standout  player  of  the  day 
was  sweeperback  Jon  Deveaux 
'87,  playing  superbly  in  place  of 
injured  co-captain  Mike  Sulli- 
van '84.  Deveaux,  a  freshman, 
is  continually  outplaying  eve- 
ryone he  goes  against. 


Lose  to  Clark 

Earlier  in  he  week,  the  team 
lost  a  close  game  to  Clark,  1-0. 


Neither  team  had  many  good 
scoring  opportunities  due  to 
strong  defense  on  both  sides. 

The  only  score  of  the  game 
came  off  a  Clark  corner  kick  six 
minutes  into  the  game.  Goalie 
Ted  Murphy  punched  the  ball 
out,  but  it  did  not  clear  the 
penalty  box  and  Clark  forward 
Gabe  St.  Remy  was  able  to  head 
it  In. 


Going  into  the  game,  Clark  (4- 
0-1)  was  ranked  tenth  in  New 
England  Division  III  while  Wil- 
liams was  sixth. 


"Technically  we  were  a  little 
better, "said  Russo,  "but  they 
were  much  more  aggressive, 
much  more  physical  than  we 
were." 

The  Ephmen  take  their  2-1-1 
record  to  North  Adams  on 
Wednesday. 


Ephwomen  notch 
wins  over  tennis  foes 


Ruggers  second  in  tourney 


by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  Williams  Rugby  Football 
Club  was  a  rollicking  success  on 
Saturday,  earning  second  place 
in  the  Fifth  Annual  Berkshire 
Rugby  Tournament  held  In 
Plttsfield.  The  Ephmen 
defeated  two  clubs  before  bow- 
ing In  the  finals. 

Win  County  Cup 

In  their  first  contest,  Williams 
defeated  the  hosts  and  cross- 
county  rivals,  the  Berkshire 
RFC,  9-0.  Bob  Ause  '85  opened 
the  scoring  early  in  the  game 
with  a  field  goal.  Following 
some  brilliant  passing,  captain 
Hugh  Huizenga  '84  scored  a  try, 
with  Ause  converting  to  close 
the  scoring. 

The  win  insures  that  county 
cup  will  reside  in  the  Log  for 
another  year. 


Overtime  victory 

In  the  semi-finals,  the  WRFC 
was  pressed  Into  overtime  by 
Albany  Old  Green  before  gain- 
ing a  well-deserved  victory,  10- 
6.  Williams  grabbed  a  6-0  lead 
early  in  the  second  half.  Brad 
Bissell  '86  crashed  over  the  try 
line  following  fine  scrum  play. 

Albany  scored  late  in  the 
game  to  tie,  but  Williams  ended 
things  in  overtime  on  a  nifty 
twenty-meter  run  by  Dave 
Skinner  '86.  Skinner's  try  was 
set  up  by  a  long  ramble  by  Steve 
Zlotowski  '84. 

The  first  blot  on  Williams' 
record  this  year  came  In  the 
finals  versus  Springfield  Towne 
Club.  Springfield  jumped  out  to 
a  quick  8-0  lead  before  Ause  put 
three  points  on  the  board. 

Springfield  kept  scoring 
before  Williams  came  alive  late 


in  the  scond  half.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  try  by  Zlotowski, 
assisted  by  Ed  O'Toole  '86,  was 
not  enough.  Springfield  went  on 
to  win  20-9  with  a  late  score. 
B's  get  stung 

The  B-side  also  played  In  the 
tournament,  filling  In  for  a  non- 
arrival.  Despite  losing  to 
Springfield  16-6  and  Albany  18-9, 
the  B's  played  very  well  consid- 
ering their  opposition. 

The  B's,  consisting  mostly  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  per- 
formed admirably.  Chris 
Edwards  '87, Mark  Tompkins 
'87,  Roger  Merriam  '86,  and 
scrummies  Geoff  Kass  '86,  Jon 
Stanley  '87  and  Evan  Zahner  '87 
were  especallly  worthy  of 
mention. 

Williams  plays  a  single  game 
next  week  against  RPI  in  Troy, 
where  second  place  won't  count. 


by  John  Schafer 

Continuing  their  winning 
ways,  the  women's  varsity  ten- 
nis team  won  twice  this  week  to 
raise  their  record  to  5-1.  A  third 
match,  at  Wesleyan,  was  post- 
poned due  to  rain. 

In  their  finest  performance  of 
the  year,  the  team  romped  over 
Springfield  on  Thursday. 

The  Ephs  won  9-0  and  took 
eighteen  of  the  twenty  sets;  in 
other  words,  only  two  of  the 
matches  went  to  three  sets. 

"We  beat  them  last  year  In  a 
last-match,  third-set,  tie- 
breaker, so  we  didn't  expect  to 
wipe  them  out,"  said  captain 
Marissa  Gulino  '84. 

Triumph  over  Holyoke 

Two  days  before  squashing 
Springfield,  the  team  travelled 
to  Mt.  Holyoke  with  just  over 
half  their  regular  squad.  Des- 
pite missing  their  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  singles  players 
and  a  regular  doubles  player, 
Williams  rose  to  the  challenge 
and  devasted  Holyoke  8-1.  "We 
knew  we  should  lieat  them,  but 


missing  some  players  put  more 
pressure  on  us,"  Gulino  said. 

The  four  members  out  due  to 
Illness  or  exams  were  replaced 
by  JV  players.  "We  had  to  dig 
deep  into  the  JV  ladder  to 
assemble  a  team.  They  deserve 
a  lot  of  credit  for  the  win," 
stated  Gulino. 

The  shuffled  lineup  worked 
well.  Top  player  Betsy  Shulman 
'86,  the  only  one  playing  in  her 
usual  place,  won  6-2, 6-1.  Gulino, 
Jennifer  Koski  '86,  Debbie 
Bernhelmer  *86,  and  Liz  Man- 
gee  '85  all  moved  up  on  the 
ladder  for  this  match,  and  all 
won. 

A  regular  varsity  doubles 
team,  Gerry  Hugo  '86  and 
Noelle  Montgomery  '87,  nar- 
rowly won  2-6,  6-1,7-5.  The  new 
combination  of  Amy  Bartstad 
'87  and  Stephanie  Gates  '84  was 
victorious  as  was  the  JV  duo  of 
Sarah  Menke  '84  and  Laura 
Rogers  '86. 

The  Ephs  travel  to  Mlddleb- 
ury on  Wednesday. 
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ACSR  continues  evaluations, 
examines  alternative  actions 


by  Martlta  Weil 

Only  one  of  the  six  companies  reviewed  last 
week  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Shareholder 
Responsibility  received  a  unanimously-favorable 
reaction  from  the  Committee  to  its  response  to  a 
questlonaire  which  the  ACSR  had  mailed  to  com- 
panies in  the  College's  iwrtfolio  which  do  business 
in  South  Africa. 

In  a  departure  from  previous  meetings,  ACSR 
members  debated  the  effectiveness  of  the  review 
process  itself,  and  whether  other  alternatives, 
including  divestment,  might  be  a  better  method 
for  meeting  the  College's  responsibilities  as  a 
shareholder. 

In  previous  meetings  this  year,  the  ACSR  had 
not  discussed  the  larger  questions  of  methodology 
and  had  simply  concentrated  on  evaluating  the 
responses  to  the  questlonaire  themselves. 

The  ACSR  mailed  questionaires  this  summer  to 
24  companies  about  their  treatment  of  sales  to  the 
government  of  South  Africa  and  their  plans  for 
future  expansion  there.  The  ACSR  is  considering 
21  of  those  responses. 

Of  the  six  companies  on  Wednesday's  agenda, 
only  Chase  Manhatten  Bank  got  a  unanimously 
favorable  reaction.  "They  are  far  ahead  of  most 
of  the  others"  said  College  provost  Neil  Cirabois. 

The  ACSR  discussed  not  only  each  company's 


practices  but  also  how  openly  the  company 
responded.  History  professor  Jim  Wood  pointed 
out  that  "the  fact  that  a  company  gives  us  all 
kinds  of  information  is  not  enough  to  exonerate 
them." 

General  Motors  questionable 

Smith-Kline,  Exxon  and  Sohio  Corporations 
will  all  be  asked  for  further  information,  accord- 
ing to  ACSR  secretary  and  College  Treasurer  Wil- 
liam Reed.  The  most  questionable  response  of  the 
six  came  from  General  Motors. 

Rev.  Sullivan,  author  of  the  Sullivan  Principles 
which  stipulate  fair  work  ethics  in  South  Africa,  is 
a  member  of  GM's  board  of  directors.  The  ACSR 
is  now  considering  asking  Sullivan  for  more  infor- 
mation about  GM's  practices. 

Navjeet  Bal  '84  and  Susan  Reilly  '8r>,  the  student 
representatives  on  the  ACSR,  brought  the  policies 
of  the  Committee  into  question.  "I  like  what  this 
committee  is  doing,"  Reilly  said,  "but  I  don't 
think  it's  doing  enough." 

Asking  companies  about  their  policies  Is  a  start 
to  ameliorating  the  racial  situation,  but  Reilly 
and  Bal  contended  that  It's  not  as  forceful  as 
divestment. 

Both  Bal  and  Reilly  are  members  of  the  Willi- 
ams Antl-Apartheld  Coalition. 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Fire  heats  up  Mills 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Newspapers  which  a  student 
had  stuffed  down  an  air  duct  In 
Mission  Park  to  cut  off  the  flow 
of  cold  air  to  his  suite  Ignited 
when  the  College  turned  on  the 
campus'  heating  system  for 
the  winter  last  Friday,  creat- 
ing a  small  fire  and  toxic 
smoke. 

The  heat  also  wreaked 
havoc  when  steam  from  a 
radiator  pipe  set  off  a  heat  sen- 
sor and  turned  on  the  sprinkler 
system  In  Sewall  House,  which 
is  part  of  the  Dodd  complex, 
flooding  student  rooms  there. 

According  to  Winthrop  Was- 
senar,  director  of  physical 
plant,  heating  coils  in  the  air 
vent  Ignited  the  paper.  Dense, 
dangerous  smoke  began  filling 
Mills  suite  410  around  10:40 
a.m.  P'ridav  and  immediately 


Damage  to  a  Mills  suite  from  a 
fire  started  by  a  newspaper  in 
an  air  duct.  (Scheibe) 


triggered  off  a  smoke  detec- 
tor, which  sounded  the  build- 
ing's fire  alarm.  College 
security  investigated  and 
gathered  the  four  residents  of 
the  suite  who  were  there  at  the 
time,  some  of  whom  were  still 
In  bed,  and  led  them  out  as  the 
corridor  was  filling  with 
smoke. 

Security  then  called  the  Wll- 
llamstown  Fire  Department, 
which  arrived  ten  minutes 
later  with  twelve  men  and 
three  trucks.  By  this  time, 
smoke  could  be  seen  pouring 
out  of  the  suite's  windows. 

The  firefighters  donned  air- 
masks  and  some  of  them 
scrambled  up  a  telescoping 
ladder  which  was  extended 
from  a  truck  to  a  fourth-floor 
window.  It  took  the  firefigh- 
ters about  five  minutes  to  iso- 
late the  fire  and  ten  minutes  to 
put  It  out,  according  to  Fire 
Chief  Gordon  Noble. 

Insulation  ripped  out 
The  firemen  had  to  rip  out 
insulation  surrounding  the 
duct  which  caught  fire.  Noble 
said.  The  fire  darkened  the 
walls  and  ceiling  surrounding 
the  duct  but  caused  no  further 
damage  In  the  suite. 

Wassenar    said    there    are 
problems  associated  with  the 
start-up    of    winter    heating 
every  y^ar,  but  usually  not  of 
this  severity.  He  said  he  had 
not  yet  determined  the  cost  of 
the  damage  caused  by  the  fire. 
Dean    of    Housing    Mary 
Kenyatta  said  the  deans  were 
not  sure  whether  they  would 
take    disciplinary    action 
against  any  of  the  suite's  resi- 
dents, or  charge  them  for  the 
damage,  because  the  deans  did 
not  yet  know  which  of  them  had 
stuffed   the  newspaper  In   the 
duct. 

Ron  Resnlck   "84,  one  of  the 

suite's  residents,  did  say  that 

one  of  the  men  living  In  the  suite 

had  put  the  newspaper  In  the 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Betty  Carter,  one  of  the  greatest  female  jazz  singers  alive  today, 
thrilled  an  almost  capacity  crowd  in  Chapin  Hall  Saturday  night 
with  selections  from  Cole  Porter,  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein 
and  other  famous  composers.  (Ruderman) 


Earthquake  rocks  campus 


The  biggest  earthquake  in  almost  two  years 
shook  WlUlamstown  for  nearly  ten  seconds  Fri- 
day morning  at  6  :  19  a.m. 

The  quake,  which  measured  5.2  on  the  Richter 
scale,  was  centered  at  Blue  Mountain  Lake  near 
the  New  York  Vermont  border  In  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  about  120  miles  from  WlUlamstown. 

The  main  quake,  which  sent  shock  waves  from 
Montreal  to  Kentucky,  was  followed  by  two 
smaller  aftershocks  at  6: 40  and  H:  ^9  a.m.,  meas- 
uring 3.8  and  3.0  on  the  Richter  scale  respective- 
ly No  damage  was  reported  In  this  area.  In  Lake 
Placid,  near  the  quake's  epicenter,  windows  were 
broken  but  no  major  damage  occurred. 

According  to  the  Berlcshire  Eagle,  local  resi- 
dents felt  their  homes  shake,  rattling  plates  and 
scaring  pets,  and  some  heard  sounds  like  a  dis- 
tant explosion. 

New  England  usually  averages  about  three 
earthquakes  a  month,  according  to  Williams  geol- 


ogy professor  William  Fox.  But  most  are  small, 
about  1  or  2  on  the  Richter  scale.  "You'd  only  be 
able  to  sense  one  every  two  or  three  years,"  Fox 
said. 

Friday's  quake  was  the  largest  in  the  region 
since  January  1982  when  there  was  one  centered 
in  New  Brunswick,  Maine  which  was  measured  at 
.'^.9,  according  to  experts  at  MIT's  Geophysical 
Observatory. 

Fox  said  the  quake  was  the  strongest  to  hit  New 
York  In  40  years.  The  most  forceful  earthquake 
ever  to  hit  New  England  occurred  In  1755.  It  was 
later  estimated  at  6.5. 

The  Richter  scale  is  a  measure  of  ground 
motion  as  recorded  on  seismographs.  Every 
increase  of  one  number  indicates  a  tenfold 
Increase  In  magnitude. 

Fox  said  the  geology  department  owns  seismo- 
graphs but  that  they  haven't  been  working  for 
several  years. 


CUL  calls  for  freshman  space  in  Baxter 


by  Sarali  Abernatliy 

Baxter  Lounge  may  have  a 
special  freshman  lounge  and  a 
mailroom  where  the  lounge  cur- 
rently is,  according  to  new  prop- 
osals for  renovation  of  the 
student  center  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Life 
reviewed  at  its  meeting  last 
Tuesday. 

The  CUL  also  debated 
whether   to   circulate  a   letter 


among  students  asking  them  to 
reduce  noise  on  campus  from 
stereos. 

"We  still  need  to  get  a  better 
Idea  of  what  people  want  and 
expect  from  Baxter,"  said  John 
Jordan,  the  architect  who  Is 
helping  the  CUL  consider  alter- 
natives for  a  new  Baxter. 

CUL  member  Amy  Harrison 
'86  proposed  putting  a  lounge 
where  the  mailroom  Is  now  and 
putting  a  new  mailroom  In  the 


current  lounge. 

In  two  weeks  the  Freshman 
Council  will  report  to  the  CUL 
about  freshman  needs  in 
regards  to  Baxter. 

Freshman  partying 

"Perhaps  the  lounge  could  be 
for  everyone's  everyday  use, 
but  the  freshmen  would  have 
priority  if  they  wanted  It  for  a 
specific  purpose,"  Jordan  said. 

CUL    members    agreed    the 

Continued  on  Page  7 


The  CUL  discusses  proposed  changes  to  Baxter  Hall.  Economics  professor  Roger  Bolton,  left,  and 
CUL  chairman  and  assistant  dean  David  Colby,  center,  listen  to  architect  John  Jordan,  far  right,  at 
last  week's  meeting.  (Walker) 
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Pressure  Point 

As  midterms  approach,  students  may  be  comforted  to  know  that  our 
own  President  John  W.  Chandler  told  the  Alumni  Review  (Summer, 
1982)  that  "...  Williams  students  today  are  very  serious,  perhaps  too 
serious,  as  students."  This  is  a  generalization,  as  Chandler  acknowl- 
edged, but  it  is  predominantly  true. 

The  increasingly  common  resolution  of  this  conflict  is  to  use  Williams 
simply  as  a  prep  school  for  New  York  banks  and  law  schools.  This 
attitude  is  unsatisfactory. 

One  alumnus  and  former  American  Studies  professor  explained  that  a 
Williams  education  is  not  intended  to  get  people  jobs,  but  to  help  them 
live  with  themselves  aftert  getting  a  job.  This  theory  is  comforting,  but 
does  little  to  relieve  the  self-imposed  pressure  that  plagues  Williams 
students. 

There's  nothing  wrong,  or  unusual,  about  wanting  a  job.  It's  impossi- 
ble to  expect  students  to  engross  themselves  in  "learning  for  learnings 
sake"  for  3]/^  years,  and  only  then  concern  themselves  with  the  job 
market.  In  fact,  students  internalize  the  pressures  of  the  job  hunt  early 
in  their  education,  reducing  the  scope  of  their  college  years  to  'prepara- 
tion' rather  than  'investigation.' 

Williams  must  confront  the  inherent  conflict  between  the  system's 
principles  and  the  students'  needs. 

The  cause  of  this  excessive  seriousness  is  anxiety  over  the  post- 
Williams  world:  be  it  the  job  market  or  graduate  school. 

Williams  holds  out  the  liberal  arts  ideal— college  is  life  training,  not 
job  preparation— but  students  in  the  80' s  seem  more  concerned  with 
professional  training,  this  conflict  pits  the  College's  principles  against 
the  students'  goals,  and  may  account  for  the  underlying  unhappiness 
that  besets  many  students. 


LETTER 


Poster 


To  the  editor: 

A  poster  that  was  put  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Palestinian  Rights  on  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Board  has  mysteriously 
disappeared.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Committee  for  Palestinian 
Rights  has  received  such  hostile  reac- 
tions to  its  publicity.  Last  year  signs  of 
speakers  coming  and  films  to  be  shown 
would  disappear  a  few  hours  after  they 
were  put  up.  A  letter  was  sent  to  the  Dean 
expressing  the  CPR's  distress  concern- 
ing these  violations  of  its  freedom.  If  cer- 
tain individuals  do  not  agree  with  what 
the  CPR  has  to  say  to  the  Williams  cam- 
pus then  they  have  every  right  to  express 
their  objections,  by  even  putting  them  up 
right  next  to  the  CPR  poster— But  not  by 
taking  it  down.  This  was  the  message  on 
our  poster  that  we  wanted  to  convey  to 


Williams  students  who  have  every  right 
to  read  it  regardless  of  whether  others 
disagree: 

DON'T  SAY  YOU  DIDNT  KNOWI 
ACT  NOW  BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE! 

—20,000  Palestinians  and  Lebanese 
civilans  killed 

—40,000  wounded 

—600,000  homeless 

—hundreds  of  villages  and  towns  razed 
to  the  ground 

—3270  Palestinians  and  Lebanese  civ- 
ilians were  massacred  In  Sabra  and 
Shatlla 

THIS    IS    THE    TOLL   OF    ISRAEL'S 
INVASION  OF  LEBANON 
THIS  IS  GENOCIDE! 
Demand: 

Israel's  Immediate  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon 

Israel's  Implementation  of  U.N.  reso- 
lutions on  the  national  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people.         ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^ 
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Op-Ed 


My  Cap'n  Crunch  is  stale 


by  John  Clayton 

What  follows  is  a  story  of  braveness,  of 
courage,  of  sacrifice  and  hardship.  It  is 
more  than  just  one  man's  problems,  it  is 
a  symbol  of  all  of  life's  struggles. 
Day  1:  I  arrive  at  school.  No  big  deal,  but 
you  can't  start  a  story  on  Day  2. 
Day  5:  I  finally  got  enough  sleep  so  that  I 
can  get  up  for  breakfast.  I  eat  my 
pancakes,  my  orange  juice,  my  donut, 
my  coffee  and  my  Cap'n  Crunch. 

My  Cap'n  Crunch  is  stale. 

It's  so  stale  I  can't  eat  it. 

Day  7:  I  go  to  breakfast  again.  The  Cap'n 
Crunch  is  stale  again. 

Day  8:  Repeat  of  process. 

Day  9:  Record  editor  Jon  Tigar  is  looking 
for  an  editorial  topic.  "What  are  you 
upset  about?"  he  asks  me.  "My  Cap'n 
Crunch  is  stale."  No  response.  "They 
paved  my  quad."  Still  no  response.  "The 
new  gym  isn't  finished  yet."  His  face 
registers  no  expression . ' '  Art  Works, ' '  he 
finally  says.  Bravo. 

Day  10:  With  still  more  stalety,  I  write  a 
note  to  the  Napkin  Board.  "The  Cap'n 
Crunch  is  stale,"  it  says  in  big  letters 
(it's  early  in  the  morning— I  have  to 
write  big).  By  the  next  day  it  has  been 
torn  down. 


Day  11:  Still  more  stalety  and  more 
frustration.  I  write  another  napkin: 
"You  can  take  this  napkin  down  but  the 
Cap'n  Crunch  is  still  stale."  They  take 
the  napkin  down. 

Day  12:  The  Cap'n  Crunch  disappears. 
There  is  no  more  Cap'n  Crunch  at 
breakfast. 

Days  13-27:  There  is  still  no  Cap'n 
Crunch.  Where  on  earth  is  it?  Getting  de- 
staled,  hopefully. 

In  desp)eration  I  try  Cheerios.  They're 
stale.  I  try  Rice  Krispies.  They're  fresh, 
but  bland. 

Day  28:  I'm  experiencing  heavy 
withdrawl  symptoms.  I  need  my 
morning  sugar.  I  try  putting  seven 
sugars  in  my  coffee.  It  tastes  good— I 
must  be  doing  something  wrong.  I  try 
putting  seven  sugars  on  my  pancakes.  I 
try  chugging  a  glass  of  "maple"  syrup.  I 
try  putting  honey  in  my  orange  juice. 

Nothing  works.  I  need  my  Cap'n 
Crunch. 

Day  29:  I  write  an  article  for  the  Record 
about  my  experiences.  I  end  it  with  a 
plea  to  Food  Service  to  restore  my  fresh 
Cap'n  Crunch. 

//  you'vv  ever  seen  John  Clayton  in  the 
morning,  you  know  why  he  needs  his  Cap'n 
Crunch. 


QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK 

''Well,  I  hope  the  matrons  are 
coming  today/' 

— John  Ellison  '86,  standinfi; 

in  two-inch  dovp  water  in  Sewall  House 

after  the  pipes  suddenly  hurst  Friday  morninff 


NOSTRA  CULPA 

Because  of  personnel  problems,  the  first  four 
issues  of  the  Record  are  being  mailed  with  this 
issue.  We  apologize  to  our  subscribers  for  this 
delay  and  assure  them  that  future  issues  will  be 
mailed  promptly. 
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Outlook 


Palestinian  people  stand  alone,  in  self-defense 


by  Suad  Khalaf 

Two  days  ago.I  was  talking 
to  Samia.a  friend  of  mine 
in  Beirut,  who  was  a  Willi- 
ams special  student  last 
year.  Samia  had  lived  in 
the  dormitories  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut,  and  worked  as  a  volunteer 
cook  and  nurse  during  Israel's  invasion 
of  Lebanon  last  summer.  She  managed 
to  escape  in  August  and  come  to  America 
for  one  semester— leaving  her  parents 
and  family  in  Beirut.  While  talking  to  her 
on  the  phone,  I  was  aware  that  Lebanon 
was  still  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  So  in  a 
feeble  effort  to  cheer  her  up,  I  told  her  of 
how  we  in  Williamstown  were  standing 
in  solidarity  with  them;  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Palestinian  Rights  was  edu- 
cating the  student  body  by  showing 
films,  bringing  speakers  and  fund- 
raising. 

Samia  replied  that  I  had  a  distorted 
view  of  reality.  For  the  past  week  she 
could  look  out  her  window  and  see 
American  ships  firing  on  Lebanese 
civilians  and  "snipers"— and  here  I  was 
telling  her  of  the  concern  Americans  felt 
for  her  people.  "Forget  it,"  she  said, 
"use  your  efforts  where  people  will 
appreciate  them  and  view  our  misery 
with  a  truly  open  mind." 

Invasion 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  Arab  and  Islamic 
world  celebrated  its  religious  holiday, 
Eid,  by  mourning  over  the  one  year  old 
massacre*  of  Palestinian  civilians  in 
Sabra  and  Shatilla  refugee  camps  in 
Lebanon.  These  crimes  were  one  phase 
in  a  series  of  events  relating  to  the  June 
1982  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon,  which 
was  carried  out  under  the  Ironic  name  of 
"Peace  for  Galilee",  the  stated  aim  of 
which  was  to  liberate  southern  Lebanon. 
Instead,  in  violation  of  the  American 
peace  envoy  Philip  Hablb's 
agreement,  the  Israeli  army  extended 
Its  Invasion  and  entered  West  Beirut, 
asserting  its  "responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  avoidance 
of  bloodshed."  Subsequent  events 
proved  otherwise. 


"observation  post. "They  entered  Sabra 
and  Shatilla  camps  and  began  house  to 
house     searches     while     the    IDF 

illuminated  the  camp  for  them  with 
flares.  Phalange  commanders  were  in 


...she  could  look  out  her  window  and  see 
American  ships  firing  on  Lebanese  civilians 
and  ''snipers''— and  here  I  was  telling  her 
of  the  concern  Americans  felt  for  her  people. 


A  chronology  of  the  events  that  took 

place  right  before  the  massacre  brings  to 

light  the  extremely  vulnerable  situation 

that  the  Palestinian  people  are  living  In. 

FLO  evacuation 

Aug  23:  PLO  fighters  began  to 
evacuate  Lebanon,  against  their  will. 
They  expressed  deep  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  families  they  left  behind. 

Aug  31:  Arafat  and  the  last  700  PLO 
forces  left  Beirut. 

Sept  10:  American  peace-keeping 
forces  began  leaving  Lebanon.  Israeli 
reconnaisance  flights  were  conducted 
over  Beirut,  and  Israeli  tanks  remained 
in  the  port  area,  violating  the  Habib 
agreement. 

Sept  14:  Lebanese  President-elect 
Bashlr  Gemayel  was  killed. 

Sept  15:  Begin,  Sharon,  and  Shamir 
approved  entry  Into  West  Beirut  "to 
prevent  bloodshed"  and  anarchy.  5:30 
a.m.,  the  Israeli  Defense  Force  (IDF) 
invaded  major  parts  of  West  Beirut. 
IDF's  request  for  the  Lebanese  army  to 
enter  Palestinian  refugee  camps  to 
"purge"  them  of  PLO  guerillas  was 
refused. 

Sept  16:  IDF  announced  Its  control 
over  key  points  in  West  Beirut, 
completely  encircling  Sabra  and  Shatilla 
camps. 

Three  hundred  dead 

Sept  17:  The  Massacre:  IDF 
commander  Drori  met  with  the 
Christian  Lebanese  Phalange  forces 
after  which  the  Phalange  militia  set  up  a 
command  post  near  Shatilla  camp 
entrance,  across  the  street  from  the  IDF 


radio  contact  with  IDF  officers  during 
the  operation  and  were  also  given 
rations.  By  11  p.m.,  hysterical 
Palestinian  women  met  IDF  soldiers 
telling  them  of  the  massacres.  The 
Phalange  commander  at,  Shatlla  told 
the  IDF,  "until  now  300  civilians  and 
terrorists  killed."  This  report  circulated 
among  20  top  officers  in  Tel  Aviv.  The 
same  day  the  Palestinian  Research 
Center  was  ransacked  and  looted  by 
Israeli  troops. 

Sept  17:  Sounds  of  gunfire  were  heard 
coming  from  the  two  camps.  Mr.  Sharon 
was  awakened  by  a  phone  call  from  an 
Israeli  correpondent, telling  him  of  the 
massacre,  and  Sharon  replied  "Happy 
New  Year!" 

Sept  18:  Eyewitness  accounts  tell  of 
houses  in  the  camps  being  bulldozed, 
often  with  the  inhabitants  inside. 

Sept  20:  The  IDF  began  pulling  out 
troops  from  West  Beirut  under  mounting 
world  pressure. 

•My  duty' 

An  American  woman  gave  an 
eyewitness  account  of  the  massacre  as 
she  testified  before  the  Israeli 
Commission  of  Inquiry.  Ellen  Siegel 
volunteered  as  a  registered  nurse  at 
Gaza  Hospital  in  Sabra,  which  was  run 
by  the  Palestinian  Red  Crescent  Society. 
About  testifying,  she  says.  "I  felt  it  was 
my  duty.  Anybody  with  a  conscience  in 
the  same  circumstances  would  do  it.  But 
because  I  am  Jewish  it  was  especially 
Important  to  do  It." 

Ms.  Siegel  estimated  that  4(KK)  people 
from    the    camp,    mainly    women   and 


children,  came  to  the  hospital  seeking 
safely  and  security.  On  the  night  of 
Thursday,  Sept.  16,  she,  along  with 
another  American  and  an  Englishman, 
decided  to  go  up  to  the  top  floor  of  the 
hospital  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
camp,  and  she  says:  "A  flare  would  go 
up,  lots  of  artillery,  and  then  another 
flare  would  go  up.  I'm  sure  it  was  the 
massacre.  I  stayed  up  there  for  about 
forty  minutes  and  them  came 
downstairs. 

"By  Friday  morning... people  inside 
and  ouside  the  hospital,  including  our 
staff,  were  screaming  'Haddad,  Kataeb, 
Israel'. They  took  their  finger  and  put  it 
across  their  throats...This  wasalllcould 
get  from  them,  and  the  word  'majzara' 
which  means  massacre.  Then  massacre 
related  casualties  began  arriving  Friday 
morning. ..That  same  morning  the 
Palestinian  and  Lebanese  on  our 
hospital  staff  were  told  to  leave  the 
hospital  because  it  was  no  longer  safe." 

On  Saturday  morning  Selgel  was  taken 
by  the  Lebanese  army,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  hospital  staff.  She  says:  "I 
believe  that  as  we  were  taken  down  the 
street,  the  killing  was  still  going  on. ..At 
one  point  I  looked  to  the  right  and  saw 
three  bodies. ..then  I  saw  hundreds  of 
Palestinians  from  the  camps  and 
health  care  workers,  sitting  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  under  guard.  We  recognized 
some;  some  got  up  and  gave  us  a  Victory 
sign. 

"One  woman  along  the  street  gave  her 
baby  to  Dr.  Swee  Chai  Aang.  who  carried 
it  for  a  couple  of  minutes  until  one  of  the 
soldiers  told  her  to  give  back  the  baby. 
It's  strange  how  people  respond.  I  didn't 
do  anything,  and  no  one  else  did  either. 
It's  a  second  In  your  life— everyone 
wanted  to  do  something,  but  we  just 
didn't.  It  was  very  painful  to  watch." 

Low  spirit}* 

After  she  was  interrogated,  Ms.  Siegel 
went  to  the  U.S.  embassy  to  express  her 
worry  for  the  patients  left  behind  in  the 
hospital  as  well  as  the  refugees  in  the 
camps.  A  week  later  she  returned  to 
c;aza  Hospital  and  explained 
how:  "People's  spirits  are  low; 
somebody  in  the  family  is  in  Yemen,  one 
in  Sudan,  one  in  Damascus.  They  are  not 


in  the  mood  to  raise  their  fists.  They  are 
deeply  grateful  and  appreciative  of  the 
-  people  who  are  there  in  solidarity,  they 
love  their  struggle  and  they  still  love 
their  homeland,  but  at  the  moment  its  a 
matter  of  day-to-day  survival." 

Ms.  Siegel  decided  that  Ryan  Crocker, 
head  of  the  Political  Affairs 
Deptartment  at  the  US  embassy  should 
see  some  of  the  war's  casualties.  She 
says:  "I  also  took  Crocker  to  see  an 
eleven  year  old  In  Shatilla.  The  child  told 
us  the  Kataeb  came  to  his  house  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  first  day  of  the 
massacre,  and  shot  and  killed  twenty- 
two  members  of  his  family.  The  child 
had  covered  his  eyes;  the  Kataeb  shot  his 
finger  and  he  lay  down  and  pretended  he 
was  dead.  All  night  he  lay  there  among 
his  dead  family.  On  Friday  morning  he 
ran  to  a  friend's  house  who  brought  him 
to  the  hospital." 

What  has  been  the  world's  reaction  to 
this   massacre?   The   Arab   world   has 
looked  with  disgust,  fear  and  hatred,  but 
also    with    amazing    apathy    at    how 
Western  civilization,  of  which  Israel  is 
an    outpost,     is     proving    itself    on 
Palestinian  children's  skin;  whether  by 
cluster  bombs  or  burning  phosphorus 
bombs. 

The    Jordanian    newspaper, .Ai-Rai. 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Commission 
of    Inquiry    was    simply    "what    was 
required  for  a  cosmetic  operation  on  the 
face  of  Israel."  In  the  Jerusalem  Post  of 
September  24, 1982,  Abba  Ebban  reflects 
the    Labor    Party's    position    on    the 
massacre  and  invasion.  He  writes:  "The 
facts  are  simple;  a  hideous  pogrom  has 
been  perpetuated  with  fearful  death  and 
torment  of  Innocent  people  in  a  place 
where  the  Israeli  government  asserted 
its  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  avoidance  of  bloodshed." 
Massacres  today 
Where    do    the    Palestininans    stand 
today?  Where  does  twentieth  century 
civilization  stand  In  relation  to  these 
crimes    committed    against    law    and 
humanity?    Massacres   are   still   being 

**It's  a  second  in  your 

life— everyone 

wanted  to  do 
something,  but  we 

just  didn't.  It  was 

very  painful  to  watch. 


committed  in  Lebanon  today.  The 
Palestinians  are  In  Diaspora:  living 
under  Israeli  military  occupation  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Ciaza  or  as  7000  prisoners 
In  Ansar  detention  camp,  or  scattered 
throughout  the  Arab  world  and  the  West. 
Clearly,  the  war  in  Lebanon  has 
magnified  the  fact  that  the  Palestinian 
people  have  to  stand  alone  In  self- 
defense,  relying  neither  on  Arab  armies 
nor  on  world  consciousness  to  save  them . 
Their  voice  must  be  heard  on  the  same 
volume  that  the  Israeli  voice  is  heard. 
Only  when  a  fair  solutuion.  that  does  not 
compromise  their  inalienable  rights  to  a 
sovereign  homeland  is  reached,  only 
then  can  we  be  sure  to  avoid  another 
Sabra  and  Shatila  massacre. 
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Features/ Arts 


Swiss  musicians  delight  crowd 


by  Carl  Leafstedt 

Last  Monday  night,  Williams  hosted  a  musical 
group  of  international  stature,  the  chamber 
orchestra  Camerata  Bern. 

Composed  entirely  of  strings  with  a  harpsi- 
chord continuo,  this  group  of  young  musicians 
from  Bern,  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  preeminent 
chamber  orchestras  in  the  world  today.  The 
Camerata  specializes  in  nonspecialization,  even 
though  they  are  considered  proponents  of  little- 
known  baroque  and  early  classical  music. 

New  works 

The  first  half  of  the  program  Camerata  Bern 
presented  Monday  night  contained  two  of  these 
relatively  unknown  works:  a  concerto  grosso  by 
U.W.C.  von  Wassenaer,  and  a  violin  concerto  by 
the  early  Viennese  composer,  M.G.Monn. 
Another  work,  J.S.  Bach's  6th  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, gave  the  audience  something  more 
familiar. 

The  Camerata's  performance  of  all  three  was 
wonderful.  From  the  very  start  of  the  Wassenaer, 
which  opened  the  concert,  it  was  evident  that 
these  were  first-rate  musicians. 

After  intermission,  the  Camerata  jumped 
ahead  about  200  years  and  performed  two  works 
written  In  the  late  1930's:  Bartok's  divertimento 
for  strings,  and  a  piece  entitled  "Summernight" 
by   the  Swiss  composer  Othmar  Schoek.  The 


Schoek  piece,  subtitled  "Intermezzo  pasto- 
rale...", was  beautiful  with  its  murmuring  strings 
and  evanescent  ending. 

No  conductor 
The  Bartok  was  played,  like  everything  else  by 
the  Camerata  Bern,  without  a  conductor.  The 
lack  of  conductor  did  not  help  them  here  since  the 
Bartok  is  a  difficult  piece  with  lots  of  "give-and- 
take"  In  the  tempo.  As  a  result,  their  timing  was 
Just  a  hair  off  In  a  few  spots. 

But  this  Is  nit-picking— a  bigger  problem  with 
the  Bartok  was  not  in  the  performance,  but  in  the 
dlsruptlveness  of  the  audience.  Members  of  the 
audience  leaving  in  the  middle  tried  to  be  quiet, 
but  In  Chapln  Hall  it  Just  can't  be  done— the  floor 
creaks,  the  chairs  creak,  the  big  doors  creak, too, 
and  all  this  sound  carries.  The  mood  of  the  pianis- 
simo opening  of  the  second  movement,  espe- 
cially, was  destroyed  by  creaking  footsteps.  Even 
the  performers  were  visibly  bothered. 

The  playing  of  the  Camerata  Bern  was  lush  In 
the  slow  movements,  clean  and  crisp  in  the  fast 
ones,  j^et  nothing  was  overdone.  The  approach 
was  conservative,  too,  with  no  unnecessary  frills. 
Articulation  was  good,  though  Chapln  Hall  did  its 
best  to  muddle  the  sound.  In  short,  a  great  concert 
by  a  great  group. 


OFFREY  BALLET 

he  Jeffrey  Ballet's  concert  group,  composed  of 
promising  young  dancers,  presented  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  in  Lasell  Gymnasium  last  Monday. 

(Ruderman) 


Music  in  the  Round  opens  season 


by  Tracey  Tenser 

Dohnani,  Mozart  and  Schubert  inagurated  the 
32nd  Music  In  the  Round  season  last  Friday. 
Performers  In  the  opening  concert  Included 
Julius  Hegyi,  violin;  Susan  St.  Amour,  viola; 
Douglas  Moore,  cello;  David  Scott  Allen,  double 
bass  and  Charlotte  Hegyi,  piano. 

Belabored 

Dohnanl's  "Seranade,"  written  In  1904  for 
violin,  viola  and  cello,  was  one  of  the  composer's 
earlier  works.  Although  at  times  a  bit  belabored 
and  repetitious,  It  nevertheless  produced  a 
generally  pleasing  and  lighthearted  effect 
through  its  lively  syncopation  and  simple  folk 
like  themes.  It  also  contains  many  beautiful 
lyrical  passages— the  viola  solo  which  opened  the 
second  movement  was  especially  well  played. 

The  Mozart  Duo  which  followed  illustrated 
Hegyl's  affinity  for  Mozart.  The  violin  part  was 
fairly  demanding,  as  opposed  to  the  viola  part, 
which  seemed  to  be  written  more  in  the  style  of 


accompaniment  than  as  half  of  a  duo.  Throughout 
this  piece,  Hegyi  demonstrated  his  ability  to  shift 
emotions  quickly,  as  Mozart's  works  inevitably 
demand. 

'Trout'  Quintet 

The  highlight  of  the  program  was  the  final 
selection,  Schubert's  "Trout"  Quintet.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  title  of  a  song  Schubert  had 
composed  2  years  earlier— this  song  became  the 
basis  for  the  set  of  variations  which  comprises  the 
fourth  movement  of  this  quintet. 

Unique  instrumentation  allows  the  piano  and 
cello  more  freedom  than  ordinarily  found  in  this 
type  of  chamber  music.  The  addition  of  a  double 
bass  spared  these  instruments  from  their  more 
customary  roles  as  harmonic  basslines,  and  the 
omission  of  a  second  violin  allowed  for  more  solo 
passages  for  these  instruments  as  well. 

The  piece  was  originally  commissioned  by  a 
cellist,  and  the  cello  solos  were  prominent  and 
abundant.  Moore's  playing,  full  of  emotion  and 
grace,  was  especially  noteworthy  here. 
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some  pleasure  reading  from  our 
well-stocked  Paperback  Section. 


cn/i  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


Specializing  in  Outdoor 

Clothing.  Equipment  & 

Bicycles 

W.  0.  C.  Supplier 
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Inst  week's  answers 


"President  Suite" 

by 
Greg  Pliska 

Across 

1  "*  —  I.ay  Dyinfi'': 

Faulkner 
4  Farm  sound 
7  Sloths 

10  Williams'  first  pres- 
ident 

14  Williams'  sixth 

president 

15  Black  or  white 

16  Prefix  for  lyte  or  nite 

17  More,  in  music 

19  Yearns 

20  Lesser  ones 

23  Inhabitants 

24  Fatigue 

25  Sam  or  Tom 

26  Hallucinogen 


27  Castle  adjunct 

28  Swaggering 

29  Indies'  export 

30  Year  of  Gaul's  revolt 

against 
Rome 

31  Pair  of  Grouse 
33    'Now  here  — !  " 
35  Elec.  pole 

38  Hebrew  letter 

39  Liquid  lunch 

40  Prepare  flour 
Aversions 
Universe,  comb. 

form 

44  Goddess  of  discord 

45  Half  of  a  dance  step 
4«  Altruist,  at  times 
48  Williams'  second 

president 

51  Williams'  third  pres 

Ident 

52  Mil.  award 

53  Coll.  subj. 

54  Mmhie 


41 
43 


Hluihinf( 
Perceives 
"The  -  black" 
Big  or  Gentle 
Like  necromancy 
"—  only  a  mother..." 
ABA  member 
Prescription  for  sore 
knees 
9  With  a  piercing  voice 

10  Belches 

11  Highest  note 

12  Tropical  flower 

13  New  York  native     , 

14  Weak-boned 
18  Employ 

21  Table  scrap 

22  Claws:  zool. 

24  Weighty  volume 

27  Young  senorita 

28  Paper  holder 

29  Enthralled 

31  Red -dogged 

32  Prepares  a  new  crop 

33  One  of  ten 

34  European  cavalry- 

man 

35  Privy.  In  Paris 

36  "Sweet  Is  the  breath 

1 1 , 

Milton 

37  "The  Big  — ":  Marx 

Bros, 
film 

38  Town  In  Ohio  or 

Oklahoma 

39  Stadium  seating 

40  ■'—  gun!" 

42  Accidental,  in  music 

43  Snug,  for  short 
47  Fraternity  letter 

49  Indo-Chinese  lan- 

guage 

50  Donald  Fagen  song 


■- 


44 
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DIRECT  DAILY 
SERVICE 

Plus  Fridsys.  Ssturdsys 
snd  Sundsys  to/from 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


LEAVE 

NORTH  ADAMS 

DAILY     Fri/Sat/Sun 

10:00       4:00 

A.M.  P.M. 

ONEWAY 

FARE  .  .      »22.00 

LEAVE 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

DAILY     FrI/Sat/Sun 

10:10       4:10 

AM  PM 

ONEWAY 

FARE     .  .   »21  .50 

SPECIAL    ONE  DAY 
ROUND    TRIP   from 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
Good  Day  of  coo    qc 
Sale  Only  .  .    *  /^  .  90 


8332 


0)  Bonanza 

yr^y  BUS    LINES      IMC. 


STOP  IN  OR  PHONE   FOR  SCHEDULES  &  TICKETS  TO  ALL  POINTS 

MORTH    ADAMS  WIL  LIAMSTOWM 

ENGLANDER  COACH  LINES,  Inc.  WILLIAMS  INN 

148  American  Legion  Drive  (Oa$i$  Plaza)  „..^1J*'"  J^Too-ii 

PHONE    664-4588   or   662-2016  PHONE    458-9371 
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The  Williams  Record 


October  11,  1983 


October  11,  1983 


The  Williams  Record 


ne^i^s 


LECTURE  NOTES 


Drinan  attacks 
Reagan 


"Something  very  dangerous 
and  reckless  is  going  on  in  Cen- 
tral America",  said  former 
Massachusetts  Congressman 
Father  Robert  Drinan  Thurs- 
day evening  as  he  lashed  out 
against  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  in  that  region. 

Citing  U.S.  subversion  of 
Nicaragua  and  support  for  El 
Salvador,  he  termed  U.S.  policy 
an  "awful  aberration.  We 
thought  all  of  these  things  were 
gone  forever,  but  it  is  happening 
again  before  our  very  eyes." 

Drinan,   a   Jesuit,    left   Con- 
gress   three   years   ago   when 
Pope   John    Paul   II   issued   a 
directive  ordering  priests  to  dis- 
associate    themselves    from 
politics.  He  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  and  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Central  and  La  tin 
America. 

On  this,  a  return  visit  to  Willi- 
ams, he  complimented  the  Col- 
lege on  its  "new  buildings, 
programs,  and  oversubscribed 
endowment",  but  added  that  "I 
wish  there 'd  be  a  few  more  stu- 
dent riots  on  campus." 

"Why  isn't  there  more  out- 
rage in  the  country  at  what  is 
going  on?"  he  asked.  "I  want 
the  American  people  to  rise  up 
and  say  you  can't  be  doing  this, 
it's  against  law  and  morality." 

'•They're  just  wrong" 

Drinan  dismissed  the  Reagan 
administration's    claims    that 
the  Nicaraguan  revoluUon  was 
communist  inspired.    "I'm  not 
attacking  their  sincerity",   he 
said,  "they're  just  wrong." 

"Catholics    were    in    revolt 
because  of  the  situation  in  Nica- 


ragua, not  because  of  commu- 
nism," Drinan  stressed.  He  said 
he  has  "loads  of  quarrels  with 
the  Sandanistas,  "  but  added 
every  new  government  has 
problems  at  the  outset. 

'1  hope  the  slaughter  of  the 
last  1000  days  will  persuade  us 
that  we  have  to  do  something 
very  different  in  the  last  400 
days  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion," Drinan  concluded. 

However,  he  emphasized,  the 
U.S.  cannot  succeed  because 
"the  peasants  are  determined 
to  win." 

"The  Reagan  administration 
is  getting  away  with  it  right 
now,"  he  charged,  "and  I  want 
students  all  over  this  earth  to  do 
what  the  kids  at  Stanford  did 
and  go  out  and  protest  what's 
going  on." 

—  by  Stuarl  Smith 

Films  lack 
gay  view 

Vito  Russo,  gay  film  critic 
and  author  of  'The  Celluloid 
Closet,  traced  the  history  of  the 
portrayal  of  homosexuals  in 
American  film  Saturday  even- 
ing as  part  of  last  weekend's 
Guadino  Forum,  "Gay  at  the 
Movies,  Gay  at  Williams." 

The  presentation  showed  how 
the  American  film  industry  has 
distorted  the  image  of  homosex- 
uals. "You'll  find  more  homo- 
phobia in  cinema"  than 
homosexuality,  Russo  said. 

When  homosexuality  began  in 
American  film,  it  was  usually 
used  as  a  foil,  he  said.  In  early 
films,  heterosexuals  and  homo- 
sexuals were  seen  as  the  "real 
man   and    the    sissy"   respec- 

Continueo'  on  Page  7 


BCnCON  STRCa 

We  provide  top  entertainment 
and  are  close  to  home- 


Wednesday  Nights  are  College  Nights 

with  $2.50  draft  specials— all  you  can  drink 
until  midnight,  and  dancing  to  the  music 
of  DJ  Steve  Binder. 

Thursday  Night 

50C  bar  drinks  —  25C  drafts 
rock  n  roll  with  Power  Age 

Friday  &  Saturday 

Power  Glide  from  Boston,  MA 

Sunday  Night 

Dancing  with  DJ  Steve  Binder 


street 


North  Adams  Inn 


K-K  Home  rt^art 


Route  8  South  Aboput  1   3  mile  on  right 


I 1    City  Hall 

Route  6  South 

(Downtown  N    Adams) 


Beacon 
Street 


CC  finishes  remainder  of  budget 


by  Nick  Levis 

In  a  busy  and  lively  meeting 
last  Thursday  the  College  Coun- 
cil encouraged  smokers  to 
be  more  considerate  of  non- 
smokers  and  debated  noise  lev- 
els on  campus  in  response  to 
proposals  on  the  subject  from 
the  Committee  on  Undergradu- 
ate Life. 

The  Council  acted  in  response 
to  the  complaints  of  non- 
smokers  about  smoking  in  the 
dining  halls,  especially  Dodd 
House.  When  the  issue  arose 
several  weeks  ago  one  Council 
member  suggested  establishing 
smoking  and  non-smoking 
areas  in  the  dining  halls. 

According  to  Council  Presi- 
dent Tom  Paper  '84,  however. 
Director  of  Food  Services  Jim 
Hodgkins    said   such   a   set-up 


would  be  impKJssible  to  enforce. 

Paper  therefore  suggested 
that  "we  urge  all  smokers, 
before  they  light  up,  to  ask  those 
nearby  whether  their  smoking 
will  be  offensive."  The  resolu- 
tion passed  12-8. 

The  CUL's  proposed  noise 
guidelines  (see  pg.  1)  were  then 
read,  including  a  provision  that 
students  inform  their  neighbors 
before  hand  of  their  intention  to 
play  loud  music.  The  proposal 
was  greeted  by  outright  laugh- 
ter from  many  Council 
members. 

Pap>er  decided  to  form  a  sub- 
committee to  write  and  submit 
to  the  CUL  a  more  restrained 
response  to  the  rules. 

The  Council  also  discussed 
the  opening  of  a  new,  all-night 
study  area  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
Hopkins  Hall.  The  study  area 


was  opened  by  Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor  as  a  result  of  a  Council 
initiative  to  find  a  replacement 
for  the  Van  Alstyne  Lounge  in 
the  Sawyer  Library  basement, 
which  now  closes  at  1  a.m. 

Several  council  members  felt 
the  Council  should  not  concede 
the  closing  of  the  lounge  without 
protest,  esp)ecially  since  stu- 
dents were  not  informed  of  the 
move  beforehand. 

The  discussion  on  the  remo- 
deling of  Baxter  Hall  included  a 
resolution  ranking  various  Bax- 
ter functions  on  the  basis  of 
importance.  The  resolution 
assigned  high  priority  to  a 
larger  mailroom,  a  student 
lounge,  "pool,  game,  and  TV 
room  —  in  some  capacity"  and 
space  for  the  College  Council, 
Purple  Key,  Williams  Record 
and  WCFM. 


COLLEGE  COUNCIL  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS:  The  Council  passed  all 
of  its  Finance  Committee's  recommendations  for  student  performance,  service  and  sports  groups 
without  much  debate  at  a  special  meeting  Oct.  3. 


Performance 

Cap  &  Bells 
Dance  Society 
Early  Music  Ensemble 
SAB    SAB 

Concert 

Coffeehouse 

SCB 

Jazz 

Comedy 
Juggler's  Vein 
Springstreeters 
S.L.A. 

Service 

Lehman  Service 
Peer  Health 
Purple  Key 
Recycling 

Sports 

Boat  Club 
Chess  Club 
Equesterian 
Ice  Hockey,  W 
Martial  Arts 
Military  History 
Outing  Club 
Roadrunners 
Rugby,  M 
Rugby,  W 
Sailing 
Scuba 

Volleyball,  M 
Water  polo,  M 
Waterpolo,  W 
WUFO 


'82-'83 

$4,900 

3,750 

62 

1300 

14,000 

3,700 

6,000 

3,850 


105 


845 


$4,750 
532 
245 
500 


$5,500 

60 

670 

275 


5.080 

215 

3,000 

1,050 

500 


380 

850 

160 

1,185 


Request 

'83-'84 

$7,500 

$7,500 

5.238 

3,788 

65 

65 

1,560 

350 

15,000 

14,225 

4,575 

3.775 

7,500 

6,500 

4,000 

4.000 

1,500 

500 

175 

75 

510 

404 

1,356 

888 

$4,500 

$3,750 

530 

450 

352 

210 

800 

(proposed)  250 

$6,200 

$5,950 

205 

185 

875 

785 

305 

250 

200 

200 

510 

130 

5,575 

5,325 

345 

295 

3,415 

2,830 

1,700 

1,394 

455 

455 

300 

100 

535 

425 

1,085 

985 

300 

300 

1,357 

1,142 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Wiltiamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-6081  8  am-11  pm  Th-Sat 


Miller  &  Lite 

ice-cold  12  oz.  bottles 
$10.99/case  -•■  dep. 


1.5  Litres 

Gallo,  Paul  Masson, 
Giumarra  Table  Wines 
All  $3.99  each 


All  Imported  Specials  Continue 

Proper  Identification  Required 


Route  2 


#Cotta^ 


•  baskets 

•  bedspreads 
•rugs 

•  window 
shades 

free  gift  wrapping 
open  7  days 

PITTSFIELD  STOCKBRIDOE 

WILLIAMSTOWN 


October 
Beer  Specials 

Bud  Suitcases 
$12.99/case 

Old  Milwaukee 
$8.99/cas8 

Pabst  $4.75/6-pk 
prices  do  not  include  dep. 

Many  Imported  Wine 
Specials  $1.99-$2.75 
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CUL 


Continued  from  Page  1 
lounge  would  not  be  the  right 
place  for  big  parties,  but  Direc- 
tor of  Food  Services  Jim  Hodg- 
kins said  the  North  dining  room 
could  be  used  for  freshmen 
parties. 

CUL  Chairman  David  Colby 
stressed  the  need  for  having 
offices  in  the  basement  and 
common  space  on  the  first  floor. 
Jordan  agreed,  saying  "we 
need  to  attract  more  people  to 
the  great  space  in  the 
basement." 

"Like  a  maze" 

"Right  now  the  feeling  is  like 
walking  through  a  maze,  and  we 
have  to  move  away  from  that," 
Jordan  said.  "We  might  put 
dedicated  uses  [such  as  the 
Record,  Outing  Club,  etc.]  in  the 
basement  because  then  people 
would  have  a  reason  to  go  down 
there." 


The  CUL  debated  over  the 
wording  in  a  letter  it  may  circu- 
late among  students  about  noise 
levels  on  campus. 

"Blasting  stereos  has  become 
the  norm,  and  people  objecting 
have  to  take  the  initiative, ' '  said 
Bolton.  "It  should  be  the  other 
way  around.  A  large  part  of  the 
day  should  be  quiet." 

Several  students  disagreed. 
"Unless  people  complain  about 
the  music,  you  have  to  assume 
it's  bothering  no  one,"  said  CUL 
member  Andrew  Cypiot  '85. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  letter 
proposes  that  people  play  music 
in  their  rooms  only  at  low  levels 
or  with  earphones  on,  and  that 
they  make  "every  effort  to 
inform  neighbors  well  before" 
playing  music  loudly.  No  vote 
was  taken  at  last  week's  meet- 
ing on  whether  to  accept  that 
wording. 


Gays  in  film 


Continued  from  Page  6 
tively,  said  Russo. 

Films,  said  Russo,  tend  to 
bring  out  peoples'  fear  of  homo- 
sexuality because  "male  inti- 
macy really  drives  people 
nuts." 

It  was  (Jnly  in  the  last  ten  to 
fifteen  years  that  gay  people 
attempted  to  change  that  por- 
trayal, according  to  Russo.  He 
said  that  gay  people,  like  him- 
self, had  seen  a  "double  vision" 
while  growing  up  in  America  in 
which  they  knew  they  were  dif- 
ferent, yet  tried  to  act  normal. 

For  that  reason  gay  people 
want  to  see  "a  redesigned  syste- 
matic experience,"  he  said. 
"Movies  are  made  for  white 
straight  teenagers." 

One  recent  example  of  gay 
experience  was  a  film  documen- 
tary titled  "The  Word  Is  Out," 


which  was  shown  Friday  and 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Bronfman. 

The  film  featured  interviews 
with  several  dozen  gays  and  les- 
bians who  described  their  expe- 
riences growing  up  homosexual 
in  decades  less  accepting  than 
this  one. 

Many  spoke  of  the  conflict 
involved  in  being  gay  in  the 
army,  in  the  church,  in  hetero- 
sexual marriages  and  even  in 
mental  institutions  where  they 
had  been  sent  because  of  their 
homosexuality. 

Although  most  felt  better 
adjusted  in  the  present  day  than 
in  the  past,  they  spoke  of  the 
feelings  of  isolation  and  lack  of 
self-worth  which  so  often 
accompanied  homosexuality 
then. 

—  by  John  Calderon 
and  Chris  Howlett 


ACSR 

Continued  from  Page  1 

According  to  Wood,  the  ques- 
tionaires  themselves  could 
cause  companies  to  change.  "If 
[shareholder  inquiries]  become 
too  much  of  a  nuisance,  these 
companies  may  decide  it's  not 
worth  it,"  he  said. 

Alternate  methods  of  effect- 
ing change  were  also  consi- 
dered. "Embargo  seems  to  me 
the  only  effective  way  to  get  cor- 
porations out,"  said  Wood. 
Lewis  and  Grabois  questioned 
that  view.  "Is  [getting  corpora- 
tions out  of  South  Africa]  the 
goal  or  is  it  trying  to  get  some 
fundamental  change  in  South 
Africa?"  Grabois  asked. 

Reilly,  who  along  with  Bal 
favors  total  divestment  as  the 
most  effective  plan,  claimed  the 
ACSR  "would  not  get  very  far  in 
a  discussion  of  total  divest- 
ment." 

John  D'Agostlni  76  disagreed, 
however,  saying  such  precon- 
ceptions were  unfair.  "Total 
divestment  is  an  alternative  ... 
an  idea  worth  at  least  spending 
some  time  talking  about." 


Fire 


Continued  from  Page  1 
duct,  but  declined  to  say  who, 
pending    a    meeting   with   the 
deans. 

The  heating  start-up  also  set 
off  the  sprinkler  systems  on  the 
upper  floor  of  Sewall  house 
when  a  steam  pipe  which  had 
been  recently  disconnected  by 
repairmen  released  steam  into 
one  of  the  bathrooms  and  trig- 
gered heat  sensors,  Wassenar 
said. 

"There  were  about  six  to  nine 
inches  of  water  everywhere," 
said  Ron  Issen  '84,  a  resident 
there.  The  water  ruined  rugs 
and  severely  damaged  wal- 
lpaper and  ceilings  in  the 
hallways. 
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In  fact,  we'll  even  pay  you  more  than  $575  a  month  wliile  you  attend.  That's 
in  addition  to  paying  for  your  full  tuition  and  required  books  and  fees. 

It's  all  part  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program. 
How  does  it  work? 

If  you're  selected  for  a  Physician  Scholarship-from  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force-you're  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  Reserve. 

While  you're  in  school,  you'll  serve  45  days  a  year  on  active  duty,  gaining 
valuable  medical  experience.  After  graduation,  you  will  serve  three  or  more 
years,  the  length  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  Service  selected  and 
years  of  scholarship  assistance  received. 

As  an  Armed  Forces  physician  you'll  receive  officer's  pay  and  benefits, 
and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  working  regular  hours.  You'll  also  see  a  diversity 
of  patients  and  have  opportunities  to  use  sophisticated  medical  technology. 

But  most  important,  while  you're  in  medical  school  we'll  help  pay  the  bills. 
For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon.  There's  no  obligation  whatsoever. 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  receiving  more  information  about  an  Armed  Forces  Health 
Professions  Scholarship.  Tunderstand  there  is  no  obligation.  9003 

Mail  this  coupon  to:  ..      .     ^      _^  ,.       .,w..,.e 

Armed  Forces  Scholarships,  PO.  Box  C1776,  Huntington  Station,  NY  11746 

Check  up  to  three:      D  ARMY      Tl  NAVY      D  AIR  FORCE 

Please  Print  All  Information  Clearly  and  Completely: 


t 


Name 


.riMale  l]  Female 


Address 


City 


.  state 


Phone 


Area  Code 


Number 


Soc  Sec.  No 


College 


Date  of  Graduation 


Month        Year 


I  Field  of  study 


The  information  you  voluntarily  provide  will  be  used  for  recruiting  purposes  only  The  more  complete  -t  is. 
the  better  we  can  respond  to  your  request  (Authority  10,  UbC  bOJ) 


McClelland's  Stationery  and  Office  Products 

Hallmark  Cards 
Crane  and  Eaton  Stationery 
School  Supplies 
Art  Supplies 


36  Spring  Slrt-el     -     -     Willianistown 
Telephone  458-4920 


NOW  YOU  CAN  ROLL 
WITH  THE  BEST! 

Blended  \  irginia  Cigarette  Tobacco 
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DrawMe. 


Tap  big  savings  with  a  keg  of  BuscK  Beer. 


The  best  way  to  keep  the 
cold  beer  flowing  at  parties  and 
picnics  is  with  a  keg  of  Busch  Beer. 

Because  when  you  buy 
Busch  by  the  keg,  you  can  quench 
the  thirst  of  many  and  save  money 


Plus  you  get  the  smooth  taste  of 
Busch  on  draught. 

So  next  time  you  and  your 
friends  get  together,  pick  up  a  keg 
of  smooth,  refreshing  Busch. 

And  draw  one. 


BUSCH. 


'beer 


For  your  next  party 

contact  your  campus  reps.: 


Head  for  the  Mountains. 


Mike  Coakley 
x6329 


and 


Ted  Thomas 
x63i0 


Harriers 
lose  to 
Dartmouth 

by  Chris  Stearns 

On  Saturday  the  men's  crossr- 
country  team  traveled  up  to 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  to 
take  on  Dartmouth,  UConn  and 
UMass  and  took  fourth  in  what 
proved  to  be  their  toughest  meet 
of  the  year  thus  far. 

Jim  Sapienzo  of  Dartmouth 
set  a  new  course  record  of  22: 26 
over  the  grueling  4.7  mile 
course.  Again  co-captain  John 
Nelson  led  the  way  for  the  Ephs 
as  they  finished  strongly  but 
they  could  only  muster  up 
enough  places  to  take  fourth. 

Eph  finishers 

Finishing  in  the  top  five  for 
the  Ephs  were  John  Nelson  '84 
in  12th;  freshman  Mike  Coyne, 
16th;  John  Ellison  '86,  17th; 
Brian  Angle  '84,  18th;  and  Co- 
Captain  Bennett  Yort  "84  in  24th 
place.  Also  finishing  well  for  the 
Ephs  were  co-captain  Bo 
Parker  '84  and  sophmore  Tom 
Pingree. 

Remarked  Farwell  on  his 
runners,  "John  Nelson  has 
really  been,  consistent  and  has 
done  a  good  job  for  us  all  year. 
Mike  also  ran  really  well  today 
and  this  race  has  been  great 
experience  for  everybody  on  the 
team.  I  just  hope  that  we  can 
pull  it  all  together  for  the  race 
on  Saturday." 

Saturday  the  team  will  travel 
to  Amherst  where  schools  from 
all  over  New  England  will  vie 
for  the  coveted  NESCAC  (New 
England  Small  College  Athletic 
Conference)  title.  It  is  a  historic 
meet  since  for  the  first  time  in 
NESCAC's  history  a  team  score 
will  be  kept.  The  Ephrunners 
figure  to  stand  well  in  the  meet 
and  possibly  walk  off  with  the 
crown. 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


Field  hockey 

The  field  hockey  team  lost  to 
Trinity  2-1  Saturday.  Emily 
Sneath  '85  scored  the  lone  Eph 
goal. 

On  Wednesday,  Middlebury 
defeated  the  Ephwomen  2-0  in 
heavy  rain. Coach  Julie 
McHugh  said,  "It  was  a  frus- 
trating game,  because  we 
played  well,  especially  in  the 
second  half.  We  out-shot  them, 
but  they  scored  both  goals  on 
penalty  kicks  on  fluke  penalties 
on  our  goalie  [Jean  Hakmiller 
•861." 

Men's  tennis 

The  men's  varsity  tennis 
team  completed  its  short  season 
on  Saturday,  hosting  RPI  for  a 
scrimmage.  The  three  fall 
matches  provide  a  chance  for 
some  veteran  players  to  com 
pete  against  other  schools, 
although  the  team's  real  season 
is  in  the  spring. 

Against  RPI,  a  match  that 
gave  the  coaches  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  some  JV  and  freshmen 
players  for  the  first  time,  the 
team  lost  7-2,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, several  standouts  played 
impressively. 

Frank  Gill  '86,  at  second  sin- 
gles, won  4-6,6-0,6-1.  The  other 
victory  was  recorded  by  the 
doubles  team  of  freshmen  Bob 
Kurtz  and  Albert  Ree  in  straight 
sets. 

Dartmouth  rolls 

Dartmouth,  a  very  strong  and 
deep  team  by  Division  III  stand- 
ards, beat  the  varsity  7-2  in  a 
scrimmage  on  Tuesday.  Only 
the  top  doubles  team,  Tim  Rives 
'85  and  Brook  Larmer  '84,  and 
the  third  duo  of  Gill  and  Mike 


Shore  '84  won.  Dartmouth, 
which  plays  a  full  fall  schedule, 
is  better  than  any  squad  the 
Ephs  will  face  this  spring. 

Second  in  tourney 

At  the  (ireat  Dane  Classic  in 
Albany  on  September  23-24,  Wil 
Hams  finished  tied  for  .second- 
(with  RPI  and  Albany  State)  out 
of  20  teams.  No  one  player  won 
his  division,  but  most  reached  at 
least  the  semifinals  so  the  point 
total  was  enough  to  tie  for 
second  behind  UVM. 

The  fall  season  helped  the 
coaches  determine  individual 
rank  and  prepare  for  the  spring. 
"I  think  we'll  have  a  good  sea- 
son," said  Coach  Ed  Grees," be- 
cause many  players  worked 
hard  and  did  well  this  fall." 

—  by  John  Srhafrr 


Women's 


won,"  Coach  Sean  Sloane  said. 
"It  was  actually  a  close  match 
with  many  of  the  scores  7-5  or  7-6 
in  the  third  set." 

The  absence  of  three  players 
did  hurt  the  team,  but  not  as 
much  as  the  conditions.  Rain 
drove  the  match  indoors  onto 
poor-quality  but  fast-paced 
courts  where  Middlebury  went 
on  the  offensive.  The  F^phs  did 
not  adapt  eisily  to  this  aggre- 
sive  style.  Outdoors  the  team 
might  have  fared  better,  but 
they  were  still  without  three 
regular  players. 

—  by  John  Srhafer 


Women's 


rugby 


tennis 


Running  into  their  toughest 
competition  of  the  year,  the 
women's  varsity  tennis  team 
was  routed  twice  last  week. 
Their  string  of  five  straight  wins 
was  snapped  Wednesday  at 
Middlebury.  and  this  Saturday 
Trinity  handed  them  a  9-0 
defeat,  making  their  record  5-3. 

Trinity,  the  top  Dlvlson  III 
team  In  New  England,  had  few 
problems  with  Williams.  The 
doubles  were  close, and  two 
went  to  three  sets,  but  overall 
the  Ephs  were  no  match  for  the 
powerful  Bantams. 

Unexpected  loss 

The  frustrating  8-1  loss  at 
Middlebury  was  not  as  expected 
as  the  Trinity  defeat.  Only 
sophomore  Sue  Brown  won, 
though  many  of  the  matches 
were   close.    "We  could   have 


Although  the  women's  rugby 
football  club  tied  Colgate  3-3  on 
Saturday,  the  Ephwomen 
played  a  skillful  and  exciting 
game  and  clearly  controlled  the 
game. 

The  Williams  scrum  and  line 
quelched  all  Colgate's  attempts 
at  breakaways  with  solid  tack- 
les and  strong  mauls.  Yet  the 
Eph  line  could  not  make  any 
breakaways  either.  No  tries 
were  scored,  although  Willi- 
ams continually  kept  Colgate 
near  their  try  line. 

Although  the  game  went  Into 
two  ten-minute  overtimes,  Wil- 
liams could  still  not  score. 

Conversion  kicks  brought  the 
only  points  to  the  game.  Helen 
Kaulbach  '85  managed  to  boot 
the  ball  over  the  goal  post  for 
three  points.  Then  Colgate 
brought  out  their  star  kicker  to 
tie  the  game  at  3-3. 

Good  technique 

Williams  showed  their  expe- 
rience and  tactical  skills  with 


fine  tackling,  rucking,  switch- 
ing and  kicking  techlnlques. 

Dorrie  Dewar  '85,  Becky 
Halle  '86,  Liz  Gardner  '87  and 
Missy  Wilcox  '87  displayed 
great  talent  In  the  line,  confus- 
ing Colgate  with  kicking  and 
switching  strategies.  President 
Sarah  Keohane  '84,  Sara  Har- 
kness  '85,  Betsy  Anderson  '87 
and  Sara  Flnnemore  '87  all 
played  remarkably,  consist- 
ently rucking  and  mauling  to 
get  possession  of  the  ball. 

Princeton  loss 

Williams  realized  these  tac- 
tics after  last  weekend's  game 
against  Princeton,  in  which  the 
women  were  unable  to  score 
against  the  Princeton  blockade, 
except  for  a  try  scored  on  the 
B-slde  by  Maureen  Ford  '87. 
Although  Williams  held  Its  own 
against  the  Amazon  women, 
Princeton  won  12-0  Aside  and 
12-4  B-slde. 

The  club  plays  Babson  this 
weekend. 


Women's 
soccer 

The  women's  soccer  team 
defeated  Trinity  1-0  on  Satur- 
day. Lisa  Dorion  '87  scored  the 
only  goal  of  the  game,  assisted 
by  Lindsay  Rockwood  '85. 
Goalie  Laura  Napolitano  '85 
saved  16  shots;  the  Trinity 
goalie  saved  six.  Trinity  out- 
shot  Williams  20-13. 

Last  Tuesday  the  team  lost  to 
Dartmouth  2-0. 

The  Ephwomen,  now  5-2, 
played  Union  yesterday  and 
face  Amherst  at  home 
Saturday. 


Water  polo  wins  tourney 


by  Ken  Irvine 

The  men's  water-polo  team 
took  the  first  step  toward 
repeating  as  New  England 
champions  last  weekend  when 
they  swept  the  first  league  tour- 
nament. The  Ephs,  who  upped 
their  record  to  13-1,  defeated 
Trinity,  Amherst,  Springfield 
and  Coast  Guard. 

The  women's  team  Is  also  off 
to  a  good  start,  having  defeated 
Mt.  Holyoke  13-8  in  a  game  in 
which  Chrissy  Radloff  '86 
played  particularly  well.  The 
women  are  led  by  senior  co- 
captains  Sally  Worthington  and 
Celia  Ciepiela. 

Shatkin  MVP 

The  men's  top  player  this 
weekend  was  Rob  Shatkin  '84. 
Although  not  the  top  scorer, 
Shatkin  was  voted  most  valua- 
ble player  of  the  tournament. 

The  team  was  executing  well 
on  the  weekend,  although  there 
were  a  few  minor  flaws  with 
their  passing.  Peter  Orphanos 
'85  said  "The  hole  was  set  well 


but  the  passes  were  wide,  caus- 
ing turnovers." 

The  Trinity  game  was  physi- 
cal, and  some  team  members 
suffered  cuts  and  abrasions,  but 
when  co-captaln  Jeff  Mills  '84 
dove  in,  he  settled  things  down. 
The  team  then  proceeded  on  to  a 
strong  victory,  12—4. 

Cube  offensive 

Against  Coast  Guard,  the 
Ephs  set  up  the  new  "cube"  for- 
mation offense,  which  was  led 
by  freshmen  Dean  Pomerleau 
and  Chris  Klrwln.  In  the  future 
the  team  will  be  looking  for 
Adam  Ifshin  '87  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  this  play. 

In  the  Amherst  game  a  slip  by 
junior  co-captain  Mark  Schmitz 
nearly  caused  a  bench-clearing 
brawl,  stemmed  by  the  quick 
action  of  Will  Andrew  '86.  Des- 
pite this  distraction  Williams 
worked  their  new  counter- 
offensive  successfully.  John 
Gould  '84  In  particular  was  driv- 
ing well. 


Rugby 


Continued  from  Page  10 


Salisbury  '87  deep  In  the  Williams  end.  Roger 
Merrlam  put  Williams  up  12-0  by  rushing  down 
the  pitch  to  field  his  own  punt.  Merrlam  beat  RPI 
to  the  ball  and  cruised  Into  the  try  zone. 

Mark  Tompkins  '86  scored  twice  in  the  second 
half  as  he  continually  outran  the  RPI  defenders. 
RPI  managed  to  score  a  meaningless  try  to  make 
the  final  20-4. 

C-side  wins 


soundly  defeated  the  Engineers,  9-0.  Merrlam, 
playing  again,  opened  the  scoring  with  a  penalty 
kick.  After  missing  on  several  close  chances,  Wil- 
liams scored  an  unlikely  try.  Jeff  May  '85  ran 
from  one  try  zone  to  the  other  to  score  the  longest 
try  in  WRFC  history.  Merrlam  converted  the  try 
to  make  the  score  9-0.  Also  helping  the  Williams 
cause  were  Barton  George  '87.  Sam  Chapman  '86 
and  Phil  Headlev '86.  ■• 


Despite  playing  only  half  of  a  game,  the  C-slde         Williams  plays  at  Siena  College  this  Saturday. 


YARNS 


Wool  blends 


Wool 

cottons 

by  Brunswick,  Phildar,  Candide,  Canshohocken. 

10%  off  with  this  ad  on  a 
purchase  of  $5.00  or  more 

THE  SEWING  NOOK 

Colonial  Shopping  Center 
Williamstown 


M.  m 


Levis 


JCANsvwf ; 


OUALrrV  NEVtR  00€8  OJT  Of  STYUE 


LEVI'S^  501  PREWASHED  BLUE  JEANS 

There's  just  one  thing  missing  from  these  classic  Levi's  "^  button-fly  501  jeans.  The 
shrinkage.  These  jeans  are  pre-washed  and  pre-shrunk  to  take  the  guess  work  out 
of  buying  Levi's"  button-fly  jeans.  The  pair  that  fits  just  right  when  you  try  them  on 
will  still  fit  right  after  you  wash  them. 
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Soccer  beats  Trinity  3- 1 ;    Gridders  outplayed,  lose  41-14 


ties  North  Adams  State 


by  Greg  Leeds  and  Mike  Best 

The  men's  soccer  team 
boosted  its  record  to  3-1-2  with  a 
3-1  win  over  Trinity  Saturday. 

After  a  scoreless  first  half, 
Jeff  McEvoy  '86  penetrated 
Trinity's  defense,  scoring  off  a 
corner  kick  six  minutes  Into  the 
second  period.  Williams'  lead 
was  soon  eliminated,  though,  as 
Trinity's  Chris  Downs  put  the 
ball  in  from  ten  yards  after  slip- 
ping through  the  Williams 
defense. 

Defense  key 

Coach  Michael  Russo  said 
that  the  "back  four",  the 
defense  of  Mark  Schroeder  '86, 
Jon  Deveaux  '87,  Helge  Weiner 
'87  and  Doug  McKenney  '85,  was 
once  again  outstanding.  Led 
by  goalkeeper  Ted  Murphy  '85, 
they  have  allowed  only  four 
goals  in  six  games. 

Murphy  was  again  very  con- 
sistent. Though  not  tested 
much,  he  "had  some  outstand- 
ing saves",  according  to  Russo. 

Williams  asserted  itself  later 
in  the  period  when  John  Camp- 
bell '84  SQpred  as  he  put  a  corner 
kick  straight  into  the  net.  Then, 
with  2: 30  left  in  the  game,  John 
Austin  '87  put  in  the  clincher  off 
an  assist  from  McEvoy.  It  was 
his  first  goal  of  the  year,  "which 
added  to  the  excitement"  said 
Russo. 

Russo  pleased 

The   Ephmen    were   clearly 


dominant  but,  according  to 
sweepback  Deveaux,  "The 
score  should  have  been  9-0." 
Russo  said  that  he  plans  to  work 
on  creating  more  scoring  oppor- 
tunities. Nevertheless,  he  said 
he  is  quite  pleased  with  the 
team's  performance  this  year. 

Tie  North  Adams 

In  an  exciting  game  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  Ephs  played  to  a 
scoreless  tie  with  North  Adams 
State.  The  action  went  from  end 
to  end  throughout  the  game,  but 
neither  team  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  scoring  opportun- 
ities. Despite  the  score,  Williams 
controlled  the  ball  significantly 
more  than  North  Adams  did. 
Said  Russo,  "From  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  it  was  our  best 
game  this  year." 

The  Ephs  outshot  North 
Adams  by  only  20-17,  but  just 
four  of  North  Adams'  shots  were 
on  goal,  as  opposed  to  Williams' 
12.  Once  again  the  back  four 
pi:ovided  solid  defense,  limiting 
North  Adams'  chances. 

Sophomore  Paul  Williamson 
nearly  scored  on  a  header  that 
hit  the  crossbar  and  fell  on  the 
goal  line.  However,  the  Ephs 
were  unable  to  get  to  the  ball  in 
time  to  put  it  in.  Later,  Clark 
Otley  '86  had  an  open-net  shot 
blocked  by  a  defender,  and  a 
subsequent  shot  went  wide. 

The  Ephmen's  next  game  is 
against  a  tough  Bowdoin  team 
on  Saturday  at  home. 


by  Paul  Meeks 

The  Bantams  of  Trinity 
thrashed  the  football  team  this 
Saturday  at  Jessee  Field  in 
Hartford  41-14.  Trinity  scored 
three  times  before  the  Ephs  got 
on  the  board  while  rolling  up  .500 
total  yards  against  the  Eph 
defense. 

Trinity  junior  quarterback 
Joe  Shield  completed  20  of  28 
passes  for  344  yards  and  two 
touchdowns.  Junior  split  end 
Tim  McNamara  hauled  in 
eleven  spirals  for  234  yards, 
including  a  57  yard  touchdown 
with  2:18  remaining  in  the  first 
period. 

Senior  running  back  Ned  Ide 
inflicted  the  most  damage  with 
121  yards  and  three  touchdowns 
rushing  in  addition  to  three 
receptions  for  31  yards  and 
another  score.  Fortunately  for 
the  Ephs,  Ide  will  graduate  in 
June,  but  theShield-McNamara 
passing  combination  will  return 
next  year. 

Williams  offense 

Williams  quarterback  B.J. 
Connolly  '84  aired  the  pigskin  33 
times,  completing  15  for  201 
yards,  but  was  intercepted 
twice.  Tight  end  John  McCarthy 
'84  led  all  Eph  receivers  with 
five  receptions  for  85  yards. 

Fullback  Ted  Thomas  '85 
hustled  for  88  rushing  yards  and 
both  of  Williams'  touchdowns, 
capping  drives  at  1:43  in  the 
second  and  10: 27  in  the  fourth 
periods  respectively 

The  Ephs  proved  they  could 
move  the  ball  against  the  Ban- 
tams when  Connolly  directed  an 
eleven  play,  80-yard   drive  to 


New  track  for  Field  House 


by  Lisa  Payne 

The  College  plans  to  resur- 
face the  indoor  track  at  the 
Town.?  Field  House  this  winter 
with  a  new  substance  which  will 
cut  down  on  running  injuries, 
according  to  varsity  track 
coach  Richard  Farley. 

He  said  the  main  incentive  for 
the  new  surface  is  the  "physio- 
logical problems  we've  had  with 
runners  on  the  hard  surface. 
Women,  especially,  have  gotten 
shin  splints,"  which  are  small 
fractures  of  the  leg  bones. 

The  athletic  department  has 
chosen  an  elastic,  thirteen 
millimeter-thick  surface  called 
Rekortan  to  cushion  the  track. 
This  German-made  product 
now  covers  the  Olympic  outdoor 
stadiums  in  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
Los  Angeles.  However,  the  Wil- 
liams facility  will  be  the  first 
American  indoor  track  with  a 
Rekortan  surface. 

As  a  result  Farley  said,  "I 
think  they  will  use  this  as  a 
showcase  and  do  a  first-class 
job." 


Only  the  running  surface 
from  the  pole  lane  out  is  being 
resurfaced,  since  that  is  the 
part  of  the  recreational  floor 
which  receives  the  most  use, 
Farley  said. 

Before  finalizing  the  decision 
to  use  Rekortan,  the  athletic 
department  sent  a  square-foot 
sample  of  the  present  Tartan 
track  to  Germany  to  insure  that 
the  bond  between  the  two  would 
be  chemically  correct.  The 
department  also  contacted 
other  institutions  which  had 
used  the  surface,  and  they 
endorsed  it  as  "a  top-shelf  pro- 
duct," Farley  said. 

$36,000  "very  fair" 

In  addition,  the  athletic 
department  compared  the  price 
of  Rekortan,  around  $36,000,  to 
that  of  other  surfaces  and  found 
it  "very  fair,"  Farley  said.  The 
money  is  being  provided  by 
Mrs.  Herbert  Towne,  wife  of  the 
alumnus  who  donated  the  field 
house.  Mrs.  Towne  has  estab- 
lished a  fund  to  maintain  the 
building,  said  Farley. 

"We  are  very  satisfied  with 


the  bonding  and  warranty  and 
super-satisfied  with  the  price" 
of  the  track,  said  Robert  Peck, 
chairman  of  the  athletics 
department. 

Farley  said  he  hopes  that  the 
new  Rekortan  surface  will 
make  track  practice  more  plea- 
sant and  productive.  With  the 
present  hard  surface  so  condu- 
cive to  injuries,  "we  don't  work 
hard  [workout]  days  back-to- 
back,"  explained  Farley.  "The 
track  team  should  improve 
because  kids  will  be  able  to 
work  out  more." 

"In  the  long  run,"  he  said, 
"the  make-up  of  Rekortan  is 
sufficient  for  fast  times  and  best 
to  prevent  injuries."  Peck 
hopes  it  will  "alleviate  com- 
plaints from  joggers,  too." 

The  resurfacing  process 
should  take  about  three  days 
and  is  tentatively  scheduled 
sometime  between  the  start  of 
exams  and  Christmas.  "If  we 
did  it  any  other  time  people 
would  be  biting  at  the  bit  to  get 
in  and  use  it , "  Farley  explained. 
"This  way  we  have  two  weeks 
for  it  to  set  up." 


Three  sides  of  rugby 
all  mutilate  Engineers 


by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  rugby  football  club  continued  its  winning 
ways  Saturday,  as  all  three  sides  defeated  the 
RPI  opposition. 

Aside  edges  RPI 

The  Aside  never  really  got  untracked  but  man 
aged  to  beat  RPI  on  talent  alone.  Williams  scored 
early  when  George  Clemens  '86  touched  down  a 
try  after  some  tough  running  by  Brad  Bissell  '86. 
RPI  came  back  with  a  drop  kick  to  make  the  score 
4-3  at  the  half. 

RPI  went  ahead  6-4  on  a  penalty  kick.  Williams 


regained  a  one  point  lead  when  Bob  Ause  *85 
scored  on  a  penalty  kick  into  a  strong  wind.  The 
remainder  of  the  game  Williams  held  off  the 
threatening  RPI  squad.  John  Frese  '84,  Peter 
Aiken  '86  and  Paul  Hoban  '86  shone  for  Williams 
all  game  long. 

B's  crush  KPI 

The  B-side  game  was  never  in  doubt  as  Willi- 
ams scored  early  and  often.  Tim  Faselt  '86 
opened  the  scoring  on  a  long  run  started  by  Matt 
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paydirt  to  end  the  second  quar- 
ter. Chris  Chapman  '85  added 
the  point-after  to  Thomas'  eight 
yard  score  to  close  the  gap  to 
20-7. 

The  Bantams  ended  any 
thoughts  of  an  Eph  rally  when 
ide  capp£»d  a  61-yard  drive  with 
his  third  score,  an  eleven  yard 
sweep  around  right  end,  less 
than  four  minutes  into  the  third 
period. 

Special  teams 

All  day  Trinity  helped  itself  to 
great  field  position  through  the 
"hidden  yards"  of  special  team 
play.  Punter  John  DeLorenzo 
'84  was  forced  to  kick  eight 
times  as  the  p]phs  failed  to  con- 
tain the  Bantams,  who  returned 
the  ball  for  105  total  yards.  Willi- 
ams managed  only  seven  yards 
in  three  punt  returns  during  the 


contest. 

Injuries  have  crippled  the 
Kphmen  in  past  weeks.  Center 
(ireg  Taylor  '86,  running  backs 
Sean  Crotty  '84,  Jeff  Congdon 
'84  and  Jay  Hickman  'H6  are 
cogs  missing  in  the  Williams 
offensive  machine. 

Defensively,  end  Doug 
Staiger  '84,  tackles  Matt 
Kennedy  '84  and  Tony  (iioffre 
'85,  and  backs  Mike  deWindt  '85 
and  Tom  MacLean  '84,  are  lost. 

FJxcuses  aside,  the  F^phs 
faced  a  more  talented  opponent 
in  the  Bantams  Saturday  and 
would  have  had  to  play  per- 
fect football  to  win. 

The  Kphs  try  to  even-up  their 
1-2  record  at  the  friendly  con- 
fines of  Weston  Held  against 
Bowdoin  Saturday  at  1:30. 


Behind  guard  Dan  Keating  '84,  quarterback  B.J.  Connolly  '84  rolls 
out  with  tight  end  John  McCarthy  '84  open  for  the  pass.(Eagon) 

Spikers  nail  Union, 
North  Adams  State 

by  Sara  Griffiths 

The  women's  volleyball  team  proved  their  tenacity  when  they 
defeated  both  Union  College  and  arch-rival  North  Adams  State  on 
Thursday.  The  two  wins  boost  their  record  to  7-4  at  the  midpoint  of 
the  season. 

Against  North  Adams,  Williams  started  out  on  top  in  both  games 
and  maintained  consistent  offensive  play  to  win  15-1,  15-4.  Some 
new  team  members  contributed  strongly  to  the  win— freshmen 
Carol  Smallwood,  Sumin  Eng  and  Martha  Hoopes  set  up  strong 
attacks  that  North  Adams  couldn't  return. 

Beat  Union 

In  the  first  game  against  Union,  Williams  served  six  points  before 
Union  got  on  the  scoreboard.  Starting  setter  Mary  Hickcox  '86 
became  an  effective  front  row  hitter  and  found  the  holes  in  Union's 
defense.  Williams  took  the  game  15-7. 

Union  made  a  strong  comeback  in  the  second  game,  scoring  14 
points  to  Williams'  7.  Union  missed  several  opportunities  to  take 
the  game  and  Williams  capitalized  on  Union's  mistakes. 

College  to  host 
Olympic  field  hockey 


The  U.S.  Olympic  field 
hockey  team  will  be  playing 
against  the  Ephwomen  at  Willi- 
ams in  two  weeks. 

The  Olympic  team  includes 
Williams  Coach  Chris  Larson 
Mason  (on  leave  this  year)  and 
alum  Leslie  Milne  '79.  They  will 
play  an  exhibition  against  Willi- 
ams at  4:  (K)  on  Monday  October 
24  at  4:(M)  at  Weston  Eield.  The 
Olympians  will  also  give  a  clinic 
that  night  at  Towne  Field 
House. 

Williams  Coach  Julie 
McHugh  said, "This  should  be 
great  exposure  for  the  girls  on 
our  team.  They'll  get  to  see  good 
hockey,  and  compete  in  high 
quality  hockey  games. 

"1  hope  the  girls  will  realize 


that  the  Olympic  style  field 
hockey  is  not  that  far  removed 
from  what  they're  doing." 

The  Olympians  are  touring 
eight  New  England  colleges 
with  the  dual  purpose  of  raising 
funds    for    their    training   and 

bringing  top-caliber  field 
hockey  to  New  England  colleges 
and  high  schools. 

After  the  game  pitting  Ephs 
against  Olympians,  the  teams 
will  be  jumbled,  with  both 
teams  having  Olympians  and 
Ephwomen.  "I  think  many  peo- 
ple will  be  surprised  at  how  well 
our  girls  do  when  playing  with 
the  Olympians,"  McHugh  said. 

The  event  is  co-sponsored  by 
Merrill  Lynch  and  V-8.  V-8  juice 
will  be  distributed  at  the  game. 
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Gunman  accosts  students, 
town  teen  to  be  charged 


by  Christian  Howlett 

Two  Williams  students  were 
accosted  Wednesday  night  out- 
side East  College  by  a  Wllliam- 
stown  teenager  wielding  a  gun. 
No  one  was  hurt  but  police  said 
they  will  charge  17-year-old 
David  Tanzman  with  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  illegal 
possession  of  a  handgun,  pos- 
session of  a  deadly  weapon  and 
possession  of  marijuana,  a 
Class  D  substance. 

Shannon  McKeen  *85  and 
Mark  Evans  '85,  who  are  both 
Junior  Advisors  in  East,  were 
involved  in  the  Incident,  which 
took  place  at  around  midnight. 

According  to  McKeen,  the 
altercation  started  when  Evans 
and  Charlie  Mitchell  '84,  who 
were  waiting  for  McKeen  on  the 
corner  of  Route  2  and  Spring 
Street,  saw  a  fourth  person 
cross  Spring  Street  to  Lasell 
Gymnasium.  McKeen  said  that 


as  the  pedestrian  crossed,  a 
blue  car  coming  up  Spring 
Street  sped  up  and  swerved  as 
though  to  hit  him. 

An  angered  Evans  then  threw 
beer  into  the  car  as  it  passed, 
said  McKeen.  Later,  as  the  two 
walked  toward  East,  the  car 
pulled  into  the  driveway 
between  East  and  Lawrence 
Halls  and  the  driver  yelled  "Are 
you  the  guys  who  threw  beer  in 
my  car?" 

"Boolis  around  my  head" 

McKeen  said  he  responded  by 
yelling  "are  you  the  guy  that 
tried  to  hit  somebody?"  The 
driver  then  got  out  of  the  car, 
demanding  to  know  who  had 
thrown  the  beer.  He  said  "I'm 
either  going  to  beat  their  face  in 
or  put  a  hole  in  their  head," 
according  to  McKeen. 

"He  said  he  was  going  to  wrap 
my  books  around  my  head," 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Junior  Paul  Coleman  hauls  in  the  final  two-point  conversion  to  tie  Tufts  in  the  Eph's  amazing 
comeback.  See  story  page  12.  (Sedlock) 


House  presidents'  inaction 
draws  threats  from  Kenyatta 


Reported  hy  Stuart  Smith,  Chria 
Howlett  ami  Vlelisaa  Matthea; 
written  hy  Jefj  Brainard 

Several  house  presidents 
have  expressed  feelings  rang- 
ing from  anger  to  indifference 
over  a  letter  sent  to  them  by 
Dean  of  Housing  Mary 
Kenyatta  on  Oct.  5  asking 
them  to  submit  to  her  the 
guidelines  they  had  estab- 
lished on  noise  control  in  their 
respective  dormitories. 
Kenyatta's  letter  threatened 
that  she  would  take  discipli- 
nary action  against  house 
presidents  who  were  slow  in 
responding. 

Kenyatta's  request  for 
guidelines  stems  from  a  pas- 
sage in  The  Student  Handbook 
which  states  that  the  deans 
have  the  right  to  receive  a 
summary  of  the  rights  of  dor- 
mitory residents  from  house 
presidents  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year.  The  rule  asks  for  a 
written  summary  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  discussion  and 
resolution  by  house  members 
of  what  these  rights  should  be. 

Kenyatta  asked  that  the 
summaries  be  turned  in  "dur- 
ing the  month  of  Septeml)er." 
In  a  subsequent  letter  to  house 
presidents  she  set  a  Sept.  26 
deadline. 

Many  house  presidents 
missed  the  deadline.  Kenyatta 
responded  with  another  letter 
on  Oct.  5,  which  this  time 
threatened  disciplinary  action 
if  the  guidelines  were  not 
turned  in  by  Oct.  17.  The  deans 
have  the  authority  to  give  a 
variety  of  disciplinary  punish- 
ments, ranging  from  a  warn- 
ing to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

•*Too  severe" 

Most  house  presidents  felt 
the  threat  was  inappropriate. 
Jean  Marie  Congdon  '84,  presi- 
dent of  Bryant  House,  said  she 
thought  "the  threat  of  discipli- 
nary action  was  too  severe," 
but  said  "a  lot  of  people  are 
taking  it  really  lightly." 

Others  were  surprised  and 
curious  about  the  threat.  "For 


Assistant  Dean  Mary  Kenyatta 

her  to  threaten  me  with  disci- 
plinary action  about  some- 
thing that  is  an  extracurri- 
cular act— I  don't  think  that  is 
within  her  bounds  as  a  dean," 
said  Oliver  Johnson  '84,  presi- 
dent of  A-Gar-Wood  House. 

"What  could  she  do?"  asked 
Mark  Rice  '84,  president  of 
Prospect  House.  Rice  said  he 
delayed  responding  in  order  to 
"give  people  a  chance  to  live  in 
the  house"  before  holding  the 
meeting. 

Others  said  that  they  sym- 
pathized with  Kenyatta's 
action.  "Sometimes  I  think 
that's  the  only  way  you  can  get 
people  to  do  things,"  said  Car- 
ter House  President  Bob  Ause 
'86. 

Didn't  plan  to  punish 

Kenyatta  said  last  Friday 
that  she  never  actually 
planned  to  take  specific  disci- 
plinary action  against  the 
house  presidents. 

"I  thought  that  after  receiv- 
ing the  letter  they  would  take 
the  responsibility  seriously, 
and  there  would  t»e  no  need  for 
action,"  she  said. 

The  whole  purpose  of  having 
house  meetings  on  noise  guide- 
lines was  "to  put  the  issue 
back  into  the  houses,  and  deal 
with  the  issues  there," 
Kenyatta  said.  "I've  gotten 
very  good  reports  of  discus- 
sions and  hope  it  has  served  a 
useful  purpose." 

Kenyatta  said  she  thinks 
noise  is  a  real  problem  on  cam- 


pus, and  she  noted  that  it  may 
l>e  one  reason  for  the  decline  In 
Mission  Park's  popularity  in 
housing  selections  last  year. 
"If  we  can  get  a  handle  on  the 
problem,  it  would  h*»  a  much 
more  attractive  place  to  live," 
she  said. 

"Little  to  ask" 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  said  he  did  not  know 
that  Kenyatta  had  made  the 
threat  of  disciplinary  action, 
but  he  backed  the  move. 

"It's  an  established  rule  of 
the  College,"  said  O'Connor 
about  the  noise  meetings.  "It 
is  the  deans'  prerogative  to 
challenge  someone  on  it.  It 
seems  very  little  to  ask.  I  can 
see  why  she'd  be  irritated." 

He  said  the  deans  need  the 
statements  because  many 
house  residents  do  not  try  to 
work  out  their  grievances  with 
the  house  officers  and  com- 
plain directly  to  the  deans  and 
Security  instead. 

"We  need  to  know  what  each 
house's  agreement  is,  so  we 
can  say  [to  those  who  come  to 
the  deans],  'you  should  go 
back  and  try  to  talk  it  out  with 
the  officers  first,'"  O'Connor 
said. 

O'Connor  said  that  the 
deans'  approach  is  intended  to 
minimize  their  interference  in 
student  affairs.  But  several  of 
the  presidents  said  that  the  let- 
ter was  itself  interference. 
"A  lot  of  baloney" 

According  to  Armstrong 
House  President  Richard 
Dodds  '84,  the  presidents  told 
Kenyatta  at  a  housing  com- 
mittee meeting  that  "this  Is  a 
lot  of  baloney,  we've  taken 
care  of  it,  so  get  off  our  backs. 
It's  getting  down  to  personal 
issues." 

Spencer-Brooks  President 
Helen  Mango  '85  said  that 
"quiet  hours,"  or  noise  cur- 
fews, were  a  bad  idea  because 
house  members  would  be  dis- 
couraged from  asking  others 
to  turn  down  stereos  during 
hours  Ijefore  the  set  curfew. 


Council  to  Trustees: 
We  need  more  power 


by  Charles  P.  Goodwin 
and  Jeff    Brainard 

Members  of  the  College  Coun- 
cil complained  to  several  trus- 
tees at  an  Oct.  13  meeting  that 
the  Council  lacks  power  to  make 

important  College  decisions 
affecting  students  and  that  it 
has  trouble  representing  stu- 
dent opinion.  The  Council  met 
with  the  Trustee's  Committtee 
on  Campus  Life  during  the  Trus- 
tees' semi-annual  visit  to  cam- 
pus last  weekend. 

In  a  later  meeting  Oct.  20,  the 
Council  formed  a  committee  to 
better  communicate  with  stu- 
dents who  serve  on  College 
committees. 

Jan  Van  Eck  '85,  vice- 
president  of  the  Council,  told  the 
trustees  that  "Council 
members  want  to  make  conclu- 
sive decisions  on  "College  deci- 
sions that  affect  our  life— the 
flume,  an  all-night  lounge,  leav- 
ing [transfering  out  of] 
houses." 

Council  President  Tom  Paper 
'84  said  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  student  input  into  deci- 
sions like  the  end  of  all-night 
studying  in  the  Van  Alstyne 
lounge  in  Sawyer  Library. 

"Unilateral  decisions" 

In  response  Trustee  E.  Wayne 
Wilkens  said  that  the  Council 
should  be  "very  careful  about 
wanting  to  make  unilateral 
decisions." 

Dean  Daniel  O'Connor 
reminded  Paper  that  there  are 
three  student  members  on  the 
Library  Committee,  a  group 
which  approved  the  head  librar- 
ian's   proposal    that    the    Van 


Alstyne  lounge  be  closed. 

Van  Eck  said  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Council  is  not  more 
effective  Is  that  there  are  too 
many  pathways  for  students  to 
express  opinion. 

"Decentralization  Is  one  of 
the  problems  we  face,"  he  said. 
"There  are  too  many  structures 
for  student  Input,  and  no  body 
exists  to  take  the  bottom  line." 
He  said  the  Council  was  the  best 
body  for  consolidating  student 
opinion  since  it  had  the  easiest 
path  for  information  flow  from 
the  students,  via  the  representa- 
tives and  the  House  Presidents. 

Trustee  Andrew  D.  Heineman 
agreed  that  the  Trustees  "do 
need  student  input"  and  that 
decentralization  of  student 
power  makes  "life  hard  for  the 
Trustees." 

"Broad  section" 

However,  he  said  the  Trustees 
still  need  to  speak  to  many  stu- 
dent groups,  because  in  the 
past,  when  the  Trustees  thought 
they  had  surveyed  "a  broad  sec- 
tion of  the  student  body"  on 
some  issue,  it  turned  out  to  be 
"only  one  or  two  students  speak- 
ing for  themselves." 

Van  Eck  said  other  campus 
groups  dealing  with  student 
issues  are  not  representative  of 
students.  He  criticized  the  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Life 
for  not  communicating  with  the 
student  body  or  with  the  Coun- 
cil. One  of  the  CUL's  main 
responsibilities  Is  to  report  stu- 
dent opinion  to  the  Trustees. 

Van  Eck  also  criticized  the 
Gargoyle  Society,  calling  It  a 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Phyllis  Schlafly's  upcoming  lecture  will  test  how  openly  we  at  Willi- 
ams can  debate  controversial  ideas.  Her  visit  will  give  many  people  an 
opportunity  to  consider  anew  positions  they  had  previously  dismissed. 
As  extreme  as  those  positions  might  be,  they  can  lend  insight  into  the 
thinking  of  more  moderate  political  figures. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  a  very  conservative  campus— conservative  in 
that  word's  traditional  meaning:  slow  or  unwilling  to  accept  new  ideas 
or  changes.  We  often  recognize  this  stubborn  inflexibility  in  our  oppo- 
nents, but  when  faced  with  an  opposing  view,  many  of  us  recede  into 
mockery  rather  than  discussion.  This  close-mindedness  is  most  visible 
when  it  surfaces  in  intellectual  arrogance  rather  than  curiosity. 

This  arrogance  cuts  down  the  debate  from  which  we  could  all  learn. 
Smith  College's  rebellion  against  Jean  Kirkpatrick  last  spring  made  her 
a  martyr  to  those  who  like  her  and  left  her  opponents  clinging  to  beliefs 
that  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  debate.  Closer  to  home,  many 
found  Mary  Daly's  rhetoric  extreme  beyond  reason  during  her  visit  to 
campus  last  year.  Nonetheless,  those  who  opened  their  ears  could  have 
gleaned  insight  into  the  foundations  of  a  broad  range  of  feminist  thought. 
Phyllis  Schlafly's  views  are  similarly  polar,  and  they  can  similarly  be 
applied  to  a  broad  range  of  thought. 

As  an  open  marketplace  of  ideas,  Williams  encourages  speakers  of 
varied  stances.  No  student  is  expected  to  agree  with  everything 
expressed,  but  anyone  who  is  * 'too  smart"  to  listen  is  really  too  dumb  to 
learn. 


Unnecessary  roughness 

Dormitory  living  can  become  loud,  and  it  Is  therefore  understandable 
that  the  deans  ask  house  presidents  to  establish  regulations  for  dealing 
with  noise.  Recently,  some  presidents'  failure  to  meet  a  deadline  for 
submitting  those  regulations  led  to  an  ambiguous  threat  of  disciplinary 
action  from  Dean  Kenyatta.  That  threat  went  far  beyond  the  context  of 
their  tardiness. 

That  "disciplinary  action"  was  never  specified  added  to  the  threat.  To 
most  of  us,  that  phrase  connotes  fitting  punishment  for  academic  misbe- 
havior or  the  commision  of  a  crime  against  campus  or  student.  How 
severely  can  someone  by  punished  for  a  late  letter?  Not  severely,  one 
hopes,  but  Kenyatta's  letter  did  not  say. 

One  also  must  ask  how  severely  the  deans  can  punish  someone  for  his 
conduct  in  an  extra-curricular  activity.  Non-performance  on  the  job 
should  lead  to  loss  of  the  job,  not  "disciplinary  action." 

The  greatest  indignity,  perhaps,  is  that  the  threat  was  idle.  Kenyatta 
herself  had  no  specific  punishment  in  mind  when  she  wrote  the  letter— 
she  simply  hoped  to  scare  the  delinquent  presidents  into  action.  Empty 
threats  are  counterproductive  to  good  relations  between  students  and 
Hopkins  Hall. 

Luckily,  we  do  not  have  a  general  noise  problem  on  campus.  We  have  a 
few  isolated  incidents  of  loud  stereos  or  typing.  Those  incidents,  as  the 
deans  recognize,  can  be  handled  through  the  houses.  The  deans  want 
houses  to  practice  self-governance,  so  they  ought  to  find  ways  to  make 
sure  the  process  works.  Saying  "boo!  "  is  not  the  answer. 
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LETTERS 


Noise 


To  the  editor: 

In  response  to  the  article  on  the  CUL's 
proposed  letter  concerning  stereos,  I 
agree  completely  with  Professor  Bolton. 
Page  23  of  The  1983  Student  Handbook 
states:  "The  creation  of  persistent  and 
excessive  noise  is  a  violation  of  good  con- 
duct." It  makes  no  difference  whether 
someone  complains  directly  to  the  per- 
petrator of  that  noise;  one  should  listen 
to  music  because  one  wants  to  listen  to  it, 
not  because  one  wants  to  broadcast  it  to 
all  others  to  hear. 

In  addition,  I'm  appalled  by  the  atti- 
tude voiced  by  CUL  member  Cypiot,  that 
"unless  people  complain  about  the 
music,  you  have  to  assume  it's  bothering 
no  one."  As  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  human  nature  will  say,  people 
prefer  the  route  of  least  resistance, 
which  is  not  to  complain.  Peer  pressure 
being  what  it  is  on  campus,  few  students 
are  going  to  risk  the  negative  social 
implications  of  being  a  complainer,  and 
will  suffer  in  silence.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
students  who  wear  their  stereos  in  public 
should  consider  that,  even  if  no  one  com- 
plains, it  will  be  bothering  a  number  of 
people. 

Incidentally,  I  would  feel  equally 
strongly  about  Beethoven  being  played 
under  such  circumstances  as  about  any 
rock  music.  It's  the  invasion  of  privacy 
that  concerns  me.  It's  like  going  to  a  res- 
taurant and  having  waiters  come  along 
and  stuff  unwanted  food  into  my  mouth, 
completely  out  of  my  control. 

Douglas  B.  Moore 
Professor  of  Music 


more  reason  to  be  alarmed.  The  median 
grade  for  1982-83  is  8.49,  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  grade  point  higher  than  the 
mean  of  8.23. 

David  A.  Booth 
Associate  Provost 


Leni 


nin 


To  the  editor: 

I'm  writing  to  the  Record  because  by 
the  time  the  next  issue  of  The  Williams 
Republican  comes  out,  everyone  will 
have  completely  forgotten  about  the 
first. 

Who  is  the  mysterious  Nikolai  Lenin 
referred  to  on  the  back  page  of  their 
October  13  issue?  I  have  heard  much 
about  a  Vladimir  Il'lch  Lenin,  and  even 
of  a  pseudonym  he  wrote  under,  N. 
Lenin.  Never,  however,  have  I  heard  of  a 
Nikolai  Lenin. 

As  John  Washington,  our  first  Presi- 
dent, used  to  say,  "Better  dead  than 
red— especially  if  you  can't  get  the  Com- 
mie's name  right." 

Katya  Hokanson  '84 


Gargoyles 


Grades 


To  the  editor: 

Your  article  on  grade  "Inflation  [Oct.  4 
issue ]  cites"  accurate  numbers,  but  they 
represent  the  mean  grade  point  average 
rather  than  the  median.  Both  the  mean 
and  the  median  are  types  of  averages. 

The  mean  is  obtained  by  adding 
together  all  of  the  grades  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  course  registrants;  the 
median  is  determined  by  finding  the 
value  that  divides  the  ordered  grade  dis- 
tribution into  two  equal-sized  halves. 
Had  the  median  been  used,  the  conclu- 
sion that  grade  inflation  is  over  would 
still  hold.  However,  those  who  agree  with 
Dean  O'Connor  that  the  current  GPA  Is 
nevertheless  too  high  wuld  have  even 


To  the  editor: 

We,  the  members  of  Gargoyle,  are 
aware  that  some  on  campus  view  Gar- 
goyle as  secretive  and  not  representa- 
tive of  the  campus  as  a  whole.  Gargoyle 
is  not  an  elected  body,  like  the  College 
Council,  nor  do  we  perform  the  Council's 
function.  Gargoyle's  purpose  is  to  gener- 
ate ideas,  discussion  and  suggestions  on 
a  variety  of  campus  topics. 

The  power  of  suggestion,  though,  is  not 
without  its  own  result.  In  order  to  make 
this  power  available  to  more  students, 
we  are  publishing  the  name  of  every  Gar- 
goyle member.  Anyone  who  is  interested 
should  please  contact  us  with  ideas  for 
improving  the  campus  or  questions 
about  the  organization. 

Elijah  Alexander  '84 

Mara  Bun  '84 

Jim  Foley  '84 

Michael  Govan  '85 

Chris  Harrington  '84 

Blake  Martin  '84 

Story  Reed  '84 

Bill  Sperry  '84 

Jon  Tigar'84 

Craig  Venable  '84 

Matt  Widman  '84 
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Outlook 


Baldwin's  prophecy  pessimistic,  but  on  target  for  America 


by  David  L.  Smith 

For  three  decades  now,  James  Bald- 
win has  been  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
and  profoundiy  moving  of  all  American 
writers.  A  writer  deeply  sensitive  to  the 
moral  contradictions  in  American  life, 
Baldwin  has  consistently  embodied  In 
his  writing  the  most  troubling  paradoxes 
of  race,  religion,  social  Justice  and  sexu- 
ality. Taken  as  a  whole,  his  novels,  plays 
and  essays  constitute  one  of  the  most  tell- 
ing social  commentaries  of  our  time. 
Along  with  his  coeval,  Norman  Mailer. 
Baldwin  has  become  one  of  those  essen- 
tial artists  through  whose  work  we  find  a 
unifying  vision  of  ourselves  as  a  society. 
And  true  to  the  tradition  of  prophetic 
writers,  his  vision  gives  us  little  reason 
to  rejoice. 


Baldwin  began  his  career  at  a  time 
when  Existentialism  was  making  its 
initial  impact  on  American  writers.  That 
was  also  a  time  when  many  American 
writers  were  rebelling  against  Stalinism 
and  the  social  realist  aesthetics  of  the 
Communist  Party,  which  had  been  so 
influential  during  the  thirties.  Both  of 
these  tendencies  color  his  early  work. 
"Everybody's  Protest  Novel"  (1949).  his 
most  famous  early  essay,  attacked  the 
tradition  of  polemical  fiction,  extending 
from  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  through  the 
thirties  and,  by  implication,  including 
the  work  of  Baldwin's  mentor,  Richard 
Wright.  This  essay  opened  a  rift  between 
Wright  and  Baldwin  which  was  never 
mended,  creating  one  of  Baldwin's  most 
severe  personal  traumas.  (He  recounts 


their  relationship  bi  Nobody  Knows  My 
Name  (1961).)  The  Existentialist  flavor 
ing  of  pained  self-consciousness  per- 
vades Balwin's  fiction,  especially  his 
autobiographical  first  novel,  Go  Tell  It 
on  the  MounUin  (1953).  The  Fire  Next 
Time  (1963)  presents  Baldwin  as  Chris- 
tian prophet,  declaring  that  Afro- 
Americans  might,  through  their  own 
love  and  sacrifice,  redeem  Euro- 
Americans— * 'our  lost  brother."  he  calls 
them— from  their  historical  shis  against 
the  rest  of  the  world.  (Many  liberal  crit- 
ics consider  this  his  best  book. ) 

Most  people  think  of  Baldwin  as  prim- 
arily a  writer  concerned  with  "race  rela- 
tions." But  then,  for  most  Americans. 
Afro- American  writers  are  alway.  by 
definition,  primarily  concerned  with 
"race  relations."  The  fact  that  most  peo- 
ple believe  such  foolishness,  however, 
does  not  make  it  true.  Obviously,  Bald- 
win, like  most  Afro- Americans,  is  deeply 
concerned  with  racial  issues;  but 
regarding  this  concern  as  predominant 
and  definitive  leads  one  to  dismiss  other 
foci  of  of  his  work  as  secondary, peri- 
pheral, or  extraneous.  Hence,  Baldwin's 
works  on  other  topics  such  as  Giovanni's 
Room  (1957.  on  homosexuality)  and  The 
Devil  Finds  Work  (1977,on  film)  receive 
less  attention  than  they  deserve.  But 
even  more  importantly,  this  view  pre- 
vents one  from  understanding  correctly 
the  relationship  between  the  various 
themes  within  Baldwin's  more  familiar 
works. 

Actually,  the  impulse  which  defines 
nearly  all  of  Baldwin's  work  has  been  a 
compulsion  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
individual  integrity  and  authenticity  in 


our  society,  when  individual  needs  and 
desires  defy  the  patterns  prescribed  by 
coercive  structures  of  authority  and 
domination.  This,  for  Baldwin,  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  racial  oppression.  It 
is,  rather,  a  project  which  calls  liberal 
cliches  about  the  freedom  and  openness 


his  solidarity  with  the  Black  Power 
Movement.  But  those  people  who  read  in 
Baldwin's  early  work  only  the  redeem- 
ing power  of  love— which  like  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement,  proposed  to  save 
white  America  from  its  sins— Ignored 
half  of  Baldwin's  message  and  forgot  the 


'...for    most    Ainericans,  Afro-Ainerican  writers 
are  always,  by  definition,   prinnarily  concerned 
with   "race  relations."  The  fact  that  most 
people  believe  such  foolishness,  however,  does 

not  make  it  true." 


of  American  society  radically  into  ques- 
tion. Naturally,  Baldwin  extends  this 
concern  to  his  critique  of  racism:  the 
most  egregious  deviation  from  the 
American  ideal  of  freedom  and  equality. 
But  the  same  rebellion  against  coercive 
authority  informs  his  writings  about  his 
father,  the  church,  sexual  relations 
(homo-  and  hetero),  and  the  nefarious 
exercises  of  American  state  power,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Ultimately,  Baldwin's 
vision  is  a  moral  vision— and  a  deeply 
Christian  one— which  defends  the  integ- 
rity of  individuals  against  the  preroga- 
tives and  depradations  of  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  pessimistic  vision 
which  recognizes  the  inevitability  of  suf- 
fering and  the  terrible  price  of  persistent 
wickedness.  Baldwin's  hope  or  social 
salvation  is  constantly  chastened  by  his 
doubts  that  it  can,  in  fact,  be  attained. 

Many  of  Baldwin's  liberal  enthusiasts 
turned  against  him  in  the  late  sixties 
when  he  t>ecame  more  critical  of  the 
American  government  and  expressed 


tradition  of  Biblical  prophecy.  Even  the 
New  Testament  ends  with  an  apocalyp- 
tic vision  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.  The 
righteous  are  indeed  saved,  but  the 
wicked  are  vanquished  with  "a  sharp 
sword"— held,  significantly,  in  the  war- 
rior's mouth— and  cast  down  into  hell. 
No  one  should  be  surprised,  therefore, 
that  Baldwin's  recent  documentary  film, 
"I  Heard  It  Through  the  Grapevine," 
(1982)  ends  with  a  vision  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  America.  James  Baldwin  has  not 
abandoned  his  moral  vision  or  the  ambi- 
tion he  announced  in  Notes  of  a  Native 
Son  "to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
writer."  Nor  has  he  abandoned  the  con- 
cept of  writer  as  prophet.  Baldwin 
reminds  us  in  his  recent  work  that  Rea- 
gan's America  is  certainly  no  more 
righteous  than  Kennedy's.  The  fire  next 
time  is  fast  l)ecoming  the  fire  now. 

/>./,.  Smith  ix  a  Prttfp%%nr  of  Hnfflish  at 
II  illiamn  Citlleffe  whttse  specialty  is  4Jnh- 
■imerican  literature. 


Finding  the  thoughts  behind  Reagan's  action 


by  Raymond  Baker 

I  have   just    had    an  expe- 

rience that  I  wish  ev€»ry 
person  serious  about  a 
rational  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy could  enjoy.  It  was  a 
face-to-face  debate  with  Reverend  Jerry 
Falwell  of  the  Moral  Majority.  Our 
forum  was  the  excellent  "Late  Night 
America  PBS. ' '  During  the  course  of  our 
heated  exchange  I  understood  more  fully 
an  important  fact  that  foreign  policy 
analysts  have  been  missing.  People  like 
Falwell,  and  that  includes  our  President, 
do  not  really  care  about  the  complexity 
of  foreign  affairs  in  a  nuclear  age.  To 
them  it  still  comes  down  to  simple,  down 
home  good  versus  evil.  The  American 
way  against  the  Soviets.  It's  a  frighten- 
ing concept. 

The  Reverend  Falwell  will  be  a  real 
help  all  around  when  it  comes  time  to 
choose  for  or  against  a  second  term  for 
Ronald  Reagan.  The  President  has 
enthusiastically  welcomed  support  from 
Faiwell's  fundamentalist  Moral  Major- 
ity and  endorsed  its  general  positions. 
Falwell,  in  turn,  is  throwing  the  full  force 
of  his  organization  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's reelection.  But,  quite  unintention- 
ally, Falwell  is  also  helping  Reagan 
opponents.  With  his  gutsy  country 
preacher  style,  Falwell  clears  away  the 
haze  that  still  surrounds  the  foreign  pol 
icy  of  the  Reagan  presidency.  By  listen- 
ing to  Faiwell's  words  and  watching  the 
President's  actions,  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
clear  fix  on  just  how  disastrous  for  U.S. 
interests  a  second  Reagan  term  will  be. 
We  need  such  clarity.  On  foreign  pol- 
icy, Ronald  Reagan  is  still  a  blur  for 
most  Americans.  Recent  Harris  and 
New  York  Times  polls  point  persua- 
sively for  the  first  time  to  a  broad  popu- 
lar dissatisfaction  with  Reagan's  foreign 
policy.  But  the  displeasure  remains 
vague  and  is  unlikely  to  have  a  galvaniz- 
ing effect. 

Why  hasn't  Reagan's  dangerous  mis- 
management of  foreign  policy  produced 
a  stronger  reaction?  For  one  thing.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  Reagan  is  really  con 
ducting  any  foreign  policy  at  all.  We  all 
know,  although  It  Is  still  embarrassing  to 
say  It  bluntly,  that  the  President  regu 
larly  displays  a  stunning  Ignorance  on 
crucial  foreign  policy  Issues.  He  jumbles 


even  the  main  outlines  of  the  SALT 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
hasn't  a  clue  about  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
role  in  Central  America.  Yet,  when 
aggressive  reporters  reveal  this  Ignor- 
ance with  probing  questions,  the  Presi 
dent  Is  never  rude  In  return.  We're  such  a 
fair  p)eople.  It's  hard  for  Americans  to 
criticize  so  pleasant  and  earnest  a  man 
for  things  that  he  doesn't  quite  have  a 
handle  on. 


limitation  talks,  describes  the  Presl 
dents  initiative  as  a  "nonofler"  that 
"will  do  nothing  to  advance  actual  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union."  In  fact, 
argues  (iartoff ,  the  latest  proposals  may 
"have  seriously  reduced  prospects  for  a 
successful  negotiation." 

Exactly  the  same  story  with  Central 
America.  Wayne  Smith,  chief  of  the  U.S. 
interests  section  in  Havana  from  1979  to 
1982,  remarks  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 


And  then  there's  the  problem  of  what 
columnist  Mary  McCirory  has  called 
"the  silken  speeches."  The  President  is 
such  a  marvelous  speaker!  It  takes  a 
while  to  notice  just  how  unrelated  to  any 
recognizable  reality  the  smooth  and 
manlcurtHl  words  are.  Take  the  recent 
arms  control  speech.  Our  best  Independ- 
ent analysts,  like  Raymond  (iartoff,  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  a  memb€»r  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  strategic  arms 


by  Stephen  Haggett 


tratlon  "Insists,  for  public  relations  pur- 
poses, that  it  favors  negotiations,  while 
doing  everything  it  can  to  avoid  them." 
In  both  the  strategic  and  geopolitical 
arenas  President  Reagan  is  misleading 
the  public  about  what  American  policy 
really  is.  Yet,  somehow  it  has  proven 
hard  to  get  angry  at  a  nice  man  who  has 
just  given  a  "silken  speech." 

Here's  where  Jerry  Falwell  comes  in. 
Nice  Is  not  a  word  that  comes  naturally 


when  one  Is  trying  to  describe  FalweU. 
A.nd  the  Reverend  cerlalnYv  isn't  sUWy. 
But  Jerry  Falwell  does  put  into  plain 
words  what  President  Reagan  is  actu- 
ally doing. 

Ignorance    and    persistent    gaps 
between  Reagan  words  and  deeds  do  add 
up  to  a  policy.  Falwell  explains  clearly,  if 
not  nicely,  why  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
not  necessary  to  conduct  a  Reagan  for- 
eign policy.  Falwell  expresses  directly 
the  judgement   that  underlies  Reagan 
actions.  For  both  men,  the  enemy  is  com- 
munism and  it  is  everywhere  the  same. 
And  for  both  men,  the  remedy  is  military 
force.  So  why  t>other  with  the  details? 

Suddenly  it  becomes  clear  how  we  can 
have  an  administration  that  claims  to  be 
serious  about  improving  relations  with 
the  Soviets  but  that  has  had  no  important 
political  adviser  knowledgeable  about 
Soviet  politics,  comparable,  say,  to  Mar- 
shall Shulman  of  Columbia  in  the  Carter 
years.  It  is  understandable,  too,  that 
Reagan  could  purge  the  government  of 
Central  American  experts  just  as  soon  as 
he  took  office,  knowing  full  well  how 
Important  the  region  would  be  to  our  for- 
eign policy. 

Jerry  Falwell  can  help  us  face  some 
simple  facts.  Ronald  Reagan  has  no 
intention  of  talking  seriously  to  the 
"evil"  Russians  at)out  anything.  Mil- 
itary force,  not  diplomacy  and  negotia- 
tion. Is  his  solution  to  all  Third  World 
problems  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador 
to  Chad  to  Lebanon  and  beyond.  "Gro- 
myko  couldn't  have  said  it  better"  is  Fai- 
well's reaction  to  any  disagreement  with 
this  simplistic  new  Cold  War  recipe. 

Talking  with  Jerry  Falwell  makes  it 
possible  to  understand  the  gap  between 
the  nice  guy  Reagan  image  and  nasty 
Reagan  deeds  like  the  "secret"  war 
against  Nicaragua  and  the  slanderous 
attacks  against  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  have  called  for  a  nuclear  freeze. 
Jerry  F'alwell  lifts  the  veil:  our  Presi- 
dent is  a  nice-seeming  guy  who  thinks 
he's  right  when  he  does  dangerous  and 
nasty  things. 

Hayininiti  Hakrr  is  a  fn»litical  srirntisl  at 
If  lUiams  ('.ttUvfte  and  adjunct  professor  at 
the  imerican  I  niversity  in  Cairo,  lie  is  alstt 
a  consultant  for  the  Sttviel  Project  of  the 
(wettrf^eltncn  I  nivi'rsity  (enter  fttr  St  ratcffic 
and  Inlrrnatiimal  Stutlies. 
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Alums  urge  Development, 
Alumni  offices  to  merge 

by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

A  group  of  alumni  recomended  to  College  officials  in  a  meeting 
Oct.  14  that  the  College's  Development  Office  and  Alumni  Relations 
Office  be  consolidated  under  one  administrator,  a  move  College 
officials  say  should  make  the  College's  already  immensely  suc- 
cessful fund-raising  efforts  even  more  efficient. 

The  recommendation  was  made  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Devel- 
opment Council,  a  group  of  alumni  which  counsels  the  College  on 
fund-raising  matters.  The  Development  Council  met  with 
members  of  both  offices,  College  administrators,  and  several  trus- 
tees, who  were  campus  for  their  semi-annual  meeting. 

The  two  offices  will  not  themselves  be  abolished,  but  the  new 
administrator  will  be  responsible  for  making  them  work  more 
closely  together,  according  to  College  President  John  Chandler. 
Chandler  has  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  trustees, 
faculty  and  alumni,  to  further  study  exactly  how  the  two  offices 
should  cooperate  and  what  the  new  administrator's  duties  would 
be.  The  committee's  report  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Chandler  said. 

In  recent  years  Williams  has  raised  on  average  more  money  than 
any  comparably-sized  school  in  the  country,  and  also  boasts  the 
highest  rate  of  alumni  participation  in  fund  drives. 

New  vice-president? 

The  Development  Council  originally  recommended  that  the  new 
administrator  be  a  vice-president  solely  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  two  offices.  But  the  idea  may  be  reconsidered  in  light  of  opposi- 
tion from  faculty,  according  to  Director  of  Alumni  Relations  Craig 
Lewis. 

"It's  a  sensitive  issue,  to  add  personnel  at  the  highest  administra- 
tive issue  when  the  faculty  is  being  held  to  a  set  number,"  he  said. 
Chandler  said  the  Trustees  have  not  yet  considered  who  may  be 
chosen  to  be  the  new  administrator. 

Alumni  and  development  officials  said  they  think  closer  coordi- 
nation will  be  help  their  efforts. 

"It  makes  good  business  sense,"  said  Director  of  Development 
John  Pritchard.  The  Development  Office  solicits  donors  for  large 
capital  gifts. 

"A  lot  of  the  functions  of  the  two  offices  are  almost  inseparable," 
Pritchard  said.  "You  have  to  know  who  the  alumni  are  and  where 
they  are  before  you  can  ask  them  for  money.  But  sometimes  we  lose 
track  of  what's  going  on  in  the  other  office  day  to  day.  We  need  to 
better  understand  each  other's  plans  and  how  they  might  merge." 

"Avoid  goofs" 

"1  like  the  direction  we're  going  In,"  said  Lewis.  "The  two  offices 
approach  alumni  for  different  reasons.  Right  now  the  Annual  Giv- 
ing drive  fa  four-month  effort  run  by  the  Alumni  office]  is  in  full 
swing  and  Development  kind  of  lays  off  to  avoid  collision  with  it. 

"But  it's  still  difficult  to  anticipate  all  possible  conflicts,"  he  said, 
"so  we  need  more  day-to-day  coordination  to  avoid  goofs  and 
mishaps.  Occasionally  an  alum  gets  too  many  requests  and  gets 
mad  and  says  'I'm  not  giving  anything  until  you  get  your  act 
together."' 

The  Development  Council  also  recommended  that  the  size  of  the 
Development  staff  be  nearly  doubled,  to  intensify  its  efforts. 
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The  Red  cross  collected  326  units  of  blood  at  Williams  last  week, 
with  Morgan  winning  the  Vampire  Sweepstakes.        (Ruderman) 

both  governmental  and  private 
sources  of  information  and  con- 
sider the  philosophical  issues 
involved. 

Masteika  hopes  to  do 
research  on  how  the  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  West  Ger- 
many and  Yugoslavia  view  the 
arms  race  and  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

Grearson  intends  to  explore 
the  British  Isles  from  the  pers- 
pective of  a  painter  and  a  poet. 
She  wants  to  expand  her  art  by 
relating  the  unique  properties 
and  powers  of  each  medium 
within  the  new  environment  to 
the  areas  of  New  England  in 
which  she  has  grown  up. 

Bun  proposes  to  study  three 
international  volunteer  organi- 
zations which  address  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United 
States  and  underdeveloped 
countries,  including  "Amigos 
de  las  Americas"  in  Latin 
America,  "Oporations  Cross- 
roads" in  Africa,  and  "Sarvo- 
daya  Shramadana"  in  Sri 
Lanka. 


Morgan  draws 
blood 

The  Red  Cross  collected  326 
units  of  blood  during  a  blood 
drive  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  last  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  92  people  were 
first-time  donors,  including  Tom 
Perry  '84,  who  was  brought  in 
bound  and  gagged  as  a  joke. 

Of  the  326  total  donors,  239 
were  Williams  students  and  ten 
were  faculty  or  staff  members. 

Morgan  Hall  won  the  Vam- 
pire Sweepstakes,  which  is  a 
competition  among  dorms  spon- 
sored by  the  Red  Cross.  Morgan 
won  because  it  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  its  residents— 30 
percent— donating  blood  of  any 
dorm  on  campus.  The  house  will 
receive  as  Its  prize  a  decorated 
cake  from  Molly's  Bakery  and 
root  beer  from  Pappa  Charlie's 
deli. 

Armstrong  House  came 
second  in  the  Sweepstakes  with 
23  percent,  followed  by  A-Gar- 
Wood  with  21.8  and  Dennett  with 
2L6. 

The  Bloodmobile's  next  visit 
to  Williams  will  be  Feb.  7-8. 


Four  seniors 
nominated  for 
Watsons 

The  College  has  nominated 
four  seniors  for  the  Watson  Fel- 
lowship, which  provides  a  year 
of  Independent  study  and  travel 
abroad. 

The  four  are  William  R.  Sawy- 
ers, Joseph  F.  Masteika,  Jessie 
C.  Grearson  and  Mara  W.  Bun. 
They  will  compete  with  candi- 
dates from  50  other  colleges. 
Seventy  recipients  will  eventu- 
ally be  chosen. 

The  candidates  were  chosen 
by  a  faculty  selection  commit- 
tee on  the  basis  of  their  potential 
for  creativity  and  leadership, 
and  on  their  project  proposals. 

Sawyers  wants  to  Investigate 
national  Identification  systems 
In  Sweden,  Spain,  Israel  and 
South  Africa.  He  hopes  to  look  at 


Botswana 
honors  Lewis 

Stephen  R.  Lewis  Jr.,  profes- 
sor of  economics  and  an  advisor 
to  top  government  officials  In 
the  southern  African  nation  of 
Botswana,  received  the  highest 
civilian  honor  awarded  at  Inde- 
pendence Day  ceremonies  there 
on  September  30. 

Before  a  crowd  of  10,000  peo- 
ple in  the  National  Stadium  In 
Gaborone,  Lewis  received  the 
Presidential  Order  of  Meritor- 
ious Service  from  Botswana's 
President  Quett  Maslre  during 
the  nation's  annual  celebration 
of  its  Independence  from  Great 
Britain  In  1966.  Lewis  was  the 
first  American  and  only  the 
fourth  non-cltlzen  to  be  given 
the  honor.  He  was  the  only  for- 
eigner of  the  four  award 
winners  this  year. 

Lewis  began  working  as  an 
economic  advisor  to  Botswana 
In  1975.  He  has  lived  In  Kenya 
and  Pakistan,  and  worked  In 
Tanzania,  Uganda,  and 
Lesotho. 

Lewis  described  his  eight 
years  In  Botswana  as  a  first- 


hand seminar  on  developmental 
economics.  "It  makes  me  feel 
good  to  see  people  I've  worked 
with  moving  Into  positions  of 
higher  and  higher  responsibili- 
ty,"he    said. 

In  1981,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Lewis,  formal  ties 
were  established  between  Willi- 
ams and  Botswana  In  which  Wil- 
liams recruits  specialists  from 
throughout  the  world  to  serve  as 
consultants  to  government 
ministries. 

Council  brings 
bacl(  cooldes 

The  College  Council  restruc- 
tured its  recommendations  for 
the  remodeling  of  Baxter  Hall, 
deleting  the  pottery  studio,  an 
all-night  study  area,  and  a  book- 
store from  its  list  of  priority 
needs  for  a  new  student  center, 
In  a  meeting  last  Thursday. 

Space  for  the  Outing  Club,  an 
upstairs  office  for  the  Council 
and  the  renovation  of  the  Raths- 
keller were  given  high  priority. 

In  other  action,  the  Council 
announced  the  reinstatement  of 
Tuesday  afternoon  cookies  In 
Stetson  Library  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  better  student 
faculty  relations.  The  Council 
will  hire  a  manager  to  buy  coo- 
kies and  facilitate  student- 
faculty  Interaction.  The  Dean's 
Office  and  the  Council  will  pay 
for  cookies  and  the  manager's 
$300  salary.  Tea,  coffee  and 
cocoa  will  be  provided  by  the 
Provost. 

— Jack  \1ayher 

Bikers  raise 
$1500 

A  "Wheels  for  Life"  blke-a- 
thon  sponsored  by  the  Chaplain's 
office  raised  $1,500  for  St. 
Jude's  Children's  Hospital  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee  last 
Saturday. 

Twenty-one  Williams  stu- 
dents and  one  townsperson  rode 
on  two  courses,  one  two  miles 
long  and  a  longer  ten-mile 
course  to  and  from  Steele's 
Corner  in  South  Wllllamstown. 
Participants  rode  as  long  as 
they  wished,  and  collected 
money  from  pledgers  for  each 
mile  they  rode. 

Bike-a-thon  coordinator  Jeff 
Sultar  '84  said  he  was  pleased 
with  the  results.  "The  average 
amount  of  money  raised  for  St. 
Jude's  in  blke-a-thons  like  this  Is 
around  $800,  so  we  did  better 
than  average,"  he  said. 

Vlncente  Hill  *84  won  a  pound 
of  fudge  from  Goodies  for  riding 
60  miles  during  the  four-hour 
blke-a-thon.  Other  local  busi- 
nesses, including  Mountain 
Goat,  the  Record  Store  and  the 
River  House,  also  donated 
prizes.  Burger  King  donated 
french  fries  for  all  the 
participants. 

The  money  will  be  used  by  St. 
Jude's  for  research  programs 
and  will  help  defray  the  costs  of 
care  for  patients,  who  generally 
can't  pay  for  their  care,  Sultar 
said. 
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Stress  at  Williams: 


to  do  it  all 

by  Kathi  Rosenbauin 

"If  there  were  smart,  mellow  people  here  It 
would  be  all  right,  but  Instead  they're  smart, 
competitive  people.  " 

-Mlchele  Collocci  '85 

"Students  put  a  lot  of  stress  on  themselves— 
they  set  high  goals  for  themselves 
academically." 

—Andrew  Cyplot  '85 

"There's  almost  a  necessity  to  be  doing  a  lot  of 
things— everyone's  so  well-rounded." 

—Chris  Mensel  *87 

Pressure  Is  not  uncommon  at  Williams,  as 
three  students  note  above.  Whether  It  be  aca- 
demic, social  or  all-encompassing,  stress  affects 
every  Williams  student  at  some  time  or  another. 
Interviews  with  students,  faculty  and  counseling 
staff  Indicate  that  everyone  recognizes  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  it  stems  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
No  one,  though,  has  an  easy  solution. 

Lightened  workload 

Professor  Kurt  Tauber,  political  science 
department  chairman,  remarks  that  students 
continue  to  regard  the  academic  workload  as 
being  excessive,  despite  efforts  he  and  other 
faculty  members  have  made  to  pare  down  assign- 
ments to  today's  "streamlined"  level. 

Tauber  comments,  "I  have  responded  to  com 
plaints  on  the  SES's  (students'  evaluation  forms  j 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  reading,  but  the  work- 
load Is  still  being  put  down  as  too  high.  Even 
though  In  my  own  syllabi  I'm  assigning  fewer 
pages,  I'm  still  known  as  a  heavy  assigner." 

Tauber  Is  not  alone.  Other  "faculty  who  have 
been  here  a  long  time  see  the  workload  as  lighten- 
ing," according  to  David  Colby,  Dean  of 
Freshmen. 

Although  the  amount  of  student  work  may  have 
diminished  from  its  past  level,  many  Williams 
students  continue  to  find  themselves  faced  with 
strong  academic  pressure. 

For  freshmen,  the  experience  can  be  partlcu 
larly  jolting.  Mensel  attests  that  "after  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks  when  everything  begins  to 
pile  up,  the  stress  really  hits  you.  It's  scary." 
Even  when  socializing,  he  continues. 

a  preoccu- 


Marshaii  Crenshaw  brought  his  unique  blend  of  innocence, 
spunk  and  rockabilly-flavored  punk  to  Chapin  Hall  on  Oct.  13, 
1983.  (Scheibe) 


IN  OTHER  IVORY  TOWERS 


Continued  on  Page  9 


Freshmen  show  talent 


by  Kristen  Engberg 
and  Joshua  Swift 

The  1983  Freshmen  Revue 
breaks  from  its  own  tradition  of 
being  student  written.  It  Is 
directed  by  students,  however, 
and  the  results  reveal  the 
Immense  potential  of  the  fresh- 
men performers.  The  two  pro- 
ducer/directors, Margie 
Duffleld  and  Sarah  Horowitz, 
both  juniors,  created  this  revue 
in  two  parts:  "Interview",  a 
short  play  by  Jean-Claude  von 
Itallle,  and  "A  Brecht 
Cabaret",  poems  and  lyrics  by 
Bertolt  Brecht,  complied  by 
Mark  Horowitz.  Although  the 
two  parts  differ  greatly  In  pres- 
entation, costume,  and  method, 
they  share  the  common  themes 
of  social  oppression  and  the  deh- 
umanlzatlon  of  the  Individual. 

"Interview"  outstanding 

"Interview",  directed  by 
Margie  Duffleld  '85  and  written 
during  the  political  turmoil  of 
the  1960's,  depicts  the  regimen- 
tation and  depersonalization  of 
the  Individual  In  an  automated 
society.  All  eight  performers, 
four  women  and  four  men,  are 
dressed  identically.  In  black 
pants  and  white  shirts.  The  play 
opens  with  the  Interviews  of 
four  applicants  seeking  employ 
ment.  The  Interviewers  all  wear 
Identical  masks,  which  unfortu- 
nately muffle  whatever  the  per- 
formers are  saying, but  which 
also  metaphorically  reduce 
them  to  the  same  cold,  monoto- 
nous existence  as  the  appll 
cants,  who  are  all  named 
"Smith". 

The  simultaneous  Interview- 
ing of  the  four  candidates  Is 


cleverly  effected  through  the 
Incessant  overlapping  of  voices. 
Not  one  applicant  or  Inter- 
viewer voices  a  complete  per 
sonal  thought— each  performer 
adds  merely  a  new  phrase,  ulti- 
mately producing  an  entire 
sentence.  Indeed,  the  use  of  voi- 
ces In  this  fractured  and  monot 
onous  manner  demands  smooth 
timing  on  the  part  of  the  cast, 
and.  although  the  transition 
from  one  performer  to  another 
Is  sometimes  rough,  the  cast 
generally  handles  these  transi- 
tions successfully. 

Despair  and  frustration 

The  body  of  the  piece  projects 
the  despair  and  frustration  of 
the  Individual  against  various 
social  backgrounds.  After  the 
Interviews  abruptly  end,  the 
shifting  scenes  present  the  regi- 
mentation of  apathetic  Institu- 
tions such  as  the  army,  the 
phone  company,  and  a  cocktail 
party.  Emotion  and  pain  are 
subordinated  In  futile  personal 
attempts  to  break  away  from 
this  cold  Indifference.  Psychia- 
trists, priests,  and  politicians, 
seem  only  to  offer  empty  rhe- 
toric and  platitudes. 

The  freshman  cast  of  "Inter- 
view" deserves  recognition  for 
their  moving  Interpretations  of 
von  Itallle's  theme:  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Individual  by  society 
despite  attempts  by  that  Indl 
vldual  to  reclaim  the  self.  The 
subtlety  of  the  directing  was 
outstanding. 

Brecht  fragmented 

"The       Brecht       Cabaret", 
directed  by  Sarah  Horowitz  '85, 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Notre  Dame 

/7i«'  folliminf/c  sl(tr\  is  rxterpU'tl 
jritni  thv  Ovlittu-r  l.i.  1<>H  <  «'«/ifi«»fi 
(»/    I'hr  U  nli  Strt'f'l  Jmirnnl 

After  a  sit-down  strike,  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  have  won  their  demand: 
an  unimpeded  supply  of  Cap'n 
Crunch,  their  favorite  cereal. 

They  even  had  a  week-long 
Cap'n  Crunch  FestWat  Vast 
week  to  celebrate  the  victory. 

"The  students  talk  a  lot  about 
your  health  foods.  granoJa  and 
such,  but  there's  never  been  a 


Freshman 


strike  over  anything  but  Cap'n 
Crunch."  says  William  J. 
Hlckey  Jr.,  director  of  food 
services. 

It  all  started  one  night  last 
February    in    the   university's 
South    Dining    Hall    in    South 
Bend.    Ind.,    where    about    20 
cereals  are  kept  In  bins.  At  the 
evening  me  at,  students  had  a 
cV\oVce  ot  lY\ree  Vvot  entrees — tout 
not  Cap'n  Crunch.  So  20students 
blocked  the  cafeteria  serving 
aisle.        locked       arms       and 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Take  the  air  guitar  into  your 
own  hands  and  hit  the  stage 


"Building  Blocks" 
by  Gregory  Smith 

Across 

1   Cry  from  a  nursery 
5  Earthquake  leftover 
10  Summer  drmks 

14  Metamorphoses 
poet 

15  Item  for  an  apse 

16  Barber  s  cry.  perhaps 

17  College  feature 

18  Pullman 

20  Kellogg  concern 

22  —  bonne  heure    just 
right 

23  Trig  function 

24  Bridgebuiider  s  deg 

25  Inc    in  Inverness 

26  Portion    of    lemon   or 
lime 

29         the  tough  get  — 

31  Familiar  name  m  golf 

32  Pig  feed 

33  Tropical  disease 

37  Sandwich   m  Oaxaca 

38  ---  out   police  tactic 

39  Surrealist 

40  Bridge 

41  Lily  leaves 

42  Overcame  a  knot 

43  Cotton  twill 

45  Vermicelli,  eg 

46  Made  a  lap 

49  Japanese  supply  base 
in  New  Guinea.  1942 

50  Throne 

52  Describing     certain 
dyes 

53  Weston     tongue- 
twister 

58  Acts  pretentiously 

60  Lazy 

61  Kind  of  exam 


62  German  seaport 

63  Raise  --- 

64  Depend 

65  Name     in     heavy 
industry 

66  Autumn  mo 

Down 

1  Fashion 

2  River     near     Anne 
Hathaway  s  cottage 

3  Missile  classification 

4  Mather  decision 

5  Squelched 

6  Double 

7  Original    god    of    the 
Ennead 

8  Chapin  reading  list 

9  Royal  one,  in  Roma 

10  Emmet 

11  Sticker 

12  Praise 

13  Famous  fiddle 
19  British  gun 

21  -  -  of  passage 

26  Makes  lace 

27  Beginning    for    up   or 
around 


28  Peruvian  of  old 

29  the  bee-loud  — ". 
Yeats 

30  Lasell  floorshow 
32  Adams  pseudonym 

34  Disease  of  recent 
notoriety 

35  Judicial  order 

36  Mixer 

38  Twisted  a  joint 

42  Goddess  of  childbirth 

44  Cockney  greeting 

46  Taste 

47  Like  some  skies 

48  Like  some  eclipses 

50  "Melancholia 
engraver 

51  Oise  feeder 

54  Nobelist   m  literature 
1947 

55  Zoological  suffix 

56  Block  illegally,  in 
tootball 

57  If  this  belief  from 
heaven  be  —  ...": 
Wordsworth 

59  Insidious 
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London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science 

A  chance  to  study  and  live  in  London 

Junior-year  programs.  Postgraduate  Diplomas. 
One-Year  Master  s  Degrees  and  Research 
Opportunities  In  the  Social  Sciences 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  includes 
Accounting  and  Finance  •  Actuarial  Science  • 
Anthropology  •  Business  Studies  •  Economics  • 
Econometrics  •  Economic  History  •  European 
Studies  •  Geography  •  Government  •  Industrial 
Relations  •  International  History  •  International 
Relations  •  Law  •  Management  Science  •  Operational 
Research  •  Personnel  Management  •  Philosophy  • 
Population  Studies  •  Politics  •  Regional  and  Urban 
Planning  Studies  •  Sea-Use  Policy  •  Social 
Administration  •  Social  Planning  in  Developing 
Countries  •  Social  Work  •  Sociology  •  Social 
Psychology  •  Statistical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  • 
Systems  Anaylsis  •  _ 

Application  blanks  from 
Admissions  Registrar   LSE   Houghton  Street 
Londfjn  WC?  2AE   England  staling  whether 
undergraduate  or  postgraduate 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 
/7i«'    Record   </«»'.«    rn^t    ojivn 

rvxivw  [tanks  \\  litH'ssn  nnl\  if  thv 
hottii  is  i'sfn'cinll's  rrlrinnl.  tinwty 
ttr  inifforlnnl  lo  II  illinmit  »tu- 
dt'nis.   rhis  is  i'lrarly  such  a  vasv. 

Everyone  has  seen  would-be 
rock  stars  jumping  up  and  down 
in  time  to  blaring  music,  swing- 
ing their  arms  and  legs  around 
in  imaginary  Pete  Townsend 
windmills.  If  you  have  ever 
wanted  to  join  them,  there's  a 
new  book  out  that  will  teach  you 
how  you  too  can  t)ecome  the 
Jimi  Hendrix  of  your  floor  or 
entry. 

The  Complete  Air  Guitar 
Handbook,  by  John  McKenna 
and  Michael  Moffitt,  is  a  short 
but  thorough  guide  to  the  intric- 
acies of  air  guitarmanship,  the 
most  advanced  form  of 
audience  participation. 

The  book  first  notes  the  more 
obvious  advantages  of  the  air 
guitar,  such  as  its  low  weight 
and  easy  maintenance,  and  lists 
essential  air  guitar  accessories, 
like  bandanas  and  air  fuzz 
pedals.  The  book  climaxes  with 
a  description  of  practical  appli- 
cations and  amply-illustrated 
essential  air  guitar  moves:  the 
duck  walk  (pioneered  by  Chuck 
Berry),  the  Windmill  (Town- 
send),  Sliding  Springsteen 
(kneeling  and  leaning  back), 
and  the  dramatic  Flying  Spring- 


steen (preferably  off  the  top  of 
an  air  amplifier. ) 

McKenna  and  Moffitt  are 
heavily-biased  in  favor  of  '70s 
mainstream  hard  rock  to 
accompany  one's  gyrations,  as 
shown  by  their  selection  of  the 
ultimate  air  guitar  albums- 
Get  Ver  Ya-Ya's  Out,  Who's 
Next,  Born  to  Run,  and  AC  DC 
and  Van  Halen  albums. 

To    this,    I    car*    only    say: 
wrongi  What  about  Bowie  and 
the  Talking  Heads,  who  often 
substitute  hypnotic  rhythms  for 
the  more  egocentric  lead  guitar 
solos?  What  about  songs  with- 
out guitars  at  all?  More  and 
more,  air  guitarists  of  the  80s 
and  90s  are  turning  to  air  syn- 
thesizers and  air  syndrums  to 
boogie  to  their  favorite  tech- 
nopop.    McKenna    and    Moffitt 
seem  out  of  tune  with  the  times. 
Worse,    they    gloss    over    the 
excitement       of       the       Joe 
Strummer     lurch    and     other 
amusing  skinhead  antics. 

Still,  this  book  shows  one  how 
to  listen  to  classic  rock  and  roll 
in  style  and  get  a  good  workout 
at  the  same  time.  Practice 
makes  perfect,  and  the  authors 
suggest  the  beginner  start  with 
air  guitar  substitutes  like  tennis 
rackets  (chain  saws  are  unac- 
ceptable) and  work  up  from 
there. 
Whether  this  training  could 


blossom  into  exciting  pseudo- 
performances  on  the  Williams 
campus  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  was  supposed  to  be  an  air 
band  contest  at  the  Log,  but  it 
hasn't  yet  materialized.  Scores 
of  air  guitarists  are  reportedly 
holed  up  in  their  rooms  and 
entries,  but  when  will  the  com- 
munity at  large  be  witness  to 
their  virtuosity? 

The  book  ends  where  it  beg- 
ins, by  noting  that  the  air  guitar 
is  now  part  of  the  New  Ameri- 
can Dream— to  be  a  rock  star. 
According  to  the  authors,  the 
dream  was  born  in  1956  when  an 
unnamed  air  guitarist  replayed 
Elvis    Presley's    "Blue   Suede 
Shoes"  in  his  living  room  after 
he  first  heard  "The  King"  per- 
form it  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show: 
"As  he  heard  'The  King'  wail, 
'Well  it's  three  to  get  ready  and 
four  to  go,'  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  jumped  up  out  of  the 
chair,   leaped  onto  the  dining 
room  table,  and  mimicked  with 
complete  accuracy  every  move 
he  had   seen   Elvis  make.  No 
longer  was  he  a  lonely,  over- 
weight,    acne-pocked    adoles- 
cent. He  uas  'The  King.'  The 
television  lights  were  blinding 
him;    sweat   poured   from   his 
body;  the  hysterical  shrieks  of 
hundred  of  overwrought  teen- 
age girls  deafened  him. 

"The    first    air   guitar    was 
born." 


IN  OTHER  I VOR  Y  TO MVERS 


Continued  from  Page  5 
demanded  their  cereal. 

"I  don't  know  why  it's  so  pop- 
ular except  it's  crunchy  and  has 
a  lot  of  sugar, "says  Mr.  Hickey. 
Cap'n  Crunch,  a  product  of 
Chicago-based  Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  is  43'V  sugar.  The  rest  is  a 
mix  of  corn  and  oat  flours.  The 
company  says  it's  the  second- 
largest  selling  pre-sweetened 
cereal  behind  Kellogg  Co.'s 
Sugar  Frosted  Flakes.  Students 
attribute  the  popularity  to 
Cap'n  Crunch  himself,  a  jolly 
cartoon  sea  captain  who  has 
appeared  in  advertisements 
during  Saturday  morning  child- 
ren's TV  shows  since  1963. 

"Now  we're  all  grown  up  and 
at  Notre  Dame,"  says  Susan 
Baker,  vice  president  of  the 
sophomore  class. 

Miss  Baker  seized  on  the 
strike  as  a  campaign  issue. 
Along  with  Lee  Broussard,  now 
the  president  of  the  class  of  1986, 
she  ran  on  a  Cap'n  Crunch  plat 
form.  "We  promised  that  there 
would  be  enough  Cap'n  Crunch, 
and  said  we  would  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  community 
service,"  she  says. 

Now  Mr.  Hickey  orders  mas- 
sive amounts  of  Cap'n  Crunch 
and  makes  it  available  all  the 
time.  Next  week's  university- 
approved  festival,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Class  of  '86, 
will  feature  a  Cap'n  Crunch  eat- 
ing contest  that  students  will 
pay  $1  to  enter. 


The  procet^ds  will  go  to  a  local 
soup  kitchen,  which  some  crit- 
ics   find    darkly    ironic.    Otiiers 

say  the  students  shouldn't  be 
encouraged  to  eat  sugary 
cereals  like  Cap'n  Crunch,  but 
Mr.  Hickey  disagrees.  "I  think 
the  cereal  is  better  for  them 
than  beer,"  he  says. 

For  its  part,  Quaker  Oats  is 
donating  $1,000  worth  of  food  to 
South  Bend  charity,  and  also 
giving  away  cereal,  free  foot- 
ball tickets  and  other  prizes. 
"We're  flattered  that  they  like 
our  cereal,"  says  a  company 
spokesman.  "Nobody  ever  went 
on  strike  for  it  before." 

Middlebury 

Middlebury  sophomore  Julie 
Lambert  recently  represented 
Vermont  in  the  Miss  America 
pageant  in  Atlantic  City.  Glam- 
orous, you  say?  Maybe  for 
some,  but,  said  Lambert  in  The 
Middlebury  Campus.  "The 
majority  of  girls. ..are  just  like 
you  and  me.  They're  in  the 
pageant  to  advance  their  career 
in  entertainment,  modeling  or 
fashion." 

Lambert,  who  sang  "Don't 
Rain  On  My  Parade"  in  the  tal- 
ent competitions,  sees  the 
pagean  primarily  as  an  outlet  to 
display  talent.  She  added,  how- 
ever, that  "as  much  as  you  hate 
to  admit  it,  it  does  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  points  accrued  in  the 
swimsuit  and  evening  gown 
areas,"  according  to  the 
Campus. 


Lambert  feels  that  it  is  defi- 
nitely not  a  beauty  contest,  but 
said  that  It  is  "important  to 
have  the  image  of  a  well-put- 
together,  intelligent,  sohisti- 
cated  individual."  Of  her  fellow 
contestants,  all  of  whom  were 
between  19  and  26  years  old  and 
many  of  whom  were  students  or 
graduates  of  state  universities, 
Lambert  said.  "Obviously  they 
are  not  the  most  intelligent 
women  in  America.  I  really 
respect  them,  though,  for  striv- 
ing for  goals  and  having  the  guts 
to  go  out  and  do  this  as  a  way  to 
get  exposure  or  scholarship 
money." 

Amherst 

The  name  BACCHUS  means 
alcohol  at  campuses  all  over  the 
country,  but  not  in  the  same  way 
it  does  at  Williams.  A  recent 
issue  of  The  Amherst  Student 
invited  "anyone  interested  in 
helping  to  promote  healthy 
drinking  behavior  [or]  alleviat- 
ing the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse 
on  campus"  to  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  Amherst's 
form  of  BACCHUS.  This  BAC- 
CHUS (Boost  Alcohol  Con- 
sciousness Concerning  the 
Health  of  University  Students) 
is  a  nationwide  organization. 

According  to  Williams'  Bac- 
chus member  Paul  Meeks.  who 
christened  the  club,  the  name  in 
no  way  refers  to  the  national 
group.  Meeks  was  unaware  of 
the  group's  existence  at  the 
time  the  club  wa.s  named. 


LSE 


ENO  —  "  .  .  .  with  Bowie,  the  most 
creative  rock  mind  since  the  Beatles." 
All  ENO  LP's  (except  "Apollo")  on  sale:  $3.99 
plus  Byrne?ENO  "My  Life  in  .  .  ."  $2.99 
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Endowment  increases  50  percent 


by  Philip  Busch 

The  College's  endowment 
grew  by  nearly  50  percent  last 
year,  announced  College  Treas- 
urer William  Heed  at  last  Wed- 
nesday's faculty  meeting.  The 
endowment  reached  the  record 
figure  of  $163  million,  up  48.6' < 
from  the  1982  figure. 

College  President  John 
Chandler  also  alerted  the 
faculty  to  a  hoax  letter  sup- 
posedly written  by  him,  which 
poked  fun  at  a  recent  editorial  in 
The  Williams  Record.  The  letter 
was  circulated  to  certain 
faculty  mailboxes  last  week. 

The  faculty  then  briefly  consi- 
dered changes  in  the  College 
calendar  and  classroom  arran- 
gements. What  pleased  many 
faculty  the  most  about  the  meet- 
ing was  its  adjournment  after 
only  35  minutes,  perhaps  a 
record  for  brevity.  "This  is 
unheard  of."  gasped  one 
professor. 

Reed  first  said  that  the 
increase  in  the  endowment 
reflects  the  bullish  stock 
market  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  last  June,  said  Reed. 
"We  were  well  positioned  for 
the  rise,"  he  said.  Reed  termed 
the  rise  "highly  unusual;  it's 
one  of  the  largest  swings  in  Wil- 
liams history." 

Williams  aims  for  a  five- 
percent  annual  rise  in  its  endow- 
ment in  the  long  run,  said  Reed. 


"The  endowment  is  performing 
well  above  average."  he  said. 

Hoax  letter 

On  a  more  humorous  note. 
Chandler  commented  on  an  ano- 
nymous spoof  letter  that  some 
one  circulated  with  the 
President's  letterhead  and  a 
signature  to  several  dozen, 
randomly-picked  faculty 

mailboxes. 

The  letter  purported  to  be 
Chandler's  comments  on  a 
recent  Kecord  editorial  which 
discussed  pressures  on  students 
resulting  from  conflicting  Intel 
lectual  and  career  preparation 
demands. 

It  initially  criticized  the  edi 
torial  as  poorly  composed  and 
reasoned."  The  editorial  was  in 
fact  garbled,  due  to  a  error 
made  at  the  printing  plant  by  a 
staff  member  who  inadvert- 
ently rearranged  the  editorial's 
paragraphs. 

The  fake  letter  gave 
Chandler's  alleged  thoughts  on 
the  problem  and  concluded  with 
three  philosophical  quotations 
that  professors  were  urged  to 
share  with  their  students. 

"The  memo  purports  lo  be 
from  me  but  is  not,"  said 
Chandler.  "It's  a  very  skillful 
forgery.  1  agreed  generally  with 
the  sentiments;  it  even  sounded 
like  me.  I  am  offering  general 
amnesty  in  return  for  forty 
hours  of  ghostwriting." 


!V1ellon  grant 

In  other  business.  Chandler 
encouraged  creative  faculty  use 
of  a  $3.5(),(MX)  grant  which  the 
Mellon  F'oundation  has 
awarded  to  the  College.  The 
money  will  be  used  for  multi-  or 
interdisciplinary  "creative 
combinations"  over  the  next  ten 
years.  While  .some  of  the  funds 
are  earmarked  for  the  new  Win- 
ter Study  Seminars,  Chandler 
emphasized  that  money  will  be 
available  for  other  ideas  as 
well. 

Professor  David  Booth,  chair 
man  of  the  Calendar  and  Sche- 
dule Committee,  then 
announced  that  his  committee 
has  decided  on  a  schedule  for 
next  year.  The  only  change 
from  this  year's  calendar  will 
be  an  extra  half  day  of  vacation 
at  Thanksgiving,  to  be  made  up 
by  extending  December  read 
ing  period  and  exam  period  by 
half  a  day. 

Chandler      also      mentioned 
increasing    complaints    about 
classrooms    He  announced  the 
formation   of   a   committee   to 
examine     whether    the     most 
effective  use  is  made  of  class 
room  space,  and  whether  physi 
cal  improvements  can  be  made. 
Professor     of     Environmental 
Studies    Thomas    Jorling    will 
chair    the    committee,    which 
hopes  lo  make  its  recommenda 
lions  bv  the  end  of  the  semester. 


Alcohol  Awareness  Week  bids 
students  drink  responsibly 


by  Lisa  Payne 

A  wrecked  car  on  Baxter 
Lawn,  a  drunken  senior  on 
WCFM  and  free  Pepsi  at  the  Log 
were  all  just  part  of  Alcohol 
Awareness  Week,  a  series  of 
events  sponsored  by  the  Willi- 
ams Alcohol  Awareness  Pro- 
gram lo  make  students  more 
aware  of  facts  and  dangers  sur 
rounding  alcohol  use. 

"Moderation  and  not  absten- 
tion is  what  we're  trying  lo  pro- 
mole."  explained  BillLeininger 
'86.  president  of  the  Williams 
Alcohol  Awareness  Program. 
"We  don't  want  to  act  as  i 
haunting  force,  just  as  a 
reminder  to  keep  things  in 
control." 

On  Monday  night  WAAP  spon 
sored  a  spot  on   the  radio  in 
which  Steve  Zlotowski  '84  drank 
screwdrivers    and    then    was 

tested  at  intervals  for  reaction 
time  and  coordination;  and  on 
Tuesday  the  committee  showed 
a  movie  on  drunk  driving. 

Robert  Samuels,  a  psychol 
ogy  intern  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,     lectured    on 
Wednesday  evening  on  the  rela 
tion  of  alcohol  lo  stress  reduc- 
tion. He   advised  that  students 
avoid   the  use  of  alcohol  and 
drugs  to  alleviate  stress  since 
they  usually  do  not  work,  and 
recommended  instead  "the  use 
of  people  around  you  in  a  posi 
tive    way    as    a    means    of 
support." 

Alternative  beverages 
On    Thursday    night    WAAP 
organized  the  Alternative  Bev 
erage  Night  at  the  Log  during 
which   free  soft  drinks  and  t 
shirts   were  given  out      "That 
went  over  really  well,  "  said  Lei 
ninger,   who  added  that   there 
was  a  good  turn-out  and  a  large 
number  who  drank  soft  drinks. 
Also    as   part    of   the   week. 
WAAP  di-splayed  a  wrecked  car 


outside  Baxter  Dining  Hall  as 
an  example  of  the  effects  of 
drunk  driving. 

As  part  of  its  program.  WAAP 
also  surveyed  346  people  on 
their  general  drinking  habits. 
WAAP  was  surprised  lo  find 
that  91  percent  of  the  respond 
ents  would  not  feel  uncomforta- 
ble asking  for  a  non-alcoholic 
drink  and  54  percent  had  never 
been  in  the  situation  of  wanting 
a  non-alcoholic  beverage  and 
not  being  able  lo  get  one,  Leinin- 
ger  said. 


He  said  a  very  significant 
finding  was  that  67  percent  of 
the  people  surveyed  knew  a 
problem  drinker. 

.According  lo  Dr.  James  T. 
Corkins.  director  of  .Medical 
Services,  there  have  bt^en  two 
cases  of  "dangerously  intoxi- 
cated" people  in  the  infirmary 
so  far  this  fall.  This,  he  says,  is 
"a  distinct  improvement"  over 
last  year  although  "it  is  still  loo 
early  to  be  statistically 
significant.  ■ 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A   and  WiHiamstown 

8am-10pmM-W  663  608:  8  am  1 1  pm  Th  Sat 

16  oz   Knickerbocker  Beer  -  $7  99  case  +  dep 
12  oz   Utica  Club  Light  &  Regular  $6  99/case  +  dep 
For  your  Halloween  Parties  — 
Largest  selection  of  Masks  In  the  Area 
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Groups  respond  to  Phyllis 
Schlafly's  upcoming  talk 


by  Eric-  Adelstein 

Conservative  women's  acti- 
vist Phyllis  Schlafly  will  speak 
on  "Feminism.   Family,  and 
PYeedom"  in  a  lecture  spon- 
sored by  the  Garfield  Republi- 
can Club  on  Wednesday.  Nov. 
2.  Known  for  her  archconser 
vative    stance    on    women's 
issues,    Mrs.    Schlafly    will 
address  "today's  family  prob 
lems,"    according    lo    Daniel 
Blalt  '8f).  lecture  coordinator 
and  a  member  of  the  Kepubli 
can  Club. 

'Many  supporters  feel  her 
greatest  intellectual  contribu- 
tion has  been  her  accent  on  the 
importance  of  the  family," 
Blalt  said.  "She  maintains 
that  feminism  destroys  the 
family.  1  have  asked  her  to 
present  this  theme  in  an  hour 
lecture." 

In  bringing  Schlafly  to  Willi- 
ams. Blatt  said  "we  hope  to 
present  the  conservative 
alternative  lo  equal  rights.  I 
think  she  has  been  misrepres- 
ented in  the  media  and  on  this 
campus." 

Two    conservative    founda 
lions,    the    Republican   Club, 
and  the  Lecture  Committee  all 
contributed    to   Schlafly's 
$2,. =>()()  fee. 

Possible  shouting  match? 

Schlafly's  arch-conserva- 
tive stance  on  women's  issues 
has  made  her  a  target  for  ver- 
bal abuse  from  more  liberal 
groups.  Blalt  is  concerned  that 
the  lecture  may  turn  into  a 
shouting  match. 

"We  are  making  every 
e!tort  to  make  it  an  intelligent 
debate.  ■  Blatt  said.  "It's  now 
up  to  the  Feminist  Alliance.  If 


it  gets  out  of  hand,  it  would  be  a 
terrible  affront  to  this 
college.  " 

F>minist  Alliance  member 
Marjorie  Duffield  '8.5  said, 
"We  do  not  have  anything 
planned.  We  are  going  to  hear 
what  she  says  and  ask  ques- 
tions. Although  she  is  infuriat- 
ing, it  is  worthwhile  lo  hear 
her  viewpoint." 

For  the  most  part  the  faculty 
reponse  reiterated  the  Femi- 
nist Alliance's  willingness  to 
hear  alternative  views. 

Different  viewpoints 

"It  will  be  interesting."  said 
Kathleen  McNally,  assistant 
professor  of  economics.  "I 
hope  it  draws  lots  of  different 
people  with  different  view- 
points. We  may  not  agree  with 
her  but  we  may  learn  how  she 
sways  people." 

McNally  also  said  she  hopes 
the  audience  will  show  respect 
to  Schlafly.  'My  only  concern 
is  that  it  not  be  embarassing," 
she  said.  'I  have  been  at  lec- 
tures at  other  places  where  the 
lecturer  was  booed  off  the 
stage." 

Other  faculty  members, 
however,  were  less  intrigued 
by  the  prospect  of  Schlafly's 
speech. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  going 
to  hear  her  speak,"  said  Eng- 
lish professor  Lynda  Bundl- 
zen,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Women's  Studies  pro- 
gram. "We  have  heard  her  on 
television  so  many  limes  that  I 
do  not  see  why  we  have  to  hear 
her  speak  at  Williams." 

The  iormal  lecture  will  be 
followed  by  a  question  and 
answer  period. 
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impress  their  next  emplover   The\ 
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students  to  attend  a  small,  high 
qualit>  program  vMthout  regard  to 
their  financial  means 
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Psych  prof  says 
elections  all  image 

Presidential  candidates  have 
increasingly  relied  on  non- 
verbal communication,  includ- 
ing app)earance  and  posture,  to 
enhance  their  image  in  recent 
presidential  debates,  according 
to  pychology  professor  George 
Goethals  who  lectured  last  Sat- 
urday to  a  group  of  students  and 
parents. 

In  his  lecture,  titled  "Image 
Making  in  Presidential 
Debates:  Problems  of  Style  and 
Substance,"  Goethals  cited  the 
rise  of  television  as  the  major 
factor  in  this  change.  He  pres- 
ented videotapes  of  three 
debates,  the  Kennedy-Nixon 
debate  in  1960.  the  Carter-Ford 
debate  in  1976.  and  the  Carter- 
Reagan  debate  in  1980. 

In  the  1960  debate  between 
Kennedy  and  Nixon,  Nixon  dis- 
played awkward  movements 
and  a  poor  appearance  that 
together  were  a  major  cause  for 
his  loss  of  popularity  following 
the  debate.  Goethals  said. 

In  several  clips  from  the 
debate.  Goethals  showed  how 
Kennedy  projected  self- 
confidence  through  a  kind  of 
"paralanguage."  Kennedy  sat 
straight  with  his  legs  crossed 
and  arms  folded,  and  his  voice 
displayed  strength,  pace  and 
energy,  making  a  sharp  con- 
trast with  Nixon's  posture  and 
fidgeting,  Goethals  said. 

Unaware  of  Influence 

Goethals  said  that  although 
such  cosmetic  details  as  poor 
posture  or  sweat  on  the  chin 
should  not  influence  voters, 
they  actually  have  great 
impact.  "It  isn't  clear  that  peo- 
ple are  aware  how  these  things 
are  affecting  them,  "  he  said. 

By  1976  the  candidates  had 
capitalized  on  Nixon's  mistakes 
and  naivete  about  the  power  of 
television,  Goethals  said,  and 
had  developed  debating  styles 
crafted  after  Kennedy's  1960 
performance.  For  example,  the 
candidate  who  was  not  speaking 
at  the  time  would  begin  taking 
notes  when  the  camera  turned 
to  him,  copying  a  precedent  set 
by  Kennedy. 

By  the  1980  debate,  both  Car- 
ter and  Reagan  were  experts  in 
projecting  favorable  images, 
Goethals  said.  Reagan  over- 
came his  warmonger  image 
through  his  use  of  gestures  and 
expressions,  he  said. 

Goethals  said  that  in  light  of 
this  image-projecting,  presi- 
dential debates  should  be 
viewed  with  caution.  "They  (the 
candidates]  appeal  to  your 
heart  and  gut  rather  than  to 
your  intellect,"  he  said. 

— Anf(t'la  A  icritt 


American  bishops 
condemn  nukes 


The  1980  American  bishops' 
pastoral  letter  which  con- 
demned nuclear  weapons  was 
"a  miracle  of  modern  Catholi- 
cism," but  it  still  does  not  com- 
mit them  to  complete  pacifism, 
according  to  Dr.  David  O'Brien, 
a  history  professor  from  Holy 
Cross  Seminary  who  lectured 
last  Thursday. 

In  his  lecture,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Newman  Asso- 
ciation, O'Brien  outlined  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church's 


position  on  nuclear  arms.  That 
the  American  bishops  came  to  a 
clear  consensus  in  1980  was 
unexpected,  he  said. 

Their  letter  gave  a  clear, 
unequivocal  "no"  to  nuclear 
war,  including  a  condemnation 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
because  they  are  "weapons  of 
indiscriminate  effect"— i.e., 
they  indiscriminately  kill  civili- 
ans. The  bishops  also  expressed 
"profound  skepticism  "  over 
battlefield  tactical  nuclear  wea- 
pons, because  they  conceded 
that  such  weapons  might  be 
used  in  a  limited  context  in  war. 

O'Brien  said  the  latter  posi- 
tion provides  a  loophole  to  the 
bishops,  because  it  allows  them 
to  accept  the  policy  of  deter- 
rence with  the  condition  that  it 
be  a  temporary  expedient, 
while  the  superpowers  make 
real  attempts  at  disarmament. 

Historically,  the  Catholic 
Church  defended  so-called  '  "just 
wars,"  up  through  the  Vietnam 
War,  as  necessary.  But  when 
the  Second  Vatican  Council 
reconsidered  the  human  com- 
munity as  one  at  a  crossroads, 
facing  the  alternatives  of  total 
annihilation  and  survival,  it 
changed  its  view  and  con- 
demned weapons  of  indiscrimi- 
nate effect.  O'Brien  said. 

The  immediate  background 
of  the  Peace  Pastoral  was  the 
bishops'  support  of  SALT  II  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was 
the  first  step  in  the  execution  of 
a  mutual  disarmament  policy, 
O'Brien  said. 

—  Hi'lvn  Hnzuniiimski 


4-D  video 
opens  eyes 


Most  people  think  the  fourth 
dimension  belongs  only  in 
comic  books,  but  mathmati- 
cians  have  theorized  about  its 
properties  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  modern  computer 
graphics  have  made  it  visible. 
Brown  University  professor 
Dr.  Thomas  Banchoff  showed 
films  and  slides  of  his  computer- 
generated  four-dimensional 
objects  and  explained  his  work 
in  a  lecture  last  Thursday. 

"We  are  seeing  things  that 
give  a  new  meaning  to  manipu- 
lation of  form  that  didn't  exist 
before,"  Banchoff  said.  He  said 
his  work  stems  from  the  idea 
that  if  you  understand  some- 
thing, you  should  be  able  to 
draw  it. 

Banchoff  presented  two  films, 
"The  Hypercube:    Projections 
and  Slicing,"  and  "The  Vero- 
nese Circles,"  which  were  made 
in  his  lab  to  better  understand 
higher  dimensions.  The  revolv- 
ing images  of  four-dimensional 
objects  elicited  sighs  from  the 
audience  of  some  60  people  in 
the  Thompson  Biology  building. 
With   Banchoff  narrating  and 
explaining  what  was  happen- 
ing, the  films  showed  sections  of 
the  four-dimensional  figures  as 
if  someone  were  slicing  through 
the  shape  with  a  knife. 
"Power  of  visualization" 
Although  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion has  been  examined  theoret- 
ically for  a  long  time,  Banchoff 
said  some  things  the  computer 
showed    researchers    were 
surprising. 

"These  phenomena  sent  us 
scurrying  back  to  the  formula  to 
see  what  happened,"  he  said. 
"The  power  of  visualization  is  to 
suggest  new  theories  and 
relationships." 


In  detailing  the  origin  of  his 
research,  Banchoff  said  he  was 
attracted  to  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion by  a  comic  book  he  read  in 
1948,  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  work 
now  stretches  to  the  new 
medium  of  fantasy  entertain- 
ment, as  students  trained  in  his 
research  laboratory  were 
involved  in  the  special  effects 
production  for  the  "Star  Wars" 

films.  —Dan  Ktaliufi 

Office  of  future 
poses  no  challenge 

The  office  of  the  future  will  be 
much  like  the  factory  of  the 
past,  playwright  and  author 
Barbara  Garson  said  last 
Thursday.  She  said  that  office 
work  is  now  being  deskilled  and 
demoted  to  the  level  of  factory 
assembly  line  labor. 

Garson's  lecture,  "The  Elec- 
tronic Sweatshop:  Office  Work 
in  the  Age  of  Automation," 
included  many  anecdotes  and 
observations  from  her  own 
work  in  a  number  of  offices,  as 
well  as  from  interviews  she  has 
conducted. 

Industries        are       making 
formerly-skilled  jobs  more  rou- 
tine by  introducing  machinery 
that  eliminates  the  need  for  the 
worker  to  make  decisions,  Gar- 
son  said.  She  said  that  by  break- 
ing complex  skills  into  simple 
decisions,  which  the  computer 
can  make  for  the  worker,  the 
management  gains  greater  con- 
trol over  the  workplace  and  the 
worker.  Even  middle  manage- 
ment   and   office   workers   are 
now  coming  under  this  kind  of 
control,  she  said. 

The  office  is  becoming 
increasingly  like  the  factory. 
Garson  said,  because  machin- 
ery reduces  the  need  for  train- 
ing and  experience,  and  the 
resulting  output  is  measurable. 

Deskilled  labor 

Garson  said  McDonald's  is 
one  company  which  uses  des- 
killed labor.  Its  cash  registers 
no  longer  have  numbers,  she 
said,  just  the  names  of  the  pro- 
ducts. All  the  worker  has  to  do  is 
push  the  name  of  the  product, 
eliminating  even  the  need  to 
remember  the  prices  or  be  able 
to  add. 

"You  don't  need  training," 
she  said.  "After  an  hour,  you 
could  reach  your  maximum 
efficiency.  When  workers  don't 
even  have  to  be  able  to  add  any- 
more, they  are  treated  like  a 
dime-a-dozen." 

— Dan  K<'atinfi 

Nuclear  power 
grows  in  complexity 

The  role  nuclear  technology 
plays  in  our  society,  and  our 
society's  view  of  both  its  mil- 
itary and  peacetime  applica- 
tions, have  changed  in  recent 
years,  history  professor 
Michael  Smith  said  in  a  lecture 
Oct.  12. 

"Technology  became  In- 
creasingly complex  as  well  as 
less  visible,"  Smith  said.  "It 
became  more  vital  to  our  lives 
and  also  less  comprehensible.  " 

The  change  in  technology  has 
led  to  a  rise  in  scientism— a 
superstitious  belief  in  the  pow- 
of  technology  and  social  beliefs 
surrounding  them.  Smith  said. 

Nuclear  technology  was  a 
part  of  these  changing  beliefs, 


Smith  said.  "In  the  Manhatten 
Project  both  the  product  and  the 
idea  were  concealed,  "  he  said. 
"Atomic  power  became  linked 
to  American  idealogy  and  tech- 
nological superiority,  so  when 
the  Russians  developed  the 
nuclear  bomb,  we  had  to  appear 
to  have  more  technology. 

"The  ballistic  missile  is  like 
antl-perspirant -what  it  pre- 
vents is  what  is  important," 
Smith  said. 

People  viewed  nuclear  tech- 
nology in  two  ways,  he  said. 
Nuclear  power  represented 
unlimited  ability  of  wish  fulfil- 
lment because  there  was  the 
potential  to  make  man  free  of 
energy  constraints.  Nuclear 
weapons,  however,  embodied 
the  fear  of  loss  of  social  control. 

In  1949  the  US  became  inter- 
ested in  commercial  nuclear 
power.  Smith  said.  "By  then, 
other  countries  had  let  out  the 
nuclear  secret,  so  we  had  to 
also,"  he  said. 

AEC's  dual  problem 

The  view  of  nuclear  power 
also  changed  as  more  informa- 
tion became  available  to  the 
public. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion had  the  dual  problem  of  try- 
ing to  publicize  the  destructive 
ability  of  US  atomic  weapons 
for  defense  purposes,  while 
stressing  the  positive  aspect  so 
people  would  want  nuclear 
power.  Smith  said. 

In  recent  years,  anti-nuclear 
protests  and  frequent  nuclear 
power  plant  shutdowns  have  led 
to  a  general  distrust  of  atomic 
power. 

"We  must  now  begin  address- 
ing the  problems  at  their 
source.  ■  Smith  said.  "The  total 
faith  in  a  given  technology  has 
swung  to  a  total  doubt  of  it.  In 
both  cases,  we  miss  the  point  of 
what  Is  happening. 

"We  have  to  understand  the 
false  reliance  on  technology," 
he  concluded.  "We  can't  keep 
slapping  on  new  technological 
fixes  to  cover  problems  of  old 
technological  fixes." 

— Sarah  Abernathy 


Gunman 


Photojoumalists 
present  Iran 

Two  foreign  correspondents 
cautioned  a  Williams  audience 
not  to  believe  media  coverage  of 
the  Iranian  revolution  and  said 
that  their  reports,  which  have 
been  taken  to  be  pro-Iranian, 
merely  show  the  desperate  con- 
ditions which  now  exist  in  Iran. 

The  talk  was  given  by  foreign 
correspondent  Bill  Worthy  and 
photojournalist  Randy  Good- 
man. Worthy  works  for  CBS 
news  and  specializes  in  cover- 
ing revolutions  in  third-world 
countries.  He  is  notorious  for  his 
frequent  run-ins  with  the  U.S. 
government  and  for  his 
"uncompromisingly-honest  and 
hard-hitting  reports,"  he  said. 

The  two  journalists  stressed 
that  there  is  a  severly-unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  in  Iran 
and  that  Iranian  people  still  per- 
ceive American  policies  as 
promoting  the  wealthy  In  Iran 
at  the  expense  of  the  poverty- 
striken. 

The  two  displayed  slides. 
Including  a  picture  taken  while 
they  were  on  a  trip  with  a  United 
Nations  delegation,  sponsored 
by  the  Iranian  government,  to 
assess  the  extent  of  devastation 
in  the  country.  The  slide  showed 
several  Impoverished  Iranians 
holding  a  sign  reading  "can  you 
see  now  what  is  happening  to  the 
people  of  Iran?  So  tell  the 
world?" 

Worthy  said  journalists  who 
report  this  side  of  Iran  are  dis- 
missed. "American  journalists 
for  revolution  do  not  win 
Oscars,"  he  said.  "The  Ameri- 
can press  has  no  expertise  is 
covering  revolutions."  He  said 
the  U.S.  government  tries  to 
prevent  pro-Iranian  news 
reports  from  reaching  the 
American  public. 

— Sandy  hopper 


Continued  from  Page  1 

McKeen  added. 

"It  was  probably  my  own 
fault,  I  was  reasoning  and  he 
was  just  mad,"  he  said,  adding 
the  driver,  Tanzman,  seemed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  either 
alcohol  or  drugs. 

When  Tanzman  again 
demanded  to  know  who  had 
thrown  the  beer,  McKeen  rep- 
lied "just  suppose  it  was  me, 
what  would  you  do  ?"  Tanzman 
then  repeated  his  threat  about 
beating  the  perpetrator  up  or 
"putting  a  hole  in  his  head  " 
McKeen  said. 

"Then  I  said  'I  don't  see  a  gun' 
and  then  he  pulled  a  gun  out  of 
his  belt,"  said  McKeen,  adding 
Tanzman  never  pointed  the  gun 
directly  at  either  of  them. 

"Wasn't  so  psyched" 

At  this  point  a  security  guard, 
who  was  investigating  a  false 
alarm  at  the  Lawrence  art 
museum,  pulled  up  next  to  East, 
according  to  Director  of  Secur- 
ity Ransom  Jenks.  Tanzman 
then  drove  away,  threatening  to 
return,  McKeen  said. 

McKeen  told  the  security 
guard  about  the  incident  and 
gave  him  the  license  number  of 
Tanzman's  car.  Security  called 
Williamstown  police  who  went 
to  Tanzman's  house  later  that 


evening  and  identified  him. 

At  about  1:15  McKeen  and 
Evans  were  called  down  to  the 
police  station  to  fill  out  state- 
ments. Mc  Keen  said  the  two 
will  probably  testify  in  court  in 
North  Adams  in  the  near  future. 

McKeen  said  he  had  never 
expected  Tanzman  to  actually 
have  a  gun. 

"Up  until  the  moment  he 
pulled  out  the  gun,  I  wasn't  wor- 
ried. I  was  right  outside  my 
dorm.  But  as  soon  as  the  gun 
came  out  I  wasn't  so  psyched," 
he  said. 


GRADUATE  STUDIES  IN 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
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pation  with  academics  exists,  explain- 
ing, "You  think  in  the  back  of  your  mind, 
•Should  I  be  here  partying?'  There's 
always  more  work  to  be  done." 

Senior  Anne-Marie  Camerota,  who 
studied  abroad  her  junior  year,  also  has 
noticed  this  preoccupation;  she  states, 
"Williams  students  are  more  obsessed 
with  schoolwork  24  hours  a  day  than  the 
students  at  any  other  school  I've  seen." 

Work  not  overbearing 

By  contrast,  Dana  Ulrich  '86,  a 
transfer  student  from  Wellesley  College, 
sees  a  great  difference  between  the  atti- 
tude of  students  there  toward  work  and 
the  attitude  at  Williams,  which  she  finds 
less  pressured  in  comparison. 

She  explains  that  "academically  Wel- 
lesley was  more  stressful  because  people 
would  spend  a  lot  more  time  working  and 
were  more  concerned  about  grades  and 
whether  they  were  working  enough.  Peo- 
ple here  are  more  relaxed  and  less  con- 
cerned about  getting  everything  done  on 
time." 

Jonathan  Labaree  '85  also  believes 
that  the  work  at  Williams  is  not  necessar- 
ily overbearing.  "I  don't  feel  too  much 
pressure  as  long  as  I  keep  a  fairly  good 
distance  between  myself  and  my  studies 
and  keep  perspective  on  it  all,"  he  states. 


Gaining  perspective 

Some  students,  however,  have  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  situation  in  perspec- 
tive. Colby  points  out  the  availability  of 
the  Deans'Office  in  "helping  to  think 
things  through  when  it  seems  as  if  'all 
these  things  are  coming  at  me  at  once.'" 

He  suggest  that  handling  a  seemingly 
endless  amount  of  work  Is  easier  when 
"it's  broken  down  into  smaller  packages 
so  It's  not  so  overwhelming." 

The  Deans'  Office  also  arranges  exten- 
sions for  students  when  unanticipated 


assignments  or  illness  interfere  with 
work.  "Our  policy  is  to  make  the  smal- 
lest adjustment  we  can  to  get  a  student 
out  of  the  bind,"  says  Daniel  O'Connor, 
Dean  of  Students. 


"Williams  students 
are  doers,  but 
there  is  a  limit 
to  how  much  one 


can  do." 


Students  spread  thin 

One  reason  students  may  be  pressured 
academically,  according  to  O'Connor,  is 
that  their  time  is  spread  thin  among 
sports  and  other  activities. 

In  a  1979  memo  on  "Pressures  on  Stu- 
dent Time,"  he  writes,  "There  is  tre- 
mendous peer  pressure  on  the 
extracurricular  side  of  things.  Skipping 
practice  is  anti-social;  skipping  class  is 
not  always." 

Freshman  Alix  Reid-Schwartz  agrees 
that  sports-related  pressure  exists,  not- 
ing, "When  I  first  came  here  I  felt  under 
a  lot  of  pressure  to  join  a  sport.  It  seemed 
like  I  was  missing  out  on  something  a  lot 
of  people  had." 

Don't  aclcnowledge  limits 

Dr.  Andrew  Crider,  a  psychology  pro- 
fessor, notices  that  students  tend  to  be 
over-obligated.  He  finds  that  "Williams 
students  are  doers,  but  there's  a  limit  to 

how  much  one  can  do many  students 

come  up  against  that  limit." 

Students,  though,  may  have  difficulty 
In  acknowledging  that  they  have  reached 


their  limit.  According  to  Robert 
Samuels,  a  counselor  at  the  Infirmary, 
"Students  here  are  the  'cream  of  the 
crop'  and  they  think  they're  supposed  to 
be  able  to  handle  any  situation." 

Tauber  theorizes  that  this  may  be  true 
for  women  even  more  than  for  men, 
because  traditionally  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  be  deferential  to  authority. 
"I've  found  women  to  be  more  conscien- 
tious about  doing  work  than  men.  When 
authority  gives  them  something  to  do, 
they'll  click  their  heels  mentally  and  do 
it,"  he  affirms. 

Carol  Sllva,  a  junior  advisor,  agrees 
that  all  students  are  hesitant  to  say  that 
they  are  unable  to  cope.  "It's  hard  for 
kids  to  admit  that  they're  not  on  top  of 
things  anymore.  They  think  they're  the 
only  ones  straggling  along,"  she  notes. 


Need  to  reach  out 

Crider  too  recognizes  that  students 
fear  being  labeled  as  "not  being  able  to 
hack  it."  In  addition,  students  tend  not  to 
reach  out  to  others  because  they  are 
afraid  of  intruding  on  their  friends' 
privacy. 

"I'd  like  to  see  more  mutual  social  sup- 
port among  Williams  students,"  asserts 
Crider.  emphasizing  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  immunizers  to  stress. 

Bill  Sawyers  '84,  Peer  Health  coordi- 
nator, also  observes,  "There's  a  ten- 
dency at  Williams  for  people  to  try  to 
solve  things  within  themselves.  Some 

people  can.  Most  people  can't they 

need  to  learn  to  lean  on  outside  sources." 

Junior  Advisers  provide  much  needed 
support  for  freshmen  adjusting  to  col- 
lege life;  however,  nothing  analagous  to 
the  J.  A.  system  exists  for  other  students. 

"There  was  a  point  this  year  when  I 
really  wished  I  had  a  J. A.  to  turn  to," 
attests  sophomore  Denlse  Ross. 

Sarah  Cooper,  a  J. A.  herself,  stresses 
that '  'friendships  are  essential  In  dealing 


with  problems,  particularly  after  fresh- 
man year." 

Some  students  turn  to  Peer  Health  for 
advice  (especially  with  regard  to  social 
or  sexual  problems ) ,  "but  a  lot  of  people 
just  want  to  talk  to  somelxxly,"  accord- 
ing to  Sawyers. 


Social  pressures 

Sawyers  also  points  out  social  pres- 
sures that  Williams  students  face;  for 
instance,  boyfriend/girlfriend  relation- 
ships can  be  frustrating  because  "it 
seems  like  everyone  knows  what  you're 
doing." 

Labaree,  too,  acknowledges  that  "as 
far  as  social  life  goes,  it  can  be  pretty 
restricting  since  Williams  is  such  a 
closed  environment,"  although  he 
asserts  that  he  is  "happily  in  love." 

'Beer-guzzling' 

The  pressure  to  drink,  another  sort  of 
social  pressure,  is  also  quite  strong,  Ross 
notes:  "It's  hard  for  people  who  aren't 
into  beer-guzzling  since  most  Williams 
parties  center  around  drinking."  Par- 
ties, and  drinking  in  general,  are  a  com- 
mon way  to  relieve  stress.  However,  the 
pressure  they  create  to  drink  may  leave 
non-drinkers  with  no  other  adequate 
outlets— and  the  feeling  that  they  ought 
to  be  following  their  classmates' 
example. 

Dealing  with  these  pressures,  both 
academic  and  social,  is  no  easy  task  for 
students,  and  feelings  of  stress  often 
result.  Stress,  however,  is  really  "a  sig- 
nal telling  you  to  step  back  and  take 
stock  of  the  situation,"  Crider  explains. 

He  emphasizes  that  by  setting  their 
priorities  straight,  seeking  support  from 
others,  and  engaging  in  stress-relieving 
activities  such  as  exercise  or  meditation, 
students  can  effectively  cope  with  the 
pressures  they  face. 


Best  Bets 


New  pizza  in  North  Adams 


DUKE 

THE  FUQUA 

SCHOOL 

OF  BUSINESS 


MBA 


The  Fuqua  School  of  Business  at  Duke 
University  offers  one  of  the  finest  available 
opportunities  for  unsurpassed  professional 
management  training.  We  are  interested  in 
men  and  women  who  have  proven  aca- 
demic, leadership,  and  social  abilities. 

David  L.  Miller 
Director  of  Admissions 
&  Financial  Aid 

of  the  Fuqiia  School 
will  be  on  campus 

Thursday,    November    3 

Appointment  information  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting: 

Office  of  Career  Counseling 


by  Sarah  Abernathy 

Vincent's  Bakery,  located 
three  miles  down  Route  2  (next 
to  Burger  Chef),  is  a  new  store 
in  the  area  and  the  only  one  to 
offer  a  unique  kind  of  pizza— 
deep-pan  Sicilian  style. 

"Sicilian  pizza  is  what  Ital- 
ians would  recognize  as  real 
pizza,"  said  owner  Vincent  Mor- 
gano.  "Sicilian  pizza  is  special; 
not  everyone  will  like  it." 

"Eirst  of  all,  it's  not  floppy," 
Morganosaid.  "You  don't  make 
it  by  throwing  dough  up  in  the 
air.  Secondly,  it  has  a  taste  of  its 
own.  It's  less  spicy  but  tastier 
than  other  pizza." 

The  shop,  which  opened  four 
months  ago,  is  an  Italian  bakery 
with  other  specialty  items  as 
well.  Morgano  said  he  is  only 
offering  take-out  service  for 
now,  but  he  said  he  might  put  in 
booths  if  business  warrants  it. 

"If  all  goes  well,  I'd  like  to 
have  a  place  where  people  can 
sit  down,"  Morgano  said.  "Col- 
lege kids,  especially,  want 
somewhere  they  can  enjoy  a 
pizza  close  by,  but  that's  all  in 
the  future,  just  food  for 
thought." 

Only  cheese  pizzas  are  availa- 
ble Tuesday  through  Thursday, 
but  Friday  and  Saturday  Mor- 
gano will  bake  made-to-order 
pizzas.  Morgano  is  open  week- 
days until  4:30  p.m.  and  wee- 
kends until  9:30  p.m. 

He  suggests  students  call 
ahead  when  they  order  pizzas, 
because  it  takes  around  45  min- 
utes to  prepare  each  one. 

When  he  makes  specialty 
items  "I  use  my  father's  special 
recipe  from  the  Old  Country," 
Morgano  said. 

The    extra    Items-peppers, 


mushrooms,  pepperoni,  meat- 
balls, extra  cheese,  or  The 
Works-are  put  under  the  sauce 
and  cheese  so  they  won't  burn  as 
the  pizza  bakes,  he  said. 

Sausage  is  not  an  offered  top- 
ping    because     Morgano,     an 


accountant  for  thirty  years  but 
also  an  ex-butcher,  is  very  par- 
ticular about  sausage,  he  said. 
"You  can't  get  good  sausage 
around  here,  and  until  I  can  find 
some.  I  won't  serve  any,"  Mor- 
gano said. 
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Ruggers  practice  their  jump  bail  techniques  for  the  upcoming 
baslcetball  season,  as  they  t>eat  Albany  Law  Saturday. 

(Lockwood) 

Ruggers  nail  Albany  Law 
in  hard-fought  victories 

by  Tom  Dumphy 

Saturday  afternoon  the  rugby  club  defeated  Albany  Law  in 
three  hard  fought  games. 

The  Willianns  Aside  started  with  a  tough  10-6  win.  Senior 
co-captain  Hugh  Huizenga  opened  the  scoring  with  a  try  follow- 
ing a  fine  run  by  Ken  Deveaux  '85.  Albany  cut  the  lead  to  4-3  with 
a  penalty  kick.  Bob  Ause  '85  made  it  7-3  Williams  with  a  penalty 
kick  of  his  own.  Albany  came  back  to  make  it  7-6  with  another 
penalty  kick. 

Albany  threatened  to  score  late  In  the  game  but  Williams 
prevailed  10-6  with  Ause  adding  the  final  three  points.  Williams 
was  led  by  the  ferocious  play  of  Blake  Martin  '84  and  Deveaux. 
who  caught  everything  thrown  his  way. 

Roger  Merriam  '86  scored  all  of  Williams'  points  in  a  9-6  B-side 
victory.  Merriam  connected  on  three  long  penalty  kicks  to  bring 
Williams  back  from  a  6-3  deficit.  Hitting  hard  all  game  for  Willi 
ams  were  Tim  Faselt  '86  and  Paul  Hogan  '86. 

In  the  best  game  of  the  day,  the  C-side  defeated  the  lawyers 
10-0.  After  receiving  the  klck-olf  after  a  scoreless  first  half, 
Williams  found  Itself  In  the  try  zone  after  some  crisp  passing  and 
tough  running.  Scoring  was  Craig  Kirby  '86  assisted  by  Joe 
Carey  '84.  Jeff  May  '85  converted  the  extra  points  to  give  Willi- 
ams a  6-0  lead.  Rounding  out  the  scoring  was  Dave  Skinner  '86. 


Crew 
rows 

Charles 

by  Lee  Farbman 

Williams  crews  journeyed  to 
Boston  over  the  weekend  to  par 
ticipate  in  the  largest  single-day 
regatta    in    the    world— the 
annual  Head  of  the  Charles. 

Thousands  of  spectators  lined 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  watch 
over  700  boats  of  all  varieties 
row  the  grueling  three-mile 
upriver  course.  The  Williams 
men's  crew  entered  a  light- 
weight (all  oarsmen  under  160 
pounds)  and  a  heavyweight 
lx)at,  as  well  as  a  boat  rowed  by 
alumni;  the  Ephwomen  entered 
a  varsity  and  a  novice  boat. 

The  varsity  women  rowed  a 
strong  race  at  a  rating  of  29 
strokes  per  minute.  The  Ephwo- 
men were  able  to  pass  the  eight 
from  the  Florida  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  started  two 
boats  ahead,  and  practically 
passed  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
in  the  home  stretch.  (Boats 
start  at  roughly  ten-second 
intervals,  so  Williams  beat  t)oth 
of  these  schools  in  time. ) 

Williams  co-captain  Nica 
Faulkner  '84  felt  that  the  few 
style  problems  the  Ephs 
encountered  could  be  ironed  out 
before  the  spring  racing  season 
l>egins.  The  oars  women  were 
pleased  with  their  performance 
In  relation  to  their  spring  com- 
petition. The  women  finished  In 
26th  place,  but  only  30  seconds 
behind  the  ninth-place  boat. 

The  men's  varsity  lightweight 
boat  had  a  difficult  time,  finish- 
ing 39th  out  of  40.  Two  of  the 
lightweights,  Rob  Reed  '85  and 
Dan  Damstra  '85,  had  to  row  the 
course  again,  this  time  with  the 
heavywieghts.  That  boat  had  a 
better  row,  but  was  Inconsistent. 

The  novice  women,  rowing  in 
the  new  youth  eight  division, 
rowed  a  strong  race,  although 
not  up  to  their  full  potential.  The 
team  lost  some  time  when  they 
twice  tangled  oars  with  Sim- 
mons, before  eventually  pass- 
ing them. 

Novice  Coach  Cindy  Drink- 
water  '81  praised  the  steering  of 
coxswain  Carolyn  Roska  '87. 
who  guided  her  shell  through 
the  tricky  Eliot  bridge  while  two 
boats  that  had  crashed  were 
hung  up  under  it.  The  women 
finished  seventh  of  eleven. 


Freshmen  show  talent 


Continued  from  Page  5 
was  written  thirty  years  earlier 
than  "Interview"  and  reflects  a 
different  perception  of  society. 
The  object  of  the  individual's 
scorn  and  frustration  remains 
the  same,  but  the  resulting  reac- 
tion is  manifested  differently. 
Rather  than  pitting  one  individ- 
ual against  the  whole  of  a 
repressive  structure.  Brecht 
illuminates  the  economic  and 
moral  disparities  and  conflicts 
of  various  classes. 

True  to  Brecht's  black  humor, 
the  cabaret  style  music,  written 
by  Kurt  Weill  with  additions  by 
Greg  Pliska  '84.  provides  an 
ironic  complement  to  the  vio- 
lence and  unhappiness  embo- 
died in  the  lyrics  and  poetry. 
This  technique  Is  best  exempli- 
fied in  the  scene  in  which  army 
recruits  dance  the  Charleston 
and  grin  while  singing  macabre 
lyrics  about  the  joys  of  butcher- 


Trustees 


ing  the  enemy.  Will  McLaren  '84 
provides  Intelligent  choreo- 
graphy for  this  and  other 
sequences. 

Unfortunately.  Brecht's 

material  remains  elusive  and 
difficult  to  Interpret— the  impli- 
cations of  his  social  sketches 
are  manifold.  Yet,  the  cast  of '  'A 
Brecht  Cabaret"  (which  was  an 
altogether  different  cast  than 
that  of'Interview")  reveals 
some  outstanding  voices  and 
dramatic  monologues.  Because 
the  cabaret  was  compiled  from 
various  Brecht  poems  and  lyr 
ics.  and  interspersed  with  musi- 
cal numbers,  the  results  were 
often  disjunct,  and  left  the 
audience  with  a  choppy  collec- 
tion of  themes.  Part  of  this 
chopplness  Is  due  to  the  way  In 
which  these  pieces  were  com- 
piled by  Mark  Horowitz,  and 
part  Is  Inherent  In  Brecht's 
style. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

"holdover  from  fraternity  days, 
undemocratic,  and  outdated." 
The  Gargoyle  Society  also 
makes  suggestions  to  the 
administration  and  Trustees, 
and  its  members  are  selected 
each  year  by  the  previous 
year's  Gargoyles. 

In  an  interview  last  Thurs- 
day, College  President  John 
Chandler  suggested  that  one 
way  for  the  Council  to  t)etter 
represent  student  opinion  on 
campus  Issues  would  be  to  have 
"a  systematic  provision  for  stu- 
dents on  campus  committees  to 
report  back  to  Council  and  say 
'here's  what  we're  talking 
about.  I  think  Council  doesn't 
know  what  the  autonomous 
committees  on  Its  i)erlphery  are 
doing."  Chandler  was  also  at 
the  meeting  of  .the  Council  and 
trustees. 

Committee  liasons 

The  Council  then  announced 
the  formation  of  a  new  commit- 
tee designed  to  make  students 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  serve  on  college  commit- 
tees more  accountable  to  the 
student  t)ody,  at  their  meeting 
last  Thursday  night. 

The  new  Campus  Review 
Committee  will  be  made  up  of 
the  College  Council  officers  and 
all  the  Council  liasons  to  College 
committees.  Each  student  lia- 
son  will  be  designated  by  the 
Council's  Election  Committee 


when  that  committee  picks  him 
or  her  to  serve. 

The  liasons  will  then  be 
expected  to  report  back  to  the 
Review  Committee  "as  often  as 
they  have  something  to  report." 
Paper  said. 

Ex-Officio,  non-voting  posi- 
tions will  be  granted  to  Housing 
Committee  and  Gargoyle 
Society  members,  with  whom 
the  Council  has  no  official  link. 

Paper  said  there  are  already 
Council  representatives  to  the 
CUL.  and  said  he  hopes  the 
Council  win  communicate  l)et- 
ter  with  those  representatives. 

Paper  said  the  new  commit- 
tee will  make  "the  Council  the 
focus  of  all  events"  so  that  "all 
students  on  student/faculty  or 
student  committees  will  be 
accountable  to  the  general  stu- 
dent body." 

At  the  meeting  with  trustees, 
Paper  also  said  there  should  be 
a  formal.  College- wide  proce- 
dure for  gathering  student  opin- 
ion on  tenure  decisions. 
Currently,  it  is  up  to  individual 
departments  to  poll  students 
about  teachers  up  for  tenure, 
and  no  students  have  a  direct 
vote  in  the  process. 

Chandler  said  that  "in  every 
instance  of  reappointment  or 
tenure,  the  department  must 
gather  student  opinion  through 
polls,  interviews,  or  by  writing 
to  recent  alumni.  It  would  be  a 
lot  better  if  it  were  standard- 
ized," Chandler  said. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

M.B.A. 


Students  of  All  Majors  and  Fields  Invited 

Come  to  our  meetings  to  hear  about  our  M.B.A.  and 
Ph.D.  Programs  and  to  ask  any  questions  about  the 
curriculum,  admission,  financial  aid,  and  career  op- 
portunities available  in  the  following  fields  of  manage- 
ment: 

Finance  Health  Administration 

Economics  Public  and  Nonprofit 

Marketing  Human  Resources 

Accounting  Management  Science 

General  Management         Policy 


Monday,  October  31,  1983 

Contact  Career  Counseling  for  Sign-Ups 


CLASSIFIEDS 

"AROUND  1  30  AM  I  get  this  crav- 
ing in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  and  I 
just  don't  know  if  I  can  make  it 
until  dawn  That's  when  I  reach  for 
a  Snicker's  bar  " 

—The  Brain,  a  tired  newsman 

To  Be  Sung  Upon  Meeting 
Jannes  Watt  at  the  Flume: 

Yog,  Yog,  Yog/Yog,  Yog-Sothoth 

Yog,  Yog,  Yog/Yog,  Yog-Sothoth 

Yog-Sotho-o-oth,/BAZZAGBARRO 

IOSH"/Yog-Sotho-o-oth, 

You  got  me  kickin'  up  a  two-step 

with  Nyarlahotep/Yog-Sothoth.  Yog. 

Yog/Yog,  Yog-Sothoth' 

Went  to  a  dance, 

Fell  into  a  trance, 

Saw  Yog-Sothoth 

And  I  knew  I  had  no  chance 

Oh,  Yog-Sothoth 

(Toth,  Toth.  Yog,  Yog-Sothoth) 

He's  m  my  bath' 

(Yog,  Yog,  Yog.  Yog-Sothoth) 

You  got  me  stretchm   in  a  boogaloo 

With  eldritch  Cthulhu 

Yog-Sothoth,  Yog,  Yog 

Yog,  Yog-Sothoth' 

Saw  Aiathoth./Shub  Niggurath. 

Then  Yog-Sothoth  turned  my  partner 

Into  broth' 

Oh   Yog-Sothoth 
(Yog.  Toth,  Yog.  Yog-Sothoth) 
Makes  my  mouth  froth' 
(By  my  troth    Yog,  Yog-Sothoth) 
You  got  me  twistin  in  the  shower 
With  the  Dunwich  Horror. 
Yog-Sothoth,  Yog, /Yog,  Yog-Sothoth' 
Abdul  Al- Hatred 


.-^(t^^ 
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Senior  Jean  Loew  drives  the  ball  past  Tufts  opponent  In  Saturday's 
loss  for  the  Ephwomen  (Finnemore) 

Women^s  soccer     Volleyball 


The  Tufts  women's  soccer 
team  secured  a  decisive  4-0  vic- 
tory over  Williams  Saturday. 

Williams  goalie  Laura  Napo- 
litano  made  ten  saves  in  the 
game,  including  a  number  of 
outstanding  ones  under  pres- 
sure. Tufts  took  a  total  of  22 
shots  on  goal  while  Williams 
took  six. 

Coach  Leslie  Orton  said  that 
the  team  Is  currently  striving  to 
maintain  the  spirit  which  first 
established  their  winning 
record  early  In  the  season.  The 
record  now  stands  at  5-4-1. 

The  Ephwomen  take  on  Mt. 
Holyoke  Wednesday  at  3:00. 


The  women's  volleyball  team 
took  third  place  in  the  Vassar 
Invitational  tournament  Satur- 
day. The  Ephs  were  defeated  by 
Fordham  early  in  the  tourney, 
but  came  back  to  defeat  tK)th 
Vassar  and  ManhattanvlUe  and 
split  a  match  with  Siena. 

Against  Fordham,  Williams 
was  slow  to  start  and  lost  vital 
points  on  misserves.  Co-captain 
Carol  Dorfman  saved  many 
loose  balls  to  put  some  points  in 
Williams  favor  but  they  were 
not  enough.  Against  Manhattan- 
vlUe, Williams  came  out  strong 
and  took  two  games  rapidly  due 
to  effective   net  play  by  Lisa 


.Jayne  '86  and  Carolne  Teer  '87. 

Powerful  serves  and  smart 
off  speed  drops  Instead  of  pow- 
erful hitting  won  points  agianst 
Vassar.  Co-captaln  Sara  Grif- 
fiths' serves  and  sophomore 
Peggy  Gentles'  back  row  saves 
led  the  Ephwomen  to  the  win. 

Although  Siena  won  the  first 
game,  Williams  pulled  together 
to  win  the  second. 

Williams,  5-3  on  the  day,  was 
two  points  behind  the  second 
place  team,  losing  due  to  point 
spreads.  The  Ephwomen  are  12- 
5;  they  face  Harvard  and  Yale 
at  Cambridge  tonight. 

.Sara  Criffiihs 


Women's  rugby 

The  women's  rugby  club 
defeated  Boston  University  4-0 
on  the  Poker  Plats  Saturday. 
The  women  played  a  powerful 
game,  keeping  the  ball  in  the 
B.U.  end  for  most  of  the  game. 

Dorrie  Dewar  '85  scored  the 
game's  only  try  in  the  second 
half,  running  down  the  sideline 
with  the  opponents  at  her  heels. 

Wiliams  proved  faster, 
stronger,  and  more  In  control  of 
the  game  than  the  Terriers.  The 
B.U.  line  was  no  match  for  the 
Williams  line,  which  tackled  or 
intercepted  the  ball  consistent- 
ly. Sunica  Edelsteln  '85,  co- 
captain  Meg  Holllday  '85,  and 
Suzanne  Blemiller  '87  excelled 
in  running  and  kicking  tactics  in 
the  line. 


Tennis 

concludes 

season 

by  John  Schafer 

Ending  on  a  somewhat  down 
note,  the  women's  varsity  ten- 
nis team  was  dealt  a  resounding 
9-0  defeat  by  Dartmouth  last 
Wednesday,  but  they  finished 
with  a  7-5  record  for  the  year. 

Carrying  a  mark  of  7-3  after 
wins  over  Union  and  Wesleyan, 
the  team  faced  Amherst  on 
October  15.  The  6-3  victory  by  the 
Lady  Jeffs  clinched  their  first 
Little  Three  women's  title.  In 
the  final  match,  Dartmouth 
simply  overpowered  the  Kphs. 

Fifth  in  New  Englan  I 

With  the  regular  season  com- 
pleted, the  team  went  to 
Amherst  for  the  Division  III 
New  England  tournament  this 
weekend. 

Sophomore  Susan  Brown, 
playing  number  four  singles, 
made  it  to  the  finals.  Sopho- 
mores Betsy  Shulman,  playing 


Seniors  Stephanie  Gates  and  Melissa  George  return  an  Amherst 
volley  in  Williams'  loss  to  the  Jeffs  last  Saturday.       (Finnemore) 


top  singles,  Liz  Peay,  at  number 
two,  and  Jenny  Koskl,  at 
number  six,  all  reached  the 
semi-finals.  The  top  doubles 
team  of  Liz  Mangee'85  and 
Noelle  Montgomery'87  lost  in 
the  consolation  finals,  finishing 
fifth  in  their  bracket. 

Altogether,  the  Ephs  ended  up 
fifth  out  of  twenty-three  teams. 
Trinity  won,  folowed  by  Tufts, 
Middlebury,  and  then  Amherst; 
all  four  of  these  teams  beat  Wil- 
liams during  the  regular  sea- 
son. 

With  the  strong  showing  In  the 
tournament  after  two  straight 
season-ending   losses.    Coach 


Sean  Sloane  was  pleased.  "We 
had  a  good  year  given  the  mate- 
rial we  had  to  work  with,  "  said 
Sloane  referring  to  countless 
illnesses  and  academic  require- 
ments  that  claimed  team 
members  during  the  season. 
"For  a  team  that  is  supposed  to 
be  twelve  players,  we  had 
t  w  e  n  t  y  -  o  n  e  play  v  a  r  s  i  t  >' 
matches.  Considering  all  these 
substitutions,  I  think  we  did 
very  well." 

Sloane  also  noted  that  almost 
everyone  Improved,  and  the 
whole  varsity  except  captain 
Marissa  Cjulino'84  will  return 
next  season. 


Field  Hockey  beats  Amherst 
to  clinch  Little  three  title 


by  Dave  Paulsen 
The  field  hockey  team  upped 
their  record  to  7-4  with  three 
wins  in  four  games  in  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  Ephwomen 
defeated  Westfield  State, 
Union,  and  Amherst,  but  were 
manhandled  by  Dartmouth. 
The  win  over  Amherst  clinched 
the  Little  Three  Championship 
for  the  team  under  first-year 
coach  Julie  McHugh. 

Saturday  the  team  defeated 
Westfield  State  1-0.  The  shutout 
was  the  sixth  of  the  season  for 
goalkeeper  Jean  Hakmlller  '86. 
Alison  Fuller  '85  scored  the 
lone  goal  off  an  assist  from  Car- 
rie Cento  "86.  The  goal  was  hotly 
disputed,  as  there  was  a  ques- 


tion whether  or  not  the  goal  had 
been  tallied  before  the  first  half 
clock  had  expired.  After  official 
consultation,  the  goal  was 
allowed  to  stand,  providing  the 
margin  of  victory. 

McHugh  cited  the  play  of 
sweeper  Lee  Briggs  '87,  who 
saved  the  game  with  a  beautiful 
defensive  play.  Sue  Harrington 
'M,  Lorl  Symanski  '85,  and 
Cento  also  earned  plaudits  from 
McHugh. 

Upset  Amherst 

The  Ephs  1-0  victory  over 
Amherst  a  week  ago  may  have 
been  their  best  outing  of  the  sea- 
son, Again,  the  team's  goal 
came  with  little  time  remaining 
In  the  first  half.  Emily  Sneath 


'85  tallied  the  goal  with  the 
assistance  of  co-captain 
Dorothy  Briggs  '84. 

Goalie  Hakmiller  was  espe- 
cially impressive  in  the  contest. 
McHugh  noted  that  "Jean  Hak- 
miller turned  the  whole  game 
around."  The  team  as  a  whole 
played  exceptionally  well  in 
defeating  an  Amherst  squad 
that  was  slightly  favored  to  win 
the  contest. 

Earlier  games  saw  Williams 
trounced  by  Darmouth  6-0, 
while  the  Ephs  inflicted  similar 
punishment  on  Union  5-0. 

The  team  will  conclude  their 
season  with  a  home  encounter 
with  North  Adams  on  Thursday. 


The  Williams  scrum  played 
expertly,  suppporting  the  line 
with  hard  rucks  and  mauls. 
Anne  Melvln  '85,  Mercedes  Diaz 
'86,  Diana  Roberto  '86,  and  Joan 
Horgan  '87  used  all  of  their 
energy  to  continuously  tackle 
and  push  the  opponents  back  to 
their  side  of  the  field. 

The  women  play  Yale  Satur- 
day at  Poker  Flats  at  1:00. 

•Helen  kauUnuh 

Women  runners 

by  Lee  Hatcher 

The  women's  cross  country 
team  ventured  to  Northampton 
to  compete  in  the  Smith  Invita- 
tional and  wound  up  an  impres- 
sive fourth  place  Saturday. 
Senior  Lyn  Vendlnello  romped 
to  an  eleventh  place  finish  to 
anchor  the  female  harriers. 

Wesleyan  captured  first  place 
with  36  points,  followed  closely 
by  Smith  with  55  points.  Trinity 
was  the  only  other  foe  to  best  the 
Ephwomen,  by  a  meager  three 
point  margin. 

Kate  Pugh,  the  freshman  sen- 
sation, wound  up  In  second 
place  for  the  squad  with  a  time 
of  21: 44.  Close  on  her  heels  and 
rounding  out  the  scoring  five  for 
the  team  were  Susan  Baer  '85, 
Becky  Conklin  '87,  and  Cheryl 
Hall  '87. 

As  the  team  prepares  for  the 
upcoming  coveted  Little  Three 
Title,  Coach  Bud  Fisher  asseses 
the  team's  chances:  "I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  the  big  meet. 
Wesleyan  appears  untouchable, 
but  the  struggle  between 
Amherst  and  ourselves  will  be  a 
veritable  shootout." 

Riding 

Williams  Hiding  Team  cap- 
tain Andrea  Smith  '86  placed 
second  in  equitation  and  Frank 


Huyler  "87  took  second  In  equita- 
tlon  over  fences  at  Mt. 
Holyoke's  intercollegiate  horse 
show  last  Sunday.  Equitation 
measures  the  rider's  handling 
technique  as  opposed  to  the 
horse's  performance. 

Coach  Sherron  Knopp  des- 
crlt)ed  the  team's  two  ribbons  as 
a  victory.  "We  have  a  small 
team  and  we  compete  against 
schools  with  much  stronger  rid- 
ing programs,"  she  said,  "So 
It's  exciting  when  we  do  as  well 
as  we  did."  Smith  also  said  was 
"extremely  pleased  with  the 
group's  performance."  The 
team  rides  at  U  Conn  next 
Saturday 

Chemists 
demonstrate 
their  literacy 

Professor  James  F.  Skinner 
reports  the  following  winners  in 
the  First  Annual  Chemistry  103 
Dunkin'  Donuts  Chemical  Ele- 
mental Sentences  Contest. 

In  category  I,  Mary  Lou 
O'Neil  '87  produced  188  words 
using  just  the  symbols  of  the 
chemical  elements.  Second  and 
third  places  went  to  Christina 
Cervone  '87  and  Cindy  Kiser  '87. 

In  category  II,  Alak  Chakra- 
vorty  '87  wrote  the  longest  sin- 
gle word,  non-representational- 
ism,  using  just  the  symbols, 
with  Tom  Mueller  '87  and  Sara 
Bolton  '87  taking  second  and 
third  place  in  a  very  close 
contest. 

In  category  III,  Debbie  Wald 
'86  put  together  a  24  word  sent- 
ence using  just  the  elemental 
symtx)ls.  In  second  and  third 
places  were  Rodolfo  Ford  '87 
and  Kristen  Andrews  '87.  Dun- 
kin'  Donuts  were  awarded  to  all 
winners  in  class  on  October  21. 


Harriers  roll 


Continued  from  Page  12 
finish   in   the  top  seven  three 
years  in  a  row. 

Behind  him  were  Angle,  13th, 
Yort,  14th.  Bo  Parker  '84,  16th, 
and  Tom  Pingree  '86,  19th.  to 
finish  up  Williams  top  five. 
Sixth  and  seventh  for  the  Ephs 
were  John  Ellison  '86,  25th,  and 
Coyne.  31st.  Bates  is  one  of  the 


top  three  Division  III  teams  in 
New  England  .and  after  their 
fine  performance  at  NESCAC  it 
could  be  that  Williams  is 
another.  Brandeis  is  the  third) 
Ephrunners  look  forward  to  this 
weekend  where  they  will  jour- 
ney to  Wesleyan  to  hopefully 
take  their  15th  Little  Three  title 
in  a  row. 


Jog  safely  with  our  new 
Jog-a-Lite  vest 

with  Velcro  strip  for  easy  donning. 
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Gridders  tie  Tufts  after  gun 


by  Paul  Meeks 

Shades  of  Wesleyan  1982,  the 
football  team  came  from  behind 
to  score  eight  points  with  no 
time  left  to  tie  Tufts  35-35  at 
Weston  Field  Saturday  in  a 
miraculous  finish. 

With  six  seconds  remaining, 
second  down  and  ten  on  the  Wil- 
liams 28  yard  line,  the  score 
Tufts  35,  Williams  27,  quarter- 
back B.J.  Connolly  '84  com- 
pleted a  51-yard  prayer  to  split 
end  John  McCarthy  '84.  A 
Jumbo  defensive  baclc  face- 
masked  on  the  tackle  giving 
Williams  a  final  play  with  0:00 
on  the  clock  21  yards  from  pay- 
dirt.  Football  rules  do  not  allow 
a  game  to  end  on  a  penalty. 

Final  play 

On  the  game's  final  play,  Con- 
nolly faded  back  to  pass,  scram- 
bling for  his  life,  hit  McCarthy 


who  hauled  in  a  one-handed 
beauty  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
end  zone,  barely  landing  in 
bounds.  Head  Coach  Bob  Odell 
called  for  a  two-point  conver- 
sion to  tie  with  the  Ephs  down 
35-33.  Connolly  found  tight  end 
Paul  Coleman  '85  on  a  crossing 
pattern  tying  the  score  and 
resulting  in  bedlam  on  Weston 
Field. 

The  final  eight  p)oints  capped 
a  14-point  comeback  in  the  last 
minute  of  the  game.  Williams 
gained  control  of  the  ball  on  the 
Jumbo  31  yard  line  with  1: 25  left 
after  Tufts  failed  to  get  a  punt 
off.  Three  plays  later  Connolly 
completed  a  ten  yard  pass  to 
McCarthy  to  bring  the  score  to 
35-27  with  42  seconds  remaining. 
Williams  attempted  a  two-point 
conversion  but  Connolly's  pass 
to  Coleman  was  incomplete. 

Williams  attempted  an  on- 
side  kick,  but  the  ball  squirted 
out  of  bounds  and  Tufts  retained 


Junior  defensive  end  Tim  McFadden  sacks  Tufts  quarterback 
Dave  Piemarini  with  teammate  Brian  Nixon  '86  looking  on  In 
Saturday's  35-35  tie.  (Glick) 


Goff  s  final  team 
finishes  undefeated 

by  Greg  Keller 

The  golf  team  defeated  Springfield  and  Babson  on  Tuesday, 
October  11,  to  finish  the  fall  season  with  a  6-0  record  in  match 
play. 

"The  win  was  a  fitting  way  to  complete  Coach  Rudy  Goff's 
twentieth  and  final  season,"  said  junior  Chris  Harned. 

Although  the  Ephmen  routed  Springfield  by  26  strokes,  the 
match  with  previously  unbeaten  Babson  was  decided  by  the  last 
two  players  on  the  course. 

Williams  was  down  by  two  strokes  when  junior  Bill  McCle- 
ments  shot  a  bogie  five  on  the  final  hole.  The  Babson  player 
would  have  finished  the  hole  with  a  three-over-par  seven,  but  he 
was  penalized  for  raking  a  sand  trap  while  his  ball  was  still  in  it; 
this  is  considered  illegal  because  players  are  not  allowed  to  test 
the  consistency  of  the  sand  in  a  bunker  before  shooting  out  of  it. 
The  crucial  error  cost  Babson  two  strokes  and  gave  the  Ephmen 
a  dramatic  411-413  victory. 

Goff's  career 

The  team's  six  wins  this  fall  boost  Goff's  career  record  to  a 
219-78-1.  During  his  20  year  reign,  the  golf  team  has  won  the  New 
England  Team  Championships  three  times  and  has  captaured  12 
Little  Three  Titles. 

Two  of  his  former  players,  Greg  Jacobsen  '81  and  John  Sutter 
'72.  turned  professional  after  outstanding  careers  at  Williams. 
Goff  says  he  is  satisfied  with  his  years  of  coaching  but  plans  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  sporting  goods  store.  He  says  he  gives  a 
lot  of  credit  to  his  players  for  his  success. 


possession.  The  Jumbos  ran 
three  plays  to  use  up  the  clock, 
but  Williams  called  time-outs 
after  each  play,  and  got  the  ball 
back  following  a  Tufts  punt. 
The  Williams  celebration 
after  the  final  touchdown 
resulted  in  a  delay  of  game 
penalty,  so  placekicker  Chris 
Chapman  '85  had  to  kick  off  to  a 
downcast  and  defeated  Tufts 
team  that  failed  to  return  the 
ball. 

Air  show 

The  Williams-Tufts  clash  was 
won  through  the  air  as  was 
expected.  Connolly  had  his  fin- 
est collegiate  outing  as  he  threw 
for  383  yards  and  four  touch- 
downs with  22  completions  in  35 
attempts.  Tufts'  quarterback 
Dave  Piermarini  had  equally 
impressive  statistics  and 
remains  one  of  the  best  passers 
in  the  division. 

Williams  receivers  McCarthy 
and  Coleman  gave  the  Eph 
aerial  circus  a  crucial  one-two 
punch.  McCarthy  caught  seven 
spirals  for  161  yards  and  two 
touchdowns;  he  has  four  scores 
since  moving  to  split  end  after 
senior  Marc  Hummon's  injury 
in  the  Trinity  game.  Connolly 
found  Coleman  eight  times 
including  a  touchdown  and  the 
game-tying  conversion. 

Offensive  guard  Steve  Maz- 
zari  '85,  an  important  link  in  the 
Eph  line  that  Odell  calls  "the 
best  we  have  had  since  I've  been 
here,"  was  felled  by  a  season- 
ending  knee  injury.  The  mark  of 
a  good  football  team  is  depth 
and  the  Ephs  are  secure  with 
experience  and  proven  ability  in 
replacement  Dan  Keating  '84. 

The  Eph  secondary  had  trou- 
ble early  when  the  Jumbo's 
Piermarini  hit  Steve  Keohane 
on  a  58  yard  touchdown  pass  at 
10:  02  of  the  first  quarter.  How- 
ever, the  pass  defense  steadily 
improved  with  newcomer 
Frank  Morandi  '86  at  left  corner 
and  yielded  only  a  total  230 
yards  (as  opposed  to  Williams' 
383). 

Strong  safety  Joe  Markland 
'84  intercepted  twice  in  the  first 
half,  leading  the  squad  with  five 
this  season.and  currently  is 
among  team  leaders  in  "Thud 
Points,"  the  coaching  staff's 
evaluation  of  overall  defensive 
play. 
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Paul  Williamson  '86,  who  scored  two  goals  in  the  soccer  team's  3-0 
win  over  Tufts  Saturday,  scoots  past  two  Jumbo  defenders. 

(Lockwood) 

Booters  blast  Jumbos 
for  sixth  without  loss 

by  Mike  Best 
and  Greg  Leeds 

On  Saturday,  the  men's  soccer  team  scored  an  impressive  3-0 
victory  over  the  Tufts  Jumbos. 

The  Ephmen  were  clearly  the  better  team,  controlling  the  action 
throughout  the  entire  game.  They  had  numerous  scoring  opportuni- 
ties, while  allowing  few  serious  threats  by  Tufts.  In  fact,  the  Jum- 
bos had  difficulty  merely  getting  the  ball  out  of  their  own  end,  much 
less  mounting  an  effective  offense. 

The  first  half  was  marked  by  Williams'  inability  to  capitalize  on 
its  scoring  chances.  The  Ephs  had  eight  shots  in  the  half,  but  only 
one  was  on  goal.  There  was  too  little  agressiveness  on  Williams' 
part,  although  Dan  Aramini  '84,  David  Wolf  '85,  and  Clark  Otley  '86 
kept  the  pressure  on  Tufts. 

Williamson  scores 

Finally,  at  30: 30,  the  Ephmen  scored.  After  a  corner  kick,  the  ball 
was  kicked  around  in  front  of  the  Tufts  goal  until  Paul  Williamson 
'86  put  it  in. 

Williams  completely  dominated  the  second  half.  The  few  times 
the  Jumbos  got  the  ball  into  Williams'  end,  the  solid  Eph  defense 
put  it  right  back  out. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ephmen  launched  wave  after  wave  of  offense  at 
the  Jumbo  goal,  displaying  the  agressiveness  that  had  been  miss- 
ing earlier.  At  10: 08,  Williamson  scored  again  off  another  corner 
from  John  Campbell  '84. 

Eighteen  minutes  later,  sweeper  Jon  Deveaux  '87  made  a  good 
run  toward  the  Tufts  goal  and  put  a  beautiful  shot  just  inside  the  left 
goalpost  off  an  assist  from  Jeff  McEvoy  '86. 

Bounce  Bates 

Last  Tuesday  Williams  soundly  defeated  Bates,  3-0.  McEvoy 
scored  first  with  an  assist  from  Otley.  Later,  Otley  scored  his  first 
of  the  year,  beating  the  goalkeeper  with  a  hard,  low  shot  to  the 
corner.  Twenty-four  minutes  into  the  second  half,  Helge  Weiner  '87 
converted  a  Campbell  corner  kick  into  the  final  goal. 

Bash  Bowdoin 

On  Saturday,  October  15,  the  Ephmen  dealt  Bowdoin  a  1-0  defeat 
at  Cole  Field.  Weiner  again  scored  with  a  header  off  another  corner 
from  Campbell  for  the  game's  only  goal.  Williams  was  in  control  of 
the  game  both  offensively  and  defensively,  outshooting  Bowdoin 
17-7. 

The  Ephs  are  6-1-2,  unbeaten  in  six  games,  and  ranked  sixth  in 
New  England  Division  III  going  into  today's  match  against  Babson. 


Harriers  beat  MIT  and  Tufts; 
also  finish  second  in  NESCAC 


by  Chris  Stearns 

On  Saturday,  John  Nelson  '84 
won  his  third  race  of  the  year 
turning  in  an  impressive  25:06 
to  help  the  men's  cross  country 
team  defeat  highly  touted 
M.I.T.  and  riddle  a  strong  Tufts 
squad  in  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  excitng  race  of  the 
year. 

Williams,  out  to  avenge  last 
year's  losses  to  these  teams, 
was  hoping  to  capitalize  on  the 
reputation  of  the  Franklin  Park 
course  for  turning  out  fast 
times. 

The  runners  went  out  fast  but 
by  the  three  mile  mark  things 
were  not  looking  good  for  the 
F^phrunners.  Nelson,  a  finely 
honed  running  machine,  was 
out  in  front  but  behind  him  were 
five  M.I.T.  runners  hoping  to 
pass  him  on  any  mistake  he 
might  make. 


Break  up  pack 

After  the  race  Co— Captain 
Bennet  Yort  '84  said  "I  knew  we 
had  a  hard  week  of  training  but  I 
realized  if  we  dug  deep  and  were 
patient  everything  would  fall 
Into  place." 

In  the  last  mile  the  Purple 
Wave  showed  their  savvy  as 
Yort,  John  Ellison  '86,  and 
Brian  Angle  '84  broke  up  the 
Engineers'  pack  to  take  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  places,  respec- 
tively. Coach  Peter  Farwell 
said,  "I  was  very  Impressed  by 
the  determination  of  this  team. 
They  knew  what  they  had  to  do 
in  order  to  win  and  they  went  out 
and  did  It." 

Freshman  Mike  Coyne  placed 
ninth  to  sew  up  the  meet  and 
Kevin  Jenkins  '85  and  Tom 
Pease  '85  finished  14th  and  17th 
to  round  out  Williams*  top  seven 
runners.  Commented  Farwell, 


"This  come-from-behlnd  vic- 
tory was  one  of  the  best  that  I've 
ever  seen.  We  also  had  a  solid 
J.V.  race  which  we  won  with 
some  of  the  best  times  we've 
had  at  Franklin." 

Second  in  NESCAC 
On  the  previous  Saturday  the 
team  traveled  to  Amherst 
where  they  participated  in  the 
renowned  NESCAC  (New  Eng- 
land Small  College  Athletic  Con- 
ference) meet.  This  Included 
Division  III  schools  from  all 
over  New  England  and  this  year 
was  the  first  time  In  the  meet's 
history  that  the  results  were 
scored  by  team. 

The  Purple  Wave  placed 
second  overall,  losing  only  to 
Bates  by  ten  points.  Nelson 
placed  fourth  overall  In  24:03, 
becoming  the  first  Ephmen  to 

Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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OCC  reports 


Williams  grads  get  better  jobs 


Nick  Hatsopolous  '84  checks  out  job  opportunities  at  the  Office  of 
Career  Counseling.  (Khakee) 


by  R.  DeMott 

The  employment  outlook  for 
Williams  graduates  is  l)ecom- 
ing  increasingly  optimistic, 
according  to  Fatma  Kassamali, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling.  While  last  year's 
college  graduates  as  a  rule  had 
a  harder  time  finding  jobs  than 
in  recent  years,  she  feels  that 
Williams  grads  were  better  off 
than  most. 

Last  June,  the  largest  number 
of  college  students  ever  to  grad- 
uate in  a  single  year— almost  a 
million  — flooded  the  job 
market.  Victor  R.  Lindquist, 
placement  director  at  Northw- 
estern University  said  in  the 
Oct.  18  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
"it's  devastating,  the  worst  job 
market  for  college  graduates 
since  tne  Depression." 


College  has  funds  available 
for  student  draft  resisters 


by  Melissa  Matthes 

The  College  is  offering  a 
combination  of  loans  and  work 
to  help  students  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  funds  some  suffered 
because  they  refused  to  regis- 
ter for  the  draft  and  have  lost 
their  federally-funded  flnanl- 
cal  aid  money  as  a  result. 

The  U.S.  government  began 
denying  the  funds  this  semes- 
ter as  stipulated  by  the 
Solomon  Amendment,  a  rider 
to  last  year's  defense  appro- 
priations bill.  Although  the 
amendment's  constitutional- 
ity is  scheduled  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  this 
year,  the  Court  ruled  that  col- 
leges must  still  comply  with 
the  law  in  the  meantime. 

Six  Williams  students  were 
affected  by  the  amendment 
and  lost  their  federal  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loans,  which 
range  up  to  $2,500  a  year.  Two 
also  lost  federal  Pell  grants, 
which  can  be  up  to  $1,800. 


However,  the  College  will 
not  directly  replace  any  fed- 
eral grant  or  loan  denied  to 
draft  registration  evaders  by 
the  Solomon  Amendment, 
according  to  Financial  Aid 
Director  Phil  Wick. 

Wick  said  the  College  Is 
instead  helping  the  students 
by  offering  them  additional 
campus  employment  hours, 
the  Williams  Parent  Loan  Pro- 
gram, and  commerical  loans 
to  students  of  up  to  $3,000  per 
year. 

However,  no  one  has  yet 
used  the  commercial  loans, 
Wick  said,  adding  that  the 
PLPs  are  not  handled  by  his 
office.  And  David  Yaskulka 
'84,  who  is  one  of  the  six 
affected,  said  that  as  far  he 
knows  none  of  the  other  non- 
registrants  took  out  the  PLP. 
The  other  five  students  were 
unavailable  for  comment. 
Continued  on  Page  3 


According  to  David  Small, 
placement  director  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  the  recent 
graduates  did  poorly  because 
traditionally  there  is  a  lag 
between  the  start  of  recovery 
after  an  economic  recession  and 
the  increased  hiring  of  new  col- 
lege graduates. 

"Companies  first  hire  back 
the  employees  they  laid  off,  then 
look  for  new  people  who  are 
experienced,  and  then  finally 
start  hiring  new  college  gradu- 
ates again,"  said  Small  in  the 
same  Journal  article. 

However,  the  hiring  scene  is 
looking  better  in  the  next  few 
quarters,  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Manpower,  Inc.,  the 
world's  largest  temporary  ser- 
vice firm.  Interpreting  the 
results  of  a  poll  of  over  11,400 

CUL  debate 


employers  nationwide,  Man- 
power President  Mitchell 
Fromstein  said  that  "...rehiring 
activity  has  begun  and  job  hunt- 
ing should  therefore  become 
easier." 

Training  programs 

Kassamali  said  that  the 
flooded  job  market  has  been 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  kind 
of  new  employees  companies 
are  looking  for.  Companies  are 
now  less  interested  in  hiring 
graduates  with  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  in  a 
particular  field,  and  instead  are 
favoring  on-the-job  training  for 
new  employees,  who  then  have 
the  possibility  of  going  on  to 
graduate  school  later,  she 
added. 

Continued  on  Page  3 


Student  groups  want 
more  Baxter  space 


Director  of  Financial  Aid  Philiip 
Wick.  (Milloy) 


Council  funds  new  group, 
drops  noise  problem 


by  Meg  McClellan 

The  College  Council  voted  to  approve  funding 
for  a  new  campus  counseling  service  and  dis- 
cussed the  campus  noise  problem  in  its  meeting 
last  Thursday  night. 

The  counseling  group,  called  "10  to  1"  after  its 
operating  hours,  was  described  by  its  organizer 
Jim  Foley  '84  as  "a  general  counseling  and  infor- 
mation service"  that  provides  counseling  on  all 
aspects  of  student  life.  He  said  the  group  is  neces- 
sary because  it  will  provide  a  wider  range  of  coun- 
seling than  does  Peer  Health,  which  counsels 
students  on  sexual  concerns. 

Foley  said  the  group's  counselors  will  have 
daily  walk-in  hours  from  10  a.m  to  1  p.m.  in  the 
Chaplain's  office  in  Baxter  Hall,  starting  after 
Thanksgiving  break. 

The  Council  gave  the  group  $375  to  be  used  to 


complete  the  training  of  the  group's  25  counse- 
lors, who  will  be  coached  by  counselors  from  a 
similar  program  at  Wesleyan  University,  as  well 
as  by  campus  concern  groups  like  the  Williams 
Alcohol  Awareness  Program  and  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Union. 

No  noise 

The  Council  also  heard  a  report  from  its  Noise 
Committee  which  proposed  that  house  problems, 
including  noise,  should  be  handled  within  the 
proper  political  channels  of  each  house.  Although 
the  College  took  no  vote  on  the  issue,  Council  vice- 
president  Jan  Van  Eck  '85  said,  "I  think  the  issue 
is  dying,  and  if  there's  a  noise  problem,  I  don't 
think  we  should  add  our  voice  to  it." 

In  other  Council  business,  the  Council  formed  a 
new  Lighting  Committee  to  examine  areas  of 
poor  lighting  on  campus. 


by  Martlta  Well 
and  John  McDennott 

Various  student  organiza- 
tions continued  to  vie  for  space 
in  the  planned  renovation  of 
Baxter  Hall  as  they  pleaded 
their  cases  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Undergraduate  Life  last 
Tuesday,  saying  they  needed 
either  the  same  or  more  space 
than  they  currently  have. 

College  Council  President 
Tom  Paper  '84  said  the  Council 
needs  to  retain  its  first-floor 
office,  near  student  traffic.  "I 
would  hate  to  see  the  CC  rele- 
gated to  the  basement,"  he  said. 
"We  don't  need  more  room,  we 
need  centrality." 

Dean  Colby  questioned  why 
the  Council  should  get  coveted 
upstairs  space.  "Why  not  the 
basement  for  you  too?"  he 
asked. 

Paper  added  that  the  Council 
"removed  the  need  for  an  all- 
night  study  area  from  any  prior- 
ity lists,  because  if  it's 
anywhere  it  should  be  in  the 
library."  Additionally,  the 
Council  is  satisfied  with  using 
the  fourth  floor  of  Hopkins  Hall 
as  a  night-long  study  space,  he 
said. 

Supply  store? 

The  Freshman  Council, 
represented  by  John  Booth,  also 
suggested  that  a  stationary 
store  selling  newspapers  and 
school  supplies  be  added  in 
Baxter. 

Economics  professor  Kathe- 
rine  McNally  said  that  "there 
will  be  a  uproar  if  the  College 
starts  competing  with  local 
stores,"  but  Dean  Mary 
Kenyatta  admitted  that  "the 
merchants  on  Spring  Street  do 
gouge  the  students,  because  it  is 
essentially  a  closed  market." 


Dean  David  Colby  said  he 
would  like  to  see  300  to  400  more 
boxes  put  into  the  new  Baxter 
mailroom  to  accomodate  a 
growing  student  population. 

Both  the  Outing  Club  and  the 
Chaplain's  Office  told  the  CUL 
that  their  first-floor  office  spa- 
ces were  crucial  for  generating 
student  interest. 

Coach  Jim  Briggs  also 
opposed  a  proposal  to  locate  the 
woe  offices  in  the  planned 
extension  to  Lasell  Gym. 

WCFM,  The  Williams  Record 
and  Pottery  Ltd.,  all  of  which 
have  Baxter  office  space,  and 
Purple  Key,  which  has  no  cam- 
pus office  space  this  year,  pres- 
ented their  space  needs  at  an 
Oct.  11  CUL  meeting. 

More  Record  space 

Record  Co-editor-in-chief  Jon 
Tigar  '84  said  the  newspaper 
needs  two-and-a-half  to  three 
times  its  current  first-floor 
office  space.  Tigar  suggested  a 
move  to  the  basement  of  Bax- 
ter, and  said  his  dream  is  to  see 
the  Record  in  the  Chaplain's 
office. 

WCFM  manager  Lee  Farb- 
man  '84  said  the  station  is  "per- 
fectly happy"  where  it  is  in  the 
basement. 

The  Purple  Key  lost  its  Jesup 
Hall  office  this  year  due  to  reno- 
vation in  that  building.  Purple 
Key  President  Lance  Rothstein 
'85  said  the  organization  needed 
a  room  to  house  overnight  pros- 
pective students. 

The  CUL  did  not  act  on  the 
proposals.  CUL  chairman  and 
assistant  dean  David  Colby  said 
the  group  would  make  its 
recommendations  for  Baxter 
around  Thanksgiving  and  that 
architect  John  Jordan's  draw- 
ings would  be  submitted  to  the 
trustees  by  January  20. 
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Majority  opinion 

Last  week,  the  College  Council  established  the  Campus  Review  Com- 
mittee to  centralize  the  flow  of  information  concerning  student  affairs. 
As  the  Council  recently  pointed  out,  the  diversity  of  student  input  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  student  body  to  articulate  a  majority  opinion.  The 
Campus  Review  Committee  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Students  as  a  whole  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  many  decisions 
affecting  the  College's  quality  of  life— such  as  library  policy,  house 
transfer  regulations,  and  the  removal  of  row  house  dining— are  enacted 
in  opposition  to  student  desires.  In  fact,  students  sit  on  most  of  the 
committees  which  shape  campus  policy.  However,  those  representa- 
tives are  elected  before  important  issues  arise.  They  have  no  obligation 
or  precedent  to  report  back  to  the  student  body,  nor  any  means  to  poll 
other  students  regularly. 

The  Campus  Review  Committee  brings  together  the  Council  liasons  to 
every  major  committee  and  thereby  can  isolate  upcoming  decisions  for 
student  review.  The  Council  can  then  communicate  student  opinion  to 
the  committees  before  changes  in  policy  occur.  While  elected  commit- 
tee representatives  would  not  be  bound  by  such  a  vote,  students  would 
have  a  benchmark  against  which  to  judge  committees  and  their  student 
representatives. 

We  need  a  clearing  house  for  student  opinion  and  the  Council  has  taken 
an  important  step  towards  that  end.  If  the  student  body  responds  with 
input,  the  Council  can  really  represent  student  opinion. 
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LETTERS 


Dogmatism 


To  the  editor: 

The  comments  made  by  Professor 
Lynda  Bundtzen  about  the  upcoming 
arrival  of  Phyllis  Schlafly  were 
disheartening,  if  not  surprising.  While 
Mrs.  Schlafly's  views  are  often 
controversial,  she  does  consider  topics 
that  are  immediately  relevant  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  Women's 
Studies.  Thus  her  appearance  on  campus 
should  be  regarded  with  more  than  the 
apathy  granted  it  by  the  chairman 
(chairperson?)  of  the  Women's  Studies 
program.  After  all,  if  a  renowned 
Marxist  delivered  a  lecture  on  campus, 
one  would  expect  that  his  presentation 
would  be  treated  seriously  by  a  professor 
of  economics,  even  one  with  laissez-faire 
inclinations.  Indeed,  such  a  professor 
might  well  encourage  his  or  her  students 
to  listen  to  an  eloquent  statement  of  an 
opposing  viewpoint,  offering  perhaps  his 
or  her  reasons  for  disagreement.  Yet 
Professor  Bundtzen  is  too  narrow- 
minded  to  even  acknowledge  an  opinion 
other  than  her  own.  She  is  mystified  as  to 
"why  we  have  to  hear  (Phyllis  Schlafly) 
speak  at  Williams."  One  doubts  that 
Professor  Bundtzen  would  be  equally 


puzzled  about  an  appearance  by  Gloria 
Steinem,  no  matter  how  often  she  has 
been  mesmerized  by  Ms.  Stelnem's 
television  Image.  Perhaps  when 
Professor  Bundtzen  sees  fit  to  take 
opposing  viewpoints  seriously,  the 
student  body  may  see  fit  to  regard 
Women's  Studies  as  a  serious  discipline 
and  not  as  pure  dogmatism. 

Thomas  Perkins  '87 


Firecracker 


feet  away  from  the  group.  They 
continued  to  sing  even  as  another  landed 
only  two  or  three  feet  away.  Then  a  voice 
called  out  from  Williams  F,  "Die  you  f-- 
ing  homos,"  and  someone  threw  a 
firecracker  or  bottle  rocket  which  hit  a 
member  of  the  group  in  the  head,  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  exploded. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  an  Octet  was 
spared  by  sheer  luck.  What  possessed 
one  individual  to  act  in  such  a  malicious 
manner  to  endanger  someone's 
livelihood  when  that  person  is  trying  to 
perform  for  entertainment  on  his  own 
time? 

Adam  If  shin  '87 

Christopher  Mensel  '87 


Intolerance 


To  the  editor: 

Less  than  half  an  hour  ago  (12: 30  a.m., 
October  25),  many  freshmen  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  Williams  Octet 
sing  In  the  Quad.  They  took  their  own 
precious  time  to  come  for  the  enjoyment 
of  those  freshman  still  awake  and 
created  a  pleasant  divergence  from  the 
routine  studying  late  at  night.  They  were 
not  offensive  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
Instead  many  freshmen  asked  them  to 
continue  singing  in  their  low  tone  which 
only  those  awake  could  possibly  hear. 

After  a  short  announcement  for  their 
upcoming  concert,  the  Octet  agreed  to 
sing  another  selection.  As  they  began  to 
sing,  a  firecracker  burst  about  twenty 
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To  the  editor: 

As  I  laud  The  Record  for  Its  editorial 
"Wise  Up!"  In  the  Oct.  25  Issue,  I  am 
appalled  at  the  actions  and  attitudes  of 
many  in  the  Williams  community  toward 
Mrs.  Schlafly's  upcoming  lecture.  I 
decided  to  invite  Mrs.  Schlafly  to 
Williams  because  I  and  many  others  on 
campus  believe  that  too  much  play  has 
been  given  to  the  ideas  of  liberal  and 
radical  feminism,  and  virtually  none  to 
conservative  Ideas  on  feminism.  I  hope 
that  her  lecture  will  be  used  to  promote 
an  Intelligent  discussion  of  feminism  by 
exposing  the  Williams  community  to 
"the  other  side"  of  the  Issue. 

Unfortunately,  the  "Women's 
Studies"  Program  does  not  feel  this  to  be 
the  case.  When  I  met  with  Program 
Chairman  Professor  Lynda  Bundzten  to 
ask  for  her  program's  support  for  the 
lecture,  she  responded  with  an 
unqualified  "no."  I  guess  Mrs.  Schlafly's 
topic,  "Feminism,  Family,  and 
Freedom,"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
women's  issues.  She  went  on  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Schlafly  should  not  speak  on 
campus  because  everybody  already 
knows  her  views.  She  did  not  fill  me  In  on 
the  details  of  how  everyone  learned  her 
ideas.  Most  people  I've  talked  to  admit  to 
knowing  very  little  about  her,  except 
that  she  was  opposed  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Indeed,  during  my 
conversation  with  her.  Professor 
Bundzten  proceeded  to  misstate  one  of 
Mrs.  Schlafly's  arguments. 

While  I  respect  Professor  Bundtzen's 
right  (or  anyone  else's  for  that  matter) 
to  disagree  with  Mrs.  Schlafly,  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  department  or  program  of 
the  College  should  discriminate  against 
a  speaker  based  upon  his  political  views. 
Professor  Bundtzen  is  apparently  using 
the  "Women's  Studies"  program  to 
promote  her  own  pro-feminist  Ideas.  On 


the  other  hand.  Professor  Kurt  Tauber, 
Chairman  of  the  Political  Science 
Department  and  an  avowed  Marxist,  has 
agreed  to  support  the  lecture  of  Mrs. 
Schlafly  (who  has  strong  anti-Marxist 
views).  Professor  Tauber's  support  of 
the  lecture  Indicates  that  while  he  may 
disagree  with  Mrs.  Schlafly,  he  at  least 
respects  her  right  to  be  heard,  and  I  laud 
him  for  that. 

Further,  I  have  heard  that  Assistant 
Professor  Anne  Margolls  of  the  English 
Department  encouraged  students  in  one 
of  her  classes  to  boycott  the  lecture 
because  of  Mrs.  Schlafly's  "offensive" 
views.  When  it  was  suggested  that  people 
go  and  ask  Mrs.  Schlafly  questions, 
someone  responded  that  Mrs.  Schlafly  Is 
"too  smart."  Hmmm...On  Thursday,  I 
heard  that  Professor  Margolls  and 
others  are  leading  a  "silent  walk-out" 
from  the  lecture,  a  walk-out  which  will 
be  followed  by  a  "teach-In"  on  feminism. 
When  people  go  to  a  lecture  with  the 
Intention  of  walking  out,  they  close  their 
minds  to  the  ideas  that  will  be  presented. 

Beyond  the  attitudes  of  these  two 
faculty  members,  I  have  seen  an 
Incredible  Immaturity  on  the  part  of 
Williams  students.  Posters  advertising 
Mrs.  Schlafly's  lecture  were  put  up  all 
over  campus.  Shortly  thereafter,  nearly 
every  one  had  been  mutilated  or  taken 
down.  Indeed,  posters  were  put  up  three 
different  times  In  the  Baxter  Lounge  and 
Mallroom,  and  yet  not  a  single  one 
remains.  It  shines  poorly  upon  Williams 
when  nasty  slogans,  obscenities,  and 
derogatory  artwork  are  scrawled  on 
posters.  While  posters  for  other  lectures 
have  been  taken  down  or  damaged,  In 
my  two  years  at  Williams  I  have  never 
seen  It  done  on  such  a  grand  scale.  If 
these  people  really  believe  their  Ideas 
superior  to  those  of  Mrs.  Schlafly,  they 
need  not  respond  In  such  a  childish 
manner.  Instead,  they  should  challenge 
her  with  Intellgent  questions. 

The  attitude  of  many  on  campus, 
unfortunately,  does  not  reflect  the 
Intellectual  tolerance  which  The  Record 
asked  for  In  last  week's  Issue.  Everyone 
has  a  right  to  have  and  defend  his  own 
ideas.  As  such,  it  is  disgusting  that 
faculty  have  openly  encouraged 
Intolerance  of  Mrs.  Schlafly's.  Shouldn't 
the  faculty  serve  to  promote  rather  than 
to  suppress  Intellectual  freedom? 

We  Invited  Mrs.  Schlafly  to  Williams  to 
broaden  the  debate  on  feminism,  more 
specifically  to  challenge  the  prevailing 
viewpoint  on  campus.  If  the  opponents  of 
Mrs.  Schlafly  believe  their  ideas  to  be 
superior  to  hers  then  they  should  relish 
the  opportunity  to  have  them  challenged. 

B.  Daniel  Blatt  '85 

The  Irrltin'  ia  iwinn  htniU'd  hy  thf  Janu'.s  A. 
(iar/iflii  Society,  and  not  the  (Garfield 
Hi'puhltcnn    C.lult    o.i    montinnvii    in    The 

Record  last  week.— Ed. 


Reagan  mires  U.S.  in  continuing  civil  war 


Marines  back  narrow  faction  in 
strategically  unimportant  land 


by  Philip  Busch 

History  Is  repeating  Itself.  In  one  day 
In  Beirut,  our  armed  forces  lost  more 
men  than  on  any  day  of  the  Vietnam  War 
except  for  the  bloody  first  day  of  the  Tet 
offensive. 

The  parallels  between  Lebanon  and 
Vietnam  are  clear.  Despite  our  status  as 
"peacekeepers,"  America  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  Involved  In  a  civil  war  In  a 
far  away  land  we  do  not  understand.  We 
are  following  the  same  pathof  escalation 
we  followed  In  Vietnam. 

President  Reagan's  response  to  the 
Beirut  bomb  blast  Is  a  disturbing  echo  of 
Kennedy's  or  Johnson's  response  to 
Vietnam  twenty  years  ago.  Once  again, 
says  Reagan,  a  war  torn  country  appeals 
for  our  aid  against  a  monolithic  foe.  Once 
again,  we  say  we  are  aiding  a  legitimate 
national  government.  Once  again,  a 
small  country  Is  suddenly  defined  as  a 
critical  strategic  Interest  because  of  its 
location  In  an  Important  region  of  the 
globe.  And  American  credibility  around 
the  world  will  suffer  a  devastating  blow 
If  we  pull  out  of  Lebanon,  according  to 
the  Administration. 

The  facts  once  again  belie  Presidential 
assumptions.  Lebanon  is  not  of  great 
Importance  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  In  turmoil  for  years  with  no 
noticeable  erosion  of  our  security.  We 
are  supporting  a  faction  rather  than  a 
true  national  government.  The  Amln 
Gemayel  regime,  however  well- 
intentioned  It  may  be,  represents  only 
Lebanese  Christians.  Moslem  factions 
do  not  recognize  Gemayel's  leadership, 
and    genuine    compromise   appears 


unlikely  In  the  present  climate  of 
religious  and  political  hatred.  Lebanon 
seems  to  have  lost  Its  sense  of 
nationhood,  If  Indeed  It  ever  truly  had 
one. 

Failed  mission 

The  Lebanese  situation  has  little  to  do 
with  the  superpower  conflict.  Despite 
Syrian  and  Israeli  Involvement,  It  Is 
basically  a  civil  war.  We  have  little  to 
gain  there,  and  very  much  to  lose.  And 
dead  Americans  only  make  it  harder  to 
pull  out  as  the  vision  of  peace  recedes. 
The  stakes  Increase,  and  we  are  caught 
in  the  same  trap  we  fell  into  in  Vietnam. 

The  Marines  were  sent  to  Beirut  in  the 
fall  of  1982  with  fairly  limited  objectives: 
first  to  supervise  the  evacuation  of  the 
PLO,  then  to  keep  the  peace  until  a 
Syrian-Israeli  withdrawal  agreement 
was  reached  and,  increasingly,  to  help 
the  Lebanese  government  get  back  on  its 
feet. 

The  mission  has  failed,  and  there 
appears  no  end  in  sight.  A  Syria  newly 
rearmed  with  Soviet  weapons  wants  no 
part  of  a  withdrawal  agreement,  and  in 
fact  may  have  masterminded  the  truck 
bombings.  Israeli  intransigence  on  the 
Palestinian  question  has  not  helped  the 
situation.  The  Gemayel  government  has 
not  gained  the  support  of  large  groups 
within  Lebanese  society.  The  Marines 
can  do  little  in  their  airp)ort  bunkers  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  Lebanese  army 
appears  about  as  effective  as  was  the 
South  Vietnamese  army,  and  American 
military  responses  to  Moslem  sniping 
and  artillery  fire  only  drag  us  deeper  into 
the  quagmire. 


Soiution:  withdraw 

International  power  depends  on 
perceptions  of  will  as  much  as  on  actual 
military  force.  America  does  not  need 
Involvement  in  Lebanon  to  show  that  the 
post-Vietnam  era  of  timidity  is  over. 
Rather  than  lack  of  will,  we  now  seem  to 
have  too  much.  The  United  States  has 
vital  interests  around  the  world,  many  of 
which  are  worth  the  use  of  military 
force.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
all  places  where  force  can  be  used  are 
worth  our  commitment. 

Leadership  of  a  great  power  demands 
intelligent  and  realistic  risk  analysis. 


achieves  nothing;  It  is  merely  for  show. 
We  cannot  "win,"  no  matter  how  many 
troops  we  send.  And  our  soldiers  are 
dying. 

Open-ended  commitment 

John  Glenn  said  a  few  days  ago  that 
Reagan  must  now  "fish  or  cut  bait."  The 
President  chooses  to  do  neither.  His 
display  of  limited  resolve  may  help  him 
at  the  polls  in  the  short  run,  but  he  risks 
the  sort  of  open-ended,  vague,  escalating 
commitment  that  destroyed  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  In  the  end.  Reagan 
wants  to  maintain  American  credibility, 
but  worldwide  perception  of  a  helpless 


^'President  Reagan's  response  to 
the  Beirut  bomb  blast  is  a 
disturbing  echo  of  Kennedy's  or 
Johnson's  response  to  Vietnam 
twenty  years  ago." 


The  ends  must  be  worth  the  means. 
Lebanon  Is  not  worth  the  cost  of 
increased  involvement.  America  cannot 
dictate  peace  to  a  nation  at  war  with 
itself.  The  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  should  withdraw. 

Withdrawal  is  risky  as  well.  It  would 
be  a  clear  admission  of  American 
failure.  The  danger  of  war  between  Syria 
and  Israel  would  increase.  The  United 
States  would  send  a  signal  to  the  world 
that  terrorism  can  work  in  some  cases. 
But  these  drawbacks  are  outweighed  by 
the  risks  of  our  continued  presence  in 
Beirut.     Ultimately,    our    presence 


Crossburning;  three  years  after 

Panel  debates  campus  race  relations 


by  John  Calderon 

Students,  faculty  and  alumni  exam- 
ined the  need  for  a  heightened  awareness 
of  both  black  students  and  black  faculty 
at  Williams,  at  a  panel  discussion  last 
Sunday  in  commemoration  of  the  cross 
burning  on  campus  three  years  ago  this 
week. 

Dalton  Miller-Jones,  a  visiting  profes- 
sor of  psychology,  said  that  black  stu- 
dents have  been  brought  here  for  the 
education  of  the  white  majority.  Instead 
of  for  their  own  education.  He  said  that 
the  blacks  on  campus  are  here  to  simu- 
late the  society  the  white  student  will 
eventually  lead. 

"Black  students  are  actors  trying  to 
survive  within  the  context  of  rules  set  by 
the  College,"  said  Miller- Jones.  "I  don't 
think  that  black  students  on  this  campus 
are  treated  with  respect  or  deference." 

However,  Miller- Jones  said  "Williams 
Is  doing  a  wonderful  Job  In  the  context  of 
what's  going  on  In  the  world,"  referring 
to  racism. 


Reverend  Muhammad  Kenyatta  '81, 
the  husband  of  Dean  Mary  Kenyatta, 
said  the  College  should  set  institution- 
wide  goals,  such  as  hiring  more  black 
administrators.  He  also  said  more  black 
student  involvement  was  needed.  He 
denounced  the  attitude  that  having  one 
black  professor  in  a  department  was 
sufficient. 

''Subtle  racism" 

Miller-Jones  also  expressed  the  need 
to  expand  the  amount  of  black  faculty 
members,  currently  at  five,  if  "you  want 
to  show  the  legitimacy  of  blacks."  He 
said  he  felt  there  Is  a  stigma  against 
blacks  at  Williams. 

Though  Mark  White  '84  said  he  has 
never  heard  outright  racial  slurs  at  Willi- 
ams, he  said  the  "subtle  things  of  racism 
still  have  to  be  addressed."  For  exam- 
ple. White  said  he  has  met  students  who 
refer  to  certain  black  students  as  "not 
really  black." 

One  student  spoke  of  frustration  when 


trying  to  get  people  motivated  to  discuss 
racial  issues.  "It  always  takes  a  crisis," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  cross  burning 
which  brought  about  a  moratorium  on 
classes  and  an  all-college  discussion  on 
racism  which  1300  people  attended. 
About  60  people  attended  Sunday's 
discussion. 

Kenyatta  noted  that  some  student 
efforts  have  been  constructive,  such  as 
the  hunger  strike  last  January.  Kenyatta 
said  that  without  that  crisis,  the  Trustees 
would  not  have  examined  the  issue  of 
divestment  in  South  Africa. "We  seem  to 
have  the  notion  that  racism  is  okay 
beyond  the  border  of  the  U.S.,"  said 
Kenyatta. 

Some  students  at  the  meeting 
expressed  their  frustration  at  trying  to 
make  a  significant  difference  at  such  an 
elite  place  as  Williams.  Kenyatta 
advised  each  individual  to  ask  himself 
what  he  can  do  and  stressed  his  own  con- 
viction that  change  Is  indeed  possible. 


More  jobs  for  Ephs 


Continued  from  Page  1 

According  to  Kassamall,  the  best  way 
to  get  a  job  today  Is  to  have  a  solid  liberal 
arts  education.  "A  liberal  arts  degree  is 
the  best  you  can  get.  It  will  always  be 
marketable,"  she  said. 

Another  career  counselor,  Katie  Case, 
said  that  Williams'  extensive  network  of 
alumni  Is  also  a  major  asset  to  getting 
Jobs  for  Williams  graduates.  "Many  of 
them  (the  alumni]  help  counsel  the  stu- 
dents about  how  to  get  Jobs  and  recom- 
mend the  students  to  their  colleagues  as 
well  as  their  own  companies. 

Kassamali  denied  that  this  alumni  net- 
work reduces  Williams  to  a  prep  school 
for  New  York  banks,  a  charge  made  by 
many  Williams  students  and  by  political 
science  professor  Robert  Stlgllcz  In  an 


Interview  in  The  Williams  Record  last 
year. 

"Williams  students  have  done  better 
than  students  at  other  institutions 
because  they  are  more  ambitious,"  she 
said. 

Fewer  grad  students 

Because  more  students  are  going  into 
such  training  programs,  the  number  of 
students  going  directly  on  to  graduate  or 
professional  school  has  dropped  by  close 
to  30  percent  since  the  early  '70s,  a  trend 
the  OCC  and  the  College  are  trying  hard 
to  reverse. 

Case  said  students  should  seriously 
consider  graduate  studies  to  avoid  enter- 
ing the  current  job  market.  She  predicts 
that  "In  three  or  four  years,  when  they 


get  out  of  grad  school.  It  will  be  much, 
much  easier  to  find  jobs."  She  said 
another  possibility  is  to  get  a  job  for  a  few 
years  which  one  would  enjoy  but  which 
payed  relatively  less. 

Engineering  future  bright 

One  field  already  seeing  major 
changes  in  hiring  is  engineering.  Accord- 
ing to  physics  professor  Ballard  Pierce, 
who  advises  pre-englneering  students, 
college  grads  with  bachelor's  degrees  In 
physics  are  now  being  considered  for 
jobs  which  only  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  gone  to  professional  engineers. 
"Employers  now  seem  more  willing  to 
train  people  in  a  specific  area  or  job,"  he 
said. 

In  addition,  Kassamall  sees  the  com- 
puter science  and  accounting  fields  gain 
Ing  strength. 


giant  mired  at  Khe  Sanh  or  Beirut 
airport  hurts  our  influence  more  than 
would  a  timely  withdrawal. 

The  best  time  to  withdraw  has  passed. 
Two  hundred  dead  Marines  constrain 
our  choices  in  a  wave  of  emotion.  Their 
deaths  hopefully  will  show  us  where  our 
national  interests  lie.  They  do  not  lie  in 
Beirut,  as  they  did  not  lie  in  Saigon  two 
decades  ago.  Presidents  must  learn 
from  our  national  mistakes.  President 
Reagan  apparently  has  not. 

Philip  Busch  is  a  senior  hisforv  major  at 
If  illiams  College. 


Drait  aid 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Wick  said  the  PLP  is  a  loan  option  open 
to  the  parents  of  every  Williams  student 
and  has  an  interest  rate  of  12  percent  and 
a  payback  period  shorter  than  that  of  a 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  or  Federal 
Plus  Loan.  This  year's  GSL's  have  an 
interest  rate  of  nine  percent. 

The  size  of  the  PLP  can  be  as  large  as 
$8,500  per  year,  depending  on  the  bor- 
rower's credit  rating,  Wick  said.  Also, 
the  student  must  pay  interest  on  the  PLP 
while  in  school,  unlike  the  GSL  program, 
in  which  the  government  pays  the 
interest. 

Wick  said  many  of  the  students  are 
compensating  for  their  lost  funding  by 
taking  a  second  summer  job  or  using  per- 
sonal savings. 

More  campus  jobs 

Yaskulka  did  say  that  the  College  was 
funding  campus  jobs  for  the  nonregis- 
trants  previously  funded  under  the  fed- 
eral Work-Study  program.  The  College 
has  also  removed  the  ceiling  which 
limited  how  much  money  any  one  stu- 
dent could  make,  and  has  allowed  them 
to  have  jobs  In  more  than  one  College 
department. 

Yaskulka  said  "of  course  all  of  this  is  a 
great  help."  He  said  he  is  now  working 
"50  to  75  percent  more  hours  than  I  did  in 
previous  years." 

However,  Yaskulka  said  the  College 
has  not  done  as  much  as  It  should  have  to 
help,  adding  that  it  should  have  offered 
subsidized  loans  as  well. 

"A  college  that  has  dedicated  itself  to 
the  availability  to  all  regardless  of 
Income  is  going  against  those  principles 
in  not  making  aid  available  to  people  who 
exercise  that  element  of  their  con- 
science," Yaskulka  said.  "We're  talking 
about  ten  draft  resistors  at  most.  The 
burden  is  negligible." 

The  commercial  loan  which  the  Col- 
lege is  offering  goes  at  the  same  Interest 
rate  as  the  PLP,  12  percent.  Wick  said 
the  primary  difference  between  the  PLP 
and  thecommerical  loan  is  that  the  com- 
mercial loan  requires  that  the  loan 
agreement  be  co-signed  by  both  the  par- 
ent and  student. 
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Try  our  new  Water  Snakes  — 

now  reduced  to  $1.50  each  or  the 
Magic  Egg  which  swells  one  hundred 
<^"""'s  times  in  size. 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE    INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


Hungry?        Tired? 
Time  For  A  Break? 

Call  for  FOOD  Tonite! 

More  Goodies 


Delivery  Service  to  Williams 

of  soups,  salads,  sandwiches, 

and  specialties 

(and,  of  course,  ice  cream!) 

Delivery  Schedule:  call  458-3683 

From  now  on,  call  in  order  by  10  p.m.— 


Delivery  to  (approximate  times): 
Bronfman  Science  Center      10:45  pm 
Perry  House 
Greylock  Dining  Hall 
Baxter  Hall 
Dodd  Dining  Hall 
Mission  Park  Dining  Hall 
Driscoll  Dining  Hall 


11:00  pm 
11:15  pm 
11:30  pm 
11:45  pm 
12:00  mid. 
12:15  am 


Minimum  Order:  $15— food/$10— ice  cream/ 

$15— combined  order.  P.O. D.— checks  or  exact 

amount  preferred. 
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George  Yomin  '76  points  out  the  similarity  between  Bruce  Spring- 
steen's songs  about  loneliness  and  the  street  and  biblical  tradition. 

(Khakee) 


Springsteen 
and  God 


The  lyrics  of  rock  musician 
Bruce  Springsteen  are  directly 
connected  with  Biblical  themes, 
according  to  George  Yamin  76 
who  spolce  on  "The  Theology  of 
Bruce  Springsteen"  last 
Thursday  in  a  lecture  sponsored 
by  the  religion  department. 

Yamin  is  a  graduate  student 


"The  street  is  his  sacred  place, 
and  the  night  is  his  sacred 
time,"  Yamin  said. 

"The  fall  from  paradise" 

In  addition,  Springsteen 
"recapitualates  the  fall  from 
paradise  of  man  in  the  Bible," 
Yamin  said.  "In  Springsteen's 
music  there  is  also  a  version  of 
the  fall  of  man. 

"It  is  not  in  the  traditional 
terms  of  the  Bible,  but  in  terms 
of  relations  between  children 


in  religion  at  the  University  of     and  parents."  he  said,  pointing 


Chicago  and  teaches  at  DePauw 
University. 

"The  music  of  Bruce 
Springsteen  represents  the 
continuation  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition... [and  is] 
relevant  to  modern  listeners," 
he  said. 

"His  music  may  be  seen  as 
more  than  just  rock  'n  roll," 
Yamin  said.  "It  contains  a 
religious  and  theological 
dimension  which  is  overlooked, 
but  should  be  explored." 

Yamin  began  his  talk  by 
showing  that  although  Spring- 
steen's music  is  "pervaded  with 
images  from  the  highways  and 
turnpikes  of  New  Jersey,  where 
he  grew  up,"  these  images  have 
religious  significance  for  him. 


to  the  song  "Adam  Raised  a 
Cain"  In  which  a  son  leaves  the 
"comfort,  or  paradise"  of  home 
because  of  his  strained 
relationship  with  his  father. 

Faith  and  suffering 

"The  car  is  the  vehicle  of 
salvation  which  facilitates  the 
transport  from  the  old  life  to  the 
new,"  he  said,  emphasizing  that 
Springsteen's  vision  Is  not  a 
naive  one,  but  deals  with  the 
Importance  of  faith  and 
suffering. 

According  to  YamIn  the  whole 
of  Springsteen's  message  Is 
contained  In  one  verse  in 
"Badlands:" 

"7  believe  in  the  love  that  you 
fiave  me/ 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Wiltiamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-6081  8  anf»-11  pm  Th-Sat 

Best  Prices  Most  Wine 

Best  Service  Biggest  Fans 

Coldest  Beer      Beat  Wesleyan 

Proper  Identification  Required 


I  believe  in  the  faith  that  can 
fave  me/ 

I  believe  in  the  hope/ 

And  I  pray  that  someday  it  may 
raise  me  above  these/ 

badlands." 

— Eric  Adelstein 

Baldwin  on 
black  and  white 

Most  people  live  In  a  world 
they  did  not  make,  and  are 
victims  because  they  do  not 
dare  to  stop  and  understand  It, 
said  black  novelist  and  social 
critic  James  Baldwin  last 
Tuesday  night,  speaking  before 
a  packed  house  of  nearly  750 
people  In  Chapln  Hall. 

Baldwin  said  that  In  order  to 
understand  the  world  In  which 
they  live,  people  must 
understand  history.  But,  he 
added,  history  is  distorted 
because  It  pertains  mostly  to 
white  people  and  Is  Interpreted 
by  and  for  white  people. 

"When  I  say  'white  people,'  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  color  of 
their  skin,"  Baldwin  said.  "I  am 
referring  to  a  state  of  mind." 

"White  people"  are  those 
Individuals  who,  regardless  of 
their  own  color,  believe  that  it  is 
best  to  be  white  and  that  whites 
have  a  monopoly  on  virtue, 
Baldwin  said. 

"Facades"  in  white  world 

Whites  In  many  countries 
have  trouble  dealing  with 
blacks  in  their  midst,  Baldwin 
said,  but  they  do  not  consider 
that  blacks  have  no  choice  but  to 
put  up  facades  to  live  in  the 
white  world. 

Baldwin  explained  that  as  a 
child,  he  knew  that  when  a  white 
person  looked  at  him  they  saw  a 
black  boy,  and  he  knew  how  that 
white  person  exp)ected  him  to 
act,  so  he  learned  to  act  that 
way.  By  the  time  he  was  an 
adolescent,  he  said,  he  was  an 
expert  in  knowing  how  to 
behave. 

During  this  process  he 
learned  to  hate  white  people,  he 
said,  and  to  hate  himself.  He 
said  the  same  phenomenon  still 
exists  In  America  today,  and  It 
is  reflected  In  America's 
relations  with  the  world. 

Humans  not  doomed 

Despite  Its  problems, 
however,  Baldwin  said  he  does 

Continued  from  Page  6 
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Ferman  plays  with  finesse 


by  Carl  Leafstedt 

Polly  Ferman,  a  Uruguayan 
pianist,  presented  a  program  of 
music  by  South  American 
composers  last  Tuesday  night  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall  as 
part  of  Williams'  Young  Artists 
Concert  Series. 

Slides  of  Uruguay 

In  the  first  half.  F>rman 
seemed  to  be  making  a  plug  for 
her  native  country  as  she  played 
music  by  Uruguayan  compo- 
sers and  accompanied  her 
performance  with  slides 
depleting  scenes  of  Uruguay. 

The  setup  worked  well— the 
whole  auditorium  was  darkened 
except  for  a  small  light  by  which 
you  could  see  her  hands  while 


the  slides  were  shown  on  the 
screen  above  and  behind  her. 

"In  Uruguay  there  are  two 
typos  of  music,"  she  explained 
briefly  before  she  began  to  play. 
"There  Is  'city'  music  and  there 
Is  'land'  music." 

Her  slides  helped  to 
distinguish  between  the  two. 
For  example,  as  she  performed 
Triste  No.  2  by  Eduardo  Fabini. 
rock-strewn,  mountain  land- 
scapes were  shown.  This  was 
obviously  'land'  music— more 
somber  and  peaceful  and 
lacking  the  strong  rhythmic 
vitality  that  characterized  the 
'city'  music  that  she  also 
performed. 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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Crossword 


"Ephs" 

by 

Greg  Pliska 

Across 

1  Being,  to  Pliny 

5  Man  of  stage  or  screen 
10  Beginning  for  winkle 
14  Designation  for  some 
naval  aircraft 

16  Coup  d  - 

17  Feminist  author 

19  "—  Homo"   Nietzsche 

20  African  or  Asian 

21  Wind 

23  Raines  "Common  -" 

24  Lillian,  of  silent  films 

25  California  motto 
29  Sum 

33  United 

36  More  aching 

37  Winged 

38  Raise 

40  Cause  for  tears 

42  Salamanders 

43  Catlike  animal  used  as 
a  perfume  source 

45  Endings  for  cigar  and 
kitchen 

47  Nobel's  prod 

48  First  Hebrew  letter 

49  Item  for  a  swordsman 
51  Entropy  factor 

53  Mam  blood  passge 

57  Infertile 

60  Tender,  of  a  sort 

63  Kidney  secretion 

64  Anti-feminism,    in    a 
way 


66  Estuaries 

67  Longest  French  river 

68  Display  (a  picture) 

69  32-63    mile-per-hour 
wind 

70  -  Lauder    user  of  43 
across 

71  Curved  molding 


Down 

1  Ancient  slaves 

2  Fur 

3  Kierkegaard 

4  Pass,  as  time 

5  Italian  harp 

6  "The  Sun  Also  Rises 
character  Robert 

7  Lawsuit  incitement 

8  Lennon's  love 

9  Producer  of  "Lianna" 

10  Voyeur  s  station 

11  Make  plates 

12  Ribald 

13  Road  to  Rome 

18  Exclamations     for 

OBrian 

22  Madrid  pronoun 

24  Strangle  var 


26  Friend  of  Pooh 

27  Borgnine 

28  Richard  or  Jarret 

30  27th  president 

31  Bar  memb 

32  '  ye   enter    into 
temptation     Mark  14  38 

33  Killer  whale 

34  Moonwalker  Arm- 
strong 

35  Roof  edge 

39  Editorial  word 
41  Teachers  org 
44  I  sing 

46  Bacterial  infection 
50  Syllables  for  Santa 
52  Acute  or  right 

54  Perform    a    shopping 
task  again 

55  Threefold 

56  Saw 

57  Town    informal 

58  Pavarotti  piece 

59  Tennessee  Williams' 
"Camino  — " 

60  In  a        peeved 

61  Now  s  partner 

62  Thing  to  parry  with 
65  Attention-getters 
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Women's  week  stresses 
focus  on  interaction 


by  Martha  Foley 

This  academic  year  is 
dedicat€Hl  to  a  celebration  of  the 
arts  at  Williams,  not— we  would 
hope— as  a  token  gesture  of 
tolerance  of  creative  focus,  but 
as  a  tribute  which  will  open  up 
the  arts  to  all  members  of  the 
community  and  encourage 
wider  participation  in  the 
continuing  flow  of  artistic 
energy. 

Similar  goals  inspired 
members  of  the  Feminist 
Alliance  to  devote  this  week  to  a 
campus-wide  "exploration  of 
women  in  culture."  In 
conjuction  with  other  campus 
groups  and  individuals,  the 
Alliance  has  scheduled  various 
artistic,  musical,  theatrical  and 
literary  activities  to  be 
presented  throughout  the  week 
by  women. 

The  primary  intent  of 
Women's  Week  Is  to  make  the 
celebration  of  the  arts  more 
comprehensive,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  women  and  men,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  men  or  in 
competition  with  their  work. 

Women's  Week  is  an  effort  to 
establish  a  context  for  poetry, 
music  and  visual  art  which 
grows  outside  the  neatly  defined 
categories  and  genres.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  women  to  create 
their  own  vocabulary  and  to 
share  the  words,  forms,  tones 
and  movements  of  female 
perspectives. 

"By  making  this  a  given 
subject,  "  explains  Alliance 
member  Margie  Duffleld  '8.5, 
"we  may  go  beyond  women  as 
an  issue"  to  enjoy  and  learn 
from  the  artistic  responses  of 
women  as  accepted  and  esentlal 
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New  York  University 

Visits  Your  Campus 

to  Answer  Questions  on 

the  M.B.A.  Program 


last  week's  answers 


l.ocalal  111  the  IkmH  o\  the  W;ill  Stroci  .irca.  Nc-vk  \o\V.  I  iii\crsii\s 
(iraJualc  Sclu»i)l  o\  liusincss  Admiiiistralion  has  liamcil  sIikIcmIs  lor 
cxcciiiisc- positions  lor  over  W)  scars    A  recent  survc\  h>  SlanJard  & 
Poors  ranked  Ncv\  ^ork  Univcrsits  number  2  naluMmklc  as  the  source 
ol  iiraiiuale  educalion  lor  chict  e\eculi\es  ni  niajor  companies   On 

VVeilnesday.  No\emher  '■K  an  admissions  oltuer 
will  he  on  eainpiis  to  discuss  the  qualils  and  lle\ihiln\  ol  the  Liraduaie 

husuiess  pr»)^ram  Check  with 
the  Otiice  i>tC"arcer  Develop 
men  I  tor  sijin  up  schedule  and 
liinher  inlormation 


Si-^  Viik  I  iiivftMU  IN  .in  .itlimi.iliM- 
.iiin>n/cqii.il  upportimiU  inshlulion 


Nea^rk 


*r«isAii  I  MVULMrv  IN  m»  t\  tut  mivh  i 


sources  of  culture. 

This  week's  events  are 
structured  not  for  the  purpose  of 
consciousness-raising,  but  for 
the  encouragement  of  active 
participation  in  workshops  and 
discussion,  stresses  Beth  Byron 
'85,  an  initiator  of  Women's 
Week. 

Participation  will  be  spurred 
by  events  such  as  the 
collaborative  and  improvlsa- 
tional  workshop  on  theater  for 
social  change.  The  workshop 
will  be  offered  on  Saturday  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Feminist 
Theatre.  Participation  is  open 
to  the  first  thirty-five  people 
who  sign  up. 

Reverend  Talitha  Arnold's 
program  on  "Feminism  and 
Christianity,"'  featuring 
discussion,  will  also  encourage 
participation. 

Since  imported  resources  are 
not  necessarily  more  valuable, 
many  of  the  events  will 
celebrate  local  talent.  Taylor 
Pie.  a  bluegrass  singer  and 
musician   from   Pittsfield  will 


appear  in  the  Rathskellar. 
Williams  dance  instructor 
Sandra  Burton  has  offered  to 
lead  an  African  Dance 
Workshop  this  week  for  people 
of  all  levels  of  expertise. 
Rosemarie  Tong  of  the 
Philosophy  Department  will 
speak  on  rape  laws  In  the  United 
States. 

The  organizers  of  Women's 
Week  also  plan  to  use  resources 
in   the   student   body.   Several 
WCFM  programs  will  focus  on 
women,   including  specials  on 
women  of  color,  feminist  music 
and    contemporary    women's 
music.  A  two-week  exhibition  of 
works  by   female   art  majors 
opened    last    night    in    the 
Goodrich  Gallery,  and  tonight 
at  Driscoll  lounge  five  students 
will    read    their    own    poetry. 
While    no    similarity   of   style 
brings   these  artists  or   these 
poets  together,  Fran  Toler  '84 
notes,    "it    is    the    supportive 
network    which    allows    us    to 
share  and  develop  our  personal 
modes  of  expression." 


For  Your  Homecoming 


Parties— 


SHOP 


Check  our  prices  on 

V:  gallons  of  liquor, 

cases  ol  mixers,  and 

cases  of  Champagne. 


280  Cole  Avenue 

Free  Delivery  on  Campus 


458-3704 


WANTED  for  Consignment 

SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 

starting  Oct.  31 ,  9-3  (school  hours) 

Pine  Cobble  will  be  accepting 
articles  to  be  sold  on  consignment. 

60%  of  the  selling  price  will  go 
to  the  Pine  Cobble  Scholarship 
Fund.  All  articles  must  be  in  good 
condition  and  clearly  marked  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  donor 
as  well  as  the  size  of  the  article. 
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Sports 
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Baldwin 


Continued  from  Page  4 
not  think  the  human  race  is 
doomed.  He  satd  that  many 
people,  including  himself, 
believe  there  is  hope  in  America 
that  doesn't  exist  anywhere 
else. 

On  an  individual  level,  people 
have  to  begin  by  being 
responsible  actors  in  their  own 
society.  Baldwin  said.  He  urged 
the  audience  to  work  for  change 
in  the  world  because,  although  it 
may  not  seem  so  now,  the  forces 
which  are  now  dictating  one's 
life  can  eventually  be  removed. 

"The  people  cannot  be 
forever  subjugated,"  he  said. 
"Just  because  it  has  lasted  for  a 
long  time  does  not  mean  it  will 
last  forever." 

— Dan  Kent  in  fi 

Physics  can 
be  fun 

"Every  time  you  start  your 
car   in  the  morning,  you  are 
verifying    special    relativity," 
said    Harvard    professor    and 
Nobel    laureate    Edward    M. 
Purcell  last  Monday  night.  His 
lecture,    "Life  in   a  Magnetic 
Field",  traced  the  development 
of  electric  and  magnetic  theory. 
Using  a  pair  of  jumper  cables 
and    a    Sears    auto    battery. 
Purcell    demonstrated    the 
repulsion    of    two    electric 
currents    flowing    in    opposite 
directions,  and  began  his  talk 
with  a  shower  of  sparks  as  the 
cables  leapt  apart.    "Magnetic 
force."  he  said,  "is  essentially  a 
relativistic  effect." 

Purcell  also  explained 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
(NMR)  spectrography .  a 
technique  which  he  invented 
and  for  which  he  was  awarded 
the  1952  Nobel  Prize  in  Phvsics. 


NMR  imaging  is  now  being  used 
to  produce  cross-sectional 
images  of  the  body  which  are 
far  clearer  than  x-ray 
photographs. 

The  method  currently  used  on 
human  beings  involves 
subjecting  the  body  to  a 
magnetic  field  roughly  800 
times  the  strength  of  the  earth's 
field.  In  discussing  possible 
health  hazards,  Purcell,  who 
said  he  has  been  in  much 
stronger  fields  himself, 
explained  that  "fields  of  this 
size  are  perfectly  benign  and 
have  no  physiological  effect  at 
all." 

NMR  imaging  research  is 
now  being  used  for  biochemical 
research.  Purcell  said  a 
phosphorus  imaging  technique 
now  allows  scientists  to  watch 
the  body's  basic  biochemical 
reactions. 

— Charlfii  (rooduin 

Nukes  in  space 

Nuclear  weapons  in  space 
may  destabilize  even  more  an 
already  fragile  peace  in  the 
nuclear  age.  according  to 
Daniel  Deudney.  a  representa- 
tive  of   WorldWatch   Institute. 

According  to  Deudney,  the 
United  States  is  about  to  start 
placing  destructive  weapons  in 
space.  One  such  weapon  is  the 
anti-satellite,  a  mechanism 
which  is  able  to  strike  a  high 
percentage  of  Soviet  satellites. 
Deudney  calls  this  "an  omi- 
nous development"  because  it 
will  place  strategic  nerve  sys- 
tems in  jeopardy. 

This  action  will  only  serve  to 
heighten  tensions  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Soviets  and 
make  war  even  more  posssible. 
"The  whole  idea  of  escaping 
obsoletion  by  nuclear  weapons 
by  placing  weapons  in  space  Is 
an  illusion."  Deudnev  said. 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


Men's  rugby        Volleyball 


The  rugby  club  traveled  to 
Worcester  last  Saturday  to  play 
in  the  Holy  Cross  tournament 
and  came  away  with  four  wins 
and  one  loss. 

A-slde  splits 
Williams  looked  rusty  in  its 
opening  game.  A  penalty  kick 
by  Roger  Merriam  '86  was  the 
only  bright  spot  in  a  13-3  loss  to  a 
good  Babson  squad.  Williams 
came  alive  in  its  second  game, 
however,  defeating  Holy  Cross 
7-0.  Though  Williams  was  in 
control  the  whole  game,  only 
Peter  Aiken  '86  scored  a  try. 
Williams  other  three  points 
were  scored  by  Joe  Carey  '84  on 
Williams'  first  drop  kick  of  the 
year. 

Killer  Bs  win  it  all 

Williams  won  the  B  bracket  of 
the  tourney  by  beating  Babson. 
18-6  and  .Notre  Dame,  8-0. 
Williams  was  led  by  sopho- 
mores Chris  Toll  and  John 
Fetterolf,  who  both  scored  tries 
against  Babson.  with  Drew 
Klein  '84  engineering  the 
attack.  Chris  Edwards  '87  had 
two  conversions  and  two 
penalty  kicks  to  finish  the  rout. 

Against  the  Fighting  Irish. 
Toll  and  Fetterolf  both  scored 
again,  supplying  Williams  with 
the  only  eight  points  of  the 
game. 

Cs  shutout  Holy  Cross 

Williams  wrapped  up  the  day 
by  defeating  Holy  Cross  in  a  C- 
side  game.  The  Cs  were  led  by 
Barton  George  '87  who  scored 
two  tries.  Stanley  finished  the 
scoring  and  Bob  Ause  '85 
converted  all  the  tries. 

Williams  plays  Vermont  Law 
this  Saturday  on  Cole  Field. 

'lorn  l>timph\ 
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Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  -  MILLER  HIGH  LIFE 

SCOREBOARD 


Men  s  Cross  Country  (9-2) 

Williams  28,  Wesleyan  30.  Amherst 

Volleyball  (15-11) 

MIT.  Williams.  Conn  College.  Bates 

Men  s  Soccer  (7-2-2) 

Williams  4.  Conn   College  1 
Babson  3.  Williams  0 

Field  Hockey  (8-4) 

Williams  3.  North  Adams  0 
Olympians  5.  Williams  0 

Men  s  Rugby 
A   Babson  13.  Williams  3 
Williams  7.  "Holy  Cross  0 


B   Williams  18.  Babson  6 

Williams  8.  Notre  Dame  0 
C   Williams,  Holy  Cross 

Women's  Rugby 

Williams  16,  Yale  0 

Men  s  Water  Polo  (20-2) 

Williams  23.  Coast  Guard  11 
Williams  15  Amherst  4 
Williams  5,  Trinity  0 

Women  s  Soccer 

Westfield  3.  Williams  0 

Football  (2-3-1) 

Union  31    Williams  14 

Women  s  Cross-Country 

Wesleyan  23,  Amherst  42,  Williams  64 


The  women's  volleyball  team 
finished  off  their  season  seeded 
fifth  in  the  NIAC  tournament 
held  at  Skidmore  on  Saturday. 

Although  the  Ephs  missed  a 
spot  in  the  finals  by  one  game, 
they  defeated  the  third  and 
fourth  seeded  teams  to  gain 
second  place  in  their  pool. 

Williams  was  defeated  by 
M.I.T.,  which  then  went  on  to 
win  the  tournament.  But  Coach 
Sue  Hudson-Hamblin  was 
pleased  with  the  two  victories 
over  Connecticut  College  and 
Bates,  saying,  "Williams  ended 
this  season  strongly.  All  of  them 
pulled  together  to  make  the  last 
match  one  of  their  better  games 
of  the  season." 

Looking  ahead 

The  team  will  lose  two 
seniors,  co-captains  Carol 
Dorfman  and  Sara  Griffiths. 
The  core  of  the  team  will  all  be 
juniors  and  sophomores  next 
year. 

The  peak  of  this  season  was  an 
incredible  upset  over  Division  II 
Springfield.  "That  game  proves 
how  well  we  can  play,"  said 
Hudson-Hamblin,  "what  we 
need  is  to  maintain  that  level 
throughout  the  season  and  we'll 
come  out  undefeated."  Their 
final  record,  including  tourna- 
ment losses,  was  15-11. 

Women  runners 

The  women's  cross-country 
team  finished  third  in  the  Little 
Three  competition  Saturday  at 
Wesleyan. 

Coach  Bud  Fisher  said.  "The 
women  ran  well,  and  pushed  the 
Weslevan  and  .Amherst  ladies  to 


the  limit,  but  in  the  end  the  Car- 
dinals proved  that  their  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  best  teams  in 
Division  III  is  well  warranted. 
"Our  performance  against 
Amherst  was  a  little  less  than 
stellar,"  Fisher  continued,  "but 
the  superlative  efforts  of 
seniors  Lyn  Vendinello  and 
Amy  Doherty,  who  wound  up  in 
fifth  and  eighth  places,  respec- 
tively, compensated  for  the  dis- 
turbing results  in  the  team 
competition." 

Course  record 

The  Cardinals'  Allegra  Bur- 
ton ran  a  brlllant  race,  and 
carded  an  Impressive  time  of 
17:44,  which  broke  the  existing 
course  record  by  three  seconds. 
Burton  tore  off  at  a  wicked  pace, 
and  her  win  was  secured  by  the 
first  mile.  Ashla  Berit  of 
Amherst  came  In  a  distant 
second  with  a  time  of  18: 38. 

Sixteen  seconds  back  and  In 
fifth  place  overall,  Vendinello 
came  scorching  down  the  final 
stretch  to  lead  the  Williams 
contingent. 

The  tally  of  the  Individual  per- 
formances resulted  in  a  score  of 
23  points  for  Wesleyan,  42  for 
Amherst  and  64  for  Williams, 
respectively.  Williams  had 
hoped  to  fare  better  against 
Amherst,  but  they  will  have  to 
wait  to  avenge  the  loss. 

Williams  finishers 

Doherty  ran  superbly  to  nail 
down  a  respectable  time  of 
19:20.  When  asked  about  the 
race,  Doherty  replied, "I  had 
hoped  to  run  a  little  better," 
which  aptly  summarizes  the 
attitude  of  the  squad.  Susan 
Baer  '85,  Kate  Pugh  '87  and 
Becky  Conklln  '87  rounded  out 
the  top  five  with  times  of  20: 05, 
20:  50.  and  21: 13.  respectively. 
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Men's  cross  country —  Women 
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and  Jim  Katter  '85, 19th.  Just  behind  them  were  John  Usher  "87  and 
Tom  Pease  '85  both  In  26: 50. 

JVs  take  second 

In  the  J.  V.  race  the  Williams  pack  was  woefully  thin  as  they  could 
not  win  the  race.  However  freshman  Chris  Pasko's  second  place 
16: 20  for  the  5000  meter  course  merits  attention  as  do  freshmen 
Mark  Gilraln's  sixth  place  and  Tom  Fitzglbbon's  seventh  place. 
Even  though  the  J.V.  was  not  up  to  par,  they  still  crushed  third 
place  Amherst  by  31  points. 

Next  the  Ephs  look  forward  to  the  IC4A  championship  on  Tuesday 
and  New  Englands  next  Saturday  where  they  will  prepare 
themselves  for  the  upcoming  Division  Ill's. 


Football 


Continued  from  Page  8 
Strong  Union  squad,  matching 
score  for  score. 

Head  Coach  Bob  Odell 
believes  he  has  "three  of  the 
best  receivers  In  the  East"  in 
these  players,  and  the  coaching 
staff  put  its  cards  on  the  table 
early  with  the  aerial  attack  by 
moving  McCarthy  to  a  running 
back  slot  as  an  extra  receiver 
complementing  Hummon  and 
Coleman. 

The  Ephs  drove  methodically 
down  the  field  early  in  the  first 
quarter,  passing  to  set  up  the 
pass,  mixing  in  a  drive  to  depen- 
dable fullback  Ted  Thomas  '85. 
and  scoring  on  a  Connolly-to- 
McCarthy  strike  from  23  yards 
out.  Williams  proved  they  could 
move  the  ball,  as  evinced  in  a 
19-17  lead  in  first  downs  at  the 
game's  conclusion.  The  score 
was  knotted  at  seven  after  the 
Dutchmen  drove  76  yards  for  a 
touchdown  on  their  initial 
possession. 

Union  rattled  off  the  next  24 
points.  Quarterback  Dan  Ste- 
wart broke  an  NCAA  Division 
III  record  in  the  second  quarter 
when  he  hooked  up  with  wide  out 
Winston  Britton  '85  on  a  long 
score, the  17th  consecutive 
game  In  which  he  has  thrown  a 
TD  pass. 

However,  Union  quarter- 
backs completed  only  seven  of 
16  passes  for  109  yards  on  the 
day  while  Williams  tallied  25  of 
48  for  286  yards  through  the 
airwaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch- 
men stuffed  the  Ephs'  running 
attack  for  -19  yards  (including 
sacks)  while  they  amassed  232 
yards  In  51  rushing  attempts. 

Defensively,  the  Ephmen 
shut  out  Union  in  the  second  half 
with  a  gutsy  performance  char- 
acteristic of  the  "never  say  die" 
Eph  attitude  in  1983. 

End    Greg    Norton    '86   was 

Ferman 
concert 

Contmued  from  Page  5 

Unfortunately.  Ferman's 
slides  varied  widely  in 
Interest  — from  beautiful 
landscapes  and  other  indige- 
nous scenes  to  rather  catholic 
items  such  as  a  mud  puddle  and 
a  tree  stump.  This  did  not 
detract  from  the  general  quality 
of  the  concert. though,  which 
was  very  high. 

In  the  second  half,  Ferman 
packed  away  the  slide  projector 
and  performed  some  non- 
Uruguayan  music.  Ferman's 
playing  was  excellent.  She 
obviously  felt  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  music  and 
brought  It  out  well.  If  the  music 
required  strong  playing,  she 
certainly  gave  it;  if  soft, 
sensuous  tones  were  needed, 
she  gave  soft,  sensuous  tones. 
She  was  remarkably  assured  in 
all  the  difficult,  technical 
passages. 


felled  by  a  severe  knee  injury  on 
the  astro-turf  as  was  offensive 
center  Greg  Taylor  '86.  Given  a 
rare  opportunity,  young  players 
filled  in  and  proved  themselves 
more  than  capable  for  future 
campaigns. 

Kevin  Morris  '86  replaced 
quarterback  Connolly  with 
seven  minutes  to  play  and 
passed  for  67  yards  In  five  of 
nine  attempts.  Connolly  gradu- 
ates in  June  and  Morris  will  be 
pressed  to  fill  the  shoes  of  the 
three-year  starter  and  1983 
captain. 

With  six  seconds  remaining, 
Williams  down  31-7,  Morris 
found  runningback  Jay  Hick- 
man '86  on  a  fly  pattern  for  a 
•touchdown  from  32  yards  out. 
The  score  was  set  up  by  two 
receptions  for  28  yards  by  split 
end  Andy  Jeffrey  '86. 

Williams'  first  season  ended 
with  a  2-3-1  record.  Their  second 
season,  vying  for  the  Little 
Three  title,  begins  on  Saturday. 
November  5th,  at  Wesleyan,  a 
l:30kickoff. 


ruggers  ^ 
crush  Yale 

by  Helen  Kaulbach 

The  women's  rugby  football 
club  slaughtered  Yale  16-0  this 
past  Saturday.  Not  even  the 
strong  wind  could  help  the  Ell, 
as  they  were  on  the  defensive 
the  whole  game. 


The  first  try  was  scored  by 
junior  Allison  Martin  '85  from  a 
scrumdown  near  the  try  line. 
Williams  scored  three  tries  in 
the  second  half.  Missy  Wilcox 
'87  touched  down  the  ball  after  It 
had  been  passed  down  the  line. 
Sunny  Edelsteln  '85  then  scored 
in  a  breakaway  down  the 
sideline.  Junior  Sara  Harkness 
made  the  last  try  from  a 
scrumdown. 

The  game,  the  third  from  the 
last  in  the  season,  was  by  far  the 
best  the  women  have  played. 
Tackles  were  neat  and  efficient, 
and  the  scrum  backed  the  line  at 
all  times. 

Doric  Dewar  '85,  co-captaln 
Meg  HolUday  '85  and  Becky 
Haile  '86  played  expertly  on  the 
line,  holding  the  ball  despite  the 
cold.  Sara  Keohane  '84  and  Sara 
Finnemore  '87  anchored  the 
scrum.  Anne  Melvin  '85  and 
Joan  Horgan  '87  were  driving 
forces  in  the  their  last  game  of 
the  season. 
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Footballers  succumb  to 
nationally-ranked  Union 


by  Paul  Meeks 

The  Union  College  Dutchmen 
extended  their  unbeaten  record 
in  the  1983  season  to  seven 
games  at  the  expense  of  the  foot- 
ball team,  31-14,  in  Schnectady, 
N.Y.  Saturday.  Williams  was 
outplayed  by  a  team  ranked 
nationaly  and  vying  for  a  post- 


season Division  III  playoff 
berth,  but  was  by  no  means 
embarrassed. 

The  pregame  strategy  for  the 
Ephs  was  to  throw  the  football. 
The  strong  arm  of  quarterback 
B.J.  Connolly  '84  and  the  soft 
hands  of  Williams'  receiving 
trio  split  ends  John  McCarthy 


'84  (26  receptions  for  390  yards 
and  five  touchdowns  in  1983), 
Marc  Hummon  '84  (22  for  303 
yards  and  one  touchdown) ,  and 
tight  end  Paul  Coleman  '85  (26 
for  247  yards,  one  touchdown 
and  one  conversion),  hoped  to 
enable  the  Ephs  to  play  with  the 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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Williams  coach  Chris  Larson  Mason,  playing  forthe  U.S.  Olympic 
Earle  (right)  and  Story  Reed  to  the  ball. 


Olympians 

display 

talents 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

The  United  States  Olympic 
Field  Hockey  team  completed 
its  New  England  Tour  with  an 
exhibition  match  against  the 
Williams  Field  Hockey  team 
last  Monday. 

The  first  half  consisted  of  a 
match  between  the  Olympians 
and  the  Williams  squad.  Show- 
ing the  skill  and  teamwork  that 
has  made  the  U.S.  team  a  top 
contender  for  a  medal  in  the 
1984  games,  the  National  team 
trounced  Williams  5-0. 


The  Olympic  coach,  Vonnie 
Gros,  has  continually  emphas- 
ized team  play,  and  this  empha- 
sis was  apparent  in  the  match. 
The  second  half  saw  the  two 
opposing  teams  split  up  sides  to 
provide  a  more  equal  contest. 
The  match  was  followed  by  a 
clinic  for  interested  high  school 
players. 

First  Olympic  team 

This  will  be  the  first  year  that 
the  U.S.  will  field  a  team  in  the 
Olympics.  1980  was  the  first 
year  that  field  hockey  was  an 
Olympic  sport,  but  the  team 
was  unable  to  participate  due  to 
President  Carter's  boycott. 

The  team,  which  includes  Wil- 
liams Coach  Chris  Larson 
Mason  and  alum  Leslie  Milne 
79,  has  existed  for  seven  years, 
participating  in  tournaments 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Since  Feb- 


team,  tries  to  beat  seniors  Alison 

(Shapiro) 

ruary  1982,  the  women  have 
been  in  residence  training  in 
Philadelphia.  The  team 
members  take  odd  jobs  to  help 
support  themselves  during  their 
time  of  training. 

Gros  and  her  team  members 
have  optimistic  hopes  for  the 
squad's  chances  in  the  1984 
games.  In  international  compe- 
tition, the  team  has  frequently 
finished  in  third  place.  The 
team  was  favored  to  win  a 
medal  in  the  aborted  1980 
games. 

Gros  sees  her  team's  main 
competition  as  the  Netherlands 
and  Australia,  with  West  Ger- 
many and  Canada  competing 
with  the  U.S.  for  third  place. 
According  to  Milne,  however,  it 
would  not  be  out  of  the  question 
for  the  team  to  win  the  gold 
medal. 


Water  polo 

Ephs  sweep  tourney 


by  Ken  Irvine 

The  men's  water-polo  team, 
now  20-2,  continued  their  domi- 
nation over  their  Division  II 
rivals  last  weekend  as  they 
swept  their  second  league 
tournament. 

The  Ephs  defeated  Coast 
Guard  23  - 11  and  Amherst  15  - 
4.  Their  closest  game  was 
against  Trinity  who  forfeited 
and  thus  lost  by  an  official  score 
of  only  5-0. 


Top  division 

Williams  is  at  the  top  of  the 
Western  division  of  the  New 
England  league.  This  weekend 
they   will    travel   to    Harvard 


where  they  anticipate  winning 
their  second  consecutive  Div- 
ision II  New  England  Cham- 
pionship. 

Crush  Lord  Jeffs 

The  Ephs  were  in  top  form 
against  Amherst.  While  they 
still  made  a  few  mistakes, in 
general  they  worked  both  the 
counteroffensive  and  the 
offense  well. 

Williams'  counteroffensive  is 
designed  to  move  the  ball  safely 
and  quickly  up  the  pool  after  a 
turnover— the  first  two  men 
break  out  to  the  sides  at  mid- 
pool  and  the  remaining  men 
break  through  the  middle  and 
set  up  the  offense. 


The  Ephs'  defense  was  very 
tight.  They  will  have  to  play  that 
way  this  weekend  too,  since 
starting  goalie  Dave  Scheibe  '86 
was  injured  prior  to  the 
Amherst  game  and  will  be  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed,  but  Williams 
is  fortunate  to  have  Rob 
Sommer  '84,  who  played  a  good 
game  against  Amherst,  to 
replace  him. 

Williams  will  also  have  to 
play  without  Rob  Shatkin  "84, 
another  starter,  at  New  Eng- 
lands.  Shatkin  was  injured  in  a 
valiant  leap  during  Williams' 
home  tournament  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  and  Bos- 
ton College,  which  Williams 
won  handily. 


Men  kick  Connecticut, 
fall  to  Babson  hooters 


by  Greg  Leeds 
and  Mike  Best 

The  men's  soccer  team 
solidly  defeated  Connecticut 
College  Saturday,  4-1.  They  con- 
trolled play  throughout  the 
game  and  were  particularly 
strong  offensively. 

During  the  first  half  the  ball 
rarely  entered  the  Williams  def- 
ensive half,  and  the  Ephmen 
scored  three  times  within  a  ten- 
minute  period. 

The  first  goal  came  at  33:  44 
when  Jon  Deveaux  '87  set  up 
Paul  Williamson  '86  with  a  long 
ball  through  the  middle.  Willi- 
amson pushed  it  past  the  help- 
less Connecticut  goalkeeper, 
who  stood  frozen  in  the  net. 

Several  minutes  later  Clark 
Otley  '86  went  one-on-one  with 
the  goalie  but  was  stopped.  Jeff 
McEvoy  "86  fed  the  deflected 
ball  back  to  Otley,  who  scored 
on  the  open  net. 

Just  47  seconds  later  McEvoy 
again  assisted  as  David  Wolf  '85 
netted  the  Ephs'  third. 

Camels  come  back 

Connecticut  then  responded, 
managing  to  put  together  a  sud- 
den drive  against  Williams' 
temporarily  shocked  and  strug- 
gling defense.  Goalkeeper  Ted 
Murphy  '85  had  a  spectacular 
save  on  a  hard,  close  shot. 

Finally,  with  5:47  remaining 
in  the  first  period,  Connecticut's 
Gary  Andrews  scored  with  a 
fast,  curving  shot  over  Mur- 
phy's head. 

McEvoy  scored  the  final  goal 
exactly  eleven  minutes  into  the 
second  half  with  Williamson 
assisting. 

Lose  to  Babson 

The  team  lost  for  the  first 
time  in  seven  games  last  Tues- 


day to  a  strong  Babson  team, 
3-1. 

The  game  started  on  a  bad 
note  for  the  Ephs,  as  Dan  Caldi- 
cott  scored  for  Babson  1: 39  into 
the  game,  after  Murphy  mis- 
kicked  a  goal  kick  right  to  a 
Babson  player. 

Despite  that  goal,  the  Ephs 
played  a  good  first  half.  Four 
minutes  after  the  Babson  goal, 
Dan  Araminl  '84  bent  a  direct 
kick  around  a  wall  of  defenders 
and  into  the  goal  to  tie  the  score. 

Opportunities 

From  that  point  on,  the  Ephs 
had  more  of  the  play  than  Bab- 
son. In  fact,  they  even  had  a  goal 
called  back  when  David  Wolf  '85 
put  the  ball  in  but  was  called  for 
obstructing  before  he  shot. 

Overall,  Williams  had  three 
or  four  good  scoring  opportuni- 
ties. One  shot  hit  a  defender  who 
was  standing  in  the  goal, 
another  hit  the  post  and  another 
missed  by  inches. 

The  second  half,  though,  was 
a  different  story.  Babson  domi- 
nated the  Ephmen,  esp)ecially 
when  their  "very  physically 
tough"  midfield  had  the  ball, 
according  to  Williams  coach 
Mike  Russo. 

Twenty-six  minutes  in,  Bab- 
son scored  after  a  cross  by  Cal- 
dicott.  Murphy  initially  made 
the  save,  but  the  ball  bounced 
off  him  and  Rob  Nichols  put  it 
in.  Six  minutes  later,  Caldicott 
again  crossed  the  ball,  this  time 
with  Tim  Nugent  scoring. 

Said  Russo,  "They  capital- 
ized on  our  mistakes,  but  we 
failed  to  capitalize  on  theirs." 

The  Ephs  take  their  7-2-2 
record  and  sixth  in  New  Eng- 
land Division  III  ranking  into 
today's  game  at  home  against 
Siena. 


Runners  snag  1 4th 
Little  Three  crown 

by  Chris  Steams 

A  last  minute  surge  by  senior  co-captain  Bo  Parker  ignited  the 
men's  cross  country  team,  as  Williams  held  off  the  hard-kicking 
Wesleyan  Cardinals  to  win  their  14th  straight  Little  Three  title.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  closest  meet  of  the  season  for  the  Ephs  as  they 
tallied  28  points  to  the  Redbirds'  30. 

Amherst  was  never  a  factor  in  the  race  until  the  end  where  they 
unknowingly  contributed  to  the  Ephs'  cause.  A  Lord  Jeff 
outdistanced  a  Cardinal  but  unselfishly  allowed  Mike  Coyne  '87  and 
Brian  Angle  '84  to  glide  past. 

The  race  began  well  for  the  Ephs  as  they  quickly  established  a 
solid  lead  by  placing  a  pack  of  runners  in  the  front.  Pacing  all 
runners  was  Wesleyan  senior  Seb  Junger,  followed  by  Williams 
CO— captain  John  Nelson  '84. 

Sense  of  security 

At  the  two  mile  mark  it  appeared  that  the  Ephrunners  had  the 
race  all  but  wrapped  up.  But  the  Cardinals'  stategy  was  to  lure 
Williams  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  just  past  the  three  mile 
mark  the  Redbirds  pulled  out  all  stops  in  an  attempt  to  overtake  the 
Ephs. 

Gaining  momentum,  the  Cardinals  saw  their  tactics  working  as 
the  bewildered  Ephrunners  were  losing  contact  with  each  other. 
However,  Nelson  and  Parker  sparked  the  Purple  Wave  in  a 
comeback  which  led  to  the  closest  Little  Three  finish  in  the  past  14 
years. 

Junger  won  the  race  in  24: 27,  tying  the  course  record.  Behind  him 
was  Wesleyan's  Jeff  Messer  in  24: 34.  But  leading  the  Ephs  was 
Parker,  who  finished  the  race  with  a  valiant  effort  in  24: 37  to  take 
third,  despite  coming  off  a  hamstring  injury  which  has  plagued  him 
all  season  long.  Right  behind  him  in  24: 39  was  Nelson,  who  also  ran 
a  strong  race. 

*We  were  better' 

Although  Wesleyan's  Randy  Accetta  finished  fourth,  the  Purple 
Wave  closed  In,  sweeping  the  next  four  spots.  In  sixth  place  was 
cocaptain  Bennett  Yort  '84  in  24:55.  John  Ellison  '86  took  seventh 
with  a  25: 08,  followed  by  Coyne  at  25: 11  and  Angle,  who  turned  in  a 
25: 12  to  shut  down  the  Wesleyan  threat. 

After  the  race  Farwell  said  "Wesleyan  ran  a  tremendous  race. 
They  were  good  but  we  were  better.  I  was  impressed  by  Bo's  run 
and  the  talent  and  depth  of  the  team." 

Also  running  fine  races  in  the  Ephs'  winning  cause  were  Tom 
Pingree  '86, 14th,  Dave  Grossman  '87. 16th.  Kevin  Jenkins '85. 17th, 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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College  bulldozes 
famous  Aycock  sculpture 


by  Michael  Govan 

A  well-known  piece  of  outdoor 
sculpture  built  by  contempor- 
ary artist  Alice  Aycock  near  the 
bottom  of  Spring  Street  was  bull- 
dozed last  July  by  Buildings 
and  Grounds  to  make  way  for  a 
new  storage  building. 

Art  Professor  Ed  Epping  said 
that  when  he  went  to  check  on 
the  sculpture  in  early  October 
he  found  that  it  had  been  demol- 
ished.   Epping   immediately 


made  an  appointment  with 
President  John  W.  Chandler  to 
find  out  what  had  happened. 
Epping  said  that  Chandler  did 
not  know  that  the  sculpture  had 
been  destroyed.  Chandler  then 
spoke  with  Vice  President  Wil- 
liam Reed  who  then  talked  to 
Wlnthrop  M.  Wassenar. 

Director  of  the  Physical  Plant 
Wassenar  said  that  when  he 
gave  the  order  to  bulldoze  the 
piece,  he  was  unaware  that  it 


Alice  Aycock's  "Williams  College  Proiect,"  1974,  was  destroyed 
last  July  when  a  Buildings  and  Grounds  storage  building  was  built. 


had  any  artistic  significance. 

Dirt  mound 

Aycock  built  the  piece,  known 
as  the  "Williams  College  Pro- 
ject," in  1974  when  she  was  part 
of  the  Williams  College  Artist- 
in-Residence  program.  The 
piece  consisted  of  a  four-foot 
wide  by  six-foot  long,  two-foot 
high  concrete  block  chamber 
covered  with  wood  planks  and 
dirt.  The  chamber  could  be 
entered  through  a  14-inch  by  28- 
Inch  opening  in  one  side. 

This  type  of  sculpture  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  early  '70s. 
Several  artists  worked  with 
other  "environmental"  or 
"architectural"  sculpture. 
Aycock  has  become  known  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  artists  since  building  the 
piece  in  Williamstown. 

Permanent  collection 

After  being  told  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  piece,  Wassenar 
sent  a  memo  to  Art  Department 
Chairman  Milo  Beach  about  the 
protection  of  any  other  such 
works  that  might  exist.  Was- 
senar said,  "There  was  no  way 
that  any  layman,  professor 
other  than  art  (possibly),  or  any 
other  rational  person  would 
have  known  that  the  dirt  mound 
which  was  built  several  years 
ago  and  was  now  covered  with 
grass  and  weeds  was  a  'valua- 
ble' piece  of  sculpture." 

The  piece  itself,  which  was 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Anti-feminist  Schlafly  fills  Chapin, 
incites  both  anger  and  questions 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 
and  Christian  Howlett 

In  what  was  certainly  the 
most  controversial  lecture  of 
the  year  so  far,  anti-feminism 
activist  and  author  Phyllis 
Schlafly  told  a  standing-room- 
only  audience  in  Chapin  Hall 
last  Wednesday  that  "feminism 
is  irrelevant  in  the  1980's...it's 
gone  out  of  style."  She  also 
explained  why  she  thinks 
women  cannot  have  both  a  suc- 
cessful career  and  family  at  the 
same  time. 

The  audience  of  more  than 
1,000  students  and  townspeople 


was  generally  restrained  but 
attentive  throughout  her 
speech,  and  although  booing 
and  hissing  followed  some  of  her 
more  controversial  points,  no 
major  disturbances  occurred. 

However,  Schlafly  fired  up 
the  students  more  than  any 
speaker  in  recent  memory  has, 
and  prompted  heated  discus- 
sions after  the  lecture  including 
a  teach-in  held  by  the  Feminist 
Alliance  (see  p.4) 

Speaking  on  "Feminism, 
Family  and  Freedom," 
Schlafly  said  true  womanhood 
consists  of  having  a  family  as 


well  as  a  career,  and  that  femi- 
nism has  increased  the  divorce 
rate  and  threatens  to  take  away 
rights  women  already  have, 
such  as  exemption  from  mil- 
itary service. 

"No  role  models" 

Schlafly  said  that  feminism 
has  grown  unpopular  among 
young  women  today  because 
they  see  older  feminist  women 
as  angry,  bitter  and  negative. 
"Feminism  has  supplied  no  role 
models  of  women  who  have  put 
it  all  together -who  have  a  fam- 
Continued  on  Page  4 


College  Council  President  Tom  Paper  '84  listens  as  environmental 
studies  professor  Tom  Jorling  explains  the  current  problems  with 
classroom  space  at  Williams  In  Thursday's  College  Council  meet- 
ing which  also  Included  discussion  of  the  new  Baxter  plans. 

(Shapiro) 

Plans  drawn  up  for 
Baxter  remodelling 

by  Christian  Howlett 
and  Angela  Averitt 

The  first  set  of  floor  plans  drawn  up  for  the  remodeling  of  Baxter 
Hall  were  presented  for  comment  to  the  Committee  on  Undergrad- 
uate Life  and  the  College  Council  this  week  by  Dean  David  Colby 
and  college  architect  John  Jordan. 

The  plans  call  for  moving  the  mailroom  to  the  current  student 
lounge  area,  while  the  current  mailroom  would  become  the  lounge, 
with  TV,  study  and  meeting  rooms  adjacent  In  the  current  Outing 
Club  space. 

At  last  Tuesday's  CUL  meeting,  Jordan  suggested  that  offices 
involving  full-time  staff,  such  as  the  Chaplain's  Office,  Food  Ser- 
vice, College  Council  and  Outing  Club  coordinator  Jim  Briggs' 
office,  remain  on  the  first  floor.  Other  offices,  such  as  The  Williams 
Record,  the  Outing  Club  equipment  room  and  WCFM,  will  be 
placed  in  the  basement,  which  is  being  devoted  to  more  specific 
uses,  Colby  explained. 

New  features 

Other  new  features  in  what  Jordan  called  his  "first  shot  at  (plan- 
ning Baxter)"  include: 

"Converting  the  present  Record  office  to  the  College  Council  and 
Daily  Advisor's  general  information  center. 
"Consolidating  the  Rathskeller  as  a  "mixed-use  space,"  including 
booths,  pool  and  ping  pong  tables  and  pinball  machines. 
"Putting  several  copiers  in  the  basement  for  general  student  use. 
"Converting  the  two  large  windows  in  the  present  mailroom  to 
doors,  and  possibly  closing  off  the  current  entrance  by  Food  Ser- 
vice and  Briggs'  office. 

"Putting  the  Record  office  In  the  current  Pottery  Ltd  space,  a  area 
twice  the  size  of  the  paper's  present  office. 
"Expanding  the  capacity  of  the  mailroom  to  2400  mailboxes  In 
anticipation  of  larger  class  sizes  in  the  future. 

All-night  study  area? 

College  Council  and  CUL  members  raised  several  objections  to 
the  new  plans.  At  the  CUL  meeting.  Council  President  Tom  Paper 
'84  said  he  feared  the  new  lounge  would  be  as  noisy,  busy  and  full  of 
traffic  as  the  present  one. 

However,  at  the  Council's  meeting  last  Thursday,  Council 
members  suggested  the  lounge  might  be  used  for  a  new  all-night 
study  area  to  replace  the  Van  Alstyne  Lounge  in  Sawyer  Library, 
which  the  College  began  closing  at  1  a.m.  this  fall. 

CUL  member  Sara  Gross  '85  told  the  CUL  that  she  feared  the  new 
TV  lounge  would  make  the  study  lounge  noisy.  However,  replied 

Continued  on  Page  4 


INSIDE  THE  RECORD 


Phylllt  Schlafly  brought  a  packed  Chapin  Hall  audience  to  life  Wednesday  night  at  the  explained 
her  anil-femlnltl  views.  (Eagon ) 


Feminist  Alliance 
reacts  to 
Schlafly       p.  4 

Senior  citizen 
student        p.  5 


Drinking  banned 
in  stands      p.  8 

Ruggers  take 
two  p.  14 
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The  Williams  Record 


BilUville 


by  L.  Rockwood 


Op-Ed 


The  Williams  Record 


A  social  event 

The  crackdown  announced  this  week  on  drinking  at  athletic  contests  is  unjus- 
tified and  counterproductive.  Athletic  Director  Bob  Peck,  following  a  sugges- 
tion from  the  Williams  Alcohol  Awareness  Program,  has  called  out  the  guards  to 
keep  fans  from  drinking  in  the  stands— most  notably  at  the  homecoming  football 
game. 

Peck  gave  two  reasons  for  the  change  in  policy:  increased  drinking  poses  the 
threat  of  "ugly  incidents,"  and  fans  are  too  busy  drinking  to  pay  attention  to  the 
game.  Peck  gave  no  evidence  of  any  such  "ugly  incidents"  at  Williams.  He 
mentioned  that  drinking  increases  the  possibility  that  fans  will  tear  down  the 
goalpost  and  be  injured  in  the  process,  but  goalposts  commemorating  past 
glories  decorate  many  prominent  campus  areas.  The  goalpost  pieces  in  the  Log 
and  Jenness  House,  which  houses  coaches'  offices,  testify  that  the  game-closing 
ritual  has  more  to  do  with  tradition  and  enthusiasm  than  intoxication. 

Peck  said  that  people  should  be  able  to  enjoy  a  game  without  having  to  drink 
while  they  watch.  Many  people  do  just  that.  Conversely,  many  people  enjoy 
drinking  at  games.  Inappropiate  behavior  sometimes  accompanies  social 
drinking,  but  since  crowds  here  are  generally  restrained,  they  should  not  be 
deprived  of  a  common,  pleasurable,  social  activity.  Peck  should  be  allowed  to 
watch  the  game  without  having  to  drink,  and  people  who  want  to  drink  should  be 
allowed  that  opportunity. 

If  the  drinkers  pose  any  threat  to  the  crowd  in  general— and  there  has  been  no 
evidence  presented  to  indicate  that  they  do— they  should  be  controlled  separ- 
atel\',  perhaps  by  being  asked  to  leave  the  premises  entirely. 

Peck  also  said  that  eliminating  drinking  in  the  stands  will  make  more  people 
pay  attention  to  the  game.  Football  games  are  social  events.  Many  people  go  to 
them  with  no  intention  of  watching  the  game.  They  go  to  talk,  meet  friends  and 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  in  the  Purple  Valley.  These  people  generally  have  very  little, 
if  any.  idea  of  what's  going  on  down  on  the  field.  F'ootball  games  have  been  that 
way  for  a  long  time,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be.  whether  or  not  people  can 
drink. 

The  rules  will  still  allow  people  to  drink  in  the  tailgate  party  area  at  the 
football  game,  but  not  in  the  stands.  This  restriction  divides  the  drinking  from 
the  game— putting  greater  emphasis  than  ever  on  drinking.  People  who  would 
normally  drink  a  great  deal  will  feel  compelled  to  drink  enough  at  the  tailgate  to 
carry  them  until  halftime.  when  they  can  tank  up  again. 

The  prohibition  of  alcohol  at  games  has  been  on  the  books  for  a  while,  but  the 
College  used  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  what  is  a  fairly  prevalent  social  custom.  The 
new  enforcement  of  an  old  ruledirectsSecurity'senergy  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
College  needs  to  distinguish  between  social  behavior  and  problem  behavior— not 
eliminate  social  behavior  altogether. 

Rest  in  Piece 

The  demolition  of  Alice  Aycock's  "Williams  College  Project"  is  a  tragedy.  The 
sculpture  was  an  important  piece  of  art .  True,  it  was  never  meant  to  last  forever. 
When  it  was  built,  many  people,  including  the  artist,  probably  didn't  expect  it  to 
last  this  long.  But  it  did.  It  was  a  teaching  tool.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  Williams  to 
have. 

Blame  for  the  demolition  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  one  person.  The  Museum 
and  the  Art  Department  should  have  sent  a  written  record  to  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  sculpture's  existence,  or  marked  it  some  small  way.  Buildings 
and  Grounds  should  have  gone  to  more  sources  than  their  own  department 
before  they  bulldozed  a  structure  that  they  could  not  positively  identify.  Hope- 
fully more  care  will  be  taken  next  time. 

But  the  issue,  as  Professor  Epping  has  said,  is  larger  than  what  happened. 
Perhaps  the  irony  that  the  piece  was  destroyed  in  our  "Year  of  Celebration  of  the 
Arts"  need  not  be  harped  upon,  but  it's  worth  pointing  out.  A  "celebration  of  the 
arts"  should  be  more  than  a  publicity  stunt  to  advertise  a  museum,  a  theatre, 
and  money  for  the  arts.  Publicity  and  money  are  valuable,  but  we  should  accept 
the  challenge  of  art  as  well.  Art  by  definition  is  not  confined  to  museums,  nor  is  it 
necessarily  distinguished  by  gold-leafed  frames  or  marble  pedestals.  The 
Aycock  piece,  among  other  things,  meant  to  say  that. 

Yes,  "art  works, ' '  and  we  should  make  an  effort  to  learn  from  art  in  a  broader 
context  than  pleasure  and  entertainment .  Art  asks  real  questions  about  the  way 
we  see,  feel,  think,  and  act.  We  should  think  about  what  happened  to  the  Aycock 
sculpture  and  what  it  tells  us  about  the  way  we  act  and  react. 
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LETTERS 


Meager 


To  the  editor: 

In  response  to  the  letters  from  Mr.  Per- 
kins and  Mr.  Blatt: 

1.  The  entire  budget  for  the  Women's 
Studies  Program,  including  funds  for 
k^cturers.  is  considerably  smaller  than 
Mrs.  Schlafly's  lecture  fee.  These  funds 
have  been  committed  to  scholars  who 
u'ill,  wo  hope,  enhance  interest  in  the 
Study  of  women  on  campus.  Unlike  Mrs. 
Schlafly .  they  are  not  political  figures.  In 
my  conversation  with  Mr.  Blatt.  I  tried  to 
stress  the  meagerness  of  our  funds,  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  committed 
most  of  this  money,  and  most  important, 
our  concern  for  bringing  Women's  Stu- 
dies scholars  to  campus. 

2.  What  I  do  with  my  free  time  is,  I  have 
always  a.ssumed,  my  own  concern. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  right.  Likewise,  if  Mr. 
Perkins  or  Mr.  Blatt  does  not  wish  to 
attend  events  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Studies  Program.  I  assume  they  are 
exercising  their  own  right  in  this  regard. 
I  will  also  not  suppose  this  or  that  about 
their  characters  and  then  print  these 
suppositions  as  proof  of  some  overriding 
judgment  I  wish  to  make:  e.g..  Mr.  Per- 
kins is.  one  supposes,  mesmerized  by  the 
mt^dia  image  of  Bruce  Jenner  and  there- 
fore he  is  a  this  or  that. 


Lynda  K.  Bundtzen 
Professor  of  English 


Misquote 


To  the  editor: 

While  10  to  1,  the  new  information- 
counseling  service,  could  be  helped  by 
getting  publicity  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Record  (Nov.  1),  we  can  only  be  hurt  by 
the  misquoting  with  regard  to  ( 1 )  the  ser- 
vice's hours  and  (2)  our  role  relative  to 
that  of  Peer  Health  Counseling. 

First  of  all,  10  to  1  has  nightly  hours  of 
10: 00  p.m.  to  1: 00  a.m.  Part  of  the  value 
of  the  .service  is  to  be  open  when  friends 
or  JA's  may  be  at  parties  or  at  the 
library,  and  when  other  information  and 
counseling  services  from  the  psychologi- 
cal counselors  to  Career  Counseling  and 
the  Dean's  Office,  are  not  available  (not 
to  mention  too  formal  to  turn  to 
sometimes). 

Si^condly,  the  statement  about  Peer 
Health  which  appeared  in  the  article  is 
an  insult  to  that  organization.  Peer 
Health  counselors  are  trained  with  gen 
eral  "listening  skills,"  not  just  sex  coun- 
seling. Our  relation  to  Peer  Health  will 


be  one  of  referral.  That  is,  after  talking 
with  someone  who  calls  our  service,  we 
may  suggest  that  they  call  Peer  Health, 
which  has  a  staff  of  counselors  with  pub- 
lished numbers  to  call  when  10  to  1  is  not 
open,  and  who  are  better  trained  than  10 
to  1  counselors  at  dealing  with  sexual 
concerns.  It  is  hoped  that  referring  peo- 
ple to  Peer  Health,  and  making  people 
aware  of  their  call-in  walk-in  hours 
(Wed.  Sun.,  7:30-9:00),  will  help  expand 
the  use  of  Peer  Health  beyond  their  cur- 
rent stigma  as  sex  counselors. 

Jim  Foley  '84 


Misleading 


To  the  editor: 

The  headline  "College  has  funds  avail- 
able for  student  draft  resisters,"  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  issue,  is 
extremely  misleading.  To  quote  a  Finan- 
cial memorandum  of  last  August,  "Willi- 
ams College  does  not  replace  any  grants 
or  loans  denied  to  students  for  failure  to 
sign  the  Selective  Service  Registration 
Compliance  Form."  This  policy  is 
unchanged. 

But  people  have  misperceived  the 
headline  to  be  evidence  that  the  College 
has  decided  to  do  something  in  the  face  of 
the  Solomon  dilemma.  Men  who  are 
affected  read  the  headline  with  joy,  only 
to  be  confused  by  an  article  telling  them 
nothing  has  changed. 

I  even  ran  into  some  people  who,  hav- 
ing read  only  the  headline,  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  the  College's  bold  and 
noble  position,  only  to  have  me  tell  them 
that  this  was  not  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  relevant  issue 
for  a  College  is  whether  or  not  to  actively 
do  something  to  counteract  a  law  that 
goes  against  its  fundamental  principles. 
Some  colleges,  such  as  Yale,  Swarth- 
more,  Earlham,  and  others  have  taken 
positive  action.  Others  have  not.  Willi- 
ams belongs  in  the  latter  category;  the 
headline  implies  otherwise. 

The  headline  is  also  misleading  in  that 
it  applies  that  draft  resisters  should  be 
able  to  afford  Williams,  just  like  anyone 
in  financial  nt^ed.  In  fact,  no  draft  resis- 
ters whom  I  know  (including  my.self) 
find  the  College's  existing  programs 
financially  feasible.  I  could  not  afford  to 
remain  here  longer  than  this  one  year  I 
have  left.  Two  other  non-registrants 
maintain  that  they  could  be  forced  to 
leave  before  the  start  of  their  junior 
years  if  something  is  not  done. 

The  loans  that  the  College  is  offering 
do  not  fit  the  traditional  criteria  for 
Continued  on  Page  3 
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"financial  aid  based  on  need."  In  fact, 
the  less  you  need  these  loans,  the  more 
eligible  you  are  for  them  (as  they  are 
determined  by  credit  rating,  not  by 
need). 

What  Williams  College  should  do  in 
regard  to  its  philosophy  of  "education  for 
all  regardless  of  income"  Is  another 
question,  and  one  which  deserves  much 
consideration  and  debate.  However, 
what  the  College  Is  doing  should  not  be 
misperceived,  or  misrepresented. 

David  Yaskulka  '84 


Distortion 


To  the  editor: 

In  his  recent  letter,  Mr.  Blatt  presents 
student  gossip  as  "evidence"  of  my 
alleged  intelllectual  intolerance,  twice 
stating:  "I  have  heard  that  Assistant 
Professor  Anne  Margolis"  made  com- 
ments urging  her  students  to  boycott  or 
stage  a  walk-out  from  Mrs.  Schlafly's 
lecture  (emphasis  mine) .  It  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  me  to  impute  any  tol- 
erance or  open-mindedness  to  Mr.  Blatt, 
for  he  had  neither  the  intelligence  nor 
simple  decency  to  contact  me  and  ask 
me  what  I  said  before  proceeding  to 
"quote"  me  in  the  Record.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  refuse  to  dignify  his  sweeping 
charges  against  the  Women's  Studies 
Program  by  responding  to  them. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  clarify  what  I 
did  say.  First,  I  raised  the  issue  of  the 
Schlafly  lecture  in  my  course  on  the 
social  history  of  nineteenth-century 
American  women.  I  compared  her  views 
with  those  of  anti-suffragist  Catharine 
Beecher,  whose  writings  and  whose  bio- 
graphy we  read  in  the  course.  Having 
heard  Mrs.  Schlafly  speak  on  previous 
occasions,  I  told  my  students  that  I  did 
not  plan  to  attend  this  lecture;  but  I 
encouraged  them  to  compare  her  views 
with  those  of  Beecher,  since  neither 
woman  was  stupid  and  neither  should  be 
ignored.  At  my  students'  urging,  I 
agreed  to  attend  the  lecture  so  that  we 
could  discuss  it  afterwards.  I  also  said 
that  because  I  found  Schlafly's  mode  of 
presentation  as  well  as  her  content  mis- 
leading and  offensive,  I  would  not  per- 
sonally engage  her  in  debate.  I  also 
asked  students  to  channel  and  express 
their  distaste  for  her  views  and  tactics  by 
quietly  walking  out  after  the  lecture  and 
attending  a  teach-in  that  would  focus  on 
Schlafly's  presentational  strategies  as 
well  as  her  views.  In  addition,  I  urged 
students  to  research  Schlafly;  one  of 
them  did  put  together  a  revealing  selec- 
tion of  quotations  from  her  writings. 

Now  that  the  facts  have  been  estab- 
lished. I  hope  that  Mr.  Blatt  will  demon- 
strate tolerance,  open-mindedness, 
and— dare  I  say  it?— humility  by  pub- 
licly apologizing  to  me  in  the  Record  for 
his  irresponsible  distortion  of  my 
remarks  and  my  position.  Such  misre- 
presentation strikes  me  not  only  as  a  sign 
of  great  immaturity  but  also  as  a  serious 
threat  to  intellectual  freedom  at 
Williams. 

Anne  Margolis 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 


Special-interest 


To  the  editor: 

Recent  letters  have  conjured  up  words 
like  "dogmatism"  and  "intolerance"  in 
characterizing  Professor  Lynda  Bundt 
zen's  response  to  Phyllis  Schlafly.  Such 
Judgments,  however,  are  built  on  com- 
pletely false  premises. 

First,  did  Daniel  Blatt  actually  expect 
the  Women's  Studies  people  to  fund  Phyl- 
lis Schlafly?  Women's  Studies  is  neither 
a  College-wide  committee  nor  an  omni- 
bus department  like  Political  Science. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  countless 
special-interest  groups  that  exist  at  both 
faculty  and  student  levels  and  moreover 
proliferate  nationwide.  (Call  this  "plu 
ralism"  if  you  wish.)  The  aim  of  special 
interest  groups  is  to  further  their  special 
interest.  They  don't  go  lending  financial 


or  moral  support  to  any  group  that 
threatens  their  cause  or  threatens  theirs 
special  legitimacy.  The  Black  Student 
Union  will  not  fund  anti-Black  speakers. 
The  Jewish  Studies  Committee  will  not 
provide  a  platform  for  an  anti-Jewish 
publicist  (however  eloquent  his/her  ora- 
tory or  glitzy  his/her  prose).  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  will  the  American  Tobacco 
Institute  ever  give  a  single  penny  to  an 
activist  from  the  Anti-Smoklng  Coali- 
tion. It's  as  simple  as  that. 

There  is  no  logical  or  ethical  reason 
why  Women's  Studies  should  l)ehave  any 
differently  and  spend  its  meager  resour- 
ces on  a  professional  anti-feminist.  To 
take  it  from  another  angle:  if  a  campus 
leftist  were  to  approach  the  Republican 
Club  and  request  $500  for  a  lecture  by  a 
Marxist  economist,  with  the  argument 
that  after  all  conservatives  and  social- 
ists are  lx)th  deeply  concerned  with  the 
issue  of  "capitalism,"  as  a  self-deluded 
fool.  (He  most  assuredly  wouldn't  get  the 
$500. )  Mr.  Blatt  is  either  being  disingenu- 
ous or  is  strangely  naive  in  his 
expectations. 

Ultimately    this    false    debate    only 
reflects  the  Orwelllan  distortion  and  nar 
rowing  of  political  language  in  this  coun 
try.   For   X   number  of  reasons,   such 
positive  adjectives  as  "balanced"  and 
"open-minded"  have,  in  practice,  come 
to  mean  a  hearty  willingness  to  honor  the 
ideas  of  the  Right,  whereas  the  Right  is 
rarely  called  upon  to  be  "open-minded" 
to  any  politics  left  of  George  Bush.  By 
contrast,  "dogmatic"  and  "intolerant" 
are  usually  applied  to  anyone  opposing 
racism  or  militarism  or  other  reaction 
ary    evils.     (When    were    Reagan    or 
Pinochet    last    accused    of    "intoler- 
ance"?) Like  the  old  red  herring  trick,  it 
steers  all  attention  away  from  the  clash 
of  substantive  issues,  and  focusses  on  a 
never-never-land    of    pure    "openness" 
and  "tolerance."  If  not  examined  within 
their  concrete  real-life  everyday  use, 
such  noble  slogans  are  nothing  but  air. 

Gene  H.  Bell-Villada 
Associate    Professor    of    Romanic 

Languages 


Women's  studies 


To  the  editor: 

Because  of  my  involvement  in  design- 
ing and  overseeing  the  Women's  Studies 
Program,  I  feel  compelled  to  respond  to 
the  letters  of  Thomas  Perkins  and  B. 
Daniel  Blatt  (Nov.  1). 

Their  letters  reflect  serious  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  relation  between  femi- 
nism and  women's  studies  and  of  the 
Women's  Studies  Program  at  Williams. 
Feminism  has  certainly  played  an 
important  part  in  motivating  people  to 
study  closely  both  the  roles  and  achieve- 
ments of  women  and  the  diverse  ideolo- 
gies of  womanhood,  but  feminism  and 
women's  studies  are  not  the  same  thing. 
At  Williams  non-femlnlsts  teach 
women's  studies  courses,  and  even  femi- 
nists in  the  Program  disagree  on  major 
issues.  Our  introductory  and  subsequent 
courses  (not  to  mention  courses  of 
related  Interest)  present  a  variety  of 
viewpoints  about  women  and  analyze 
those  viewpoints  through  a  great  range 
of  disciplinary  methods.  Conservative 
points  of  view  find  expression  among 
scholars  whose  work  is  assigned  in  our 
courses  (not  in  every  course,  to  be  sure, 
but  then  no  one  expects  every  economics 
or  political  science  course  to  employ  all 
possible  modes  of  criticism).  In  fact, 
some  teachers  contributing  to  the  Pro- 
gram may  well  have  conservative  pers- 
pectives on  feminism  and  a  variety  of 
other  issues  in  women's  studies:  1  cannot 
say  for  sure,  since  a  teacher's  political 
orientation  is  not  a  criterion  we  use  when 
deciding  whether  to  include  a  course  that 
he  or  she  has  submitted  to  the  Program, 
and  I  have  refrained  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple from  interrogating  anyone's 
politics. 


Advice  to  lawmakers: 
let  5 -year  olds  drink 


by  John  Clayton 

Even  though  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  has  wisely  decided  against 
raising  the  legal  drinking  age  in  the 
Bay  State  to  21.  the  issue  is  far  from 
dead.  The  question  pops  up  almost  as 
frequently  as  the  top  of  beer  cans.  If  not 
at  the  state  level  than  at  the  federal. 

The  debate  usually  centers  on  reduc- 
ing drunk  driving,  and  while  this  con- 
cern is  commendable,  it  clouds  the 
issue.  As  a  result  the  debate  always 
seems  to  miss  the  target  on  several  key 
points. 

First,  there  are  the  traditional  argu- 
ments against  a  higher  drinking  age: 

—20- year-olds  ( not  to  mention  18-  and 
19-year-olds )  can  go  to  war,  they  go  to 
work,  they  pay  taxes,  they  get 
arrested.  At  age  18  they  get  all  the 
burdens  and  privileges  of  adulthood 
except  this  one. 

—With  an  18-year-old  drinking  age  in 
Vermont,  and  20  in  most  of  the  rest  of 
New  England,  many  underagers  will 
drive  across  the  border  to  drink,  and 
then  drive  home  drunk. 

—If  underagers  are  prevented  from 
drinking  in  bars  where  they  can  be 
monitored,  they  must  sneak  to  drink; 
and  an  easy  and  common  way  to  sneak 
your  l)eer  is  to  drink  it  in  the  car. 

Secondly,  let  me  add  these  points: 
—Underagers  are  going  to  drink,  to 
some  degree.  A  law  declaring  this  ille- 
gal will  not  stop  them;  it  will  lower 
their  respect  for  the  law.  And  with 
lowered  respect  for  this  law  goes  lower 
respect  for  the  law  in  general. 

—It  is  a  core  of  wrongdoers  who  are 


committing  the  crimes.  Most  of  us 
underage  drinkers  are  responsible 
drivers  given  a  bad  name  by  the  small 
percentage.  But  while  the  law  will  hurt 
the  majority,  the  core— many  of  them 
alcoholic— will  continue  to  get  liquor 
Illegally  and  continue  to  drive  drunk. 

But  my  most  important  point  is: 

—Drunk  drivers  come  in  all  ages.  If 
we're  going  to  fight  drunk  driving,  let's 
do  so  at  all  levels. 

A  higher  drinking  age  not  only  fails  to 
fight  drunk  driving  at  all  ages,  but  it 
seems  to  excuse  the  older  drunk 
drivers. 

Its  logic  is  simply  wrong: 

While  statistics  may  show  that  20- 
year-olds  get  in  more  drunk  driving 
accidents,  they  also  show  that  21  to  25- 
year-olds  and  21  to  40-year-olds  get  in 
more  accidents  than  older  people.  Yet  a 
proposal  to  raise  the  drinking  age  to  25 
or  40  would  be  absurd. 

Furthermore,  using  current  logic,  we 
should  lower  the  drinking  age  to  five, 
because  5  to  15-year-olds  cause  fewer 
drunk  driving  accidents  than  anyone. 

You  laugh.  Five-year-olds  don't 
drive,  you  say.  But  that  is  precisely  the 
point:  it's  the  combination  of  drinking 
and  driving  that  kills,  not  one  or  the 
other. 

So  we  should  penalize  those  who  com- 
bine the  two  activities,  not  those  who 
just  drink  or  those  who  just  drive,  but 
those  who  drink  and  drive.  And  we 
should  penalize  them  across  all  ages. 

John   (.'iovton.  an   undrrane  drinker,  i»  a 
junior  at   If  illiams  (.itHeffe. 


Professor   Bundtzen,    who  heads  the 
Women's    Studies    Program,    receives 
severe  but  unwarranted  criticism  in  both 
letters    for    her    purported    attitudes 
towards   Phyllis   Schlafly's   visit.    Con- 
trary to  the  contentions  of  Perkins  and 
Blatt.    Schlafly's   concern   with   issues 
relevant  to  women  and  her  conservative 
viewpoint  did  not,  by  themselves,  obli- 
gate Bundtzen  to  place  the  Program's 
support    t)ehind    her    visit    (as    Blatt 
argues ) ,  much  less  to  attend  her  lecture 
or    to    encourage    students    to    do    so. 
Schlafly  is  not  known  to  express  con- 
cerns or  address  questions  that  those 
involved    in    women's    studies    have 
ignored— for  instance,  what  might  con- 
stitute  "natural"  differences  between 
males  and  females,  or  what  111  effects 
children  might  suffer  when  both  parents 
of  a  nuclear  family  are  working  outside 
the  home.  ( Indeed,  it  is  significant  that  in 
her  lecture  Schlafly  often  cited  statistics 
and  evidence  gathered  by  people  she 
sneeringly  labeled  "pro-feminists.") 
Furthermore.  Schlafly  is  not  the  only 
person    approaching    these    questions 
from  a  conservative  perspective.  Pre- 
cisely because  there  exist  conservatives 
who,  unlike  Schlafly.  construct  logical 
arguments,  make  fair  use  of  relevant 
evidence,  and  characterize  their  oppo- 
nents' positions  accurately,  Schlafly's 
visit  neither  merited  active  support  from 
the    Women's    Studies    Program    nor 
required  individual  faculty  members  to 
feign  enthusiasm  about  the  possibility 
that  her  lecture  would  enhance  discus- 
sions about  women's  studies.  (Inciden 
tally,  Schlafly's  expensive  visit  did  not 
hinge  on  the  very  limited  financial  sup- 
port   that    the    Program    might    have 
provided.) 

When  Blatt  argues  that  Schlafly's  visit 
deserved  the  Program's  support  by 
appealing  to  her  "right  to  be  heard,"  I  do 
not  understand  to  what  sort  of  right  he 
refers.  The  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  the 
right  to  speak  but  not  any  right  to  be 
invited  to  lecture  or  to  be  heard  by  those 
who  choose  not  to  listen.  Decorum  urges 
a  kind  of  right  to  be  heard,  but  even  that 
"right"  may  be  invoked  on  Schlafly's 
behalf  only  before  those  who  actually 
attend  her  lecture. 


Both   Perkins  and   Blatt   mistakenly 
make  attendance  the  sine  qua  nnn   of 
intellectual  tolerance.  I  fail  to  see  evi- 
dence of  intolerance  in   a  professor's 
decision  not  to  attend  a  lecture,  espe- 
cially   when    that    professor    already 
knows  a  good  deal  about  the  lecturer's 
views.  Were  I  to  ask  students  and  col- 
leagues whether  they  planned  to  attend 
Susan  Gubar's  upcoming  lecture  on  les- 
bian interpretations  of  Sappho  and  they 
replied     "no,"    I    could    not    properly 
assume  that  they  were  being  intolerant, 
particularly  if  they  explained  that  their 
knowledge  of  her  previous  work  led  them 
to  anticipate  learning  little  new  or  inter- 
esting from  (iubar.  After  all.  none  of  us 
has  the  time  to  attend  every  lecture  on 
campus,  not  even  one-tenth  of  those  from 
which  we  think  we  might  learn  much 
about  subjects  we  consider  important. 


I  hope  that  students  and  faculty  feel 
free  to  disagree  and  to  argue  openly  with 
Bundtzen  about  her  views  on  Schlafly. 
But  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, no  one  should  impute  such  base 
motives  as  intolerance  to  her  belief —and 
mine— that  Schlafly's  competence  to 
present  a  good  case  for  conservative 
views  on  feminism  is  inadequate  to  have 
merited  either  the  support  of  the 
Women's  Studies  Program  for  her  lec- 
ture or  anyone's  intellectual  commit- 
ment  to   attend   it.   I   did   go   to  hear 

Schlafly's  lecture,  as  it  happens,  but  out 
of  of  curiosity  about  a  celebrity  rather 
than  out  of  intellectual  interest  or  a  sense 
of  professional  obligation. 

Blatt  himself  is  subject  to  the  charge  of 
intolerance  l)ecause  of  his  remarks 
about  Professor  Margolis.  If  a  professor 
actively  discouraged  students  from 
attending  a  lecture  when  those  students 
had  not.  for  instance,  sought  advice 
at)out  how  to  register  their  disagreement 
with  the  speaker  in  a  dramatic  fashion.  I 
might  well  endorse  a  charge  of  intoler- 
ance. But  according  to  Margolis  herself, 
she  urged  no  one  to  boycott  Schlafly's 
lecture  or  to  engage  In  a  silent  walk  out. 
Blatt,  however,  did  not  even  bother  to 
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Feminist  Alliance  responds 
to  Schlafly  challenge 


by  Joe  Ehlers 

Students  and  faculty  decried  Phyllis  Schla- 
fly's  lecture  last  Wednesday  as  overly  simplistic 
and  insulting  to  men  and  working  women,  at  a 
teach-in  sponsored  by  the  Feminist  Alliance  fol 
lowing  Schlafly's  lecture  last  Wednesday. 

The  participants,  who  included  both  men  and 
women,  agreed  they  were  up  against  a  very  dif- 
ficult oppyonent.  Many  expressed  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  what  they  said  was  Schlafly's  sim- 
ple presentation  of  the  issues  surrounding  the 
modern  feminist  movement. 

"Her  appeal  is  a  fundamental,  'Oh,  wouldn't  it 
be  better  if  things  were  simpler, '"said  Fran 
Toler  '84. 

"We  have  to  address  the  issues  she  is  hitting 
and  not  give  her  the  run  of  it,  "  commented  one 
observer. 

"Yet,  she  deliberately  avoided  the  issues," 
said  assistant  professor  of  English  Anne  Margo- 
lis.  "She  came  across  so  sweet,  never  lost  her 
temper.  She  was  trying  to  undermine  people's 
views  of  her." 

Men  insulted 

Margolis  added  that  men  should  be  more 
insulted  than  women  by  Schlafly's  presentation. 
"She  has  a  very  low  view  of  men,"  she  said. 
"She  seems  to  believe  that  only  deviant  or 
wimpy  men  will  take  care  of  children." 

"Yet  self-sacrifice  should  be  a  virtue  shared 
by  men  and  women  alike."  Margolis  said, 
adding  that  only  then  would  equality  at  home 
and  workplace  be  achieved.  "The  whole  nature 
of  the  workforce  should  be  restructured  for  men 
and  women  alike.  Both  partners  must  be  able  to 
spend  time  at  home.  The  burden  of  raising  child- 
ren must  be  shared." 

Other  speakers  said  they  felt  Schlafly  asked 
too  much  of  women— raising  a  family,  keeping 
the  home  together  and  pursuing  their  careers  all 
at  once. 

Schlafly  oversimplifying? 

By  separating  the  home  from  a  woman's 
career  the  feminists  felt  that  Schlafly  was  sim- 
plifsing  the  issue  too  much  and  discoloring  the 


Schlafly  speaks— 


Phyllis  Schlafly  said  in  her  lecture  Wednesday 
that  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  was  to  take  women  out  of  the 
factories  and  Into  a  better  standard  of  living  In 
the  home.  (Eagon) 

facts. 

"The  dichotomy  she  kept  making  tonight," 
one  woman  said,  "was  career  on  the  one  hand, 
family  on  the  other." 

Others  reaffirmed  their  dedication  to  the 
women's  movement,  both  nationally  and  here 
on  the  Williams  campus. 

"Be  a  feminist,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  say  it," 
said  Toria  Chester  '85,  but  added  that  this  was  a 
difficult  stand  to  take  on  the  Williams  campus. 
"It  is  easy  to  think,  'Oh,  well,  perhaps  if  I  go 
along  (with  the  feminists]  my  peer  group  wauld 
laugh  at  me,'"  she  continued." 

But  feelings  such  as  these  must  be  overcome, 
said  the  members,  if  the  feminists  are  to  push 
for  more  equal  and  just  relationships  between 
women  and  society .  "  A  whole  lot  more  work  has 
to  be  done,"  concluded  .Margolis. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

ily,  success  and  happiness  all  in 
one,"  she  explained. 

Instead,  the  women  now  in 
their  30's  who  started  the 
women's  liberation  movement 
in  the  1960's  have  not  found 
satisfaction  in  the  sexual  free- 
dom which  resulted,  but  instead 
are  eager  to  start  families,  she 
said. 

Schlafly  stressed  that  every 
woman  should  have  the  choice 
of  how  to  live  her  life,  but  she 
should  be  aware  of  the  risks 
involved  in  feminism,  such  as 
the  high  divorce  rate  it  has 
caused. 

Because  feminism  preaches 
that  women  should  pursue 
careers  at  all  costs,  "[it]  tells 
women  that  home  is  a  priso- 
n...and  that  liberation  means 
easy  divorce,"  Schlafly  said. 
Thus,  feminism  causes  situa- 
tions like  that  depicted  in  the 
movie  "Kramer  vs.  Kramer," 
she  said. 

"Story  of  liberation" 

"That  couple's  marriage 
didn't  have  the  problems  mar- 
riages usually  have,"  Schlafly 
said.  "...But  then  women's  lib- 
eration came  into  her  life,  and 
she  walked  out  on  her  fami- 
ly... By  the  end  of  the  movie, 
everyone  is  unhappy.  And  that 
is  the  story  of  women's 
liberation." 

She  said  a  woman  could  suc- 
cessfully have  a  career  and 
raise  a  family,  but  only  if  she 
does  the  two  at  different  times 
in  her  life.  If  she  tries  to  have 
both  at  once,  Schlafly  said, 
chances  are  great  that  her  hus- 
band will  not  be  supportive.  Her 
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ask  Margolis  if  the  rumor  he 

had  heard  about  her  was  true.  If 
he  seeks  a  genuine  example  of 
intolerance  or  prejudice  that 
can  lead  a  person  to  jump  to 
unjustified  conclusions,  Blatt 
might  well  consult  his  own  wil- 
ling reliance  on  flimsy  hearsay 
in  his  public  accusation  of 
Margolis. 

Students  can  trust  those  of  us 
teaching  women's  studies  to  be 
as  fair  and  thorough  in  our  pres- 
entation of  points  of  views  as 
professors  at  Williams  gener- 


ally are.  If,  however,  some  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  sympathies 
of  many  faculty  in  the  Program 
occasionally  lead  us  to  slight 
particular  points  of  view  on  any 
aspect  of  women's  studies,  I 
encourage  them  to  work  con- 
structively with  us  to  address 
the  short-comings  they  per- 
ceive. The  Women's  Studies 
Program  is  new  and  still  in  the 
process  of  defining  itself.  We 
actively  desire  assistance  and 
participation  from  all  inter- 
ested members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Meredith  Hoppin 
Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
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Jordan,  "it  is  possible  to  isolate  the  two  spaces  acoustically." 

Not  "aesthetically  appealing" 

Colby  also  raised  objections  before  the  CUL,  saying  "two  things 
bothered  me  about  the  [proposed]  mailroom  area.  One  is  that  I 
didn't  find  it  very  aesthetically  appealing.  Also,  the  space  in  the 
diagram  looks  to  me  to  be  pretty  small." 

Jordan  replied  that  the  proposed  mailroom  would  be  about  20 
percent  larger  than  the  present  one.  In  addition,  he  said  "by  no 
means  do  we  conceive  this  to  be  the  final  [proposed  version]  of  the 
mailroom." 

Jordan  noted  that  little  or  no  thought  has  been  giving  to  costs  or 
timing  of  the  remodelling  yet.  "We  haven't  got  into  any  type  of 
phasing  consideration  yet,"  he  said.  "Until  we  develop  a  plan  that 
we  think  is  workable,  it  doesn't  make  sense  [to  plan  phasing]." 

Jordan  and  Colby  will  be  taking  student  input  on  the  plans  until 
Thanksgiving,  when  Jordan  will  draw  up  a  new  set  to  be  presented 
at  an  all-college  meeting  sometime  before  Christmas.  The  final 
plans  will  be  taken  before  the  Trustees  Jan.  20. 

Professor  Thomas  Jorling  also  told  the  Council  at  its  meeting  that 
Williams  has  a  poor  reputation  for  classrooms,  and  that  other 
colleges'  classrooms  are  considered  more  modern,  effective  and 
comfortable. 

Jorling  is  chairman  of  a  new,  ad  hoc,  faculty  committee  set  up  by 
President  John  Chandler  to  study  classroom  space.  When  the  Coun- 
cil asked  him  if  the  College  might  construct  a  new  classroom  build- 
ing, he  said,  "it's  too  early  to  say  if  it  would  be  a  serious 
recommendation,  but  it's  a  serious  consideration." 
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children  may  also  be  neglected 
in  the  process,  she  said,  since 
young  children  need  lots  of 
"quantity  time,"  not  just  "qual- 
ity time."  a  fact  Schlafly  said 
feminists  have  overlooked. 

In  addition,  Schlafly  said, 
while  a  woman's  role  in  the 
workplace  has  changed  dram- 
atically due  to  feminism,  her 
duties  in  the  home  are  for  the 
most  part  unchanged.  Figures 
show  that  working  women  still 
do  about  90  percent  of  the  house- 
work, she  said. 

Women  don't  want  to  work 

Schlafly  also  cited  figures 
which  she  said  show  that  given  a 
choice,  most  women  would 
prefer  not  to  work  full-time. 
"The  greatest  achievement  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  was 
that  men  could  take  their  wives 
out  of  the  factories  and  mines 
and  give  them  a  better  standard 
of  life  in  the  home.  The  femini- 
nist  movement  is  trying  to  get 
them  back  in  there,"  she  said. 

Schlafly  also  dismissed  femi- 
nists' claims  that  women  are 
discriminated  against  in  the 
workplace  and  that  they  receive 
lower  pay  than  men  do  for  equal 
work.  Schlafly  said  women  earn 
less  because  they  have  on  aver- 
age less  experience  in  the  fields 
they  work  in,  and  because  they 
choose  not  to  enter  higher- 
paying  fields. 

Schlafly  was  introduced  by 
Kate  Elliot  '86  as  the  person 
"who  almost  singlehandedly 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment." 

Schlafly  said  she  objected  to 
the  amendment  t>ecause  its 
wording  could  be  construed  to 
force  federal  funding  for  abor- 
tions or  military  service  for 
women.  She  said  even  promi- 
nent lawyers  are  uncertain  how 
far  the  amendment  could  be 
taken. 

During  the  question  and 
answer  period  following  Schla- 
fly's remarks.  Bill  Hughson  '86 
asked  her  "why  shouldn't 
women  share  in  warfare  when 
they  reap  the  benefits  of 
defense?" 

Schlafly  replied  that  "expe- 
rience with  history  shows  that 
the  best  armies  are  made  up  of 
young  men,  and  until  you  can 
show  me  that  [armies]  should 
be  made  up  of  women,  you  have 
to  go  to  experience  with 
history." 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Are  you  tired  of  seeing  this  coun 
try  go  down  the  tubes'?*  Want  to  do 
something  about  it?  Come  to  the 
Steve    Dallas    for    President 
meeting    this    Wednesday 
November  9,  at  the  Corner  Cafe, 
1 1:56  p  m   sharp. 
PS  No  penguins  allowed. 

STEVIE  RAY— cook  those  red 
hot    blues    notes    through    my 
toasted  freakin'  brain!  —The 

Brain 

If  you  can't  resist  temptation,  stay 
home  from  the  football  game  this 
weekend  We  won't  be  vomiting  in 
our  waste  baskets 

-The  WCTUI 


Mildred  Blake: 

86-year  old  student 
reflects  on  Williams 


by  Vernon  Squires 

Mildrod  Blaki'  is  eif(hty-aix  years  old,  a 
lfilliani%l(>wn  resident,  and  vice-president 
for  the  Movement  for  W  orld  (Government. 
She  is  also  a  student  at  If  illiams  -she  audits 
courses.  In  a  recent  interview  with  the 
Record,  Mrs.  Blake  offered  her  thoughts  on 
U  illiams  ('.ollege,  its  students,  and  their 
place  in  the  contemporary  world. 

Record:  At  afee  eighty-six  you're  min- 
gling in  an  atmosphere  with  people  60-65 
years  younger  than  you.  What  is  it  that 
drives  you  to  enter  a  community  largely 
reserved  for  the  twenty  year  old? 

Blake:  Well,  I  came  here  because  my 
son  is  business  manager  of  the  college, 
and  I  wanted  to  be  near  him  and  his  fam- 
ily; but  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  being  part 
of  the  Williamstown  community.  I  have 
audited  a  course  every  fall... at  least  one 
course,  and  I  have  enjoyed  them  all.  At 
present  I'm  auditing  a  course  on  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a  period  I  have  never  studied 
before,  so  I'm  certainly  on  the  same  level 
as  the  student.  I  greatly  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  class  and  be  part  of  Willi- 
ams. When  I  go  across  on  a  bright 
morning,  across  the  campus,  as  I  turn 
around  the  freshmen  quad  in  front  of 
Chapin,  it's  really  a  delightful  scene  and 
I'm  so  pleased  to  be  part  of  it.  It's  a 
youthful  and  lively  spectacle  and  not 


".  .  .  unless  we  solve 
the  nuclear  problenn, 
I  don't  think  young 
people  are  going  to 
live  to  old  age." 


many  older  people  have  a  chance  to  be 
part  of  this  morning  festival. 
Record:  It's  not  something  you  outgrow? 
Blake:  No,  I  don't  think  so.. .We're  all 
actuated  more  or  less  by  the  same 
things,  because  in  a  course  like  history 
the  students  are  not  just  there  to  earn 
some  credits.  They're  obviously  there 
because  they  feel  it's  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  they're  there  for  the  same  rea- 
son I  am,  because  it's  a  fascinating 
study.... We  all  realize  that  what  we  are 
today  is  the  consequence  of  what  our 
ancestors  were,  all  through  the  different 
periods.  It  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
what  we  are  today,  and  what  is  eternal  In 
our  problems. 


Record:  You  seem  to  find  enthusiasm  in 
both  yourself  and  the  students. 
Blake:  I  think  that  It  does  exist  here.  It's 
a  prlvelege  for  an  older  person  to  be  with 
a  group  that  Is  working  on  life  from  that 
side  of  It— older  people  are  said  to  live  In 
the  past,  and  keep  looking  backward.  It's 
Interesting  to  be  with  a  group  of  people 
who  are  beginning  on  life  and  who  face  It 
with  all  kinds  of  opportunity  ahead  of 
them. 

I  am  like  everybody,  however,  worried 
about  our  present  situation  In  the  nuclear 
age.  I  am  eighty-six  and  cannot  reasona- 
bly expect  to  live  much  more  than  five 
more  years,  and  I  sometimes  fear  that 
none  of  you  students  are  likely  too  either. 

Record:  Do  you  feel  that  the  nuclear 
problem  Is  the  single  greatest  Issue 
today? 

Blake:  Indeed  I  do.  Although  our  eco- 
nomic problems  are  great,  I  think  they 
too  stem  from  a  lack  of  any  genuine  polit- 
ical unity  In  the  world.  But  certainly  the 
handling  of  the  nuclear  problem  can  only 
be  done  by  united  efforts  and 
organization. 

Record:  What  can  Williams  College  and 
Williams  students  do? 


Blake:  I  think  it's  always  possible  that 
students  can  do  a  great  deal. ..students  In 
the  next  decade  might  have  alot  to  do  In 
reforming  our  ideas  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly there's  no  reason  to  look  back  with 
nostalgia  at  the  fragmented  state  of 
affairs  in  world  politics  today.  If  they  are 
once  fired  with  a  vision  of  what  they 
could  do,  not  only  by  growing  up  to  be  the 
active  generation,  but  even  as  students, 
they  might  have  a  great  deal  of 
influence. 

However,  I  do  not  really  see  It  here  at 
Williams;  I  think  the  political  groups  at 
Williams  are  not  yet  rising  to  the  necessi- 
ties and  possibilities  of  world  organiza- 
tion. But  the  Interest  they  feel  as  to  how 
we  got  to  where  we  are  is  a  good  sign.  It's 
a  first  step  really.  You  have  to  know 
where  we  are  in  order  to  go  forward  to 
something  new. 

Record:  Do  you  see  apathy  or  unaware- 
ness  here? 

Blake:  Oh  yes.  There's  a  great  deal  of 
that  in  any  group,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
students.  In  fact  there  is  probably  less  In 
student  groups  than  in  people  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  adult  life.  There  Is  a  stu- 
dent lifestyle  In  which  you  really  are  ask- 
ing what  it  is  all  about,  and  where  are  we 
going,  and  how  did  we  get  there;  this  is 
conducive  to  real  advance.  I'm  very 
hopeful  of  student  communities. 

Record:  What  is  your  relationship  to  the 
students  here? 

Blake:  Well,  I  don't  know  that  many  stu- 
dents. I  nod  and  say  hello  to  the  people  In 
my  classes  when  I  pass  them  on  cam- 
pus. ...  I  do  know  some  groups  of  students, 
with  whom  I  talk,  or  have  tea  or  dinner. 
But  sometimes  they're  so  busy  they  don't 
have  time  for  anything,  except  for  what 
they  have  to  do  in  connection  with  their 
work.    I'm    always   impressed   by   the 
amount  of  work  that  the  students  do; 
compared  to  the  load  of  work  that  they 
carry,  I  carry  very  little. 
Record:  Has  the  "College  Experience" 
changed  notlcably  since  your  years  at 
the  University  of  Michigan? 
Blake:  In  outward  ways  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent. Students  today  are  so  Informal,  very 
casual  In  their  dress  and  their  relation- 
ships. When  I  was  at  Ann  Arbor,  there 
were  no  first  names  in  class.  I  also 
rememt)er  how  we  used  to  look  in  class: 
girls  all  wore  hats  and  gloves,  and  even 
the  men  were  more  formally  dressed 
than  now. 

Record:  What  about  the  attitude  and  out- 
look of  students.  Has  it  changed? 
Blake:  Well,  my  college  career  was  both 
shortened  and  somewhat  diluted  and 
hurried  by  World  War  I.  There  were 
hardly  any  men  in  my  class  by  the  time 
we  were  finished— that  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference. But  I  think  it's  the  informality 
and  general  lack  of  stiffness  that  I  find 
among  students  now.  They  are  more  at 
ease  with  each  other  and  with  everybody 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  were. 
Record:  What  of  the  opportunities 
offered  to  you,  as  someone  who  Is  not 
completely  Integrated  in  the  college,  yet 


advantage  of.  I  "ometlmes  go  to  films 
over  at  Bronfman;  some  of  my  college 
friends  have  been  very  nice  about  invit- 
ing me  to  things.  When  I  took  the  Shakes- 
peare course  I  went  to  all  the  films  that 
were  shown  in  connection  with  it,  and  I 
go  to  occasional  other  films,  and  once  in 
a  while  to  an  evening  lecture.  I've  known 
quite  a  number  of  faculty  in  connection 
with  the  Elderhostel,  which  I  go  io  in  the 
summertime.  That's  a  week  of  lectures 
particularly  for  elder  people.  It  lasts  just 
a  week,  which  means  that  you  have  just 
five  courses  in  a  particular  subject.  Over 
several  years  you  get  acquainted  with 
faculty  who  you  have  not  met  before,  and 
you  discuss  subjects  you  might  not  have 
time  for  during  the  year. 


Record:  Having  spent  alot  of  time  In  the 
business  world  of  New  York  City,  do  you 
feel  Williamstown  is  the  "ideal"  college 
site  that  so  many  describe  it  as?  Or  Is  the 
college  too  Isolated,  and  too  far  away 
from  the  "real"  world? 
Blake:  Williams  Is  not  really  away  from 
the  world.  Physically  It  Is  somewhat 
remote,  but  I  don't  feel  that  I'm  out  of  the 
world. .  .people  here  are  j ust  as  Interested 
In  what's  going  on  In  the  country  and  the 
world  as  anybody  I  knew  In  New  York.  I 
don't  feel  It's  remote  In  that  sense.  I  think 
that  just  because  Williams  Is  quite  a  long 
way  from  any  metropolitan  center  it  has 
been  obliged  to  make  sure  that  there  Is  a 
rich  cultural  atmosphere,  and  a  great 
deal  of  cultural  activity  going  on.  It's 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  kind  of 
faculty  that  makes  Williams  what  it  is. 


"I  do  not  think  that  the  College,  as  a 
College,  is  likely  to  take  any  great 
leadership  in  the  formation  of  our 
immediate  political  future." 


Is  very  much  a  part  of  It?  What  else  do 
take  part  It  within  the  college? 

Blake:    There  are   more  opportunities 
here  than  I  have  time  or  strength  to  take 


You  wouldn't  keep  them  happy  If  the 
environment  here  did  not  have  a  good 
deal  of  stimulation  in  It.  Although  we're  a 
village  off  In  the  mountains  we  have  one 
of  the  great  theaters  and  most  respected 
art  museums  In  the  country.  The  college 


Itself  has  a  very  fine  art  museum,  and  a 
most    interesting    rare    book    iibrary. 
Because  the  town  is  primarily  a  college 
town,  I  think  the  level  of  it  and  its  intel- 
lectual interest  is  pretty  high. 


Record:  Can  you  see  the  "energy"  of  the 
college  focusing   towards  solutions  of 
some  of  the  current  problems? 
Blake:  I  don't  see  it  yet.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  college,  as  a  college,  is  likely  to 


"Students  today  are 
so  informal,  very 
casual  in  their  dress 
and  their 
relationships." 


take  any  great  leadership  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  immediate  political  future.  In 
a  way  that's  not  the  business  of  the  col- 
lege. Its  job  is  to  create  the  kind  of  citi- 
zens that  can  tackle  the  job  of 
reorganizing  world  politics,  and  have  a 
background  for  it  that  will  make  sure 
that  we  make  use  of  what  we've  learned. 
Record:  Is  that  the  challenge  for 
Williams? 

Blake:  It's  the  challenge  for  everybody, 
and  It's  certainly  a  challenge  for  young 
people,  t)ecause  unless  we  solve  the 
nuclear  problem,  I  don't  think  young 
people  are  going  to  live  to  old  age.  The 
human  race  has  a  verv  dark  prospect. 


Record:    What    can   you    relate   that's 
optimistic?  We  cannot  end  it  with  that. 
Blake:  I  do  not  end  it  with  that  myself.  I 
really  think  that  there  is  too  much  com- 
mon sense  and  too  much  will  to  survive  in 
people  to  bo  willing  to  go  on  in  the  course 
we  are  now  heading.  The  only  way  to 
avert  complete  disaster  is  a  real  u-turn, 
a  real  decision  to  to  set  up  a  world  organi- 
zation that  can  protect  us  all. 
Record:  So  there  is  hope? 
Blake:  Yes,  I  think  there  is  hope  t)ecause 
people  have  a  will  to  survive. 
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Octet  mixes  music  and  humor 


by  Kathi  Rosenbaum 

The  Octet,  a  nine-man  a  capella  singing  group 
(it  defies  the  meaning  of  octet )  mixes  profession- 
alism with  tongue-in-cheel<  joining  in  its  perfor- 
mances. Likewise,  the  Octet  receives  a  similar 
mixture  of  serious  respect  and  good-natured  kid- 
ding from  its  audiences— both  at  concerts  such  as 
Saturday  night's  in  Chapin  and  at  more 
impromptu  performances  around  campus. 

A  willingness  to  go  along  with  the  fun  allows  the 
Octet  to  laugh  at  such  experiences  as  being  bom- 
barded with  paper  airplanes  while  singing  "Blue 
Moon"  before  the  showing  of  "An  American 
Werewolf  in  London"  in  Bronfman  auditorium. 

Bottle  rockets 

However,  the  Octet  did  not  take  too  kindly  to 
being  the  target  of  bottle-rockets  while  singing  in 
the  Freshmen  Quad  on  October  25.  Chuck  Goforth 
'86  admitted,  "As  a  new  member,  I  was  disillusi- 
oned by  it." 

Gregg  Walker  '85,  president  of  the  Octet, 
offered  a  different  perspective,  noting,  "I  don't 
know  if  it  was  really  specific  animosity  against  us 
as  much  as  that  we  were  sitting-ducks  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Quad  for  someone  to  fire  at." 

The  group  is,  however,  concerned  with  its  cam- 
pus image.  Goforth  stressed  that  "we  don't  like 
the  image  of  being  exclusive,"  and  suggested  that 
"people  shouldn't  be  afraid  to  ask  us  to  sing  for 
them  [for  birthdays,  parties,  etc.]." 


Walker  pointed  out  that  "we  don't  take  our- 
selves all  too  seriously— we're  hams." 

Singing  over  joking 

Musical  director  Mike  Costantino  '85  faces  the 
challenge  of  getting  these  "hams"  to  act 
seriously  during  rehersals.  According  to  McEl- 
fresh,  "Mikeisthe'HitleroftheOctef— he  makes 
us  work  hard." 

Costantino  agreed  that  his  job  "is  not  to  be  the 
funny  man"  in  building  a  solid  musical  program. 
He  pointed  out  that  despite  the  onstage  humor 
and  off-stage  jesting,  the  Octet  is  "an  a  capella 
singing  group,  not  an  a  capella  comedy  routine." 

Chapin  packed 

Both  the  singing  and  the  joking  were  displayed 
in  full  force  this  past  Saturday  night  at  Chapin. 
The  Octet  performed  a  wide  variety  of  songs, 
including  "Put  Your  Head  on  My  Shoulder," 
"Yes  Sir,  That's  My  Baby,"  "Bye  Bye  Love," 
"Maria,"  and  Joe  Jackson's  "Is  She  Really  Going 
Out  with  Him?" 

"The  Octet  Evening  News"  was  one  of  the  hits 
of  the  show;  its  one-line  "This  just  in..."  news 
bulletins  informed  everyone  about  such  events  as 
that  "after  forty  years  of  fighting,  Elmer  Fudd 
has  finally  murdered  Bugs  Bunny"  or  that  "two 
Bacchus  Club  members  were  taken  in  by  the 
police  for  trying  to  tap  a  Division  III  major." 

The  concert  featured  two  visiting  choral 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Voigt's  poetry  conveys  subtle  force 


by  Monica  Fennell 

The  audience  Thursday  night  in  Griffin  Hall 
listened  attentively  to  catch  the  soft  sing-song  of 
Ellen  Bryant  Voigt's  poetry  reading.  She  read 
from  her  early  book  Claiming  Kin,  from  the 
recently  published  book  The  Forces  of  Plenty, and 
from  some  newer  poems.  Like  the  bell  in  The 
Forces  of  Plenty,  Voigt's  unemotional  rendering 
of  her  poetry  belies  the  vitality  of  her  vision. 

In  thr  Baiarian  sivvplv,  on  ihv  htnir. 
two  f iff u res  cmcrfcc  from  their  scalloped  h<tuse 
carryirifi  sledfies  that  they  clap,  in  turn, 
aftainst  the  surface  of  the  hell.  H\  lefiend 
they  are  sunitner  and  uinter,  \(ntth  and  afce. 
as  thtnifih  the  forces  of  plt-nty  and  of  loss 
played  e<ptally  on  the  human  soul,  extracted 
ea»ily  the  same  low  hntnze  note.... 

Standing  at  the  podium  last  Thursday,  she 
could  have  been  the  mother  next-door.  But  how 
many  middle-aged  women  speak  of  their  fears  for 
their  growing  child  by  deftly  fusing  baby-talk  and 
cynical  imagery?  In  "Pastoral"  Voigt  warns  her 
boy,  "No,  No,  I  say.  Yuck.  Hurt., "and  then 
reflects,  "The  stick  will  break  and  stab  you  in  the 
heart.  The  reckless  wheel,  the  cool  suggestive 
music  of  the  pond." 

Ambiguity  and  pain 

For  all  the  unassuming  softness  of  her  drawl, 
Voigt  is  no  mother  with, as  she  says,  a  "simple- 
minded  equation  for  happiness  like  Phyllis 
Schlafly."  She  embraces  ambiguity  and  pain. 
Her  poetry  effortlessly  sweeps  the  listener  up  in 
the  stream  of  words  as  those  words  rush  over  the 
stones  of  her  life.  In  her  poem  "Blue  Ridge," 


Voigt  explores  the  isolated  pools  of  the  "explicit 
sadness"  of  being  so  physically  close,  yet  so  emo- 
tionally far,  from  an  intimate  friend.  Later  she 
describes  a  rocky  experience  at  a  seedy  bus  sta- 
tion in  "The  Last  Class"  whereshe  wonders  "how 
it  felt  to  be  without  grief." 

A  woman  in  the  audience  cringed  and  gripped 
her  husband's  hand  as  Voigt  described  a  kings- 
nake  eating  a  moccasin  in  "Talking  the  Fire 
Out."  Voigt  seemed  to  admonish  her  in  the 
repeated  line  "Nothing  is  learned  by  turning 
away." 

No  romanticizing 

Voigt  has  faced  the  music,  and  she  has 
remained  down-to-earth,  both  literally  (in  her 
poetic  imagery)  and  figuratively  (in  her  outlook- 
).This  is  what  saves  her  poetry  from  too  much 
melodrama  when  she  expresses  her  terror  and 
numbness  during  a  child's  illness  in  "Year's 
End,"  or  from  too  many  absract  "in-jokes"  in 
"Sweet  Everlasting,"  a  poem  about  a  personal 
experience  with  the  cyclical  nature  of  death  and 
life.  Like  the  gawky  girls  in  her  recent  poem  '  'The 
Lotus  Flowers,"  Voigt  can  wrestle  the  bloom  of 
beautifully  perceptive  poetry  from  the  slimy 
pond  of  ambiguity  and  pain. 

There  is  no  romanticizing  for  Voigt,  no  starving 
artist's  garrett  (her  plump  cheeks  witness  that). 
"The  notion  of  the  Muse  is  nothing  but  service  to 
the  art,  a  discipline."  Writer's  block  is  a  "voca 
tional  hazard.  There  are  times  when  you  are  in 
touch  with  the  mysteries  and  times  when  you  are 
not.  My  life  is  checkered  with  times  when  I  didn't 
and  couldn't  write  poetry." 


Man  on 
the  Quad 


What  did  you 
think  of 
Phyllis  Schlafly? 

John  Horowitch  '87:     I  was 

surprised  because  I  origi- 
nally went  thinking  that 
Phyllis  Schlafly  would  be  a 
big  jerk,  and  I  was  impressed 
by  how  well  she  expressed 
her  views. 


Rick  DIetz  '87  I  think 
women  should  be  in  the 
household.  I  think  they 
should  stay  thereand should 
accept  their  position  and 
duty  as  a  wife...  I  think  God 
put  us  on  this  earth  to  have 

the  men  take  care  of  the 
women. 


John  Fisher  '87:  I  would 
rather  have  an  untraditional 
(marriage)  because  I  would 
like  to  sit  around  all  day  and 
have  my  wife  go  out  and  earn 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 


LIbby    Jeffrey    '87:     I   don  t 

think  women  should  be 
drafted.  I  agree  with  her  that 
the  best  armies  are  made  up 
of  men...  I  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  physical  differences 
between  men  and  women. 


Meredith    Miller   '87      I    do 

think  It  was  really  brave  of 
her  to  come  to  a  college 
where  she  knew  everyone 
would  hate  her,  and  make  a 
speech  like  that. 


Laura     Sellgsohn     '85      I 

thought  heralmostexclusive 
emphasis  on  the  legislative 
aspects  of  the  feminist 
movement  missed  the  more 
important,  broader  long- 
term  goals  which  are 
attitudmal. 
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Graham  Parker 
explores  new  sound 


by  Andrew  Garfield 

Without  tile  Rumour, (iraham  Parlcer  iias 
moved  away  from  his  driving,  electric  guitar- 
dominated  sound  and  incorporated  new  elements 
into  his  album.  The  Real  McCaw. 

"Just  Like  A  Man,"  is  reminiscent  of  Parker's 
old  themes  and  old  sound,  with  Brinsley 
Schwartz's  powerful  guitar  returning  to  rule. 
Parker's  frustrated  vocals  illustrate  social  claus- 
trophobia in  "Sounds  Like  Chains":  "I  got  to 
break/This  armor... They  never  let  you  Out  of 
school  Well  I  got  a  gun  That's  loaded  I  wanna 
hurt  some  fool." 

Violin  funk 

The  larger  part  of  The  Real  McCaw,  however- 
explores  new  sounds  and  new  themes.  Sarah  Lar- 
son's violin  supplies  the  melody  in  "Life  Gets 
Better". 

Mel  Collin's  saxophone  pervades  "A  Miracle  A 
Minute".  Parker  even  uses  a  hint  of  funk  in"  (Too 
Late)  The  Smart  Bomb"and  "A  Miracle  A  Min- 
ute". Schwartz  plays  an  acoustic  guitar  and  adds 
an  intriguing  Spanish  tone  to  the  rhythm  in 
"Sounds  Like  Chains". 

A  central  theme  of  The  Real  Macaw  seems  to  be 
love  and  committment— new  things  for  Parker 
considering  his  recent  marriage.  He  talks  about 
them  in  the  mystical  "You  Can't  Take  Love  For 
Granted"  and  the  sentimental  "Anniversary": 
"Darling  can't  you  see  /  How  much  1  love  you  On 
our  anniversary." 

•Life  Gets  Better' 

"Life  Gets  Better"  shows  Parker's  new-found 
happiness:  "Life  gets  better,  yeah  When  she 
puts  her  arms  around  me  Just  to  know  I'm  not 
the  average  fella  I'm  the  one  I'm  the  one  for 
her."  His  life,  or  at  least  his  music,  seems  to  have 
grown  happier  since  1979  when  he  sang  "Don't 
bother  with  the  local  girls"  and  "You  can't  be  too 
strong." 


In  Otiier 
Ivory  Towers 


AMHERST 

The  "issue  is  not  whether  we  maintain  fraterni- 
ties forever  but,  rather,  for  how  much  longer."  — 
Amherst  President  Julian  (iibbs  in  "The  Place  of 
Fraternities  at  Amherst  College" ,  written  shortly 

before  his  death. 

Gibbs'  commentary  on  Amhert's  fraternity 
system  has  caused  quite  a  stir  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  acting  president  of  the  college,  (i. 
Armour  Craig,  released  the  paper  to  the  public 
after  the  Board  of  Trustet^s  formed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  examine  the  quality  of  campus  life. 

According  to  Craig,  "The  Trustees  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  student  residential 
and  social  life  at  the  college,  in  particular  the 
character  of  the  fraternity  system...  It  will  not  be 
until  January. ..that  there  will  be  any  declaration 
about  the  future  of  fraternities." 

HOLY  CROSS 

Colby  College  has  accused  members  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Men's  Rugby  Club  of  causing  damages  at  a 
recent  Rugby  tournament  held  at  Colby.  Accord- 
ing to  Holy  Cross'  Crusader,  "Colby  is  accusing 
the  Club  of  $ir)(M)  worth  of  damages,  including 
torn-up  shrubs,  ripped  out  sinks  and  the  accosting 
of  two  girls  by  throwing  them  in  the  mud  and 
placing  hands  on  their  buttocks  and  breasts."  An 
investigation  is  currently  underway. 


All  RECORD  Staffers: 


Please  come  to 
what  we  hope  will  be 
an  interesting  and 
entertaining  all-staff 
meeting  on  Wednes- 
day night  at  8  pm  at  the 
Log. 


INTERESTED  IN  A  MASTERS  DEGREE  IN 

ACCOUNTING? 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION? 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION? 

Discover  Rice  University's  Jesse  H.  Jones  Graduate  School  of 
Administration— A  representative  will  be  on  campus  on 

November  15,  1983 

For  Further  Information,  Contact: 
Career  Counseling 

Please  send  an  application  and  a  brochure  about  Rice 
University's  JONES  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  to: 


NAME  (please  print) 


ADDRESS 


STATE, 


ZIP 


DEGREE  DATE 


CITY  

COLLEGE 

RICE  UNIVERSITY 

JONES  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

P.O.  BOX  1892 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77251 

(713)  527-4893 

Rice  University  is  an  equal  opportunity/aHirmative  action  institution. 


JOSEPH  E  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat. 


<^ 


^ 


% 


^ 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


/>  458-5717 

% 


^a  Sp^ » 


/ 


m 


Hungry?        Tired? 
Time  For  A  Break? 

New  Hours: 

(8  am  -  3  am  Sun-Thurs) 
8  am  -  11:30  pm  Fri  &  Sat 

More  Goodies 

DELIVERY  SERVICE  towiiiiams 

of  soups,  salads,  sandwiches, 

and  specialties 

(and,  of  course,  ice  cream!) 

Delivery  Schedule:  call  458-3863 

From  now  on,  call  in  order  by  10  p.m.— 


Delivery  to  (approximate  times): 

Bronfman  Science  Center      10:45  pm 

Perry  House 

Greylock  Dining  Hail 

Baxter  HaU 

Dodd  Dining  HaW 

Mission  Park  Dining  Hall 

Driscoll  Dining  Hall 


11:00  pm 
11:15  pm 
11:30  pm 

11:45  pm 
12:00  mid. 

12:15  am 


Minimum  Order:  $15— food/$10— ice  cream/ 
$15— combined  order.  P. CD. —checks  or  exact 
amount  required 
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One-third  of  frosh  get  warnings 


by  John  (aldcron 

Three  out  of  every  ten  fresh- 
men received  academic  warn- 
ings this  semester,  an  increase 
of  6.H  percent  over  the  average 
for  the  past  three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  Registrar's  Office. 
But  Dean  of  Freshmen  David 
Colby  said  he  is  not  too  con- 
cerned with  the  increase. 

One-hundred  and  fifty  four 
freshmen  received  warnings, 
and  a  total  of  1%  warnings  were 
issued.  Division  III.  the  science 
departments,  gave  out  60  per- 
cent of  the  warnings,  the  highest 
of  the  three  divisions.  The  biol- 
ogy department  issued  warn- 
ings to  32.4  percent  of  freshmen 
tailing  its  courses,  the  highest  of 
any  department  in  the  College. 

The  psychologN  department 
gave  out  the  second-highest 
number  of  warnings,  with  27 
percent,  which  surpassed  all 
other  Division  II  (social  stu- 
dies) departments  put  together. 
The   mathematics  department 


was  third,  warning  19  percent  of 
its  students. 

The  P^nglish  department,  with 
more  freshmen  registered  than 
any  other  department  (379),  did 
not  issue  one  warning. 

Dean  of  Freshman  David 
Colby  said  the  overall  increase 
in  warnings  was  unusual  but 
understandable.  "We  changed 
the  way  we  processed  the  warn- 
ings this  year,"  he  said.  Colby 
explaincHJ  that  in  the  past,  warn- 
ings which  were  handed  in  late 
by  professors  were  not  pro- 
cessed. However,  "we  didn't 
stop  taking  them  [late]  this 
year  from  faculty."  he  said,  so 
the  total  number  of  reported 
warnings  increased. 

Colby  said  he  doesn't  feel  the 
increase  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  academic  quality  of  the  stu- 
dents. "I  don't  think  there's 
anything  going  wrong  in  the 
class,"  he  said.  "The  quality  of 
the  class  is  slightly  better,  in 
some    respects,    than    other 


classes." 

However,  Colby  did  say  that 
"we're  taking  the  30  percent 
seriously."  For  those  students 
in  need  of  more  academic  help, 
Colby  said  he's  handling  the 
situation  in  the  same  way  as  it 
has  been  handled  in  previous 
years.  Some  students  with  diffi- 
culties have  sought  out  their 
faculty  advisors  or  himself, 
Colby  said,  and  he  has  sug- 
gested that  they  try  to  get  addi- 
tional tutoring  from  their 
instructors. 

The  rates  of  freshmen  warn- 
ings for  past  classes  were  22.3 
for  the  class  of  'S4,  22.5  for  the 
class  of  '8,5  and  2b.b  for  the  class 
of  '86. 

The  Registrar's  office  also 
reported  that  of  the  154  current 
freshmen  warned,  118  of  them 
received  warning  in  only  one 
course,  30  received  warnings  in 
two  courses,  and  6  received 
warnings  in  three  classes.  None 
received  four  warnings. 


Crossword 


College  to  enforce  ban  on 
booze  in  football  stands 


by  Sarah  .Abernathy 

College  Security  will  patrol 
sporting  events  this  weekend  to 
prevent  spectators  from  drink- 
ing alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
stands,  said  Director  of  Athlet- 
ics Robert  Peck.  Peck  said  the 
crackdown  was  necessary 
because  there  has  been  an 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  drink- 
ing in  the  stands  at  previous 
games  this  season. 

The  prohibition  is  a  College 
rule  which  Security  has  not 
vigorously  enforced  in  the  past, 
Peck  said.  The  rule  will  be 
enforced  at  the  Homecoming 
football,  soccer  and  rugby 
games  this  weekend,  said  Peck. 
"We  will  permit  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  tailgate  area  of 
Weston  Held,  but  not  beyond," 
he  said.  A  snow  fence  with  two 
wide  entrance  gates  will  separ- 
ate the  football  field  from  the 
tailgate  party  area  this  wee- 
kend. Peck  said. 

"We  will  try  to  stop  transport 
of  alcohol  into  the  stands,  and  if 
we  see  it  there,  we'll  tell  people 
to  get  rid  of  it  or  leave  the  area," 
Peck  said.  He  said  the  rule 
would  be  enforced  among  stu- 
dents and  alumni  alike. 

In  addition,  security  guards 
will  also  patrol  the  sidelines  at 
the  rugby  and  soccer  games  on 
Cole  Field. 

Preventative  measure 

Bill  Leininger  '86,  president  of 
the  Williams  Alcohol  Aware- 
ness Program,  said  WAAP 
brought  up  the  issue  of  exces- 
sive drinking  at  the  games 
because  the  deans  had  said  the 
crackdown  at  games  would 
occur,  but  then  it  never 
happened. 

The  crackdown  for  Home- 
coming Weekend  was  then 
agreed  upon  jointly  by  WAAP, 
the  Infirmiry,  the  Dean's 
Office,  Security  and  the  Athletic 
Department. 

Although  WAAP^  has  pre- 
viously confined  its  activities  to 
educating  students  and  encou- 
raging them  to  act  more  respon- 
sibly on  their  own,  Leininger 
said  the  enforcement  of  the  rule 
was  necessary  as  a  preventa- 
tive measure. 

"Homecoming  is  such  a  big 
thing  that  some  people  plan  on 


drinking  all  day,"  he  said. 
"Football  becomes  the  sidelight 
and  alcohol  becomes  central  to 
going  down  to  Weston.  Some 
people  end  up  drinking  continu- 
ously throughout  the  game...  We 
just  hope  that  if  we  can  cut  down 
on  alcohol  use  sometime  during 
the  day,  we  can  cut  down  on 
serious  health  problems  later 
on. 

Leininger  acknowledged  that 
excessive  drinking  "isn't  true 
for  everyone. ' '  And  he  said  each 
student  will  have  to  decide  how 
much  to  drink  himself.  "If 
someone  wants  to  get  plastered, 
he'll  find  a  way,"  he  said. 

♦•Ugly  incidents" 

Peck  said  the  step  was  neces- 
sary because  drinking  is  not 
appropriate  at  athletic  events, 
but  has  nevertheless  become 
more  frequent  at  home  games. 

"At  the  Middlebury  game 
there  was  too  much  attention  to 
drinking  and  not  enough  to  the 
game,"  he  explained.  "The  pur- 
pose of  athletic  events  is  not  for 
people  to  get  drunk. 

"There  is  a  potential  for  all 
kinds  of  ugly  incidents  when 
people  are  drunk.  We  want  to 
prevent  irrational  behavior  by 
limiting  where  alcohol  can  be 
consumed,"  Peck  added. 

Peck  would  not  say  if  there 
had  actually  t)een  such  inci- 
dents so  far  this  year,  saying 
only  that  the  impetus  for  the 
crackdown  was  the  increase  in 
drinking  itself.  He  did  say  one  of 
the  specific  dangers  associated 


with  drinking  at  football  games 
was  that  tans  trying  to  tear 
down  goal  posts  after  the  game 
could  be  hurt,  and  he  said  there 
is  a  state  law  against  tearing 
down  goal  posts. 

"We're  trying  to  promote  the 
social  part  of  the  athletic 
event,"  Peck  said.  When  asked 
what  he  would  say  to  students 
who  consider  drinking  to  be  a 
part  of  the  social  event.  Peck 
said  "I  think  you  can  enjoy  an 
event  without  drinking  and  that 
maybe  you  should  go  to  the  Log 
all  afternoon  if  you  can't." 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
R.  Cragin  Lewis  said  he  was  not 
aware  of  much  drinking  by 
alumni  during  football  games. 
"Alcohol  hasn't  seemed  much 
of  a  problem  in  recent  years,  but 
I'm  glad  to  see  the  ban,"  he 
said. 

Perry-Bascom  President 
Tom  Graham  '84  agreed.  "I 
don't  think  it's  that  big  a  deal 
not  to  drink  in  the  stands.  If  peo- 
ple want  to  drink,  they  can  do  it 
at  their  tailgates." 

Other  house  presidents  said 
they  think  the  ban  is  an 
overreaction. 

"People  will  be  upset,  but  I 
can  see  Security's  point,"  said 
Drew  Klein  '84,  president  of 
Pratt  House.  "I  think  it's  a  bit  of 
an  overreaction,  but  it's  not  an 
absolute  inconvenience." 

"It's  a  bit  of  overkill  to  have 
guards  there,  and  there's  some- 
thing about  the  atmosphere  at 
Homecoming  that  you  don't 
want  people  watching  over 
you,"  said  Helen  Mango  '85, 
president   of   Spencer-Brooks 


The  Williams  College  SAB  presents 
A  Homecoming  Dance  Party 

with 

SKUNKADELIQUE 

and  Williams'  own 
visible  means 

Friday,  November  11,  9:00  p.m. 

Greylock  Dining  Hall 
DON'T  MISS  IT! 


by 
Gregory  Smith 

Across 

1  Salty 
6  Attentive 
10  Aureole 

14  A     captain     of     the 
Reubenites 

15  Two-dimensional    tab 
ulation 

16  Acknowledge 

17  Standards 

18  Distortion 

19  Lane,  of  Metropolis 

20  Apollo  s    excalama- 
tion'' 

23  Solicit 

24  Emulated  an  eques- 
trian 

25  Deprived 

28  Org  for  musicians 

31  WWII  landing  craft 

32  On  the  leeward  side 
36  Peters  exclamation? 

40  Anthracitic  veins 

41  Beverage,  in  Bayonne 

42  Fertilizers 

43  Without  verve 
46  Width,  on  a  ship 

48  "- -  and  the  Swan" 

49  Hales  exclamation'' 

56  Quartet  member 

57  Little  we  see  in 
Nature  that  is  ---": 
Wordsworth 

58  Dirty  — '  Eastwood 
role 

59  A --among  ladies    " 
Shakespeare 

60  Midge 

61  Air  a  view 

62  Xiaoping 

63  Double  curve 

64  Tradition  for  Passover 


Down 

1  Warbled 

2  Redolence 

3  Desparate 

4  Wearer     of     certain 
stripes 

5  -- thousands 

6  Clerical  garment 

7  Seed  coat 

8  Ring 

9  Soviet  news  agnecy 

10  Ajar 

11  Shun 

12  River  through  Tours 

13  Ox,  in  Orkney 

21  Nevertheless 

22  Mimic  Cicero 

25  Political  coalition 

26  Resound 

27  Capital  of  Latvia 

28  Attention-getters 

29  "Such  as  pass  on  the 
---  The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer 


30  CCCX  divided  by  II 

32  Fetch  flies 

33  Invitation  ending 

34  "---    and    the    Detec- 
tives"  young-adult  novel 

35  Withold 

37  "Grow -— with  me'"  R 
Browning 

38  Japanese     island 
group 

39  Study 

43  Town  on  the  Indus 

44  Potatoes 

45  Missing  link 

46  Contradict 

47  Singer/pianist  John 

48  Hot  wind 

49  Forest,  in  Freiburg 

50  Trademark 

51  Iron  — 

52  Scottish  slope 

53  Grating 

54  Water  bird 

55  Textile  worker 
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Shaker  Mill  Tavern 

Albany  Road  off  Main,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01266 

(413)  232-8565 

FRIDAYS  IN  NOVEMBER  —  DANCE  NIGHT  with  Lenny  B. 
Today's  Hits,  Golden  Oldies  10  30  pm  at  the  Shaker  Mill  Tavern, 
West  Stockbridge,  MA  01266  413-232-8565. 


SATURDAYS  IN  NOVEMBER  -  THE  COMEDY  CONNECTION 
Young,  new  generation  comics  from  Boston's  Original  Comedy 
Showcase  10:30  pm  Shaker  Mill  Tavern,  West  Stockbridge,  MA 
413-232-8565 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd  ~  Special  appearance  by  Bev 
Rohlehr,  Marion  Groves  and  John  Colby  9  30  pm  at  the  Shaker 
Mill  Tavern,  West  Stockbridge.  MA  413-232-8565 
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Judge  A.  Leon  Higgenbotham  urged  Williams  students  to  take  the 
initiative  in  fighting  discrimination  in  his  lecture  Friday.    (Glick) 


Tong  calls  for 
tougher  rape  law 

"I  for  one  do  not  like  to  think 
that  my  husband  is  a  live-in 
rapist,"  philosophy  professor 
Rosemarie  Tong  told  a  lecture 
audience  last  Wednesday,  "and 
that  I'm  a  voluntary  sadomaso- 
chist." 

Tong.  speaking  on  "Reform- 
ing Rape  Law,"  defended  the 
existing  status  of  marital  rape 
as  a  crime,  but  opposed  the  view 
of  some  feminists  that  "in  this 
society  all  sexual  intercourse  is 
by  definition  rape."  She  also 
outlined  some  proposed 
reforms  which  would  make 
rape  laws  stricter. 

Some  proponents  of  rape  law 
reform  say  that  juries  should  be 
allowed  to  convict  a  rapist  with- 
out proof  that  the  woman  did  not 
give  the  alleged  rapist  consent. 
Tong  obected  to  the  idea,  often 
referred  to  as  "institutional 
coercion,"  saying  that  it 
reflects  stereotypes  of  male 
dominance  and  female  submis- 
sion, i.e.  that  a  woman  should 
not  be  expected  to  resist  a  man's 
sexual  advances. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  claim  that 
women's  sexual  wants  and 
needs  are  shaped  by  their  cul- 
ture, and  quite  another  to  insist 
that  no  individual  woman  can 
ever  break  the  mold  which  cul- 


ture initially  imposes  upon  her 
sexual  wants  and  needs,"  Tong 
said. 

Tong  outlined  three  basic 
categories  for  most  of  the  rape 
reforms  being  proposed.  The 
first,  the  elimination  of  eviden- 
tiary rules,  has  taken  place 
nationally  on  an  official  level, 
she  said. 

Sexual  history  a  factor 

Tong  said  that  though  22 
states  have  enacted  rape  shield 
laws,  which  make  the  the  rape 
victim's  prior  sexual  history 
irrelevant  to  the  rape  convic- 
tion, even  in  those  states  a 
defense  can  influence  a  jury  by 
citing  the  woman's  sexual  his- 
tory and  reputation. 

Tong  said  she  supports  enact- 
ing shield  laws  in  the  rest  of  the 
states  and  making  existing  laws 
tougher  so  that  testimoney  on  a 
woman's  sexual  history  will  be 
thrown  out  of  court. 

The  second  wave  of  reforms. 
Tong  said,  focus  the  court's 
attention  solely  on  the  rapist. 
The  new  reforms  would  stipu- 
late that  when  certain  condi- 
tions of  coercion  are  present 
(e.g.,  physical  threats,  the  use 
of  a  weapon,  a  victim  under  a 
certain  age),  the  court  does  not 
need  to  ask  the  rape  victim  any 
questions. 

A  third  set  of  reforms  which 
Tong  said  she  supported  would 
classify  rape  as  an  assault. 
"Rape  is  more  a  crime  of  vio- 


lence than  of  sexual  passion," 
she  said.  "Women  should  con- 
ceive of  rape  as  they  conceive  of 
any  assault— a  frightening  and 
possibly  painful  experience,  but 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 
Tong  said,  adding  that  rape  is  a 
very  serious  crime  which 
should  not  be  trivialized. 

— J(thn  MiDennolt 

Judge:  racism 
must  be  fought 

Judge  A.  Leon  Higgenbotham 
challenged  students  to  take  an 
active  role  In  fighting  racial  dis- 
crimination in  his  lecture  on 
"Race  and  the  American  Legal 
Process"  last  Friday. 

"You  have  been  particularly 
blessed  to  attend  Williams,  and 
you  have  a  great  obligation  to 
prove  that  you're  worthy  to  get 
Involved  in  that  treacherous 
path  to  ascertaining  the  truth," 
said  Higgentx)tham,  author  of 
In  the  Matter  of  Color  and  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Wharton  Busi- 
ness School  and  Harvard 
University. 

"People  who  are  basically 
good  can  be  insensitive  on  the 
issue  of  race.  We  can  not  see  the 
cruelty  which  we  impose  on 
those  around  us,"  he  said.  "No 
one  should  ever  feel  guilty  about 
having  had  priviliges;  the  ques- 
tion is  how  you  use  them." 

Higgenbotham  urged  the  Wil- 


liams community,  and  particu- 
larly the  students,  to  "make 
certain  of  our  human  rights  pol- 
icy. We  do  not  carry  forward 
Martin  Luther  King's  dream  if 
we  allow  the  alienation  of  poor 
and  colored  people. 

"Each  of  you  can  make  a  dif- 
ference If  you're  wise  enough  to 
care  about  the  quality  of  life. 
There  is  no  reason  academi- 
cians and  students  should  be 
Impotent,"  Higgenbotham  said. 

Progess  has  been  made 

During  the  question  and 
answer  period  following  the  lec- 
ture, political  science  professor 
Kurt  Tauber  questioned 
whether  change  was  possible  in 
a  system  motivated  by  "com- 
petetive  individualism  and 
lacking  a  collective  ethos." 

"My  answer  is  history,"  Hig- 
gent)otham  replied.  "Having 
women  on  the  court  makes  a  dif- 
ference, and  having  many 
blacks  on  a  college  faculty 
makes  a  difference." 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964 
and  1965,  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  all  had  a  great  Impact  on 
society,  he  claimed.  "I  refuse  to 
accept  that  what  has  occurred 
has  been  perfect,  but  it  has 
made  a  profound  difference." 

Higgent)otham  p)olnted  out  a 
paradox  of  American  govern- 
ment by  noting  that  in  the  same 
week,  the  U.S.  Congress  both 
condoned  the  entrance  of  troops 
into  Grenada,  a  violent  act,  and 
honored  Martin  Luther  King,  a 
man  of  peace,  by  declaring  his 
birthday  a  national  holiday. 

Such  paradoxes  existed  long 
ago,  he  claimed,  specifically  In 
the  practices  of  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Both  were  slave-owners  but 
are  now  hailed  as  symbols  of 
freedom  and  liberalism  in 
American  history.  To  show  this 
side  of  their  practices,  he  said, 
we  must  "pierce  the  invisibility 
of  our  history  t)ooks." 

—  Mnrtila  It  ril 


Tastes  like  it 
never  left  (  ^rmany. 

Steinhauser  Bier  has  authentic  German 
taste.  It  is  brewed  and  bottled  in  Germany 
according  to  the  Purity  Law  of  1516,  which 
allows  only  natural  ingredients.  Then 
Steinhauser  is  shipped  to  America 
Unchanged.  Uncompromised  Next  time 
you're  thirsting  for  authentic  German  beer, 
ask  for  a  Steinhauser.  the  one  beer  that 
tastes  like  it  never  left  Germany. 


BHEM  [)  AND  BOTTltD  iN  FRANKf  U«T  GtnVANY 
VIPO«Tf  t)  Rv  ATAl ANTA  CORP  N  V   N  V 


Central  America 
reporting  better 

American  media  coverage  of 
Central  America  has  Improved 
greatly  in  the  last  20  years,  with 
increased  focus  on  the  world 
balance  of  power  and  human 
rights,  according  to  Dan  Hallin, 
professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  California  In 
San  Diego. 

In  his  lecture  accompanied  by 
news  clips  Oct.  29,  Hallin  illus- 
trated the  change  in  the  Ameri- 
can public's  view  on  foreign 
policy  by  examining  the  early 
1960's  and  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. Americans  then  saw 
all  foreign  conflicts,  such  as 
early  disruptions  in  Laos,  Viet- 
nam and  South  Korea,  in  "the 
global  aspect  of  crisis,"  Hallin 
said. 

Thus,  he  explained,  the  media 
fit  every  crisis  into  a  cold-war 
scheme.  Then,  "American 
intervention  was  never 
doubted,"  he  said. 

Moving  away 

The  American  public  moved 
away  from  its  cold-war  percep- 
tion in  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
but  in  1980  that  was  revived,  he 
said.  One  of  the  first  foreign  pol- 
icy moves  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, according  to  Hallin. 
was  to  use  Central  America, 
before  it  had  surfaced  as  major 
news,  as  an  "ideological 
conflict." 

.Journalists  at  the  time  still 
did  not  know  much  about  Cen- 
tral America  so  they  reported 
strictly    what    they    heard    at 
press  conferences,  with  no  anal- 
ysis. In  this  way.  Hallin  said,  the 
Reagan    administration    was 
"successful  at  putting  cold-war 
interpretations  in  the  news." 

Continued  on  Page  11 
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One-third  of  frosh  get  warnings 


by  John  C'alderon 

Three  out  of  every  ten  fresh- 
men received  academic  warn- 
ings this  semester,  an  increase 
of  H.H  percent  over  the  average 
for  the  past  three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  Registrar's  Office. 
But  Dean  of  Freshmen  David 
Colby  said  he  is  not  too  con- 
cerned with  the  increase. 

One-hundred  and  fifty-four 
freshmen  received  warnings, 
and  a  total  of  1%  warnings  were 
issued.  Division  III.  the  science 
departments,  gave  out  60  per- 
cent of  the  warnings,  the  highest 
of  the  three  divisions.  The  biol- 
ogy department  issued  warn- 
ings to  32.4  percent  of  freshmen 
taking  its  courses,  the  highest  of 
any  department  in  the  College. 

The  psychology  department 
gave  out  the  second- highest 
number  of  warnings,  with  27 
percent,  which  surpassed  all 
other  Division  II  (social  stu- 
dies) departments  put  together. 
The   mathematics  department 


was  third,  warning  19  percent  of 
its  students. 

The  F'nglish  department,  with 
more  freshmen  registered  than 
any  other  department  (.379),  did 
not  issue  one  warning. 

Dean  of  Freshman  David 
Colby  said  the  overall  increase 
in  warnings  was  unusual  but 
understandable.  "We  changed 
the  way  we  processed  the  warn- 
ings this  year,"  he  said.  Colby 
explained  that  in  the  past,  warn- 
ings which  were  handed  in  late 
by  professors  were  not  pro- 
cessed. However,  "we  didn't 
stop  taking  them  [late]  this 
year  from  faculty."  he  said,  so 
the  total  number  of  reported 
warnings  increased. 

Colby  said  he  doesn't  feel  the 
increase  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  academic  quality  of  the  stu- 
dents. "I  don't  think  there's 
anything  going  wrong  in  the 
class,"  he  said.  "The  quality  of 
the  class  is  slightly  better,  in 
some    respects,    than    other 


classes." 

However,  Colby  did  say  that 
"we're  taking  the  30  percent 
seriously."  For  those  students 
in  need  of  more  academic  help. 
Colby  said  he's  handling  the 
situation  in  the  same  way  as  it 
has  been  handled  in  previous 
years.  Some  students  with  diffi- 
culties have  sought  out  their 
faculty  advisors  or  himself, 
Colby  said,  and  he  has  sug- 
gested that  they  try  to  get  addi- 
tional tutoring  from  their 
instructors. 

The  rates  of  freshmen  warn- 
ings for  past  classes  were  22.3 
for  the  class  of  '84,  22.5  for  the 
class  of  '85  and  25.5  for  the  class 
of  '86. 

The  Registrar's  office  also 
reported  that  of  the  154  current 
freshmen  warned,  118  of  them 
received  warning  in  only  one 
course.  30  received  warnings  in 
two  courses,  and  6  received 
warnings  in  three  classes.  None 
received  four  warnings. 


Crossword 


College  to  enforce  ban  on 
booze  in  football  stands 


by  Sarah  .Abernathy 

College  SecuritN  will  patrol 
sporting  events  this  weekend  to 
prevent  sjjectators  from  drink- 
ing alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
stands,  said  Director  of  Athlet- 
ics Robert  Peck.  Peck  said  the 
crackdown  was  necessary 
because  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  drink- 
ing in  the  stands  at  previous 
games  this  season. 

The  prohibition  is  a  College 
rule  which  Security  has  not 
vigorously  enforced  in  the  past. 
Peck  said.  The  rule  will  be 
enforced  at  the  Homecoming 
football,  soccer  and  rugby 
games  this  weekend,  said  Peck. 
"We  will  permit  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  tailgate  area  of 
Weston  Field,  but  not  beyond," 
he  said.  A  snow  fence  with  two 
wide  entrance  gates  will  separ- 
ate the  football  field  from  the 
tailgate  party  area  this  wee- 
kend, Peck  said. 

"We  will  try  to  stop  transport 
of  alcohol  into  the  stands,  and  if 
we  see  it  there,  we'll  tell  p)eople 
to  get  ridof  it  or  leave  the  area," 
Peck  said.  He  said  the  rule 
would  be  enforced  among  stu- 
dents and  alumni  alike. 

In  addition,  security  guards 
will  also  patrol  the  sidelines  at 
the  rugby  and  soccer  games  on 
Cole  Fieid. 

Preventative  measure 

Bill  Leininger  '86,  president  of 
the  Williams  Alcohol  Aware- 
ness Program,  said  W'AAP 
brought  up  the  issue  of  exces- 
sive drinking  at  the  games 
because  the  deans  had  said  the 
crackdown  at  games  would 
occur,  but  then  it  never 
happened. 

The  crackdown  for  Home- 
coming Weekend  was  then 
agreed  upon  jointly  by  WAAP, 
the    Infirmiry,    the    Dean's 

Office,  Security  and  the  Athletic 
Department. 

Although  WAAP  has  pre- 
viously confined  its  activities  to 
educating  students  and  encou- 
raging them  to  act  more  respon- 
sibly on  their  own,  Leininger 
said  the  enforcement  of  the  rule 
was  necessary  as  a  preventa- 
tive measure. 

"Homecoming  is  such  a  big 
thing  that  some  people  plan  on 


drinking    all    day."    he    said. 
"Football  becomes  the  sidelight 
and  alcohol  becomes  central  to 
going  down   to  Weston.   Some 
people  end  up  drinking  continu- 
ously throughout  thegame...We 
just  hope  that  if  we  can  cut  down 
on  alcohol  use  sometime  during 
the  day.  we  can  cut  down  on 
serious  health  problems  later 
on." 

Leininger  acknowledged  that 
excessive  drinking  "isn't  true 
for  everyone.  "And  he  said  each 
student  will  have  to  decide  how 
much  to  drink  himself.  "If 
someone  wants  to  get  plastered, 
he'll  find  a  way,"  he  said. 

"Ugly  incidents" 

Peck  said  the  step  was  neces- 
sary because  drinking  is  not 
appropriate  at  athletic  events, 
but  has  nevertheless  become 
more  frequent  at  home  games. 

"At  the  Middlebury  game 
there  was  too  much  attention  to 
drinking  and  not  enough  to  the 
game,"  he  explained.  "The  pur- 
pose of  athletic  events  is  not  for 
people  to  get  drunk. 

"There  is  a  potential  for  all 
kinds  of  ugly  incidents  when 
people  are  drunk.  We  want  to 
prevent  irrational  behavior  by 
limiting  where  alcohol  can  be 
consumed,"  Peck  added. 

Peck  would  not  say  if  there 
had  actually  been  such  inci- 
dents so  far  this  year,  saying 
only  that  the  impetus  for  the 
crackdown  was  the  increase  in 
drinking  itself.  He  did  say  one  of 
the  specific  dangers  associated 


with  drinking  at  football  games 
was  that  tans  trying  to  tear 
down  goal  posts  after  the  game 
could  be  hurt,  and  he  said  there 
is  a  state  law  against  tearing 
down  goal  posts. 

"We're  trying  to  promote  the 
social  part  of  the  attiletic 
event,  "  Peck  said.  When  asked 
what  he  would  say  to  students 
who  consider  drinking  to  be  a 
part  of  the  social  event.  Peck 
said  "I  think  you  can  enjoy  an 
event  without  drinking  and  that 
maybe  you  should  go  to  the  Log 
all  afternoon  if  you  can't." 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
R.  Cragin  Lewis  said  he  was  not 
aware  of  much  drinking  by 
alumni  during  football  games. 
"Alcohol  hasn't  seemed  much 
of  a  problem  in  recent  years,  but 
I'm  glad  to  see  the  ban,"  he 
said. 

Perry-Bascom  President 
Tom  Graham  '84  agreed.  "I 
don't  think  it's  that  big  a  deal 
not  to  drink  in  the  stands.  If  peo- 
ple want  to  drink,  they  can  do  it 
at  their  tailgates." 

Other  house  presidents  said 
they  think  the  ban  is  an 
overreaction. 

"People  will  be  upset,  but  I 
can  see  Security's  point,"  said 
Drew  Klein  '84,  president  of 
Pratt  House.  "I  think  it's  a  bit  of 
an  overreaction,  but  it's  not  an 
absolute  inconvenience." 

"It's  a  bit  of  overkill  to  have 
guards  there,  and  there's  some- 
thing about  the  atmosphere  at 
Homecoming  that  you  don't 
want  people  watching  over 
you,"  said  Helen  Mango  '85, 
president    of   Spencer -Brooks 


L 


The  Williams  College  SAB  presents 
A  Homecoming  Dance  Party 

with 

SKUNKADELIQUE 

and  Williams'  own 
visible  means 

Friday,  November  11,  9:00  p.m. 

Greylock  Dining  Hall 
DONT  MISS  IT! 


by 

Gregory  Smith 

Across 

1  Salty 
6  Attentive 
10  Aureole 

14  A    captain     of    the 
Reubenites 

15  Two-dimensional   tab 
ulation 

16  Acknowledge 

17  Standards 

18  Distortion 

19  Lane,  of  Metropolis 

20  Apollo  s  excalama- 
tion'' 

23  Solicit 

24  Emulated  an  eques- 
trian 

25  Deprived 

28  Org   for  musicians 

31  WWII  landing  craft 

32  On  the  leeward  side 
36  Peter's  exclamation'' 

40  Anthracitic  veins 

41  Beverage,  in  Bayonne 

42  Fertilizers 

43  Without  verve 
46  Width,  on  a  ship 

48  — -  and  the  Swan" 

49  Hale  s  exclamation? 

56  Quartet  member 

57  Little  we  see  in 
Nature  that  is  ---": 
Wordsworth 

58  Dirty  —  Eastwood 
role 

59  "A  --  among  ladies  ." 
Shakespeare 

60  Midge 

61  Air  a  view 

62  Xiaoping 

63  Double  curve 

64  Tradition  for  Passover 


Down 

1  Warbled 

2  Redolence 

3  Desparate 

4  Wearer     of    certain 
stripes 

5  —  thousands 

6  Clerical  garment 

7  Seed  coat 

8  Ring 

9  Soviet  news  agnecy 

10  A)ar 

11  Shun 

12  River  through  Tours 

13  Ox.  in  Orkney 

21  Nevertheless 

22  fv^imic  Cicero 

25  Political  coalition 

26  Resound 

27  Capital  of  Latvia 

28  Attention-getters 

29  Such  as  pass  on  the 
--      The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer 


30  CCCX  divided  by  II 

32  Fetch  flies 

33  Invitation  ending 

34  — -    and    the    Detec- 
tives    young-adult  novel 

35  Withold 

37  Grow ---with  me' "  R 
Browning 

38  Japanese     island 
group 

39  Study 

43  Town  on  the  Indus 

44  Potatoes 

45  Missing  link 

46  Contradict 

47  Singer/pianist  John 

48  Hot  wind 

49  Forest,  in  Freiburg 

50  Trademark 

51  Iron  --- 

52  Scottish  slope 

53  Grating 

54  Water  bird 

55  Textile  worker 
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Shaker  Mill  Tavern 

Albany  Road  off  Main,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01266 

(413)  232-8565 

FRIDAYS   IN   NOVEMBER    —  DANCE  NIGHT   with   Lenny   B 
Today's  Hits,  Golden  Oldies  10  30  pm  at  the  Shaker  Mill  Tavern, 
West  Stockbridge,  MA  01266  413-232-8565. 


SATURDAYS  IN  NOVEMBER  -  THE  COMEDY  CONNECTION 
Young,  new  generation  comics  from  Boston's  Original  Comedy 
Showcase   10:30  pm   Shaker  Mill  Tavern,  West  Stockbridge.  MA 
413-232-8565 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd  -  Special  appearance  by  Bev 
Rohlehr,  Marion  Groves  and  John  Colby  9  30  pm  at  the  Shaker 
Mill  Tavern.  West  Stockbridge,  MA  413-232-8565 
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Judge  A.  Leon  Higgenbotham  urged  Williams  students  to  take  the 
initiative  in  fighting  discrimination  in  his  lecture  Friday.     (Glick) 


Tong  calls  for 
tougher  rape  law 

"I  for  one  do  not  like  to  think 
that  my  husband  is  a  live-in 
rapist,"  philosophy  professor 
Rosemarie  Tong  told  a  lecture 
audience  last  Wednesday,  "and 
that  I'm  a  voluntary  sadomaso- 
chist." 

Tong,  speaking  on  "Reform- 
ing Rape  Law,"  defended  the 
existing  status  of  marital  rape 
as  a  crime,  but  opposed  the  view 
of  some  feminists  that  "in  this 
society  all  sexual  intercourse  is 
by  definition  rape."  She  also 
outlined  some  proposed 
reforms  which  would  make 
rape  laws  stricter. 

Some  proponents  of  rape  law 
reform  say  that  juries  should  be 
allowed  to  convict  a  rapist  with- 
out proof  that  the  woman  did  not 
give  the  alleged  rapist  consent. 
Tong  obected  to  the  idea,  often 
referred  to  as  "institutional 
coercion,"  saying  that  it 
reflects  stereotypes  of  male 
dominance  and  female  submis- 
sion, i.e.  that  a  woman  should 
not  be  expected  to  resist  a  man's 
sexual  advances. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  claim  that 
women's  sexual  wants  and 
needs  are  shaped  by  their  cul- 
ture, and  quite  another  to  insist 
that  no  individual  woman  can 
ever  break  the  mold  which  cul- 


ture initially  imposes  upon  her 
sexual  wants  and  needs,"  Tong 
said. 

Tong  outlined  three  basic 
categories  for  most  of  the  rape 
reforms  being  proposed.  The 
first,  the  elimination  of  eviden- 
tiary rules,  has  taken  place 
nationally  on  an  official  level, 
she  said. 

Sexual  history  a  factor 

Tong  said  that  though  22 
states  have  enacted  rape  shield 
laws,  which  make  the  the  rape 
victim's  prior  sexual  history 
irrelevant  to  the  rape  convic- 
tion, even  in  those  states  a 
defense  can  influence  a  jury  by 
citing  the  woman's  sexual  his- 
tory and  reputation. 

Tong  said  she  supports  enact- 
ing shield  laws  in  the  rest  of  the 
states  and  making  existing  laws 
tougher  so  that  testimoney  on  a 
woman's  sexual  history  will  be 
thrown  out  of  court. 

The  second  wave  of  reforms, 
Tong  said,  focus  the  court's 
attention  solely  on  the  rapist. 
The  new  reforms  would  stipu- 
late that  when  certain  condi- 
tions of  coercion  are  present 
(e.g.,  physical  threats,  the  use 
of  a  weapon,  a  victim  under  a 
certain  age),  the  court  does  not 
need  to  ask  the  rape  victim  any 
questions. 

A  third  set  of  reforms  which 
Tong  said  she  supported  would 
classify  rape  as  an  assault. 
"Rape  is  more  a  crime  of  vio- 


lence than  of  sexual  passion," 
she  said.  "Women  should  con- 
ceive of  rape  as  they  conceive  of 
any  assault— a  frightening  and 
possibly  painful  experience,  but 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of," 
Tong  said,  adding  that  rape  is  a 
very  serious  crime  which 
should  not  be  trivialized. 

— John  MvDvrinuH 

Judge:  racism 
must  be  fought 

Judge  A.  Leon  Higgenbotham 
challenged  students  to  take  an 
active  role  in  fighting  racial  dis- 
crimination in  his  lecture  on 
"Race  and  the  American  Legal 
Process"  last  Friday. 

"You  have  been  particularly 
blessed  to  attend  Williams,  and 
you  have  a  great  obligation  to 
prove  that  you're  worthy  to  get 
Involved  in  that  treacherous 
path  to  ascertaining  the  truth," 
said  Higgenbotham,  author  of 
In  the  Matter  of  Color  and  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Wharton  Busi- 
ness School  and  Harvard 
University. 

"People  who  are  basically 
good  can  be  insensitive  on  the 
issue  of  race.  We  can  not  see  the 
cruelty  which  we  impose  on 
those  around  us,"  he  said.  "No 
one  should  ever  feel  guilty  about 
having  had  priviliges;  the  ques- 
tion is  how  you  use  them." 

Higgenbotham  urged  the  Wil- 


liams community,  and  particu- 
larly the  students,  to  "make 
certain  of  our  human  rights  pol- 
icy. We  do  not  carry  forward 
Martin  Luther  King's  dream  if 
we  allow  the  alienation  of  poor 
and  colored  people. 

"Each  of  you  can  make  a  dif- 
ference if  you're  wise  enough  to 
care  about  the  quality  of  life. 
There  is  no  reason  academi- 
cians and  students  should  be 
impotent,"  Higgenbotham  said. 

Progess  has  been  made 

During  the  question  and 
answer  period  following  the  lec- 
ture, political  science  professor 
Kurt  Tauber  questioned 
whether  change  was  possible  in 
a  system  motivated  by  "com- 
petetive  individualism  and 
lacking  a  collective  ethos." 

"My  answer  is  history,"  Hig- 
genbotham replied.  "Having 
women  on  the  court  makes  a  dif- 
ference, and  having  many 
blacks  on  a  college  faculty 
makes  a  difference." 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964 
and  1965,  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  all  had  a  great  impact  on 
society,  he  claimed.  "I  refuse  to 
accept  that  what  has  occurred 
has  been  perfect,  but  it  has 
made  a  profound  difference." 

Higgenbotham  pointed  out  a 
paradox  of  American  govern- 
ment by  noting  that  in  the  same 
week,  the  U.S.  Congress  both 
condoned  the  entrance  of  troops 
into  Grenada,  a  violent  act,  and 
honored  Martin  Luther  King,  a 
man  of  peace,  by  declaring  his 
birthday  a  national  holiday. 

Such  paradoxes  existed  long 
ago,  he  claimed,  specifically  in 
the  practices  of  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Both  were  slave-owners  but 
are  now  hailed  as  symbols  of 
freedom  and  liberalism  in 
American  history.  To  show  this 
side  of  their  practices,  he  said, 
we  must  'pierce  the  invisibility 
of  our  history  books." 

-  Mnrliln  It  fit 


Tastes  like  it 
newr  left  (  ^rmany. 

Steinhauser  Bier  has  authentic  German 
taste.  It  is  brewed  and  bottled  in  Germany 
according  to  the  Punty  Law  of  1516,  which 
allows  only  natural  ingredients.  Then 
Steinhauser  is  shipped  to  Amenca. 
Unchanged.  Uncompromised.  Next  time 
you're  thirsting  for  authentic  German  beer, 
ask  for  a  Steinhauser,  the  one  beer  that 
tastes  like  it  never  left  Germany. 
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Central  America 
reporting  better 

American  media  coverage  of 
Central  America  has  improved 
greatly  in  the  last  20  years,  with 
increased  focus  on  the  world 
balance  of  power  and  human 
rights,  according  to  Dan  Hallin, 
professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  California  in 
San  Diego. 

In  his  lecture  accompanied  by 
news  clips  Oct.  29,  Hallin  illus- 
trated the  change  in  the  Ameri- 
can public's  view  on  foreign 
policy  by  examining  the  early 
1960's  and  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. Americans  then  saw 
all  foreign  conflicts,  such  as 
early  disruptions  in  Laos,  Viet- 
nam and  South  Korea,  in  "the 
global  aspect  of  crisis,"  Hallin 
said. 

Thus,  he  explained,  the  media 
fit  every  crisis  into  a  cold-war 
scheme.  Then,  "American 
intervention  was  never 
doubted,"  he  said. 

Moving  away 

The  American  public  moved 
away  from  its  cold-war  percep- 
tion in  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
but  in  1980  that  was  revived,  he 
said.  One  of  the  first  foreign  pol- 
icy moves  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, according  to  Hallin, 
was  to  use  Central  America, 
before  it  had  surfaced  as  major 
news,  as  an  "ideological 
conflict." 

Journalists  at  the  time  still 
did  not  know  much  at>out  Cen- 
tral America  so  they  reported 
strictly    what    they    heard    at 
press  conferences,  with  no  anal- 
ysis. In  this  way .  Hallin  said,  the 
Reagan    administration    was 
"successful  at  putting  cold-war 
interpretations  in  the  news." 

Continued  on  Page  11 
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Beat  Amherst 

Celebrate  with  Champagne 
CASE  prices  start  at 

$29.95 

Proper  Identification  Requred 


This  Is  what  the  Alice  Aycock  sculpture  looked  like  before  being  demolished  by  Buildings  and 

Grounds  officials  last  July. 

'Williams  College  Museum  of  Art) 


GOOD  LUCK 
WILLIAMS 

JlouSf  of  ^alsl) 

l^pring  ^reet 
litlltamfltoiun.  fHafiBactiuBettB 
413-458-5010 


A  classroom  change  can  do 
wonders  for  scholarship, 

•♦♦Join   us   next    semester    ♦♦♦ 


Expedttion    51    m    the  Caribbean 

27    Dece^^ber    1983    -   21    March    1984 

•  Earn   a  full   sen^ester's   ccHege   credit 

•  Ccjrses   in   manne   b'ologv,   oceanography, 

marine   affairs  &    nautical    science 

•  Sail   on   a   tall    ship 

•  ^v^ake   a  significant    scientific   contribution 


V      .  jJ«t 


1                                    Mail    this    coupon   to   us 

'                    Ocean  Research  &  Education   Society 

1     19  Harbor  Loop.  Gloucester  MA   01930   (617)283-1475 

'                Send   me    information   about    Expedition    51 

1          QSend   me   information  about   other  ORES  programs 

1  Name 

1  Address 

1                                                                     Zip 

1  Phone   ( 

) 

1  School 

^^    ^^M,     ^^M    ^^     ^^    ^^    ^^M    ^^    ^^M.    ^HM.   ^^M.    «^M.   m^m.    ^^m.    «^&    ^^b.  ^^^   ^^  ^^&    « 

Annual 


Ski  and  Skate  Sale 


Pine  Cobble  School—Williamstown 


Friday,  November  11th 
12:00  noon  -  7:00  pm 

Saturday,  November  12th 
10:00  am  -  12:00  noon 

On  Sale  —  New  &  Used 

Equipment  &  Clothing  for  all  Sports 

Donations  and  Consignments 

Free  Admission,  Door  Prizes.  Ski  Movies 

Benefit  of  the  Scholarship  Fund 


Aycock  sculpture 


Continued  from  Page  1 

part  of  the  Williams  College 
Museum  of  Art's  permanent 
collection,  has  been  published  in 
various  art  books  and  maga- 
zines including  the  textbook 
used  by  the  Art  Department's 
Advanced  Painting  Class.  Each 
year  Epping  took  some  of  his 
students  to  the  site  to  study  and 
discuss  the  piece.  A  request  tor 
information  about  the  piece  for 
publication  was  received  by  the 
College  Museum  as  recently  as 
last  January. 

"I  regret  that  it  was  des- 
troyed," saidChandlc.  "noone 
person  can  be  blamed." 
Chandler  said  that  he  used  to  go 
down  to  visit  the  piece  and  had 
noticed  that  it  was  not  well  kept 
up. 

•Look  silly" 

"We  didn't  realize  it  was  a 
valuable  art  object,  "said  Reed. 
"I'm  really  sorry— but  what  can 
you  say.  It  made  us  look  silly." 

According  to  Wassenar,  no 
one  at  Buildings  and  Grounds 
knew  the  "mound"  to  be  an  art 
work.  "One  of  the  workers 
remembered  that  (in  1974]  a 
group  of  students  came  to  us 
and  asked  us  to  dig  a  hole.  Our 
people  were  under  the  impres 
sion  that  the  students  were 
building  a  mock-up  of  a  fallout 
shelter  as  a  Winter  Study  pro- 
ject," Wassenar  said. 

"When  we  begin  to  build  the 
third  storage  facility  this 
summer  (two  already  existed], 
somebody  saw  it.  Norman 
Quinn,  Buildings  Supervisor, 
asked  me  what  it  was.  We  asked 
throughout  the  Department  and 
we  got  the  story  about  the  fal- 
lout shelter,"  said  Wassenar. 

•Bomb  it" 

"Bill  Steuer  of  Campus  Secur- 
ity remembered  being  told  that 
it  was  a  cover  for  a  well.  We 
climbed  in,  but  there  was  no 
well.  It  wasn't  well  kept  and  it 
didn't  appear  that  it  was  any- 
thing that  anyone  wanted.  I  take 
full  responsibility.  I  told  them  to 
bomb  it. 

"There  were  no  markings  on 
the  piece  to  identify  it  as  a  piece 
of  art,"  said  Wassenar.  He  said 
there  is  no  written  record  of  the 
piece  at  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  Art  Department  notified 
Buildings  and  Grounds  about 
the  piece  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  other  two  storage  buildings 
were  built  near  the  sculpture. 
According  to  Art  Professor  E.J. 
Johnson,  several  members  of 
the  Art  Department  got 
together,  fearing  the  piece 
might    someday    be    inadver- 


Artist 
responds 

When  informed  by  the 
Record  that  her  sculpture 
had  been  destroyed,  artist 
Alice  Aycock  said  that  she 
was  "sad.  I  didn't  know 
whether  it  had  lasted,  or 
whether  anybody  had  cared. 
I  didn't  know  that  the 
Museum  had  taken  it  in.  It's 
too  bad  that  it  was  des- 
stroyed." 

The  Williams  College  piece 
was  one  of  Aycock's  early 
works.  Aycock  became 
known  for  these  works.  Few 
other  examples  of  her  early 
work  have  survived. 

Asked  if  she  intended  the 
sculpture  to  be  permanent, 
I  she  said,  "thewhole  idea  was 
that  it  would  become  part  of 
the  landscape.  I  planted 
grass  on  the  mound  liefore  I 
left  so  that  it  would  survive 
the  winter. ..My  great  expec- 
tation, I  guess,  my  secret 
fantasy  is  that  someone 
would  come  along  and  value 
those  works— that  someone 
would  come  along  and  keep 
them  up. 

"It  was  made  out  of  earth 
partly  for  financial  reasons 
and  partly  for  aesthetic  rea- 
sons," she  said.  "It  didn't 
announce  itself  as  a  piece  of 
'art'— that  was  one  of  its 
issues.  But  it  did  need  some- 
thing, a  plaque  or  something. 

"It  was  very  important  in 
my  early  work,"  she  said.  "It 
was  architecture.  It  was 
house  and  tomb  at  the  same 
time. 

"I'm  in  shock,"  said 
Aycock.  "I  guess  what  you 
don't  know  won't  hurt  you. 
I'll  be  depressed.  I'll  be 
unhappy.  It  was  one  of  the 
very  first  places  (William- 
stown]  that  I  built  in  a  public 
form." 

Aycock  told  the  Record 
that  she  might  be  interested 
in  coming  back  to  Williams 
to  build  another,  perhaps 
more  permanent,  piece. 


tantly  destroyed  because  it  was 
not  easily  recognizable  as 
sculpture. 

They  decided  to  inform  then- 
Director  of  the  Physical  Plant 
Peter  Welanetz  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  art.  Art  professor  Whit- 
ney Stoddard  spoke  personally 
with  Welanetz  about  the 
sculpture. 

Welanetz  retired  last  year, 
apparently  without  leaving  any 
written  record  of  his  conversa- 


tion. Welanetz  was  unavailable 
for  comment. 

Williams  College  Museum 
Director  Thomas  Krens,  who 
was  involved  in  bringing 
Aycock  to  Williams,  noted,  "We 
selected  a  location  on  College 
property  that  was  unused  at 
that  time— but  we  neither 
received  nor  requested  from  the 
administration  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
assurances  that  the  piece  could 
be  kept  In  perpetituity." 

Art  Department's  fault 

"I  feel  badly  about  the  piece  If 
it  is  of  some  significance,"  said 
Wassenar,  "but  the  fault  lies 
with  the  Art  Department.  They 
should  have  written  a  memo,  or 
identified  the  piece  with  a 
plaque  nearby.  I  don't  think 
they  were  very  responsible  in 
maintaining  it.  A  casual  phone 
call  doesn't  show  the  impor- 
tance they  now  say  it  has." 

Wassenar's  memo  to  the  Art 
Department  outlining  ways  that 
any  other  art  like  the  Aycock 
might  be  protected  suggests 
that  works  be  clearly  identified 
with  signs  or  protected  with 
fencing,  and  the  Buildings  and 
Grounds  should  be  notified  in 
writing. 

Art  professor  Epping  agreed 
that  an  Inventory  of  works  and 
their  location  on  campus  would 
have  prevented  the  destruction 
of  the  Aycock,  but  sees  the 
demolition  as  part  of  a  larger 
problem.  "They  asked  the  right 
questions:  What  is  it?  Why  is  it 
here?"  said  Epping,  "They 
asked  all  of  the  same  things  stu- 
dents ask  about  It.  That  ques- 
tioning is  central  to  the 
education  that  goes  on  here.  I 
use  the  sculpture  every  year  as 
a  teaching  tool  and  we  discuss 
those  questions.  The  sculpture 
asks  those  questions. 

Larger  questions 

"If  we  decide  that  it's  not 
functional  then  what  do  we  do? 
Do  we  as  a  culture  destroy 
things  that  we  don't  under- 
stand? It's  a  comment  when  we 
do,"  said  Epping.  "There's  a 
larger  issue  that  if  something 
appears  insignificant  to  me,  do  I 
have  the  authority  to  tear  It 
down?" 

"It  shouldn't  have  been  des- 
troyed," said  Johnson.  "1  think 
they  should  have  checked 
farther  than  they  checked,  but 
It's  Impossible  to  blame  one 
person." 


Latin  America 
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Continued  from  Page  9 

Hallin  said  other  media  con- 
cerns, such  as  the  current 
human  rights  perspective, 
came  about  from  journalistic 
doubts  about  the  administra- 
tion. 


Violence  exaggerated 

The  media's  exaggeration  of 
violence  grew  out  of  journalists 
tending  to  present  the  crisis  as 
Irrational  and  barbaric,  he  said. 
In  this  way  the  journalist  are 
challenging  the  predominant 
"fortress  America"  Ideal  In 
which  the  United  States  feels  Its 
duty  Is  to  bring  civilization  to 
the  "barbaric  world,"  he 
explained. 

Hallin  concluded  by  noting 
that  although  American  cover- 
age of  the  situation  In  Central 
America  Is  an  object  of  criti- 
cism, it  is  better  than  before.  In 
the  past,  he  said,  the  only  way  a 
Central  American  country 
could  merit  American  coverage 
was  by  "coups,  communism  or 
catastrophes." 

— Sandy  Hopper 

Author  praises 
chicken  kickers 

Michael  Mooney,  editor  of 
Harper's  magazine,  gave  a 
humorous  lecture  last  Monday 
on  why  writers  must  also  be  sto- 
rytellers, saying  "the  writer's 
Instinct  is  to  notice  not  what 
someone  said,  but  whether  or 
not  the  person  is  a  chicken 
kicker." 

He  explained  by  recounting 
his  experience  as  a  sp)eech  wri- 
ter on  President  Lyndon  John- 
son's campaign.  Mooney  said  he 
sp>ent  much  of  his  time  sitting  on 
a  train  listening  to  Johnson 
make  the  same  speech  again 
and  again  to  Southern  railway 
station  crowds. 

In  one  particular  town,  Moo- 
ney said,  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
presented  with  a  chicken  by  two 
local  children.  She  accepted  the 
chicken  graciously  and  held  it 
while  waving  as  the  train  left 
the  station.  As  soon  as  the  train 
was  out  of  the  crowd's  sight, 
Mooney  watched  Mrs.  Johnson 
drop-kick  the  chicken  forty 
yards  into  the  woods. 


What's  Homecoming 

without  a  stop 

it 


King's  Liquor  Store? 

Purveyors 

of  Strong  Waters  for 

Ephpersons 

and  animals 

since  1946. 


'I  began  to  wonder  about  the 
Johnsons,"  he  said. 

"Writers  write  down  when 
someone  kicks  a  chicken,"  he 
explained.  "I  collect  notebooks 
full  of  chicken  kickers.  Know 
why?  I  like  chicken  kickers. 
You  have  to  practice  to  kick  a 
chicken." 

Zeppelin  had  good  lines 

Mooney  said  he  considers 
himself  primarily  a  storyteller, 
but  acknowledged  he  Is  a  suc- 
cessful writer.  He  Is  the  author 
of  eight  books  translated  Into  22 
languages.  His  book  The  Hln- 
denburg  was  made  Into  a  movie 
starring  George  C.  Scott. 

"The  film  was  horrible.  The 
Zeppelin  had  all  the  lines,"  Moo- 
ney said.. 

Aside  from  storytelling,  Moo- 
ney addressed  the  economic 
concerns  of  today's  aspiring 
writer.  He  said  It  is  possible  to 
make  money  as  a  writer,  but 
that  success  Involves  years  of 
practice  and  a  "love  of  craft." 

Mooney  sees  poor  writing 
skills  and  Inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics  as  the  grea- 
test problem  facing  today's 
writer. 

"Thirty  out  of  31  manuscripts 
written  are  by  people  who  don't 
know  the  basic  skills,"  he  said. 

Mooney  also  discussed  the 
role  of  the  writer,  saying  "the 
writer's  task  Is  to  put  Into  story 
form  the  sense  that  the  com- 
munity has  of  Its  own  memory.  I 
copy  down  the  world  as  I  see  It, 
In  paragraphs,  one  by  one.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  god- 
damn truth.  I  just  write  what  I 
see. 

—  Meg  McClelland 


Endowment  growth  will  not 
affect  tuition,  faculty  hiring 


years.  He  said  this  Is  because 
Williams  uses  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Price  Index  to  determine 
the  tuition.  According  to  Reed, 
this  rate  has  t)een  above  the  CPI 
for  the  past  several  years  and 
therefore  tuition  Increases  have 
also  been  above  the  Inflation 
rate. 

Five  to  six  percent 

* '  I  would  expect  an  increase  of 
between  five  and  six  percent," 
Reed  predicted  for  next  year's 
tuition. 

The  Trustee's  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  meet  In  December  to 
discuss  any  new  matters  which 
should  be  funded  by  the  endow- 
ment, but  Reed  said  there  will 
be  no  major  new  projects  In  the 
physical  plant  or  in  faculty  hir- 
ing. The  most  critical  projects, 


by  R.  DeMott 

The  College  will  not  imme- 
diately cash  In  on  the  windfall  it 
enjoyed  when  the  value  of  Its 
endowment  Increased  by  50  per- 
cent this  summer  to  $163  mil- 
lion, said  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer  William  Reed.  He 
said  the  Increase  will  not  be 
used  to  lower  tuition. 

"This  dramatic  Increase  [In 
the  College's  endowment]  Isn't 
going  to  make  a  dramatic 
change  In  the  College  tomor- 
row, next  week,  next  month,  or 
next  year,"  Reed  said.  "Only  If 
it  continues  this  way  over  the 
long  term  will  we  consider 
changing  our  spending 
policies." 

Reed  cited  the  unpredictabil- 
ity of  the  stock  market  as  a  rea- 
son to  be  cautious,  and  said  the 
College  has  a  responsibility  to 
its  donors  not  to  take  risks  fis- 
cally. He  explained  that  Willi- 
ams hasn't  changed  Its 
spending  policy  during  very  bad 
years  and  won't  change  it  dur- 
ing one  very  good  one  either. 

Reed  noted  that  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  the  tuition,  which  is 
$11,600  for  the  current  1983-84 
academic  year,  has  been  above 
the  national  consumer  price  College  Treasurer  Will  Reed  explains  why  tuition  will  continue  tc 
Index  (CPI)  for  the  past  several  '"'se   despite  the  recent  50  percent  increase  In  the   College's 

endowment. 


such  as  the  construction  of  the 
new  gym,  are  already 
accounted  for  In  the  College 
budget  and  there  Is  no  need  to 
take  money  from  the  endow- 
ment to  cover  them.  Reed  said. 
"We  will  not  add  superfluous 
things  just  because  we  have 
money,"  he  said. 

Every  year  Williams 
Increases  the  amount  of  money 
It  takes  out  of  endowment  and 
puts  Into  general  operating 
expenses  by  nine  percent,  Reed 
said.  He  said  this  year  that 
amounts  to  $5.7  million.  "The 
most  they  [the  Trustees]  will 
add  at  the  Decemt)er  meeting 
would  be  an  extra  half  to  one 
million  dollars"  for  Incidental 
expenses  which  may  arise,  he 
said. 
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Find  out  why  the  Morgan  banker 
marches  to  a  different  drummer 

Cc>mc  to  an  intormational  meeting  aKuit  a  career  in  hanking. 
Tilk  with  scMiie  young  hankers  frcMii  Morgan  Guaranty  Tnist 
Company  ot  New  York.  We'll  give  you  straight  information 
aKuit  what  working  for  an  international  hank  is  really  like. 

No  matter  what  your  major  is,  we  think  you  ought  to  think 
ahout  Morgan. 

Mc^nJay,  Ncwemher  14  at  4  PM 
Stetson  Hall,  Career  Q)unseling  (.Office 


The  Morgan  Bank 

The  Mor}.^an  Bank  i>  .in  cciii.il  np[\>rriinit\  cnipkncr. 
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HAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  NEXT  YEAR? 


PERHAPS  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  DECIDE. 


THE  ANDOVER  COMPANIES  IS  A  PROPERTY  AND  CASUALTY 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  LOOKING  FOR  GOOD  CANDIDATES 
FOR     OUR     MANAGEMENT     TRAINING     PROGRAM.    THIS   IS  A 
SALARIED  POSITION  WITH  EXCELLENT  BENEFITS  AND 
UNLIMITED  CHANCES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT. 


^* 


' 


THE  ANDOVER  COMPANIES  WILL  BE  VISITING  WILLIAMS  ON 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th.  AN  INFORMATIONAL  SEMINAR 
WILL  BE  PRESENTED  IN  STETSON  HALL  AT  7:00  P.M. 
COME  BY  AND  LISTEN  IN. 


TP^E     .A.]>^ D  O X^E  Fl      C  O  TVC F».A.Tsr I E  S 


MERRIMACK     MUTUAL    FIRE    INSURANCE    CO 
FOUNDED     1826 


■  AY    STATE     INSURANCE    CO 
FOU  NDED     1  055 

ANDOVER,     MA88ACHU8ETT 


CAMBRIOOE    MUTUAL    FIRE    INSURANCE    CO. 
FOUNDED    1  S33 

o  1  a  1  o 


TELEPHONE       (OI7)       '47B-3300 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  ANDOVER  COMPANIES,  STOP  BY 

YOUR  OFFICE  OF  CAREER  COUNSELING 


College  plans  construction 
of  Spring  Street  building 


by  Stuart  Smith 

and  Joe  Ehlers 

The  College  has  approved 
final  plans  for  the  new  commer- 
cial office  building  which  the 
College  will  build  at  the  south 
end  of  Spring  Street.  Contrac- 
tors are  scheduled  to  submit 
bids  on  the  project  during  the 
third  week  of  November. 

"If  the  weather  holds,  con- 
struction should  be  able  to  begin 
by  December  1,"  said  William 
Kirby,  the  Williamstown  archi- 
tect who  designed  the  building. 
"If  we  can  hold  to  that  timeta- 
ble, the  building  should  be  fin- 
ished and  ready  for  occupancy 
by  late  spring." 

Winthrop  Wassenar,  Director 
of  Physical  Plant  for  the  Col- 
lege, noted  that  whether  or  not 
construction  can  begin  this  win- 
ter obviously  depends  on  the 
weather,  but  the  College  cer 


tainly  is  going  to  try.  "It's  just 
going  to  be  a  waiting  game,"  he 
said. 

"The  building  will  contain 
five  stores  and  a  bank  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  four  offices  on 
the  second  floor,"  Kirby 
explained,  (ioodman's  Jewel- 
ers, which  is  being  displaced  by 
construction  of  the  new  gym, 
and  Salvatore's,  the  Travel 
Store  and  the  Berkshire  Bank, 
will  all  move  into  the  new 
building. 

An  unfinished  parking  lot  has 
already  been  built  behind  the 
building  site  to  provide  parking 
for  construction  workers  and  a 
work  area  for  the  contractor. 
The  lot  will  be  paved  and  fin- 
ished next  spring  when  the 
building  is  completed,  Kirby 
said. 


The 


"Common  wall" 

Williams   News   Room, 


which  is  also  being  forced  out  by 
the  new  gym,  will  rent  Salva- 
tore's present  space.  Billy  Par- 
adise, owner  of  the  News  Room, 
said  the  move  will  give  him 
twice  as  much  space.  "It 
shouldn't  hurt  business  at  all," 
he  said. 

The  retail  space  which  the 
College  is  building  on  Spring 
Street  "will  be  separate  but 
immediately  adjacent"  to  the 
gym,  Wassenar  said.  "They  will 
share  a  common  wall,  "but  they 
are  physically  connected  only 
by  a  break  in  the  wall  on  the 
second  floor,"  he  said. 

Because  of  this,  he  added, 
"there  isalotof  flexibility  in  the 
building  process.  It  probably 
makes  more  sense  to  tear  down 
the  existing  stores  and  build  the 
new  ones  after  the  new  pool  and 
gym  have  already  been  built." 


Octet 


Continued  from  Page  6 
groups,  the  Dartmouth  Airs,  whose  songs  ranged 
from  "I'm  a  Son-of-a-(iun  for  Beer"  to  "Tainted 
Love"  and  the  overture  to  "The  Barber  of 
Seville",  and  the  New  Hampshire  Notables  ( from 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire),  who  opened 
their  set  with  the  Andrew  Sisters'  classic  "Boogie 
Woogie  Bugle  Boy." 

The  capacity-crowd  audience  supported  all  the 
groups  with  tremendous  applause  and  laughter 
(at  the  jokes  that  is);  Octet  member  Andy  McEl- 
fresh  '85  described  the  audience  as  being  "really 
fired  up." 

Whether  singing  or  hamming  it  up  on  stage,  the 
Octet  projected  tremendous  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  show.  "We  try  to  convey  to  the  audience 


that  we're  up  there  having  a  good  time,"  Walker 
affirmed. 

'Fine  Stinging  group' 

Although  the  individual  members  are  very  dif- 
ferent, the  unity  of  the  Octet  as  a  performing 
group  is  a  necessary  priority.  Costantino  pointed 
out  that  to  achieve  cohesiveness  within  the  Octet, 
members  "have  to  submerge  a  little  of  their  per- 
sonalities in  order  to  make  the  group  work." 

The  result,  he  continued,  is  that  the  Octet  is  "a 
damn  fine  singing  group."  The  members  of  the 
Octet,  in  addition  to  Costantino.  Goforth,  McEl- 
fresh  and  Walker,  are:  Paul  Boocock  '86,  Bruce 
Daniels  '85,  Bill  Galloway  '84,  Rich  Miller  '86  and 
Peter  Pokrant  '85. 


EsUbHshed  1901   P/^lf,,,..,^     G'Tim^ 


Levi's 


Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  ^  MILLER  HIGH  LIFE 

SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Soccer  (8-2-3) 

Williams  1,  Wesleyan  1 
Williams  3,  Siena  0 

Football  (2-4-1) 

Wesleyan  32.  Williams  27 

Men's  Cross-Country 

27th  in  New  Englands 
6th  in  IC4A's 


Women's  Rugby  (5-1-2) 

Williams  14,  Wheaton  0 
Williams  0,  Tufts/MIT  0 

Men's  Rugby 

Williams  19.  Vassar  0 


Sports  Shorts 


Golf 


only  played  golf  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  according  to  Golf  Coach 
Rudy  (ioff. 


Junior  Mike  Hennigan  and 
sophomore  EUenore  Knight 
captured  the  Williams  College 
(iolf  Chammpionship  titles  this 
past  week  at  the  Taconic  Golf 
Club.  Both  players  recorded 
scores  of  68  in  the  final  round  of 
the  match  play  event. 

Hennigan,  the  number  one 
player  on  the  golf  team,  topped 
senior  co-captain  Eric  Boyden 
in  the  fianl  round  after  beating 
Bill  McClements  "85  and  Timmy 
McKone  '87  in  the  quarter  and 
semifinals,  respectively. 
Boyden  reached  the  finals  with 
a  dramatic  victory  over  Chris 
Harned  '85  in  the  semifinals. 

Hennigan's  three-under-par 
round  missed  tying  the  course 
record  by  just  one  shot,  and  was 
the  first  round  under  70  in  his 
career. 

Knight's  victory  capped  a 
rapid  rise  to  glory,  as  she  has 


Skiing 


The  Nordic  and  Alpine  ski 
teams  won  the  Rossignol  Nor- 
dica  soccer  tournament  held  at 
Middlebury  October  30. 

Williams,  3-0-1  in  the  eight- 
team  tournament,  defeated 
Middlebury  1-0  in  the  finals  to 
gain  the  victory.  Earlier,  they 
beat  Whiteface  School  2-0,  tied 
Dartmouth  0-0,  and  crushed  Kil- 
lington  10-0. 

Ned  Jeffries  *85  garnered  the 
shutouts  in  net  for  the  Ephmen. 
John  Pier  '8.5  scored  seven 
goals,  Crawford  Lyons  '84  had 
five,  and  Eric  Russell  '84,  Steve 
Johansen  '84  and  Morten  Moehs 
'86  also  tallied  for  Williams. 

"Now  we  don't  have  to  worry 
about  the  ski  season,"  said  Pier, 
"becuase  whatever  happens 
we're  still  the  soccer  champs." 


Ruggers—  Football— 


Continued  from  Page  14 

from  threatening  with  their  out- 
standing play  and  hard  hitting. 

B's  Complete  Rout 

The  B-side  came  in  to  finish 
off  the  hapless  team  from  Vas- 
sar. Mark  Tompkins  '87  scored 
a  try  around  the  end  and  Roger 
Merriam  '86  converted  to  put 
the  Ephs  up  15-0. 

Williams  was  in  the  Vassar 
zone  most  of  the  half,  thanks  to 
the  fine  play  of  standoff  Matt 
Salisbury  '87.  Salisbury  scored 
Williams'  final  points  on  a  25 
yard  run  after  breaking  several 
tackles. 

Williams'  next  opponent  is 
Amherst.  The  game  will  be 
played  on  Cole  Eield  Saturday 
morning  at  11:00. 


SENIORS:The  due  date  for  the 
Olmsted  Prize  approaches 
rapidly'  You  have  benefited  from 
the  skills  of  some  of  your  more 
outstanding  high  school 
teachers— this  is  something  you 
can  do  to  show  your  apprecia- 
tion, and  also  to  set  an  example  in 
secondary  schools  everywhere 
For  more  information,  or  a  copy 
of  the  application,  contact  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  Fred  Stocking 


Continued  from  Page  14 

quick  scores.  Barringer  caught 
a  44-yard  pass  at  3:22  of  the 
third  quarter;  and  halfback 
Mike  Giliberto  dove  in  from  one 
yard  out  at  13:  55  of  the  fourth. 

Eph$»  to  airwaves 

As  the  Ephs  have  done  all 
year,  when  the  going  got  tough, 
they  went  to  the  airwaves.  Willi- 
ams drove  with  the  short  pass, 
utilizing  Hummon  and  tight  end 
Paul  Coleman  '85.  Connolly 
tossed  scoring  passes  to  Crotty 
and  reciever  John  McCarthy  '84 
within  the  game's  last  four  min- 
utes, setting  the  stage  for 
another  Williams  come-from- 
behind  miracle  finish. 

However,  Wesleyan.  due 
after  last  year's  27-24  last- 
second  defeat,  iced  the  game 
with  a  62-yard  Barringer  recep- 
tion at  2:26  of  the  fourth  quar- 
ter; between  the  McCarthy  and 
Crotty  touchdowns. 

Williams  faces  arch-rival 
.Amherst  at  Weston  Field  on 
Homecoming  Saturday  at  1:30. 
Amherst  trounced  Wesleyan 
earlier  this  season  and  Williams 
could  knot  the  Little  Three 
championship  in  a  three-way  tie 
with  a  victorv  Saturdav. 
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Booters  tie  Wesleyan; 
face  Jeffs  tomorrow 


Cardinals  surround  halfback  Sean  Crotty  '84  in  Wesleyan's  32-27  win.  (Ruderman) 

Gridders  lose  on  road  again: 
Cardinals  fly  to  32-27  win 


by  Paul  Meeks 

The  football  team's  travelling 
nightmare  continues:  weak 
pass  defense,  fumbles,  penal- 
ties and  generally  sloppy  play 
squashed  Williams'  hopes  of 
sole  possesion  of  the  Little 
Three  Crown  in  1983,  as  Wes- 
leyan defeated  Williams  32-27  in 
Middletown  Saturday. 

In  the  friendly  confines  of 
Weston  Field  the  Ephs  are  unde- 
feated at  2-0-1.  but  area  misera- 
ble 0-4  on  the  road. 

Ironically,  the  Eph  offense 
moved  the  ball  on  the  Cardinals 
easily,  but  costly  fumbles,  men- 
tal errors  and  poor  officiating 
halted  key  drives.  Williams 
dominated  possesion:  20  first 
downs  to  Wesleyan's  12  and  81 
total  plays  for  412  yards  to  56  for 
353  yards  for  the  Cardinals. 

Wesleyan's  stellar  split  end 


Bob  Barringer  was  a  thorn  in 
the  Ephs'  side  all  day.  He 
caught  six  passes  for  253  yards 
(Of  the  team's  353  total)  and 
three  touchdowns.  The  Cardi- 
nals rarely  wasted  time  driving 
the  ball  downfield,  looking  for 
Barringer  early  and  often  for 
big  plays. 

Williams  strikes  first 

After  a  scoreless  first  quar- 
ter, Eph  fullback  Ted  Thomas 
'85  plunged  over  from  the  one 
yard  line  at  11:34  in  the  second 
period,  with  Chris  Chapman's 
conversion  making  the  score  7- 
0. 

But  with  2:44  remaining 
before  halftime,  Barringer 
pulled  in  a  spiral  from  quarter- 
back Dan  Ross  and  raced  85 
yards  to  paydirt.  The  conver- 
sion was  blocked  by  Eph  rover 


Jack  McGonagle  '84;  so  Willi- 
ams led  7-6  at  the  intermission. 
Williams  upped  its  lead  to  14-6 
at  6: 16  in  the  third  period  on  a 
21-yard  touchdown  jaunt  by 
Sean  Crotty  '84  and  a  Chapman 
conversion. 

Bad  bounces 

The  resulting  kickoff  epitom- 
ized the  bad  breaks  Williams 
received  all  day.  Dick  Holling- 
ton  '86  jarred  the  ball  loose  in 
tackling  the  Cardinal  returner, 
only  to  have  it  fumbled  to  Wes- 
leyan linebacker  Joel  Finne- 
gan,  who  ran  61  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  But  Ross  was 
sacked  on  a  two-point  conver- 
sion attempt  to  tally  the  score  at 
14-12  Williams. 

The  tide  turned  at  this  point, 
and  Wesleyan  rattled  off  two 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Ruggers  win  one; 
tie  Tufts/M.I.T. 

The  women's  rugby  team  beat  Wheaton  14-0 
and  then  tied  M. I. T.  Tufts  0-0  to  bring  their 
record  to  5-1-2  Saturday. 

Despite  poor  officiating  and  two  injuries,  the 
women  ruggers  had  no  trouble  dismembering  the 
sloppy  Wheaton  team.  Scrum  half  Stephanie 
Jacon  '87  scored  the  first  try  on  a  five-yard  run 
from  a  penalty  early  in  the  first  half.  Liz  Gardner 
'87  made  the  conversion  to  put  Williams  up  6-0  at 
halftime. 

The  second  half  was  characterized  by  long  easy 
runs  by  scrummies  Allison  Martin  '85  and  Sara 
Harkness  '85  and  beautifully  set  rucks  by  the  Wil- 
liams scrum.  Sunica  "Sunny"  Edelstien  ran  in  a 
try  from  a  ruck  on  the  Tufts  five  yard  line  early  in 
the  second  half  and  scored  again  on  a  diagonal 
run  from  ten  yards  out  late  in  the  game. 

Hefty  ruggers 

Fifteen  minutes  after  the  Wheaton  game  the 
tired  Williams  team  faced  a  large  tough  club  com- 
posed of  hefty  ruggers  from  both  MIT  and  Tufts. 
Sarah  Kc-ohane  '84,  Sarah  Murphy  '86.  and 
Franny  Greenleaf  '87  added  new  life  to  the  scrum 
but  in  spite  of  a  few  close  line-outs,  Williams 
remained  unable  to  score. 

The  second  half  revealed  the  Williams  defense, 
as  most  of  the  period  was  played  behind  the  Willi- 
ams 22.  Tough  scrumdowns,  great  kicking  by  ful- 
lback Gardner,  consistent  tackling  by  the  entire 
line,  and  a  single  handed,  body-sacrificing  effort 
by  hooker  Diana  Roberto  '86  to  prevent  the  ball 
from  being  touched  down  in  the  try-zone  saved  the 
tie. 

On  Homecoming  Saturday  the  team  plans  to 
Beat  Amherst  in  their  final  game,  at  11:  (K)  on 
Poker  Flats. 


Men  beat  Vassar 
as  sides  combine 

by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  Williams  Rugby  Club  continued  its  fine  sea- 
son with  a  19-0  drubbing  of  Vassar  on  Cole  Field 
last  Saturday.  Due  to  the  last  minute  cancellation 
by  the  scheduled  opponent,  Vermont  Law,  Willi- 
ams was  forced  to  play  all  sides  against  one  Vas- 
sar side.  Each  side  played  one  half  with  the  C-side 
half  not  counting  toward  the  final  score. 

A's  start  fast  9-0 

In  the  opening  minute  of  play  Williams  took  the 
ball  deep  into  the  Vassar  zone  on  a  long  jaunt  by 
senior  co-captain  Hugh  Huizenga.  Bob  Ause  '85 
scored  three  points  on  a  penalty  kick  soon  after 
that  and  Williams  had  all  it  needed. 

After  spending  most  of  the  half  in  the  Vassar 
zone  only  a  few  yards  from  scoring,  Williams 
scored  a  try  by  Ken  Deveaux  *85.  Ause  converted 
the  try  to  put  Williams  up  9-0  at  the  half.  Mike 
Kolster  '85  and  Edmund  O'Toole  '86  kept  Vassar 
Continued  on  Page  13 


by  Greg  Leeds 
and  Mike  Best 

The  men's  soccer  team 
played  a  tough  game  which 
ended  1-1  at  Wesleyan  Satur- 
day. The  Ephmen  missed  two  or 
three  good  scoring  opportuni- 
ties early  In  the  game.  Coach 
Michael  Russosald,  "We should 
have  won,  but  were  not  able  to 
capltilize  on  their  mistakes." 

Offensively  Williams  started 
strong,  scoring  first.  John 
Campbell  '84  assisted  Paul  Wil- 
liamson '86  on  a  pretty  goal  at 
14: 28  in  the  first  period. 

Wesleyan  responded  with  a 
tough  offensive  drive  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  period.  At 
34:  50.  Isaac  Shongwug  chipped 
a  20-yard  shot  over  Williams 
goalkeeper  Ted  Murphy  '85  to 
tie  the  score. 

The  remainder  of  the  game 
was  fairly  even.  Williams  fin- 
ished with  22  shots,  10  of  which 
were  on  goal,  as  opposed  to  Wes- 
leyan's 20  shots,  with  only  4  on 
goal. 

Williams  was  playing  without 
strong  defenseman  Mark 
Schroeder  '86.  who  is  out  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  and  the 
playoffs.  Jamie  Kornbluh  '84 
played  well  as  his  replacement. 

Smash  Siena 

Last  Tuesday  the  Ephmen 
beat  Siena  3-0  in  a  sloppily- 
played  and  poorly-officiated 
game  at  Cole  Field. 

"We  played  well  enough  to 
win",  said  Russo.  "but  wedldn't 
take  advantage  of  all  our 
opportunities". 

Williams    was    clearly    the 


superior  team,  outshooting 
Siena  31-8  and  having  13  corner 
kicks  to  Siena's  one.  The  Siena 
goalie  was  forced  to  make  21 
saves,  while  Murphy  needed 
just  three. 

Eph  scoring 

The  Ephmen  scored  twice  in 
the  first  half.  At  14: 50,  William- 
son put  in  a  header  off  an  assist 
from  Schroeder.  Six  minutes 
later,  Clark  Otley  '86  netted  a 
goal  with  an  assist  from 
Campbell. 

Nine  and  a  half  minutes  into 
the  second  half,  Campbell  fin- 
ished the  scoring  for  the 
Ephmen. 

The  referees  did  not  have 
good  control  of  the  game,  and 
when  they  tried  to  take  control, 
it  was  often  controversial:  Sie- 
na's Joe  GanzlUo  was  ejected 
from  the  game  merely  for  yel- 
ling after  l)eing  tripped.  Fortu- 
nately, the  officiating  was  not  a 
factor,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ephs  dominated  so  completely. 

Playoffs  look  good 

NESCAC  (the  New  England 
Small  College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence) will  have  its  own  playoff 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Four 
of  the  eleven  NESCAC  schools 
will  be  invited. 

With  their  8-2-3  record,  Willi- 
ams is  looking  good  going  into 
the  playoffs. 

The  Ephmen,  seeded  second, 
will  play  third-seed  Amherst  (6- 
2-3)  tomorrow  at  2:00  at  Cole 
Field,  while  Colby  travels  to  top 
seed  Middlebury  (8-1-4).  The 
finals  will  be  at  the  higher  seed 
on  Sunday  at  1:00. 


Runners  27th  in  N.E.; 
place  sixth  in  IC4A's 


Blake  Martin  '84  looks  to  pass  in  the  rugby  team's 
19-0  win  over  Vassar  Saturday.         (Lockwood) 


by  Chris  Stearns 

This  past  Saturday  the  men's 
cross  country  team  traveled  to 
Franklin  Park  in  Boston  where 
they  fared  27th  overall  in  the 
New  Englands.  It  was  a  decent 
showing  since  Coach  Peter  Far- 
well  elected  not  to  send  his  top 
seven  runners. 


Kevin  Jenkins  '85,  who 
covered  the  five  mile  course  in 
26:42  to  finish  135th  overall, 
paced  the  Ephrunners.  Next  to 
cross  the  line  for  Williams  in 
173rd  place  was  Chris  Pasko  '87 
in  27:  33,  followed  closely  by  the 
rest  of  the  squad.  Tom  Fitzgib- 
bon,  ten  seconds  behind,  fin- 
ished 177th,  beating  out 
teammate  and  fellow  freshman 
Dave  Grossman  (179th  In 
27:45).  The  final  runner  for  the 
Ephs  was  John  Fisher  '87,  who 
finished  185th  in  27:  45. 

Farwell  said,  "We  did  as 
expected  since  we  weren't  run- 
ning our  top  guys.  Kevin  ran 
real  well  in  a  field  of  over  200. 
The  varsity  was  all  freshman 
except  for  Kevin  and  they  all 
ran  well;  since  they  were  under 
a  little  bit  of  pressure." 

The  J.V.'s  also  ran  with  com- 
posure as  Todd  Sandel  '86  led 
them  in  28: 24  to  finish  95th  over 
all.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Ephmates  Jeff  Cox  '85,  103rd, 
Tim  Pittman  *86.  l()5th,  and 
Mark  Ciilrain  '87.  l()7th.  all  near 


28:50.  Setting  his  personal 
reocrd  for  the  course  in  his  last 
race  as  an  Eph  was  senior  Jeff 
Brainard  In  29:  50  to  finish  114th. 

Sixth  in  IC4A's 

Last  Tuesday  the  varsity  ran 
out  at  Franklin  Park  in  the  pres- 
tigious IC4A's  and  wound  up  in 
sixth  place  overall. 

Leading  the  Ephs  asgain  was 
Co— captain  John  Nelson  '84 
who  cruised  to  17th  place  over- 
all in  a  fast  24: 52.  Next  was  John 
Ellison  '86  In  high  gear  at  25: 19 
to  finish  35th.  Following  closely 
were  Co— captain  Bo  Parker 
'M,  44th,  Brian  Angle  '84,  54th, 
and  Co— captain  Bennett  Yort 
'81  in  77th.  Wrapping  up  things 
for  the  Purple  Wave  were  Mike 
Coyne  '87.  94th.  and  Tom  Pin- 
gree  '86  In  95th  place. 

Commented  Farwell,  'We  did 
as  well  as  we  could  do.  The  five 
teams  ahead  of  us  were  well 
ahead  but  we  deserved  to  beat 
the  teams  close  behind  us." 

Looking  forward  to  this 
upcoming  Saturday's  Division 
Ill's  when  one  of  the  most 
important  meets  of  the  season 
will  take  place,  Farwell  said 
"We're  hoping  for  better  times 
and  that  we'll  have  everybody 
in  one  big  pack.  We  are  ready 
and  John  Nelson  could  qualify 
for  nationals  with  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  varsity 
with  at  least  an  outside  shot." 
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ban 
rock  concerts  to  avoid  damage 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Bralnard 

The  College  is  considering 
prohibiting  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Board  from  holding  any 
more  rock  concerts  in  Chapin 
Hall.  It  says  the  audiences  at 
recent  concerts  have  damaged 
the  auditorium  and  have 
behaved  badly.  Future  concerts 
may  be  held  in  the  Towne  Field 
House. 

According  to  Professor  of 
Music  Douglas  B.  Moore,  the 
problem  has  arisen  over  several 
years,  not  from  one  concert 
only.  He  estimated  that  one  out 
of  three  rock  concerts  causes 
some  kind  of  damage  to  the 
building. 

About  25  seats  were  damaged 
at  the  recent  Marshall  Cren- 
shaw concert,  Moore  said.  He 
said  the  chairs  were  damaged 
when  people  sat  on  the  backs  of 
them,  thus  fracturing  wooden 
crossbars  at  the  top. 

Moore  said  the  broken  chairs 
will  have  to  be  shipped  back  for 
repair  to  the  Michigan  company 
that  manufactured  them,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $100  each.  It  is  pos- 
sible  that    the   colors    of   the 


Chisholm 

hopeful  for 
Jackson's 

candidacy 


by  Daniel  T.  Keating 


repaired  seats  will  not  match 
the  originals  in  Chapin  because 
the  repairers  may  have  to  use 
different  upholstery,  he  added. 
"I'm  also  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  fires  being  set  in  the 
aisles,  and  drinks  being 
smuggled  past  security," 
Moore  said. 

"Takes  its  toll" 

Director  of  Physical  Plant 
Winthrop  Wassenar  said  he 
knew  of  audience  members 
"cutting  seats,  burning  seats 
and  spreading  trash  or  broken 
bottles  on  the  floor... Chapin  has 
very  delicate  furniture  and  was 
not  made  for  rugged  use,"  he 
said.  "All  of  that  takes  its  toll  in 
that  kind  of  facility." 

"We  spent  a  fair  amount  of 
money  to  get  Chapin  in  shape 
three  years  ago,  and  it's  discou- 
raging to  see  it  go  downhill," 
said  Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor. 

"I  can  see  their  point,"  said 
Arunas  Gudaitas  '84,  chairman 
of  the  Student  Activities  Board, 
which  sponsors  the  concerts. 
"The  damage  is  real.  But  it 
would  be  a  shame  if  pop  con- 


certs were  taken  out  of  Chapin. 
And  I  don't  think  that  amount  of 
damage  will  be  repeated. 

"There  was  some  confusion 
between  ourselves  [SAB]  and 
security  as  to  whether  people 
would  be  allowed  to  move  in  the 
aisles"  at  the  Crenshaw  con- 
cert, Gudaitas  explained.  As  a 
result  there  was  dancing  there, 
including  on  the  chairs,  he  said. 
Usually,  dancing  is  not  allowed 
at  all. 

Gudaitas  also  said  that  the 
damages  Moore  referred  to 
have  happened  over  a  ten-year 
period,  and  that  there  hasn't 
been  a  fire  in  an  aisle  in  at  least 
four  years. 

"Non-Williams  people" 

O'Connor  said  he  thinks  the 
damage  is  caused  because  "a 
lot  of  non-Williams  people  come 
who  don '  t  care  about  the  College 
at  all.  Of  course  the  SAB  says  it 
has  to  admit  non-students  so  it 
can  fill  the  place  and  minimize 
its  loses. 

"One  solution  would  be  to 
stick  the  SAB  with  the  dam- 
ages," O'Connor  said,  but 
Continued  on  Page  5 


This  crowd,  rocking  earlier  this  year  at  the  Marshail  Crenshaw 
concert,  may  not  do  any  more  dancing  in  Chapin  l-lall  if  College 
officials  have  their  way.  (Scheibe) 


Former  U.S.  congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm 
predicted  last  Tuesday  that  "blacks  and  women 
are  a  political  MX,  capable  in  1984"  of  making 
Jesse  Jackson  an  important  force  in  the  race  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination. 

Chisholm  told  an  audience  of  300  in  Chapin  Hall 
that  Jackson's  recent  declaration  reflects  the  ris- 
ing political  motivation  of  black  people  in  this 
country,  which  she  said  is  at  an  all-time  high.  She 
called  Jackson's  candidacy  a  continuation  of 
what  she  began  in  1972  when  she  was  the  first 
black  and  the  first  woman  to  run  for  president. 

"Jackson's  candidacy  is  not  gonna  make  him 
president,"  she  said.  "We  know  that.  If  he  can  go 
to  the  Democratic  Convention  with  250  delegates, 
he  will  be  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Any  white 
male  that  wants  to  be  president  will  have  to  deal 
with  Jackson." 

If  he  has  as  many  as  300  delegates,  Jackson 
could  be  a  vice  presidential  candidate,  Chisholm 
said.  She  added  she  would  have  two  roles  in  the 
Jackson  candidacy:  as  a  worker  to  gather  women 
voters  for  Jackson  and  as  a  press  spokesperson. 
Jackson's    candidacv   shows    the    inherent 


racism  in  this  country-,  Chisholm  said.  White  can- 
didates have  always  counted  on  black  support, 
she  said,  but  a  black  candidate  cannot  expect  any 
white  support.  She  said  Americans  get  caught  up 
in  words  about  equality,  but  they  do  not  practice 
what  they  preach. 

Chisholm  stressed  the  importance  of  women 
joining  with  blacks  to  fight  for  progress. 

"True  equality  is  not  yet  an  everyday  reality 
for  women  and  blacks  in  America,"  she  said.  The 
two  groups  have  been  able  to  wring  some  conces- 
sions from  the  white  males  in  power,  she 
explained,  but  they  have  done  it  separately  as 
either  blacks  or  women. 

Chisholm  said  policies  will  not  change  until  the 
minorities  are  represented  in  government, 
because  items  do  not  receive  high  priority  until 
they  are  backed  by  specific  advocates  who  also 
have  the  power  to  act. 

"The  bad  old  days  are  past,  but  the  conserva- 
tives want  to  pry  the  lid  off  the  coffin  [of  inequal- 
ity]," she  said.  "We  have  come  too  far  to  be 
danced  backwards  into  what  others  consider  our 
place." 


Shirley  Chisholm,  former  New 
York  Congresswoman,  told  a 
Williams  audience  Tuesday 
that  Jesse  Jackson  will  t>e  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
1984  presidential  election. 

(Ruderman) 


ACSR  winds  down  review, 
approves  Goodyear,  GM 


Eph  tacklers  Ken  MacLeod  '86  and  John  Leahy  '84  upend  an  Amherst  runner  as  Bill  Sperry  '84 
moves  in  for  the  kill  and  Frank  Morandi  '86  watches.  The  Ephmen  were  edged  out  by  the  Lord  Jeffs 
13-14  during  Saturday's  Homecoming  game.  See  story  page  8.  (Khakee) 


by  Sarah  Al)ernathy 

The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility 
gave  a  general  approval  to  the 
South  African  business  practi- 
ces of  Goodyear  and  General 
Motors,  but  found  Exxon's  less 
acceptable,  in  its  meeting  last 
Monday. 

The  ACSR  has  been  reviewing 
24  companies  in  its  portfolio 
concerning  their  employment, 
expansion  and  selling  policies  in 
South  Africa.  It  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionaire  this  summer  to  these 
companies  and  has  sent  out 
other  letters  since  then  to 
further  clarify  several  of  the 
companies'  policies. 

According  to  ACSR  chairman 
and  economics  professor  Ste- 
phen Lewis,  the  24  companies 
include  all  the  portfolio  com- 
panies now  operating  in  South 
Africa.  The  ACSR  is  still  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  three 
companies— Tenneco,  Motorola 
and  Echlin,  an  automotive  parts 


supply  company.  If  the  three 
respond  by  the  time  the  ACSR 
next  meets,  on  Nov.  28,  the 
South  African  review  process 
will  be  essentially  finished. 

However,  Lewis  noted  that 
the  ACSR  will  still  be  responsi- 
ble for  evaluating  the  practices 
of  new  companies  as  they  are 
added  to  the  College  portfolio, 
and  will  continue  to  correspond 
with  companies  which  have  not 
yet  given  a  satisfactory 
response. 

Arthur  Little  report 

Lewis  also  said  the  ACSR  will 
have  to  review  the  latest  Arthur 
D.  Little  Co.  report ,  which  ranks 
how  well  American  companies 
comply  with  the  Sullivan  Princi- 
ples. Arthur  D.  Little  Is  an  Inter- 
national consulting  firm  and  the 
Sullivan  Principles  are  a  set  of 
guidelines  which  stipulate  fair 
employment  practices  for  com- 
panies operating  In  South 
Africa. 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Rock  on 


Although  there  are  some  problems  with  rock  concerts  in 
Chapin  Hall,  the  current  alternatives  make  improving  Chapin 
concerts  a  better  solution  than  banning  them.  Chapin  is  a  valua- 
ble and  delicate  building,  but  the  damage  cited  by  the  College 
could  be  remedied  with  better  solutions  than  moving  concerts  to 
unsuitable  sites. 

The  impetus  for  the  ban  arose  from  damage  to  25  seats  at  the 
Marshall  Crenshaw  concert.  But  that  concert  was  exceptional, 
and  should  not  be  used  to  formulate  policy.  A  misunderstanding 
between  the  Student  Activities  Board  and  security  led  to  a  break- 
down of  decorum.  Most  concerts  do  not  have  any  damage. 

Music  profesor  Douglas  B.  Moore  said  that  damage  happens  at 
one  out  of  three  concerts.  That  ratio  does  not  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  concerts  should  be  banned  from  Chapin.  As  anyone 
who  has  attended  rock  concerts  here  would  know,  Williams  fans 
are  remarkably  well-behaved.  Given  a  choice  between  better 
behavior  and  stricter  enforcement  of  rules  in  Chapin,  or  moving 
to  undesirable  sites,  students  would  be  likely  to  reduce  damage 
even  more. 

If  non-College  fans  are  pinpointed  as  the  source  of  the  problem, 
prices  for  non-Williams  students  could  be  raised  to  reduce  the 
number  of  outsiders  and  help  cover  costs.  Additional  security  and 
expulsion  could  also  be  used  to  reduce  damage. 

The  reason  measures  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  conditions 
in  Chapin  is  that  the  alternatives  are  not  good.  The  Towne  Field 
House  is  the  most  common  site  mentioned,  but  it  has  several 
flaws.  The  tartan  floor  is  easily  damaged.  With  plans  to  put  a  new 
surface  down  in  the  near  future,  the  floor  would  be  a  major 
problem  during  rock  concerts. 

The  field  house  has  a  number  of  other  problems.  Renovations  to 
improve  the  poor  accoustics,  if  feasible,  could  be  bulky  and 
expensive.  Because  the  field  house  is  so  large,  bands  may  feel  like 
they  are  playing  in  an  empty  hall,  inhibiting  performances.  The 
flat  structure  of  the  building  also  makes  it  hard  for  people  behind 
the  front  row  to  see  the  band.  Other  problems  with  the  field  house 
include  the  displacement  of  athletic  teams  and  the  labor  cost  of 
setting  up  and  removing  chairs  and  floor  covering.  Creating  labor 
costs  to  save  damage  costs  is  not  a  solution. 

Another  alternative  site  is  the  Lansing  Chapman  Hockey  Rink, 
but  the  ice  is  down  before  Homecoming  and  all  through  the  win- 
ter. The  accoustics  in  that  building,  which  resembles  an  airplane 
hanger,  are  also  dubious. 

Damage  to  Chapin  Hall  is  not  acceptable.  If  future  destruction 
cannot  be  controlled  or  vaiable  alternatives  arise,  such  as  the 
basketball  court  in  the  new  gymnasium,  a  switch  might  be  wise. 
But  throwing  rock  concerts  out  of  Chapin,  largely  because  of  one 
bad  experience,  would  be  a  mistake. 
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Grow  up 


To  those  few  irresponsible  people  attend- 
ing parties  in  Mission  Park: 

Congratulations  on  nnaklng  life  in  the 
Park  very  unpleasant  for  the  many  peo- 
ple who  live  there.  Tipping  over  the  Coke 
machines,  uprooting  the  water  fountain, 
throwing  half-full  cups  of  beer  and  pul- 
ling fire  alarms  is  too  much.  Stay  in  your 
own  rooms  or  just  grow  up. 

Tom  MacMullln 
Pratt  House 

Rare  thought 

To  the  editor: 

Your  editorial,  "Rest  in  piece" (Nov. 
8 ) ,  included  the  line  "we  should  make  an 
effort  to  learn  from  art  in  a  broader  con- 
text than  pleasure  and  entertainment." 
That's  a  rare  thought  on  this  campus, 
and  I  commend  you.  Williams,  for  years 
a  Berkshire  Institution  of  Social  Sciences 
with  an  extended  fringe  of  popular  cul- 
ture, could  do  with  a  little  examination  of 
the  mysteries,  hopes,  greatness  of  the 
artistic   experience.    I   hope  someone 

listens. 

Kenneth  Roberts 
Professor  of  Music 


Gargoyle 
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To  the  editor: 

The  members  of  Gargoyle  would  like 
to  inform  the  campus  of  the  issues  we  are 
discussing.  Below  is  a  list  of  issues  dis- 
cussed by  this  year's  members  and  any 
proposals  that  we  formulated  in 
response  to  these  issues.  We  would 
appreciate  campus  ideas,  opinions,  and 
suggestions. 

Our  discussions  thus  far  fit  under  two 
general  categories:  l)Center  for  Devel- 
opmental Economics  contact  with  cam- 
pus, and  2)  Freshman  life. 

In  efforts  to  better  integrate  the  exf>e- 
riences  and  activities  of  undergraduate 
students  with  those  of  graduate  students 
at  the  CDE,  Gargoyle  proposed  that  reg- 
ular campus  mail  (calendars.etc.)  be 
sent  to  the  CDE,  and  ( in  conjunction  with 
the  Housing  Committee)  that  CDE  stu- 
dents be  affiliated  with  upperclass 
houses.  Both  proposals  are  being  carried 
out. 

Many  ideas  with  regard  to  Freshman 
life  have  l)een  tossed  around  this  year. 
Two  ideas— J. A.  training  and  course 
advising  by  students  for  students— had 
already  been  taken  on  by  10  to  I . 

We  began  discussion  of  freshman  life 
by  discussing  the  possibility  of  fully  inte- 


grated freshman/upperclass  housing. 
No  proposal  was  made  to  this  end,  but  the 
discussion  led  eventually  to  a  different 
proposal  worked  out  in  coordination  with 
Housing  Committee  President  Phil 
Walsh. 

In  this  plan  small  groups  of  freshmen 
(grouped  by  suite  or  floor)  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  campus  could  be  brought 
together  in  affiliation  with  an  upperclass 
house,  attending  snacks,  parties  and 
other  events.  The  plan  would  facilitate 
better  interaction  between  freshmen  and 
upperclass  students  as  well  as  bringing 
together  freshmen  from  different  parts 
of  campus.  The  Housing  Committee  is 
working  out  the  details  of  the  plan. 

One  topic  currently  under  discussion  is 
the  easing  of  course  load  pressure.  Some 
ideas  include:  a  drop  option  after  nine 
weeks  for  all  courses,  and  a  Pass/Fail 
option  for  one  of  four  courses  only  for 
first-semester  freshman. 

We  welcome  suggestions. 

Members  of  Gargoyle  Society 

Much  ado 

To  the  editor: 

Regarding  Buildings  and  Grounds 
removal  last  summer  of  the  mound  in 
Denison  Park,  which  unbeknowest  to 
them  was  art  work  (unlabelled,  built  ten 
years  ago) :  the  bulldozing  of  the  mound 
was  certainly  unfortunate,  and  Ms. 
Aycock,  the  sculptor,  has  my  sincere 
sympathy. 

Similarly,  however,  I  could  stand  a 
pencil  on  end  on  my  dormitory  stairs  and 
call  it  "Rocket  X-29,"  but,  unlabelled,  it 
would  surely  be  picked  up  by  my  faithful 
custodian,  doing  his  job.  The  site  of  the 
mound  is  now  the  site  of  a  third,  much- 
needed  storage  building;  it  is  not  as 
though  B&G  intentionally  destroyed  a 
piece  of  art.  Thus  do  I  feel  that  any  com- 
plaints to  the  fine  Department  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  of  this  College  are 
entirely  unjustified,  especially  since  no 
written  record  of  the  piece  was  ever 
received. 

The  superb  job  done  year-round  by  the 
Department's  staff  is,  I  think,  often  over- 
looked. When  the  Groundsmen  are  out 
removing  snow  in  the  middle  of  a  frigid 
February  night  this  winter,  I  will  be 
reminded  that  many  here  owe  much  to 
the  few  of  the  B&G  staff. 

Edward  Coakley  '83 

P.S. :  Or  perhaps  the  mound  really  was 
being  used  as  a  fallout  shelter  by  the 
campus's  ubiquitous  squirrels,  who  are 
in  fact  Communist  Agents,  planted  here 
by  the  Party  decades  ago,  to  gradually 
infiltrate  the  College... 
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Woyzeck  opens  in  Downstag 
to  sell-out  audience 


by  Justin  Johnson 

The  Williamstheatre  pro- 
duction of  Woyzeck,  Georg 
Buchner's  avant-garde  relic, 
demands  first-hand  viewing. 
You've  got  to  see  It  to  believe  it. 

Playing  on  the  Downstage 
Nov.  17  through  19,  Woyzeck  is  a 
relentless  compilation  of  dra- 
matic fragments. 

Buchner,  a  vehement  oppo- 
nent of  romanticism,  religion 
and  assorted  palliatives  for  the 
soul,  wrote  this  piece  around 
1830,  never  really  finished  it  and 
dropped  dead  before  anyone 
could  accuse  him  of  thematic 
overkill. 

He  did  not  develop  his  view  of 
man  as  a  product  of  civilization 
so  much  as  posit  It.  Culture  Is 
unnatural.  Love  Is  a  ruse. 
Virtue  Is  a  luxury.  Woyzeck  Is  a 
tirade. 

It's  about  a  man  with  few  Illu- 
sions, although  as  played  by 
Marc  Wolf,  Woyzeck  Is  manl- 
cally  deluded.  Woyzeck  Is  a  self- 
acknowledged  victim  of  doctors 
who  experiment  on  him,  a  mil- 
itary captain  who  moralizes  at 
him  and  a  culture  which  has 
raised  him  soley  for  slaughter. 
His  woman  Marie  Is  a  devout 
tart,  and  she's  cheating  on  him 
with  a  beefcake  Drum  Major. 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Springstreeters'  style 
charms  Chapin  crowd 


Carrie  Bradley  '84  composed  and  performed  the  background 
music  for  the  Williamstheatre  production  of  Woyzeck. 


by  Ned  Ladd 

The  Springstreeters  began 
Homecoming  Weekend  on  the 
right  note  by  filling  Chapin 
with  rich  a  capclla  melody 
last  Friday  in  their  fall 
concert. 

Joining  the  Springstreeters 
were  Miscellania,  a  female 
group  from  Bowdoln,  and  the 
world-famous  Boston  Com- 
mon barbershop  quartet. 

The  Common  delighted  all 
with  strong  voices  and  perfect 
harmony  in  their  renditions  of 
barbershop  favorites  from  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  Their  style 
was  clean  and  unassuming  on 
both  melodic  ballads  and 
upbeat  tunes.  The  audience 
treated  them  well  with  long 
and  loud  applause. 

If  Miscellania  looked 
slightly  unprofessional,  it  was 
probably  because  of  the  act 
they  had  to  follow.  However, 
they  proved  themselves  on 
songs  from  Grease  and  a 
wonderful  arrangement  of 
'Somewhere  Over  the 
Rainbow." 

When  their  somewhat  ques- 
tionable humor  wore  thin,  they 
depended  on  tunes  like  "The 
Boy  From  New  York  City"  to 


win  over  the  audience. 

The  Springstreeters'  set 
primarily  featured  solo  sing- 
ing and  background  vocals. 
The  ever-present  and  some- 
what traditional  "Rawhide" 
was  of  course  performed,  and 
quite  well.  New  songs  such  as 
"Recording  Contract,"  mix- 
ing humor  and  music,  showed 
a  new  maturity  that  older  slap- 
stick concerts  lacked. 

Only  onstage  motion  would 
have  added  to  an  otherwise 
good  performance.  Entertain- 
ing without  forcing  humor,  the 
Springstreeters  were  received 
well  by  an  enthusiastic 
audience. 

Alumni  joined  the  Spring- 
streeters for  "Just  My  Imagi- 
nation" and  provided  comic 
relief.  Stage  antics,  however, 
began  to  lose  their  humor  after 
the  third  refrain,  although  the 
choreography  provided  relief 
from  a  visually  static  concert. 

The  Boston  Common  joined 
the  Springstreeters  for  the 
final  number,  "From  the  First 
Hello  to  the  Last  Goodbye." 
The  singing  was  excellent 
even  though  the  Common 
members'  voices  stood  out 
from  the  ensemble. 


Eph  housing  has  seen  radical  change 


by  Martin  Hildebrand 

During  the  190  year  history  of 
Williams,  student  housing  has 
grown  from  one  building  to 
approximately  thirty  buildings 
of  various  styles,  shapes  and 
sizes. 

The  first  dorm  on  campus  was 
West  College,  built  without  cen- 
tral heating  or  running  water. 
Students  had  small  coal  heaters 
in  their  rooms  and  had  to  go  to 
Spring  Street  for  well  water. 

Four  years  later  In  1797,  East 
College  was  built  on  its  present 
site.  Like  West,  East  at  first  did 
not  have  a  well,  but  one  was 
soon  dug.  East  College  burned 
to  the  ground  in  1841  but  was 
rebuilt  almost  immediately. 
South  College  was  added  next  to 
East  at  this  time  also.  South  Col- 
lege was  originally  two- thirds 
as  long  as  East  but  was 
expanded  and  is  now  Fayerwea- 
ther. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  students 
increasingly  favored  rooms  In 
village  homes.  Although  dorm 
rooms  cost  $4.50  to  $6.00  a  year 
in  1836  and  $9.00  a  year  In  1866. 
18  percent  of  the  students  In  1840 
and  47  percent  of  the  students  In 
1859  chose  to  move  into  more 
expensive  rooming  houses  In 
town,  where  rent  was  from  $20 
to  $50  a  year. 

Mark  Hopkins,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  was  con- 
cerned about  this  trend.  He 
wrote  In  an  1852  letter,  "The 
effect  will  be  to  raise  the  price  of 
rooms  In  town . . .  and  drive  away 
poor  students." 

Class  distinctions 
In  1900,  there  was  a  definite 
class  distinction  in  dorm  rooms. 
Rent  varied  from  $8  to  $112  a 
year.  The  College  Catalogue  for 
that  year  says:  "The  rooms  in 
College  [demolished  since 
then],  Jesup,  and  Morgan  Halls 
are  heated  by  steam  and  cared 
for  by  janitors.  These  rooms 
accomodate  one  hundred  and 
forty  students. 

"In  East,  South,  and  West  Col- 
leges are  accomodations  for  one 
hundred    and     ten    students. 


These  rooms  are  heated  by 
stoves  and  cared  for  by  the 
occupants.  ...  Students  receiv- 
ing scholarships  are  expected  to 
room  In  East,  South,  and  West 
Colleges." 

In  the  1910's  and  1920's,  the 
Freshman  Quad  was  built.  The 
entry  system  had  been  planned 
from  the  start  of  construction; 
the  architect's  blueprint  had  the 


and  $125  to  live  in  a  single. 

Opinion  about  walkways 
through  the  Quad  was  as  varied 
back  then  as  it  is  now.  Original 
plans  were  so  complicated  that 
they  make  a  modern  freeway 
offramp  style  look  simple. 
These  elaborate  plans  were 
eventually  dropped  and  until 
this  year,  the  Quad  had  only  its 
two  diagonal  walks. 


In  1900,  there  was  a  definite  class 
distinction  in  dorm  rooms.  Rent  varied 
from  $8  to  $112  a  year. 


labels  "A"  entry,  "B"  entry, 
etc. 

The  first  portion  built  was 
Williams  A  through  D.  E,  F  and 
Sage  were  built  later.  When 
Sage  was  first  occupied,  there 
were  16  single  suites,  25  doubles, 
and  14  triples,  i^rlces  varied 
between  rooms.  On  the  average, 
It  cost  $175  a  year  to  live  In  a 
double,  $150  to  live  in  a  triple. 


Not  only  rooms  and  walkways 
but  also  board  has  varied  dras- 
ticly  over  the  years.  For  exam- 
ple, the  1940  College  Catalogue 
notes,  "Students  for  the  most 
part  take  their  meals  in  the  fra- 
ternity houses  and  In  the  (]ar- 
field  Club  (located  in  Currier). 
Freshmen  eat  in  the  dining 
room  at  Currier  Hall  the  first 
three  days  of  Freshmen  Week 


and  then  in  the  restaurants, 
inns,  and  other  eating  houses  in 
the  town  until  meml)ership  in 
one  of  the  social  groups  is 
decided  early  in  the  year." 

Military  campus 

World  War  II  brought  a  tem- 
porary but  drastic  change  in 
student  housing.  Relatively  few 
civilians  remained  on  campus; 
there  were,  however  two  mil- 
itary groups  here.  The 
Decemt>er  1943  College  Cata- 
logue says,"  Williams  Hall.  Wil- 
liams Hall  Annex  [since 
demolished  to  make  room  for 
Mission  Park).  Sage  Hall,  and 
Lehman  Hall  are  usually 
reserved  for  members  of  the 
freshman  class,  but  are  at  pres- 
ent assigned  to  the  Navy  V-5 
Unit.  The  Berkshire  Quadran- 
gle dormitories  quarter  V  12 
students  Morgan  Hall  and  West 
College  house  the  entire  civilian 
group. 

"With  a  combined  enrollment 
of  V-5  and  V  12  students  of  alx)ut 
one  thousand  students,  the  Col- 
lege now  has  a  registration  of 
about  1150  men  as  compared  to 


a  peacetime  complement  of  800 
to  870  men." 

After  the  war,  there  were 
many  veterans  on  campus.  The 
March  1948  College  Catalogue 
says,  "The  College  has  eleven 
dormitories,  ordinarily  accom- 
modating about  530  students. 
During  the  present  emergency, 
the  dormitories  have  been  rear- 
ranged to  house  750."  Even  as 
recently  as  1948,  the  room 
charge  did  not  include  light;  a 
separate  fee  of  $2.50  was  paid 
for  lighting. 

Award-winning 

In  the  past  two  decades,  there 
has  been  considerable  expan- 
sion of  student  housing.  Pros- 
pect House,  the  Greylock  Quad, 
Mission  Park  and  Tyler  Annex 
were  all  built  during  that 
period.  In  the  early  1970's  the 
building  that  used  to  be  the  Wil- 
liams Inn  became  Dodd  House, 
and  in  1979.  the  Music  Depart- 
ment's move  from  Currier  to 
Bernhard  Music  Center  allowed 
for  more  students  to  live  in 
Currier. 

Two  of  the  projects  won 
awards.  Mission  Park  won  a 
Progressive  Architecture 
Design  Citation  in  1970.  A 
follow-up  article  in  1973  said, 
"Seeming  to  forget  its  size,  they 
(the  students)  like  most  the  pri- 
vacy it  gives,  its  intimacy,  and 
its  noninstitutional  aspect."  and 
"In  the  basically  white  building, 
entrances,  stairways,  and  halls 
are  color-keyed  to  help  orient 
the  students  and  to  give  individ- 
uality to  each  of  the  houses." 

The  Greylock  Quad  received 
an  award  of  honor  from  the  New 
England  Regional  Council  of 
American  Institutes  of 
Architects. 

Expansion  and  change  in  stu- 
dent housing  is  still  taking 
place.  Recent  problems  with 
housing  students  in  Mission 
Park  living  rooms  and  propos- 
als to  increase  the  student  body 
by  400  indicate  that  new  housing 
will  soon  be  necessary.  Wha- 
tever form  future  housing 
takes,  it  will  certainly  continue 
a  colorful  Williams  tradition. 
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Crossword 


"All  Heart" 

by 

Gregory  Smith 

Across 

1  Bait  state 
5  Inclines 
10  Asian  nurse 

14  Wings 

15  "Prufrock  '  poet 

16  Pressure  comb  form 

17  Stupor 

18  ""-  song  of  sixpence" 

19  Etat  — 

20  Altruist  s  organ 

23  ---  thee  glass  eyes 
Lear  to  Gloucester 

24  Speaker  of  the  old  Red 
Sox 

25  Record  trademarks 
27  Sore  throat  source 
30  Something  extra 

32  ---  one  equal 

33  Tempered 

37  Rile 

38  Scrawny  one 

40  Film 

41  Of  a  certain  philosophy 

43  Emulate  Gretzky 

44  Chutzpa 

45  Trees     of     the    West 
Indies 

46  Orbit  point 

49  Cash  slang 

50  Mongrel 

51  Big  bid 

57  Sci   of  angles 

59  Kind  of  bore 

60  Square  -- 

61  Infamous  lab  assistant 

62  Truce,  in  Toulon 
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63  Limestone  deposit 

64  Hawaiian  goose 

65  Peeping  Tom 

66  Daze 

Down 

1  — -  on  himself  relied' 
Milton 

2  —  gm 

3  Iowa  town 

4  Thing  to  tug 

5  Prepare    a    garden 
again 

6  Arabic  letters 

7  Valuable  vase 

8  Comic  strip  character 

9  Hemming  and  hawing 

10 Bekr   first  caliph 

of  Mecca 

11  Skin  malady 

12  Shakespearean  pranks 

13  Armies 

21  Small  group 

22  Valley 

26  Rogues 

27  Reggae  musician 


28  In  the  know 

29  Sedaka  or  Simon 

30  Comedy   at  times 

31  Double  helix  compon- 
en 

34  River  in  China 

35  Duck,  in  Dusseldorf 

36  Low  grades 

38  Harlot  s  cry  from  — 
street     Blake 

39  Year  in  Nero  s  reign 

42  Understands 

43  Transaction 

45  Composer  Gustav 

46  Muscle  mover 

47  Cleanse 

48  Big  belt-wearer 

49  Vassal 

52  Res  of  Roanoke 

53  Henry  James  biogra- 
phy 

54  Defeat  soundly 

55  Bean  curd 

56  '—the  Man'   big  name 
in  baseball 

58  Test  for  some  srs 


This  year's  theme  at  Williams  is 


A  AVS  rOi.f'"'»  '••1  ■* 


In  music,  it  works  only  when  you  are  there  to  listen ! 

SCHUBERT  -  BRAHMS  -  STRAVINSKY 

WILLIAMS  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

with  soloists 

and  orchestra 

Kenneth  Roberts,  conductor 

CHAPIN  HALL 

SATURDAY.  NOV.  19(1)  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  free  to  students,  faculty,  and  staff  — 


Woyzeck  opens  eyes 


Continued  from  Page  3 

Woyzeck  is  virtually  impo- 
tent. Without  religion  to  pacify 
him  or  love  to  bind  him,  he's  the 
ultimate  angry  young  man. 
After  delivering  us  of  his 
immense  woe,  Woyzeck  slaugh- 
ters Marie  for  l)eing  such  a 
strumpet. 

Graphic  acting 

This  show  is  graphic,  and 
short  of  full  frontal  nudity,  little 
is  left  to  the  imagination.  Being 
the  hussy  she  is,  Marie  is  called 
on  to  straddle  her  Drum  Major, 
participate  in  brutal  humpings 
and  indulge  in  what  looks  suspi- 
ciously like  self-arousal  while 
flipping  through  the  pages  of  the 
Bible. 

Played  by  Perdita  Finn,  how- 
ever, this  woman  adds  up  to 
rather  more  than  the  sum  of  her 
erotic  parts.  Finn  paints  a  vivid 
portrait  of  hapless  bravado:  her 
demeanor  fluctuates  almost 
against  her  will  between  des- 
pair and  defiant  raunch. 

After  undulating  between 
Woyzeck  on  her  hovel's  floor, 
Marie  mutters.  "I  ambad,  I 
ami  "—then  lets  loose  so  volup- 
tous  a  laugh  that  we  must  ques- 
tion this  business  of  badness. 

As  played  by  Marc  Wolf,  Woy- 
zeck is  perhaps  a  bit  too  harried. 
(Several  times  I  suspected  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  epileptic 
seizure. ) 

But  while  his  body  suggests 
mania,  Wolf's  talkative  eyes 
belie  a  ratiocinative  man.  When 
he  purchases  a  dagger  from  an 
old  grandmother  (Joanna  Adler 
restraining  herself  provoca- 
tively). Wolf's  eyes  remain 
stonily  rational  in  the  midst  of 
this  pre-homicidal  act. 

Woyzeck  may  also  be  a  victim 
of  circumstance,  but  he's  also  a 
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menace,  and  what  Wolf  suc- 
ceeds is  communicating  this  is 
no  mean  feat.  (But  really,  he 
shouldn't  twitch  so  much.) 

Booming  voices 

Woyzeck's  cast  members 
revel  in  their  moments  of  glory, 
isolate  themselves  in  their  tal- 
ent, then  return  to  the  matter  of 
performing  in  Woyzecli.  And  in 
order  to  perform  in  Woyzecit 
one  must  keep  up  a  steady  roar 
—never  mind  audible  enunci- 
ation. 

I  never  in  my  life  heard  such  a 
shrill  play.  These  people  don't 
talk,  they  boom.  After  the  first 


composed  by  Carrie  Bradley 
and  performed  by  her  on  violin. 
It's  a  sparse  and  haunting 
theme,  soothing  or  antagonizing 
Woyzeck  during  his  outbursts. 

For  all  its  frenzy,  the  overall 
level  performance  in  Woyzecl( 
is  monumental.  Apparently 
threatening  as  the  Drum  Major 
is  Michael  Winther  who  doesn't 
so  much  participate  in  the  show 
as  loom  over  it,  providing  an 
atmosphere  of  'pending'  which 
saturates  the  stage  each  time  he 
parades  across  it. 

And  Jon  Moscone  as  the  fat 
captain  is  comic-relief  incar- 
nate, regardless  of  a  'fat-suit' 


I  have  never  in  my  life  heard  such  a  shrill 
play.  These  people  don't  talk,  they  boom. 
After  the  first  few  minutes  you  assume 
you're  not  required  to  know  what  they're 
all  shrieking  about. 


few  minutes  you  assume  you're 
not  required  to  know  what 
they're  all  shrieking  about. 
After  all,  nothing  in  particular 
seems  to  be  lost:  the  story 
unfolds,  the  performances  are 
communicative,  so  surely 
director  Ron  Jenkins  has 
deemed  Woyzecli's  language 
dispensible. 

Yet  I  must  say  that  if  its  words 
are  something  of  a  problem, 
Woyzeclc's  music  solves  mat- 
ters. Weaving  its  way  through 
the  play  is  an  evocative  theme, 


which  alsmost  kills  the  joke. 

Considering  it's  an  ensemble 
piece,  numerous  performers 
are  not  adequately  used.  Peter 
Massey's  Sergeant  flickers  like 
a  ray  of  hope,  only  to  be 
promptly  extinguished  by  all 
that  noise. 

Guest  artist  Steven  Lavino's 
set  features  a  remarkable  body 
of  water  worth  seeing,  and 
Bruce  Goodrich's  grave  cos- 
tumes highlight  several  bodies 
worth  watching.  Woyzecit  is 
well  worth  viewing. 
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Burns  on  TV  to 
remember  JFK 


Noted  Williams  political 
science  professor  James  Mac- 
Gregor  Burns  appeared  on  two 
ABC  television  programs  last 
Friday  to  discuss  the  presid- 
ency of  John  F.  Kennedy  20 
years  after  his  assassination. 

Friday  morning  Burns 
appeared  on  Good  Morning 
America,  and  that  evening  he 
was  featured  in  a  two-hour  doc- 
umentary  called  simply 
"JFK,"  which  he  described  as  a 
"critical  appraisal  of  Kennedy's 
residency  and  a  bit  of  a  memor- 
ial to  Kennedy. 

"The  show  concentrated  on 
two  main  policies  [of  the 
Kennedy  administration]:  his 
nuclear  policy  and  the  shift  [in 
his  position]  from  1%1  to  1963; 
and  the  civil  rights  issue,  partic 
ularly  the  racial  issue  in  the 
south  and  the  President's  rela- 
tionship with  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,"  Burns  said. 

According  to  Burns,  during 
Kennedy's  first  year,  before  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  Berlin  Cri- 
sis, "Kennedy  was  very  much  of 
a  cold  warrior. 

"After  that  first  very  fright- 
ening year  he  seemed  to  learn  a 
great  deal  and  ...  he  veared 
toward  detente  and  the  partial 


Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1%3,"  Burns 
explained. 

The  two-hour  film  focused  on 
Kennedy's  nuclear  policy  and 
civil  rights  stand  because, 
according  to  Burns,  they  are 
especially  relevant  today  and 
"are  the  two  Issues  on  which 
Kennedy  was  perhaps  not  the 
leader  he  should  have  been." 

Burns  admitted  that  in  the 
past  Kennedy  has  been  over- 
glorlfled  and  idealized.  "That  is 
why  I'm  rather  proud  of  this 
film  of  Friday  evening.  It's  very 
serious."  he  said,  explaining  the 
film  interviewed  people  from  all 
over  the  country.  Including  Rus- 
sian historians  and  black 
leaders. 

"You've  got  people  both 
praising  him  and  criticizing 
him.  It's  excellent  history,"  he 
said. 

Burns  Is  the  author  of  "John 
Kennedy:  A  Political  Profile," 
published  in  1960,  and  described 
himself  as  a  personal  and  politi- 
cal friend  of  the  Kennedy 
family. 

Anti-satellite 
nukes  are  threat 


Peter  Dldishlem  '81  of  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
warned  a  Williams  audience 
against  the  "new  and  frighten- 
ing' '  arms  race  for  the  control  of 
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outer  space,  In  a  slide  lecture 
last  Thursday. 

Dldishelnn  said  this  new  race 
will  only  serve  to  worsen  the 
problenns  of  the  current  arms 
race,  not  solve  them. 

The  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  are  now  developing  two 
new  classes  of  arms:  anti- 
satellite  (ASAT)  weapons  and 
the  more  exotic  particle  beam 
"star  wars"  weapons,  he  said. 
When  President  Ronald  Reagan 
ordered  the  weapons  made  he 
said  they  will  serve  as  a  defen- 
sive system  and  will  render  cur- 
rent nuclear  weapons  "Impot- 
ent and  obsolete,"  according  to 
Dldishlem. 

Didlsheim  said  the  particle 
beam  weapons  are  satellites 
which  would  orbit  the  earth  and 
destroy  Soviet  satellites  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  mid-trajectory.  But 
these  weapons  are  still  on  the 
drawing  board  and  many  years 
away  from  being  perfected  and 
used,  he  said. 

The  ASAT  missiles  are  earth- 
launched  and  designed  only  to 
destroy  satellites.  However, 
they  pose  a  great  danger 
because  they  could  be  used  to 
knock  out  military  communica- 
tion and  intelligence,  thereby 
hampering  the  ability  of  mil- 
itary commanders  on  t)oth  sides 
to  make  decisions  in  wartime. 

Dldishlem  warned  that  this 
lack  of  information  could  allow 
minor  Incidents  to  escalate,  to 
the  point  where  leaders  might 
launch  a  preemptive  nuclear 
strike  l)ecause  they  could  not  be 
sure  where  the  other  side's  mis- 
siles were. 

This  danger  is  close  because 
the   technology   now  exists  to 
make  the  ASATs  a  reality,  he 
said.  The  Soviets  have  a  booster 
rocket   system   that,  although 
inaccurate   and   inefficient   in 
tests,  has  made  the  U.S.  admin- 
istration push  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  ASAT  system. 

The  U.S.  system  is  based  on 
attaching  ASAT  missiles  to 
modified  F-15  jet  fighters, 
which  would  fire  on  satellite 
targets  while  flying  at  an  alti- 
tude of  18  miles,  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. If  the  administration's 
plans  go  forward,  the  U.S.  will 
deploy  the  F-15  system  in  1987. 

—Jack  \1a\h('r 


Continued  from  Page  1 
added   that   he  would   like  to 
avoid  that  option. 

Gudaitas  suggested  that  the 
SAB  hire  more  security  for 
future  concerts  and  make  it 
clear  that  "if  we  don't  keep 
Chapin  in  good  shape,  we  lose 
it." 

Wassenar  said  that  Chapin 
cannot  take  much  more  renova- 
tion. When  it  was  fixed  up  in 
1979,  its  teak  floor  was  sanded 
and  refinished.  But  it  cannot  be 
sanded  down  another  time  with- 
out being  complete  resurfaced, 
he  said. 

Wassenar  also  said  the 
stage's  old  and  valuable  Par- 
quet floor,  which  the  College 
had  to  rebuild  during  the  reno- 
vation, has  already  been 
marred  by  big  scratches  caused 
when  stage  crews  dragged 
heavy  equipment  across  it. 

Field  House  acoustics 

"We  want  to  have  rock 
concerts  — the  question  is 
where,"  O'Connor  said.  He  said 
the  College  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  hold  jazz  and  classical 
concerts  in  Chapin. 

"The  field  house  can  take 
tougher  use,"  Wassenar  said. 
The  College  has  held  rock  con- 
certs there  In  the  past,  most 
recently  Southside  Johnny  in 
1981. 

"There  are  some  acoustic 
problems  t)ecause  of  the  shape 
of  the  building  and  its  concrete 
walls,  but  they  could  probably 
be  resolved,"  Wassenar  said. 

He  added  that  noise  could  be 
reduced  by  putting  soft  mate- 
rial over  the  windows  and  in  the 
netting  above  the  floor.  Also, 
depending  on  the  cost,  the  Col- 
lege could  install  baffles  over 
the  stage  to  direct  the  sound. 
But  a  study  would  first  have  to 
be  made  of  the  feasibiity  and 
cost  of  any  such  changes,  he 
said. 

Wassenar  also  noted  that  the 
Chapman  Hockey  Rink  could  be 
used  for  concerts  during  the 
offseason.  It  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfullv  for  concerts  before,  he 


said. 

Brand  new  track 

O'Connor  said  the  field  house 
would  be  suitable  for  rock  con- 
certs because  "you  could  have 
dancing  and  more  elaborate 
lighting  effects  there." 

"The  field  house  floor  was 
designed  to  be  jumped  up  and 
down  on— it's  an  athletic  facil- 
ity," added  Moore. 

Athletic  Director  Robert 
Peck  said  he  has  not  yet  dis- 
cussed using  the  field  house 
with  the  others.  "We're  putting 
in  a  brand  new  track  there  next 
month,"  he  said.  "I'm  not 
excited  about  using  the  building 
for  other  things  than  it  was 
intended  for." 

Gudaitas  said  the  field 
house's  acoustics  make  it  an 
unsuitable  place  for  concerts. 
"We  want  to  make  sure  we 
won't  be  left  with  no  place  to 
have  them,  but  I'm  afraid  that's 
what  it's  coming  to,"  he  said. 

In  the  light  of  recent  student 
complaints  about  allegedly 
being  excluded  from  important 
College  decisions  such  as  the 
installation  of  the  flume  in  Bax- 
ter, O'Connor  stressed  that 
students— Gudaitas  and  College 
Vice-President  Jan  Van  Eck 
'85— were  being  consulted. 

O'Connor  also  said  the  discus- 
sions are  only  in  the  prelimi- 
nary stage.  However,  the 
ultimate  decision  will  probably 
be  solely  up  to  President  John 
W.  Chandler,  O'Connor  said. 
Gudaitas  said  he  plans  to  meet 
with  Chandler  before  then. 

Of  five  other  New  England 
colleges  polled  by  the  Record 
last  week,  three -Bowdoin,  Mid- 
dlebury  and  Wesleyan-hold 
rock  concerts  in  its  gym  or 
hockey  rink.  However,  WeJies- 
ley  has  concerts  in  its  2,000-seat 
Alumni  Hall,  an  old  auditorium 
similar  to  Chapin,  and  Middleb- 
ury  even  holds  some  mellower 
concerts  in  its  Mead  Chapel. 
Wesleyan  manages  to  cram 
1,000  students  into  its  main  din- 
ing hall  for  occasional  rock 
concerts. 
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allows  only  natural  ingredients.  Then 

Steinhauser  is  shipped  to  America. 

Unchanged  Uncompromised  Next  time 

you're  thirsting  for  authentic  German  tseer, 

ask  for  a  Steinhauser,  the  one  beer  that 

tastes  like  it  never  left  Germany. 
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CC  decries  drinking  ban,  seeks  grant 


by  Eric  Adelstein 

College  Council  developed 
proposals  for  using  a  $1,000 
grant  and  urged  the  College 
not  to  enforce  the  ban  against 
drinking  alcohol  in  the  stands 
during  athletic  events,  at  its 
meeting  last  Thursday. 

The  College  passed  a  prop- 
osal written  by  Council  Vice- 
President  Jan  Van  Eck  '85 
asking  the  College  to  recon- 
sider enforcing  the  ban,  and 
asking  it  to  consult  students 
before  taking  similar  action  in 
the  future. 

The  Council  also  developed 
a    number   of   proposals   for 
using  a  new  $1,000  grant  to  the 
College  from  the  Isaac  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom,  Paul,  was  a 
member  of  the  Williams  class 
of  72.  The  Isaacs  intend  the 
grant  to  be  used  to  fund  an 
original  project  which  the  Col- 
lege would  not  normally  fund. 
The    Council    considered 
recommendations  from  a  sub- 
committee   that    the    money 
fund  a  student  sculpture  con- 
test,   with    the   prize    money 


going  towards  the  costs  ot 
material  and  construction,  to 
help  commemorate  Williams' 
Year  of  the  Arts. 

Other  proposals  included  a 
week-long  celebration  com- 
memorating Ephraim  Willi- 
ams* birthday  (including  a 
student-faculty  ball),  or  a 
Latin  American  week. 

Rotating  grant 

The  grant  rotates  annually 
among  Williams,  Bates  and 
Alleghany  Colleges,  the  alma 
maters  of  the  three  Isaacs, 
according  to  Russell  Carpen- 
ter of  the  Development  Office. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  Willi- 
ams has  been  eligible  for  the 
grant,  he  said. 

According  to  Carpenter, 
Alleghany  College  used  its 
grant  to  fund  a  seminar  on  Far 
Eastern  studies,  while  Bates 
sponsored  a  lecture  by  a 
former  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner   with    its    money. 

Carpenter  said  he  will  meet 
with  Council  officers  to  select 
the  final  proposals,  and  hopes 
the  options  will  be  submitted 


to  the  Isaacs  by  Thanksgiving, 
when  the  Isaacs  will  choose 
which  proposal  to  fund. 

The  Council  may  come  up 
with  a  fourth  proposal  at  its 
meeting  this  Thursday, 
according  to  Council  Presi- 
dent Tom  Paper  '84,  but  will 
take  a  final  vote  on  its  top 
three  choices  at  that  meeting. 
In  other  Council  business, 
the  Council: 

•announced  the  start  of 
Tuesday  student-faculty  cof- 
fees in  Stetson.  The  coffees, 
which  began  today,  will  be 
held  each  Tuesday  from  1:30 
p.m.  to  3: 30  p.m.  in  the  Stetson 
faculty  lounge. 

•The  Council  also  discussed 
the  role  of  the  Gargoyle 
Society  on  campus.  Council 
members  discussed  last 
week's  Germinal  article  on  the 
allegedly  elitist  nature  of  the 
organization  and  its  influence 
on  certain  of  the  administra- 
tion's decisions.  The  Council 
came  to  no  conclusion,  but 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to 
further  look  into  the  issue. 


ACSR 


Continued  from  Page  1 

In  its  meeting  the  ACSR  said 
Exxon's  response  was  less 
acceptable  than  those  of  the 
other  two  because  Exxon  has  no 
policy  stating  whether  it  will 
allow  or  prohibit  company 
investment  supporting  the 
South  African  government.  The 
ACSR  asks  for  such  a  statement 
although  it  does  not  stipulate 
that  certain  goods  cannot  be 
sold  to  the  government. 

"They  are  doing  a  good  job  in 
employment,"  said  College  pro- 
vost Neil  Grabois.  However, 
Lewis  said  "I  wish  they  would 
say  something  explicit  about 
their  expansion  policy." 

Goodyear  and  GM  were  gen- 
erally approved  by  the  ACSR, 
which  will  send  out  letters  com- 
mending their  policies  and  tell- 
ing the  companies  to  continue 
the  good  work.  "If  companies 
are  doing  well,  it  is  worth  giving 
them  some  positive  reinforce- 
ment," Lewis  said.  He  said  all 
the  other  satisfactory  compan- 


Graduate  into  the  feist  lane. 


Guarantee  flight  trainint^  after  you  graduate  with  ttie 
Marine  Corps  undergraduate  Officer  Commi.s.sioning  Pro- 
gram. If  you're  a  college  freshman,  sophomore  or  junior 
you  could  qualify. 

All  training  is  conducted  during  the  summers  hetween 
school  years  and  you'll  receive  your  commission  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  the  day  you  graduate.  You'll  also  re- 
ceive $100  a  month  during  the  school  year  and  qualify 
for  free  civilian  flying  lessons. 

If  you're  a  senior,  you  can  still  qualih  for  our  graduate 


Officer  Commissioning  f^rogram.  In  it,  you'll  complete 
your  training  in  one  10-week  summer  session.  You  can 
also  be  guaranteed  flight  school  after  initial  training  if 
you  qualify 

So,  if  you're  looking  for  a  chance  to  fly 
to  prove  yourself  amongst  the  best,  check 
out  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
Marine  Officer  Commissioning  pro- 
grams. They're  your  chance  to  graduate 
into  the  fast  lane  as  a  Marine  Officer. 


*^r*?^beoneoius. 


les  will  receive  such  letters  as 
well. 

••Good  guy" 

"Goodyear  is  a  good  guy— it's 
following  the  Sullivan  princi- 
ples," said  ACSR  secretary  and 
College  Vice-President  William 
Reed.  However,  the  ACSR  will 
ask  Goodyear  to  "please  adopt  a 
non-expansion  policy"  in  South 
Africa,  Lewis  said. 

"GM  says  they  are  not  going 
to  expand  unless  they  see  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  rela- 
tions [between  blacks  and 
whites  in  South  Africa],"  Lewis 
said.  "We  can't  ask  for  more." 

"There's  not  much  one  can 
complain  about,"  said  student 
representative  and  Williams 
Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 
memt)er  Navjeet  Bal  '84.  GM 
says  it  has  to  deal  with  the 
government  or  close  up  shop, 
she  added. 

In  discussing  how  the  ACSR 
has  been  conducting  the  review, 
the  members  agreed  that  the 
criteria  used  to  analyze  com- 
panies cannot  be  so  sp)eclf  ic  that 
they  prohibit  all  sales  to  the 
South  African  government.  The 
ACSR  members  could  not  agree 
on  what  level  of  business  invol- 
vement and  what  kinds  of  pro- 
ducts sold  end  up  furthering 
apartheid  pwlicies. 

Bal,  history  professor  Jim 
Wood  and  student  representa- 
tive Sue  Reilly  '85,  also  a  WAAC 
member,  all  admitted  that  their 
opinions  on  the  proper  amount 
of  a  company's  government 
interaction  were  different  from 
what  was  reasonable  for  the 
ACSR  to  demand. 

No  involvement? 

"I  have  one  set  of  beliefs  say- 
ing we  should  not  be  involved  at 
all,"  said  Bal.  "We  should  work 
for  no  sales  to  the  government 
because  the  government  is  the 
means  through  which  the  sys- 
tem is  perpetuated  and 
supported." 

"We  don't  want  companies  to 
sell  to  the  government,  but  as 
long  as  they're  following  U.S. 
guidelines  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  they're  OK,"  Reilly 
said. 

"There  are  certain  products 
you  don't  want  sold,"  said 
Wood,  such  as  weapons.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  companies 
under  ACSR  review  sell  to  the 
government  only  products  that 
would  generally  be  available, 
not  specialized  technology, 
Lewis  said. 

"We're  not  interested  in  hurt- 
ing companies  unless  it  will 
further  our  particular  objec- 
tive," Grabois  added. 

Reed  said  the  questioning  pro- 
cess is  useful.  "The  best  thing 
we're  doing  is  our  involvement 
in  the  process,"  he  said.  "In  the 
long  run,  communication  back 
and  forth  [with  the  companies] 
is  the  most  effective  method" 
for  Williams  to  try  to  change  the 
apartheid  system,  said  Reed. 

Report  planned 

Lewis  said  he  is  preparing  a 
report  of  the  Committee's  find- 
ings this  fall.  The  short  report 
may  be  delivered  to  all  college 
mailboxes  in  an  attempt  to 
enhance  communication  with 
faculty  and  students,  Bal  said. 

"It  is  important  that  people 
know  what  we're  doing--or  what 
we're  not  doing,  depending  on 
how  you  look  at  it,"  Lewis  said. 


Sports 


Sports  Shorts 


A  host  of  ruggers  chase  the  ball  In  the  women's  4-0  win  Saturday. 


(Khakee) 


Women  Ruggers 

The  women's  rugby  club 
ended  their  season  on  a  fine 
note,  triumphing  over  Amherst 
Saturday,  4-0.  In  a  separate 
third  half  the  women  beat  the 
Lady  Jeffs,  8-0.  The  Ephwo- 
men's  final  season  record  is  6-1- 
2. 

Despite  the  low  score, 
Amherst  was  clearly  no  match 
for  Williams.  Their  lack  of  prac- 
tice and  experience  was  evident 
in  scrum  down,  rucks  and 
mauls  as  Williams  pushed  the 
Lady  Jeffs  down  the  field. 

Sunica  Edelstein  '85  scored 
the  single  try  on  a  long  line-out 
throw  by  Allison  Martin  '85  to 
the  standoff  position.  Edelstein 
hurled  herself  through  the 
defense  near  the  try  line  for  the 
score,  bringing  her  tally  to  an 
amazing  16  points  for  the 
season. 


Despite  the  freezing  tempera- 
tures, snow,  and  numb  hands, 
Williams  managed  to  hold  onto 
the  ball  for  the  majority  of  the 
game.  In  contrast  to  Amherst's 
fumbling,  the  Ephwomen's  play 
was  coordinated. 

Dorie  Dewar  '85,  co-captain 
Meg  Holliday  '85  and  Becky 
Haile  demonstrated  their  confi- 
dence and  skill  in  tackling  and 
running  in  the  line.  Sarah  Keo- 
hane  '84,  co-captain  Lael 
Luedtke  '84  and  Sara  Finne- 
more  '87  outplayed  the  Amherst 
scrum. 

The  third  half,  not  included  in 
the  final  score,  was  played  by 
the  B-side.  Mercedes  Diaz  '86 
touched  the  ball  down  for  her 
first  try  as  a  scrummie.  Eileen 
Holland  '87  made  the  second  try 
on  a  magnificent  50-yard  run 
down  the  sideline. 

Amherst  refused  to  bet  shirts 
on  the  game. 

-Helen  Kaulbarh 
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Men  Harriers 


Senior  co-captain  John  Nel- 
son paced  the  cross-country 
team  to  a  fifth  place  finish  in  the 
New  England  Divison  III  quali- 
fiying  meet  on  Saturday.  His 
25:50  run  also  enabled  him  to 
travel  to  the  national  champion- 
ships next  week. 

The  Ephs  ran  together  and 
proved  their  mettle  against  stiff 
competition  at  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University  in 
damp  and  blustering  weather. 
The  Ephs  were  led  by  Nelson, 
who  finished  16th  overall  and 
grabbed  the  last  qualifying  spot 
for  the  nationals. 

Top  Ephrunners 

Next  to  cross  the  line  for  the 
Ephs  was  senior  Brian  Angle 
who  ran  one  of  his  finest  races  of 
the  season,  finishing  22nd  in  a 
blazing  25:57,  seconds  behind 
Nelson. 


Coming  in  third  for  the  Eph- 
runners was  senior  co-captain 
Bo  Parker  who  ran  the  course  in 
26:00,  23rd  place,  despite  nag- 
ging knee  and  hamstring  injur- 
ies hampering  his  performance 
all  year  long.  Thirty-sixth  over- 
all and  fourth  for  the  Ephs  was 
John  Ellison  '86,  clocked  at 
26: 23;  Mike  Coyne  '87  was  right 
on  his  heels,  two  seconds 
behind,  good  for  49th  place  In 
the  race. 

Rounding  out  things  for  the 
Ephs  in  65th  place  was  co- 
captain  Bennett  Yort  '84,  who 
ran  a  fine  26: 56,  and  Tom  Pin- 
gree  '86  who  covered  the  dis- 
tance in  27: 23. 

Coach's  thoughts 

After  the  race  Coach  Peter 
Farwell  said,  "It's  great  that 
John  qualified  since  these  past 
two  years  he  has  just  missed. 
This  year  he  came  up  with  it, 
and  he  deserves  it.  Brian  ran  a 
real  gutsy  race,  one  of  his  best 
ever.  We  were  beaten  by  Colby 
by  just  one  point  and  that  had  to 
hurt,  but  we  beat  Bates  which  is 
what  we  set  out  to  do,  so  I  think  I 
could  say  that  we  ran  well." 

When  asked  about  the  season 
in  retrosp)ect,  Farwell  said,  "All 
in  all  it  was  a  good  season.  I'd 
have  to  say  the  t)est  since  1980 
when  we  went  undefeated.  We 
didn't  put  togther  a  perfect 
meet,  but  we  didn't  ever  have  a 
bad  meet— everyone  picked  up 
for  one  another.  We  came 
through  in  NESCAC's,  IC4A's 
and  Division  Ill's.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  unity  and  friend- 
ship on  the  team.  However, 
we'll  miss  our  top  four  seniors. 
They  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
team  for  the  past  couple  of 
years." 

Next  week  Nelson  will  travel 
down  to  Virginia  where  he  will 
run  In  the  prestigious  Division 
III  National  Championships, 
thus  closing  out  the  1983  cross- 
country season. 

•Chris  Stearns 


Women  Harriers 

Anchored  by  the  consistency 
of  Amy  Doherty  '86  and  by  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  three 
freshman,  the  women  harriers 
managed  a  creditable  14th 
place  out  of  20  teams  in  the  New 
England  Division  III  champion- 
sips  Saturday. 

Coach  Bud  Fisher  com- 
mented, "The  highlight  of  the 
meet  had  to  be  the  freshman 
ladles,  who  each  landed  a  spot  in 
the  top  100.  They  (Cheryl  Hall, 
Kate  Pugh  and  Becky  Conklin) 
should  form  a  solid  nucleus  for 
the  team  in  the  upcoming 
season." 

Individual  performances 

As  she  has  done  consistently 
this  season,  Doherty  blazed  to 
38th  place  overall  in  a  time  of 
19: 40.  Then  came  the  swarm  of 
freshman.  Hall,  in  what  Fisher 
called  a  "remarkable  race", 
cruised  through  the  finish  line  In 
84th  place  with  a  time  of  20: 59. 
Pugh  and  Conklin  sneaked  into 
the  top  100  at  96th  and  99th  with 
times  of  21:05  and  21:42, 
respectively. 

Faced  with  the  adversity  of 
running  without  senior  captain 
Lynn  Vendinello  and  junior 
Susan  Baer,  who  have  been 
among  the  leaders  of  the 
women's  team  all  season,  the 
ladies  ran  undaunted  and  con- 
cluded the  season  in  style. 

Season  review 

Reminiscing  over  the  season. 
Coach  Fisher  remarked,  "The 
team  was  plagued  with  key 
injuries  for  a  good  part  of  the 
season,  but  the  ladies  hung  in 
there  and  ran  well.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  team's  chances  next 
season.  We  will  miss  Lynn, 
whose  superb  running  has  led 
the  squad  for  the  entire  year, 
but  this  race  proved  that  the  tal- 
ent is  there  for  the  years  to 

come."  .Lee  Hatcher 


CASSETTE  TAPE 

SALE 

Lots  of  cutout  cassettes 
from  $1.99  -  $4.99  (including  Enos  at  $2.99) 
Save  on  double  packs  of  blank  TDK  and  Maxell, 
like  two  TDK  D-90  for  $3.80.  Best  buy:  Sony  UCX5  90 
(HI  Bias)  $2.99  each. 
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THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Soccer  (10-3-3) 

Middlebury  2,  Williams  1 
Williams  3.  Amherst  1 
Williams  1,  Amherst  0  (ot) 

Football  (2-5-1) 

Amherst  14,  Williams  13 

Men's  Rugby 

A;  Williams  10,  Amherst  10 
B  Williams  13,  Amherst  3 
C  Williams  13.  Amherst  0 


Women's  Rugby  (6-1-2) 

A  Williams  4,  Amherst  0 
B;  Williams  8,  Amherst  0 

Little  Three  Champions: 

Men's  Soccer,  women's  soccer. 
Men's  cross-country,  volleyball,  field 
hockey,  men's  rugby,  women's  rugby 

Sunday  Night  League  Basketball 

Logjams  33.  NRPC  25 
Clueless  50.  Death  Squadron  49 
Eph  Slamma  Jamma  49, 

Beimedh  a  Gole  38 
Tequila  Shots  49.  Outpatients  23 
Black  Magic  60.  Town  &  Gown  44 


n 
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Soccer  tourney  finalist, 
beats  Amherst  twice 


Tom  Goodspeed  '86,  filling  in  at  quarterbacic  for  injured  senior  B.J.  Connolly,  sends  a  pass  over  the 
Amherst  line  in  Saturday's  14-13  loss.  (Lockwood) 

Gridders  upended  in  mudbowl 


by  Paul  Meeks 

The  football  team  lost  its  bid 
for  a  three-way  tie  for  the  1983 
Little  Three  Championship  with 
a  14-13  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Amherst  Saturday  at  Weston 
Field. 

The  Ephs  ended  the  campaign 
with  a  disappointing  2-5-1 
record  that  Head  Coach  Bob 
Odell  described  as  "not  indica- 
tive of  how  good  this  team  really 
is." 

With  35  seconds  remaining, 
Williams  down  14-13,  Eph  quar- 
terback Tom  Goodspeed  '86,  a 
third-stringer  forced  into  the 
game  due  to  injuries,  threw  one 
pass  too  many.  The  Ephs  turned 
the  ball  over  on  Amherst's  20- 
yard  line  with  an  Interception. 

Williams  was  driving  on  the 
short  pass  to  set  up  a  game- 
winning  field  goal,  after  miss- 
ing an  earlier  two-point 
conversion  attempt  in  going  for 
the  win. 

Jeffs  strike  first 

After  a  scoreless  first  half, 
Amherst  halfback  Bob  Minicus 
broke  away  for  a  65-yard  touch- 
down at  8:46  in  the  third 
quarter. 

Williams  sustained  a  drive  for 
the  first  time  in  the  game  on 
their  next  possession  and 
Goodspeed  (7  for  18 for  84 yards, 
three  interceptions,  and  one 
touchdown)  tossed  a  scoring 
pass  to  a  leaping  Marc  Hummon 
'84  from  nine  yards  out  at  5: 20  of 
the  third  quarter.  Chapman's 


conversion  was  good,  knotting 
the  score  at  seven. 

The  Ephs'  rushing  defense 
lapsed  in  the  fourth  p)eriod, 
when  the  Lord  Jeffs  put 
together  a  textbook  drive 
capped  by  a  three-year  touch- 
down by  wingback  Bob  Sokol. 
Again,  Minicus  cleared  the 
uprights,  putting  Amherst 
ahead  14-7  at  8:46. 

Goodspeed,  gaining  confi- 
dence and  composure  with 
every  down,  drove  the  Ephs 
from  the  50-yard  line  to  the  goal- 
line,  mixing  short  passes  with 
dives  by  fullback  Ted  Thomas 
'85  (101  yards  rushing  in  18 
attempts).  Thomas  set  up  his 
three-yard  scoring  plunge  at 
3: 19  with  a  32-yard  jaunt. 

Two  point  conversion 

Williams'  coaching  staff 
decided  to  attempt  a  game- 
winning  two-point  conversion 
with  just  minutes  remaining, 
with  confidence  in  their  defense 
to  hold  for  the  final  three 
minutes. 

Williams  called  a  traditional 
play  in  which  Hummon  lines  up 
wide  right  and  feigns  slipping  to 
lose  the  cornerback  and  catch  a 
short  pass  over  the  middle.  The 
Amherst  back  was  not  fooled  by 
the  play,  an  old  Williams  favor- 
ite, and  covered  Hummon,  forc- 
ing Goodspeed  to  find  a 
secondary  reciever.  In  the 
delayed  confusion,  Goodspeed 
was  sacked  from  the  backside. 

With    3:19    remaining,    the 


Ephs  held  and  forced  Amherst 
to  punt  to  their  40-yard  line.  Wil- 
liams had  nearly  two  minutes  to 
drive  and  set  up  a  Chapman 
field  goal  for  the  gamewinner. 
The  Ephs  moved  the  ball  in 
scoring  position  with  a  crucial 
first-down  catch  by  Hummon 
(five  receptions  for  73  yards). 
However,  Williams  was  too 
greedy,  throwing  another  long 
pass  instead  of  running  Thomas 
to  set  up  the  kick.  Amherst 
intercepted  Goodspeed  to  seal 
the  win  with  0:35  on  the  clock. 

Injuries  hurt 

Quarterbacks  B.J.  Connolly 
'84  and  Kevin  Morris  '86,  one 
and  two  on  the  depth  chart,  both 
were  sidelined  after  the  Wes- 
leyan  clash. 

Up  front  offensively,  tackle 
Bernie  Krause  '84  was  felled 
and  replaced  by  Taylor  Watts 
'87.  Defensive  end  Greg  Norton 
'86  and  linebacker  tri-captain 
Mike  Hawkins  '84  were  also  lost 
for  Amherst,  with  Jim  Franz  '87 
and  Mike  Coakley  '85  filling  in. 

Williams  graduates  20  seniors 
from  their  roster  of  80  this  year. 
Each  of  the  seven  seniors  on 
offense  played  starting  roles  at 
one  time  during  the  season,  as 
did  nine  of  the  13  on  defense. 

Punter  John  Delorenzo  (44  for 
1765  yards,  including  a  boot  of 
77)  has  led  the  New  England 
Small  College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence again  in  1983  and  has  been 
nominated  for  defensive  player 
of  the  year. 


by  Greg  Leeds 
and  Mike  Best 

The  men's  soccer  team  ended 
an  outstanding  season  on  a 
depressing  note  Sunday  as  Mid- 
dlebury  defeated  the  Ephmen  2- 
1  for  the  1983  New  England 
Small  College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence title. 

Williams  got  to  the  finals  by 
defeating  Amherst  at  home 
Wednesday  on  penalty  kicks 
after  two  overtimes  still  yielded 
a  scoreless  game.  In  between 
the  two  NESCAC  games,  the 
Ephmen  beat  Amherst  again  3-1 
on  Saturday. 

From  the  start  of  Sunday's 
game,  Middlebury  came  out 
strong,  asserting  themselves 
offensively.  Panther  Rick 
Makin  put  In  the  game's  first 
goal  on  a  steal  at  13: 29  of  the 
first  half. 

Pretty  play 

The  Ephmen  started  an  offen- 
sive drive  In  the  second  half, 
Including  a  beautiful  play  by 
Clark  Otley  '86.  Otley,  while 
running  below  a  long  air  ball 
towards  the  goal,  turned  his 
head  and  headed  the  ball  behind 
him,  then  kicked  a  picturesque 
low  corner  shot.  However, 
Panther  goalkeeper  Bart  Lom- 
bardl  made  the  save. 

However,  with  16: 56  remain- 
ing, Otley  tied  the  score  with  an 
assist  from  Jeff  McEvoy  '86. 
But  the  tie  was  short-lived:  less 
than  two  minutes  later  Mlddleb- 
ury's  Bill  McFadden  scored  on  a 
one-on-one  which  resulted  from 
a  defensive  breakdown. 

It  was  Williams'  first  loss  in 
five  games,  a  rather  unfortu- 
nate ending  to  the  most  success- 
ful season  In  Williams  history. 
Key  players  during  the  game 
were  Denny  Wright  '87,  Dan 
Aramlnl  '84,  Jon  Deveaux  '87, 
McEvoy  and  Otley.  Doug 
McKenney  '85,  Mark  Schroeder 
'86.  and  Paul  Williamson  '86 
were  all  out  with  injuries  for  the 
Ephmen. 

Little  Three  crown 

The  Ephmen  were  quick  to 
grab  the  lead  in  Saturday's  vic- 
tory   over    Amherst    which 


clinched  the  Little  Three  title. 
After  Amherst  missed  a  scoring 
opportunity  three  minutes  Into 
the  game,  the  Ephs  rushed 
down  the  field.  A  fine  pass  from 
John  Austin  '87  left  Deveaux 
behind  the  defense,  one-on-one 
with  Jeff  goalkeeper  John  Law- 
less. Deveaux  calmly  slid  the 
ball  Into  the  right  corner  of  the 
net. 

At  13:35,  Otley  scored  on  a 
breakaway.  After  getting  the 
ball  from  McKenney,  Otley  beat 
two  Amherst  defenders  and 
broke  toward  the  goal.  He  put  a 
hard,  low  shot  past  Lawless  to 
make  the  score  2-0. 

Inside  the  penalty  box,  Helge 
Weiner  '87  passed  the  ball  to 
Wright,  who  put  It  In  for  the 
third  goal  at  15: 45.  Lawless  had 
committed  himself  too  early, 
and  Wright  rolled  the  ball  by 
him. 

Murphy's  shutout  bid  was  lost 
with  only  2: 16  left  in  the  game, 
as  a  defensive  breakdown  left 
him  alone  facing  four  Lord 
Jeffs.  He  deflected  the  first 
shot,  but  the  ball  bounced  right 
to  Amherst  forward  Tom  Crom- 
well, who  scored. 

Williams  Coach  Michael 
Russo,  his  voice  filled  with  emo- 
tion, said  afterward,  "Eve- 
ryone pulled  together  and 
played  a  super  game.  This  is  the 
greatest  victory  we've  had 
since  I've  been  here." 

Beyond  overtime 

When  Wednesday's  game 
went  through  regular  time  and 
two  overtime  periods  with  the 
score  remaining  0-0,  it  had  to 
decided  by  each  team  getting 
five  penalty  kicks. 

Aramlnl,  Weiner,  and  John 
Campbell  '84  all  scored  for  Wil- 
liams but  were  matched  by 
Amherst  scores.  But  after 
Deveaux  scored,  the  Jeff  shot 
went  high  and  right  of  the  goal. 
McEvoy  scored  the  fifth  Eph 
goal  to  clinch  the  game. 

Williams  ends  the  season  at 
10-3-3.  Sunday's  game  was  the 
last  for  seniors  Aramlnl,  Camp- 
bell, Jamie  Kornbluh,  Austin 
Lehr  and  Sullivan. 


Men's  rugby  ties  one,  wins  two 


by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  Williams  Rugby  Club  finished  Its  season 
last  Saturday  against  Amherst.  The  Aside  tied 
the  Jeffs  10-10  in  a  game  that  was  still  even  after 
a  period  of  sudden  death  overtime.  The  B-slde 
rolled  13-3  over  a  larger  and  unjustifiably  cocky 
Amherst  squad.  Rounding  out  the  day,  the  C- 
slde  shut  out  a  hapless  band  of  Jeff  C-slders  13-0. 

A-side  not  satisfied 

Williams  survived  the  elements  and  the  solid 
play  of  Amherst  to  come  away  with  a  10-10  tie. 
Williams  opened  the  scoring  early  in  the  first 
half  when  Ed  O'Toole  "86  and  captain  Hugh  Hui- 
zenga  '84  worked  a  two-on-one  perfectly,  result- 
ing in  a  try  for  Hulzenga.  Roger  Merrlam  '86 
converted  to  make  the  score  6-0.  Amherst  scored 
because  of  Williams'  sloppy  play  late  in  the  half 
to  make  the  score  6-4  at  the  half. 

Williams  was  in  control  much  of  the  second 
half  but  the  Ephs  couldn't  convert  their  best 
scoring  opportunity.  Merrlam  was  denied  three 
points  when  the  ball  fell  over  just  as  he  was 
making  a  penalty  kick.  The  ball  struck  the  cross- 
bar, to  Williams'  dismay. 

Amherst  capitalized  on  Williams'  sloppy  play 
once  again  late  in  the  second  half  to  take  a  10-6 
lead.  The  Williams  scrum  came  right  back  and 
scored  on  a  great  Individual  effort  by  prop  John 
May  '84.  The  scored  remained  10-10  until  the  end 
of  regulation  play. 

The  sudden  death  overtime  went  scoreless 
without  any  real  scoring  opportunities.  The  Wll 


Hams  defense  was  led  by  the  inspired  play  of 
wing  forwards  Steve  Zlotowskl  '84  and  Blake 
Martin  '84.  Williams  will  have  to  wait  until 
Spring  before  taking  the  shirts  off  the  backs  of 
the  Infidels  from  Amherst. 

Klein  guides  B's 

Williams  left  no  doubts  in  the  B  game  as  to  who 
had  the  superior  team.  Williams  rolled  to  a  13-0 
lead  before  Amherst  put  a  feeble  three  points  on 
the  board  at  the  end  of  the  game.  Senior  Drew 
Klein  started  the  scoring  with  a  try  that  was 
rightly  contested  by  Amherst,  but  the  four 
points  held  up. 

Klein  later  added  a  penalty  kick,  another  try 
and  the  conversion  to  account  for  all  the  Willi- 
ams points.  Playing  admirably  for  the  B's  were 
standoff  Matt  Salisbury  '87,  fullback  Duncan 
Haas  '85  and  scrummies  John  Skavlem  '84  and 
Tim  Faselt  '86. 

C-side  takes  shirts 

The  C-slde  came  away  with  a  13-0  victory  over 
the  boys  of  Amherst.  The  team  was  ably  steered 
by  Jeff  May  '85  who  touched  down  Williams' 
first  try .  Chris  Edwards  '87  made  the  conversion 
to  put  the  Ephs  up  6-0.  Edwards  added  a  penalty 
kick  make  the  score  9-0  at  the  half. 

With  Williams  firmly  In  control.  Cole  Thom 
son  '86  put  In  the  final  points  of  the  day.  The  big 
Texan  rumbled  over  the  try  line  from  five  yards 
out  to  guarantee  the  passing  of  Amherst  shirts 
Into  the  waiting  hands  of  the  Williams  side. 


Co-captain  Joe  Carey  84,  in  his  final  game  as  a  Williams  rugger, 
dives  for  a  Jeff  kicker  in  the  A-side's  10-10  tie.  B-  and  C-sides 
won  Saturday.  (Khakee) 
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Students  rally  at  OCC, 
protest  Marines  on  campus 


by  Daniel  T.  Keating 

A  group  of  17  students  last  Tuesday  protested 
the  presence  of  two  U.S.  Marine  Corps  officers  on 
campus  to  interview  students  and  give  informa- 
tion about  their  officer  training  program. 

Although  the  protesters  carried  signs  outside 
the  Office  of  Career  Counseling  during  a  12: 30 
p.m.  demonstration,  they  did  not  disrupt  the 
Marine  Corps  officers  inside.  However,  the 
Marines  cancelled  plans  for  an  information  booth 
in  Baxter  Hall  because  of  student  temperament. 

The  Marines  generally  use  the  Baxter  booth  to 
distribute  literature  and  attract  students,  said 
Master  Sargeant  Mark  Morse  of  North  Adams. 
This  year,  however,  the  College  advised  them 
simply  to  hold  one-on-one  interviews  at  the  OCC. 
he  said. 

"We  appreciate  the  College  sensing  the  temper- 
ament of  the  student  body."  Morse  said.  "We 
don't  want  egg  on  anyone's  face." 

Student  organizers  Mark  White  "84  and  Jeff  Sul- 
tar  '84  said  the  protest  had  two  facets.  According 
to  Sultar.  the  Marine  Corps  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  to  Williams  because  they  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sexual  orientation. 

Sultar  said  a  letter  protesting  the  Marines 
being  allowed  to  come  to  campus,  signed  by  60 
students,  was  given  to  President  John  W. 
Chandler  the  day  of  the  protest.  He  said  the  letter 
was  sponsored  by  the  Williams  Coalition  Against 
Militarism  and  the  Central  American  Concerns 
Committee. 

Sultar  also  said  the  students  were  protesting 
the  way  the  Marines  have  been  used,  both 
recently  and  throughout  history. 

"These  people  [the  Marine  Corps  officfisi 
aren't  evil,"  he  said.  "We're  protesting  what 
they're  used  for." 


White  and  Sultar  carried  a  sign  which  read 
"Grenada:  Dress  Rehearsal  for  Nicaragua?" 
The  17  students  marched  In  front  of  Stetson  Hall, 
then  moved  behind  Stetson  to  the  OCC  entrance, 
where  they  marched  for  about  five  minutes. 

Interviewing  continued  Inside  the  OCC  during 
the  protest.  Jack  McCionagle  '84.  who  passed  the 
protest  on  his  way  to  an  Interview  with  the 
Marines,  said  "I  place  no  value  in  their  protest. 
These  are  the  same  students  who  protest  every- 
thing on  campus.  Last  week,  they  wanted  to 
impeach  (President)  Reagan." 

Morse  said  he  had  never  personally  encoun- 
tered an  organized  student  protest  In  three  years 
of  campus  recruiting  In  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island  and  Western  Massachusetts. 

'The  latest  action  |ln  Grenada  and  Lebanon) 
has  stimulated  Interest  on  both  sides  of  the  coin." 
he  said. 

Sultar  and  White  went  Inside  the  OCC  after  the 
protest  ended,  but  First  Lieutenant  Clarke  Schlff 
told  them  that  he  and  Morse  were  booked  up  until 
2  p.m..  when  the  planned  to  leave.  Schlff  told  them 
that  If  they  waited  In  the  office,  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  with  the  officers. 

College  policy  Is  that  any  organization  that 
Interviews  at  OCC  is  required  to  answer  questions 
if  student  protesters  demand  to  see  them,  said 
OCC  director  Fatma  Kassamall.  She  said  organi 
zatlons  understand  this  when  they  choose  to  come 
to  Williams. 

Seven  students,  all  men.  signed  up  to  interview 
with  the  Marines,  and  several  others  dropped  by 
to  ask  questions.  Morse  said  the  .Marines  typi 
cally  do  not  get  many  students  to  apply  from  a 
coliese   like   Williams,    but    those   who  do   are 

•    fXCfpllUIltlll  V       W«1J     v^tu..  11  t  I.    .(         ft,.,-.       .1.    ,-••    .      .-•.... 

fathers  dream  of  and  mothers  are  proud  of."  he 
said. 


High  above  it  all,  this  lone  tree  trinnmer  surveys  the  campus, 
silhouetted  with  the  American  flag  In  the  dying  light  of  evening. 

(Ruderman) 


Scott 

last  Tuesday 


Broken  poorer  line 

browns  out  campus 

by  R.  DeMott 

A  tree  fell  and  broke  a  power  line  on  North  Street  early  last 
Tuesdav  morning,  causing  an  electrical  "brown  out"  which 
Dluneed  several  Williams  dorms  and  numerous  Williamstown  resi- 
dences into  an  eerie  dimness  for  several  hours  until  power  was 

'^approximately  1:30a.m.  Wednesday,  a  treeon  North  Street  in 
the  area  of  Simons  Road  fell  on  a  13.800  volt  power  line,  said  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Plant  Winthrop  Wassenar.  The. broken  wire  crossed 
several  other  lines  as  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  caused  a  fuse  to 
explode  on  a  nearby  pole,  he  said.  , 

The  explosion  lit  up  the  night  sky  over  most  of  the  campus.  It 
looked  like  there  was  a  red  pulse,  followed  by  a  blue  pulse,  said 
ChrTs  Burton  '^,  a  Dennett  House  resident.  "It  flashed  for  awhile. 
It  lit  up  the  sky  because  the  clouds  were  low.  ,.,.„•_ 

The  fallen  wire  was  live  and  lying  in  the  street,  so  the  William- 
stown Fire  Department  was  called  out.  and  the  Massachusetts 
Electric  Co.  was  forced  to  shut  down  service  on  the  line  for  about  six 
hours.  This  left  around  900  Williamstown  customers  with  partial 
power  for  a  time. 

Three  power  sources 

Wassenar  said  Mission  Park,  the  Freshman  Quad,  "^o^t  of  the 

Row  Houses  and  several  administrative  buildings  lost  partial 

power   He  explained  that  the  College  is  fed  off  of  three  separate 

power  sources  and  only  those  areas  operating  off  of  the  North  Street 

'^  Thra'fLcle d  ^rtas  were  quickly  shut  down  by  the  College  electri- 
cians in  order  to  protect  the  College's  equipment  and  to  make  it 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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by  Christian  Hewlett 

A  resolution  calling  on  Ronald 
Reagan  to  resign  his  presidency 
"due  to  the  Illegal  Invasion  of 
Grenada"  was  passed  39-29  by  a 
group  of  students  at  a  College 
town  meeting  Sunday  after- 
noon. There  were  four 
abstentions. 

The  motion  which  was  orlgl 
nally  proposed  stated  that  "the 
students  of  Williams  College" 
call  for  Reagan's  resignation.  A 
quorum  of  100  students,  needed 
to  make  the  town  meeting's  vote 
representative  of  the  entire  stu- 
dent body,  was  not  present,  so 
the  wording  was  changcnl  to  say 
that  39  Williams  students  sup- 
port the  resolution. 


The  College  Council  also 
noted  In  the  Daily  Advisor  last 
Friday  that  the  meeting  would 
not  officially  represent  the  stu 
dent  body  since  it  was  not  called 
by  the  Council. 

The  meeting  opened  with 
statements  from  Jeffrey  Sultar 
•84  and  Daniel  Blatt  '85.  Sultar 
noted  that  seven  members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representa 
tlves  have  asked  Congress  to 
Impeach  Reagan.  He  also  called 
the  Grenada  invasion  a  viola- 
tion of  International  law.  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

••No  longer  represents" 
"The  main  reason  behind  ask 
ing  for  resignation  Is.  as  far  as 


I'm  concerned,  whether  he's 
done  something  worthy  of 
Impeachment  or  not  Ronald 
Reagan  and  what  he's  done  no 
longer  represent  what  we  want 
the  United  States  to  represent." 
said  Sultar. 

"We  will  not  stand  for  any 
more  Invasions  of  sovereign 
nations."  he  said. 

Blatt  respondcKl  by  saying 
that,  according  to  foreign  jour- 
nalists, the  majority  of  (irenadi- 
ans  supported  the  Invasion  and 
"the  pt^ople  of  (irenada  are 
much  happier  now  than  they 
were... If  we  ask  President  Rea- 
gan to  resign,  we  are  throwing  It 
in  the  face  of  the  praise  of  all 
those  people." 


Discussion  following  the 
remarks  centered  on  whether 
the  Americans  In  Grenada  had 
actually  been  In  danger, 
whether  keeping  out  journalists 
had  violated  the  First  Amend- 
ment, and  whether  the  invasion 
had  broken  international  law. 

The  speakers  were  almost 
evenly  divided  in  their  opinion 
of  the  Invasion  and  the  resigna- 
tion proposal. 

••Moral  authority" 
"International  law  only  has  a 
sort  of  moral  authority  to  follow 
It  not  a  legal  authority."  said 
Brett  McDonnell  85.  "There 
seems  to  be  no  way  we  can  call 
for  a  resignation  on  the  basis  of 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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Speak  for  Yourself 

Sunday's  town  meeting,  and  similar  meetings  last  year,  raise 
the  question  of  who  can  and  should  speak  for  the  entire  student 
body.  These  meetings,  or  student  assemblies,  are  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  community,  but  they  need  to  be  restructured  before 
they  can  play  so  important  a  role  in  the  student  voice. 

The  required  quorum  of  100  students  is  small  enough  to  allow  a 
special  interest  group,  with  strong  feelings  but  few  adherents,  to 
decide  the  official  sentiment  of  the  entire  college.  Certainly  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attract  all  2000  undergraduates  to  debate 
one  issue— but  it  is  equally  wrong  to  suppose  that  a  mere  100  can 
represent  the  entire  campus. 

Recent  meetings  have  also  diverged  from  the  College  Council 
constitution,  which  requires  that  student  assemblies  be  organized 
and  supervised  by  the  Council's  Information  Committee.  This 
qualification  allows  for  more  formal  preparation  and  the  incorpo- 
ration of  assembly  decisions  into  the  rest  of  the  decision-making 
process.  The  constitution  also  provides  that  a  Council  vote  or 
student  referendum  can  overturn  the  assembly's  decision,  yet 
students  seem  unaware  of  their  own  veto  power. 

Town  meetings  can  serve  two  beneficial  functions.  The  first  is 
to  encourage  debate  on  an  issue  of  popular  concern.  Assemblies 
can  serve  this  purpose  well  with  any  number  of  people. 

The  second  is  the  expression  of  student  opinion,  and  that  should 
require  a  quorum.  The  quorum  required  should  be  high  enough  to 
demonstrate  deep  student  feeling,  but  not  so  high  that  no  meeting 
will  ever  attain  a  quorum.  An  assembly  of  at  least  400  students 
would  meet  that  criterion. 

The  constitution  stipulates  that  there  sliouia  t)e  one  siuaent 
assembly  per  month.  This  rule  has  been  generally  ignored,  and 
with  good  reason.  It  makes  far  more  sense  to  call  meetings  only 
when  student  interest  is  high.  The  ability  to  call  such  meetings 
should  lie  with  the  Council,  but  a  petition  with  150  signatures, 
presented  to  the  Council,  should  also  generate  an  assembly.  In 
either  case,  the  meeting  would  need  a  quorum  to  represent  cam- 
pus opinion.  Also,  the  Council  should  bear  the  responsiblity  for 
setting  the  agenda  and  choosing  a  moderator,  duties  it  already 
has  under  the  constitution. 

Some  of  these  proposals  require  changes  in  the  Council  consti- 
tution, which  would  entail  a  referendum.  Referendums  tradition- 
ally get  little  student  response,  and  they  require  effort  to  initiate. 
The  rewards,  however,  outweigh  the  costs.  Speaking  up  now 
ensures  that  we  can  speak  for  ourselves  later. 
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Dreaming 


QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK 

Williams  students  who  enlist  in  the  Marines 
**depict  what  fathers  dream  of  and  mothers 
are  proud  of.'* 

Master  Sarf^eant  Mark  Morse 
of  the  i.S.  Marine  Corps 
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To  the  editor: 

It  would  have  been  more  considerate 
had  the  Record  made  a  more  determined 
effort  to  contact  me  regarding  the  ill- 
fated  Aycock  sculpture. 

Professor    Whitney    Stoddard    must 

have    been    dreaming,     since    he 
reii-vonitK-'is    a    conversallon     wiih     me 

which  iiovvr  took  place.  In  fact.  I  have 

not  discussed  art  work  in  any  form  with 

Whit.  It  is  always  easy  to  pass  the  onus 

onto  someone  else  to  get  the  monkey  off 

one's  back. 

Tom  Krens  gave  the  correct  version 

when  he  was  quoted  by  the  Record  as 

saying,  "...but  we  neither  received  nor 

requested   from  the  Administration  or 

the     Department    of     Buildings    and 

Grounds  assurances  that  the  piece  could 

be  kept  in  perpetuity." 

Peter  P.  Welanetz 
Former  Director  of  Physical  Plant 

Despicable 

To  the  editor: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  items 
which  appeared  in  The  Daily  Advisor 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  Nov.  14  and  15. 
regarding  the  presence  of  recruiting 
officers  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  at  the  Office  of  Career  Counseling 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  16. 

As  an  American  and  a  person  who  has 
had  friends  and  relatives  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  oneof  whom  was  killed  inaction.  I 
was  extremely  offended  at  these  state- 
ments and  felt  obligated  to  respond 
publicly. 

Since  its  founding,  the  purpose  of  the 
Marine  Corps  has  been  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  overseas;  countless  thousands 
have  died  with  this  in  mind,  selflessly 
giving  of  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
American  lives  and  institutions.  To 
attack  the  integrity  of  those  currently 
serving  and  those  who  have  served,  and 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  died  for 
their  country,  based  merely  on  the  fact 
that  the  Corps'  present  dut>  involves 
carrying  out  controversial  White  House 
military  policies,  is  despicable  and 
unfair. 

A  clause  I  found  especially  offensive 
read:  "they  wipe  out  non-white  foreign 
governments.  "  .Not  only  is  this  untrue  in 
that  the  Corps'  function  is  purely  mil- 
itary, not  political,  but  the  inclusion  of 
the  word  "non  while"  constitutes  the 
worst  kind  of  racism,  in  that  while  appar- 
ently   advocating    the   cause   of    "non- 


uhite''  groups,  it  injects  an 
inflammatory  race  question  where  none 
exists.  This  type  of  preposterous  and 
unfounded  innuendo  panders  to  racists, 
both  white  and  black,  and  sadly  tries  to 
cause  unnecessary  friction  between  the 
races. 

Finally,  my  response  to  the  ridiculous 
generalization  "The  USMC  makes  a  liv- 
ing of  invading  Third  World  nations"  is 
to  wonder  how  those  Marines  who  fought 
and  died  in  two  World  Wars.  Korea,  and 
other  operations,  or  their  families,  might 
react  to  same. 

Robert  M.  OTonnell  '87 

Thanks,  but... 

To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  College  Coun- 
cil for  its  quick  resp)onse  to  my  letter  in 
which  I  expressed  concern  over  the 
biased  rhetoric  regarding  the  Marine 
Corps  interviews  on  campus  printed  in 
The  Daily  Advisor  of  Nov.  14, 1983. 1  think 
the  policy  outlined  in  the  Advisor  of  Nov. 
18  will  serve  the  student  body  very  well 
and  will  work  to  alleviate  the  problems  I 
have  already  delineated. 

My  only  concern  now  centers  around 
the  section  of  the  policy  that  slates, 
"these  slots  can  be  filled  by  whatever  is 
deemed  appropriate. ..by  The  Daily 
Advisor."  What  criteria  will  be  used  to 
determine  appropriateness?  If  only  pro- 
fanities will  be  disallowed,  I  still  fear  the 
presence  of  inappropriate  items  in  the 
Advisor.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
extremely  biased  announcements  deli- 
vered in  an  individual  mailer  rather  than 
the  Advisor,  yet  I  understand  tht  Office 
Services  and  the  Mailroom  have  made 
this  an  impossibility.  Thus  I  laud  the  Col- 
lege Council  for  establishing  a  comprom- 
ise for  organizations  that  wish  to  reach 
the  Williams  student  body.  However.  I 
again  warn  the  Council  of  the  dangers  of 
such  an  open  policy  and  suggest  that 
more  consideration  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  appropriateness  will  be 
determined.  It  seems  to  me  thai  the  pres- 
ent policy  opens  itself  to,  for  example, 
the  submission  of  racial  slurs  to  the  Advi- 
sor in  the  name  of  free  sp€»ech.  How  will 
the  College  Council  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem if  it  arises,  for  without  a  more  formal 
policy,  the  Council  will  have  no  recourse 
but  to  snuff  free  speech  in  the  name  of 
their  values.  I  recognize  the  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  fair  policy,  but  I  think  the 
College  Council  should  consider  the 
problems  of  the  alternative 
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Winter  Study  deadline  stifles  freedom  of  choice 


by  Jim  Church 
and  Vernon  Squires 

The  Winter  Study  Program  "is 
intended  to  provide  students  and  faculty 
with  a  dramatically  different  educa- 
tional experience"  in  which  students  can 
'  'explore  new  fields  at  low  risk , . .  .develop 
individual  research  projects,  or  work  in 
a  different  milieu."  So  states  the  Willi- 
ams College  Bulletin.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, a  significant  number  of  students 
will  not  be  studying  what  they  wish  to 
this  January  because  they  failed  to  sub- 
mit "99"  proposals  prior  to  an  October  15 
deadline. 

This  deadline  is  Intended  to  both  facili- 
tate the  processing  of  99  proposals  and  to 
force  students  to  think  about  their  pro- 
jects long  before  they  actually  begin.  But 
the  deadline  also  illustrates  an  adminis- 
trative rigidity  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Winter  Study  spirit  and  ideology.  Stu- 
dents who  discover  opportunities  for 
January  study  after  the  deadline  in 
October  will  be  disappointed;  the  dead- 
line serves  as  a  brake  to  intellectual 
vigor  and  creativity.  For  this  reason  the 
policy  of  the  Winter  Study  Committee 
must  be  made  more  amenable  to  worthy 
change. 

The  current  policy  is  inadequate,  as  an 
example  reveals.  Jacquie  Mitchell  '86,  a 


students  had  been  abroad  during  Spring 
registration.  Otherwise,  regardless  of 
circumstance,  late  99s  were  rejected. 
Such  a  policy  is  not  only  excessively 
rigid,  but  it  is  contrary  to  Williams' 
avowed  educational  philosophy.  In  effect 
the  WSC  policy  says  that  ingenuity  after 
Oct.  15  is  not  worth  consideration.  Pro- 
fessor Greene  admits  that  the  present 
system  discourages  late  ideas,  because  a 
decision  is  rendered  irrespective  of  a 
proposal's  merit. 

"If  someone  comes  to  me  on  Nov.  5 
with  a  great  idea, I  have  to  ask  myself 
why  he  couldn't  have  done  so  on  Oct.  5  or 
in  the  spring. ..Great  ideas  cannot 
always  be  accommodated. "Greene 
explained. 

The  validity  of  the  WSC's  immutable 
stance  on  late  99s  is  worth  scrutinizing. 
Why  are  exceptions  so  difficult  to  deal 
with?  Granted,  the  administrative  logis- 
tics of  enrolling  nearly  2000  students  in  a 
preference-ordered  structure  is  taxing. 
Over-enrollment,  underenrollment, 
dropped  courses  and  other  problems 
strain  the  process.  But  the  question  of 
priorities  remains.  Can  administrative 
efficiency  legitimately  preempt  educa- 
tional opportunity? 

When  the  Winter  Study  Review  Com- 
mittee IssuedltsreportinAprU  1982,  it 


course  in  order  to  pursue  a  99,  we  may 
have  lost  a  space  that  otherwise  could 
have  been  given  to  another  student  as 
their  first  choice.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
the  other  student.  And  for  sophomores 
and  juniors,  they  could  do  the  99  the  fol- 
lowing year." 

Nevertheless,  Professor  David  Deth- 
ler,  a  member  of  the  WSC,  acknowledged 
that  "the  registrar  only  likes  to  run 
things  once."  Sarah  McFarland,  also  a 
committee  member,  suggested  that 
"some  cut-off  point  had  to  be  made." 

Such  an  attitude  is  well-and-good  for 
the  persons  who  must  process  registra- 
tion, but  it  is  simply  too  inflexible.  Exte- 
nuating circumstances  that  justify  a  late 
proposal  are  reduced  to  trivial  status  by 
the  deadline.  And  new  opportunities  lose 
their  opportunistic  nature  in  a  system 
where  an  unyielding  deadline  belles  the 
"freedom  of  choice"  at  Its  foundation. 

Because  the  system  Is  still  new  It 
remains  amenable  to  change.  Dean 
Daniel  O'Connor,  who  served  on  the 
Review  Committee,  explained  the  dlffl- 


... while  a  deadline  is  understandable,  it  should 
not  be  used  as  a  bastion  for  defending 
bureaucratic  efficiency... 


Jamaican  native,  Initiated  a  WSP  99  In 
which  she  would  study  the  1976  and  1980 
presidential  elections  In  her  homeland. 
She  formulated  a  plan,  and  received  the 
necessary  sponsorship  and  department 
head  approval.  When  funding  became  a 
problem,  her  plan  seemed  infeaslble,  so 
she  did  not  submit  the  proposal.  Unex- 
pectedly, funds  became  available  soon 
after  the  deadline,  so  she  quickly  submit- 
ted her  99.  The  Winter  Study  Committee, 
however,  Informed  her  that  the  deadline 
prohibited  their  approval.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, Mitchell  was  upset. 

Apparently  Mitchell  is  not  alone. 
According  to  Professor  Fred  Greene, 
Chairman  of  the  WSC,  some  thirty  stu- 
dents approached  him  claiming  to  have 
"opportunities  of  their  lives"  In  the  form 
of  99  proposals.  The  proposals  were 
scotched  almost  universally,  however, 
because  allowing  exceptions  "messes  up 
the  registration  process."  Only  two  late 
99s  were  allowed,  and  in  both  cases  the 


recommended  that  the  College  "preser- 
ve...the  variety  of  offerings  and  the  free- 
dom of  choice  that  so  many  students  and 
faculty  single  out  as  the  most  distinctive 
and  admirable  features  of  the  January 
term."  Indeed,  these  aspects  of  Winter 
Study  (especially  in  99s )  serve  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  unique  opportunity.  Unfortu- 
nately for  students,  the  opportunity  must 
rear  its  head  prior  to  Oct.  15;  otherwise  it 
overwhelms  the  computer.  Chaj;man 
Greene  admits  that  the  administrative 
parameters  are  a  thorn  in  the  system. 

"Late  99  proposals  have  gotten  us  Into 
a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  reglstrative  pro- 
cess," said  Greene.  "So  we  just  say  we 
cannot  do  It." 

Greene  also  gave  other  reasons  why 
new  99s  cannot  l)e  accepted,  explaining 
that  a  consistent  and  fair  policy  would 
not  necessarily  allow  changes. 

"You  also  have  to  view  the  change  In 
the  context  of  the  whole  system,"  said 
Greene.  "If  we  let  a  student  drop  out  of  a 


cultles   of  harmonizing  structure  and 
flexibility. 

"No  one  wants  a  system  that  disavows 
the  freedom  of  choice,  but  you  must 
understand  the  process,"  declared 
O'Connor.  When  asked  about  the  desira- 
bility of  a  committee  to  review  late  prop- 
osals, he  added  that  "it  seems 
reasonable." 

Chairman  Greene,  too,  cited  the  Intric- 
acies of  the  processing  as  a  major  hin- 
drance to  acceptance  of  late  99 
proposals. 

"We  make  the  policy,  and  they  [the 
Registrar's  office)  must  execute  it," 
noted  Greene.  "It  takes  time.  If  I  call  up 
with  a  late  proposal,  they  say  'we  cannot 
do  It,  the  machine  Is  already  running.'  " 
Registrar  personnel  declined  com- 
ment concerning  their  role,  saying  they 
were  "too  busy."  Ironically  enough,  they 
were  at  the  time  processing  new  99s  for 
students  who  were  not  admitted  to  any  of 
their  selected  four  courses.  In  this  situa- 
tion, when  a  student  finds  himself  with  no 
WSP,  the  policy  Is  relaxed,  and  the  dead- 
line no  longer  applies.  Professor  Greene 
explained  that  In  this  circumstance  the 
administrative  work  Is  less  formidable, 
l)ecause  class  size  Is  not  altered.  There- 
fore, these  late  99s  do  not  poison  the 
system. 

What  appears  to  be  a  decisive  factor, 
then.  Is  class  size.  Imagine  telling  a  pro- 
fessor that  he  could  expect  to  have  thirty 
students    in    January,    and    then    only 
twenty-five  show  up.'  From  the  bureau- 
cratic standpoint,  such  an  occurance  is 
intolerable.  The  possibility  that  five  stu- 
dents might  find  more  rewarding  educa- 
tional experience  in  a  99  is  dismissed  as 
bucking  the  system. 

The  system,  with  its  intransigent  pol- 
icy, should  be  changed.  The  fundamental 
purpose  for  Williams  College  Is  educa- 
tion; while  a  deadline  Is  understandable. 
It  should  not  be  used  as  a  bastion  for 
defending  bureaucratic  efficiency  at  the 
expense  of  valuable  opportunity.  Winter 
Study  offers  a  unique  chance  to  Williams 
undergraduates  for  exploring  new  ideas 
and  curiosities.  An  arbitrary  date  must 
not  prohibit  such  exploration.  ■ 


Vernon  Squires  and  James  Church 
are  sophomores  at  f^Hliams  College. 
Church  recently  submitted  a  99 prop- 
osal past  the  deadline  which  was 
denied  on  that  basis. 
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Sinister 


My  son 


To  the  editor: 

It  was  satisfying  to  learn  that  the  Gar- 
goyle Society  has  placed  the  Center  for 
Envelopment  Economics  on  the  agenda 
of  its  concerns  (Letters,  Nov.  15).  The 
Center  is  a  peculiar  Institution.  It  Is  part 
of  the  College,  but  not  of  It;  mixing  with 
Williams,  but  separate  and  distinct  from 
It. 

My  Third  World  friends  and  colleagues 
who  have  visited  the  campus,  as  well  as 
several  CDE  students,  have,  in  their 
bewilderment,  suggested  several  "para- 
noid," "cynical,  "  and  "sinister"  expla- 
nations for  the  'neither  fish  nor  fowl" 
status  of  our  economics  graduate  stu- 
dents. They  talk  of  covert  racism,  cultu- 
ral apartheid,  the  North-South  gap  and 
fear  of  the  contaminating  influences  of 
poverty  and  socio-cultural  "backward- 
ness" on  the  "civilized  "  and  privileged. 

It  would  be  nice  if  one  could  authorita- 
tively dismiss  these  comments  as  having 
no  basis  In  fact.  So,  we  will  follow  very 
closely  the  progress  and  ultimate  results 
of  the  excellent  proposals  for  affirmative 
Integration  made  by  Gargoyle.  Based  on 
what  happens,  we  will  be  In  a  better  posl 
tlon  to  determine  just  how  si/iiiier  sinis- 
ter really  is. 

Louis  Lindsay 
int  Professor  of  Political  Science 


To  the  editor: 

In  reference  to  the  Williams  students 
who  picketed  the  U.S.  Marine  recruiters, 
a  new  low  has  been  reached  in  a  highly- 
touted  Intellectual  school. 

Williams  College,  one  of  the  finest 
small  colleges  In  the  country,  academi- 
cally, culturally,  and  liberally  second  to 
none,  takes  Issue  with  everything  from 
sexual  orientation  (gaysi  to  migrant 
workers  to  the  KKK  to  fruit  flies  and 
those  who  pick  lettuce  In  California. 

I'm  not  worried  too  much  alx)ut  the  17 
Williams  students  who  picketed  the 
Marine  Corps  officers.  If  trouble  ever 
starts  for  America,  protestors  often  seek 
sanctuary  In  Canada. 

What  bothers  me  Is  that  President 
John  W.  Chandler  and  staff  bowed  to  the 
wishes  of  this  Intellectually  disoriented 
minority  when  they  could  have  told  the 
protestors,  "You  don't  need  placards. 
The  students  at  Williams  are  educated 
enough  to  make  up  their  own  minds  and. 
like  the  protestors  who  have  the  right  to 
picket,  the  fine  Marines  have  a  right  to 
recruit." 

Marine  Sgt.  Mark  Morse  said  It  very 
well. 

"Typically,  we  don't  get  many  stu- 
dents to  apply  from  a  college  like  Willi- 
ams,   but     the    ones     who    do    are 


exceptionally  well-qualified.  They 
depict  what  fathers  dream  of  and  moth- 
ers are  proud  of,"  he  said. 

Sgt.  Morse  also  reported  that  he  had 
never  personally  faced  an  organized  stu- 
dent protest  in  three  years  of  campus 
recruiting  in  Connecticut,  western  Mas- 
sachusets  and  Rhode  Island. 

When  the  ideals  of  the  17  protestors 
and  the  College  can  ring  as  loud  and 
clear  as  the  Marines  theme  song,  which 
Includes  the  line,  "First  to  fight  for  right 
and  freedom  and  to  keep  our  honor  clean, 
we  are  proud  to  claim  the  title  of  United 
States  Marines,"  you  at  Williams  will 
have  received    a  fine  education. 

By  the  way,  my  son,  Francis  P.  Babeu, 
joined  the  Marines  [last]  Monday  and 
I'm  ver>'  proud.        Raymond  F.  Babeu 


Physics 


To  the  editor: 

In  the  Nov.  13  Sunday  New  York 
Times,  a  full  page  ad  was  printed  as  part 
of  a  plea  to  the  President  and  Congress  to 
halt  further  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons.  Interest- 
ingly this  ad  was  not  sponsored  by  any  of 
the  usual  antinuclear  groups  but  instead 
was  signed  by  1500  physicists  from 
across  the  U.S.  The  list  Included  the 
names  of  six  members  of  the  Williams 
College  Physics  department. 

The  Idea  of  scientific  responsibility  In 
the  nuclear  arms  race  has  recently 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  glo- 
bally, especially  with  the  scientific  con- 
vention held  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  his 
subsequent  plea  to  Catholic  scientists  to 


discontinue  research  on  nuclear  wea- 
pons. The  issue  of  nuclear  disarmament 
may  prove  to  be  a  central  focus  of  Col- 
lege activities  this  year  with  the  showing 
of  "The  Day  After"  and  the  major  con- 
ference "The  Arms  Race  and  Nuclear 
Conflict  "  to  be  held  at  Williams  on  Jan. 
13  and  14. 

The  conference  is  to  be  hosted  by  the 
Williams  Disarmament  Forum  but  the 
long  list  of  sponsors  so  far  ranges  from 
the  Chaplain's  Office  to  the  President's 
Office  along  with  16  departments,  seven 
residential  houses  and  a  host  of  other 
College  organizations.  The  only  depart- 
ment so  far  to  decline  sponsorship  is 
Physics.  When  questioned  on  the  reasons 
for    this    move.    Physics    department 
chairman  Ballard  Pierce  stated  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  l)elleved  that '  'depart- 
mental funds  should  be  used  for  topics 
specifically  related  to  physics."  He  also 
said  that  the  Issue  seemed  more  political 
than  scientific.  When  asked  if  the  forum 
was  not  more  pertinent  of  physics  than  to 
other  sponsoring  departments.  Profes- 
sor   Pierce    said    that    the   point   was 
"Irrelevant."   Pierce   agreed   that  the 
conference  was  worthwhile  and  said  that 
he  would  probably  attend  but  remained 
firm  on  the  fact  that  the  Physics  depart- 
ment would  not  be  a  sponsor  on  principle. 
In  response  to  this  decision,  spokesman 
for  the  Williams  Disarmament  Forum 
David  Yaskulka   said,     "Certainly,  we 
were  very  surprised  to  find  out  that  the 
Physics    department    did    not    find    It 
appropriate  to  support  this  educational 
event.  However,  please  be  clear  atx)ut 
the  fact  that  we  In  no  way  expect  money 
from  everyone.  "  Bob  Rolader  'M 
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Education  series 
to  begin 

In  an  offort  to  stimulate  odu 
cation  and  discussion  on  the 
slate  of  education  in  America, 
the  Lecture  C\nnmittee  has 
announced  the  beginning  of  a 
year-long  lecture  series  titled 
"Educating  America." 

The  series  will  be  important 
to  the  Williams  community 
because  the  "quality  of  educa- 
tion here  dept^nds  on  the  quality 
of  that  at  lower  levels."  accord- 
ing to  English  professor  and 
Lecture  Committee  Chairman 
Stephen  Fix. 

F\\  said  the  series  will  con- 
cern itself  not  only  with  higher 
education.  Its  goal  will  be  to  get 
"people  talking  about  education 
at  all  levels,  "because  the  levels 
are  interrelated,  he  said. 

There  will  be  a  total  of  five 
speakers.  The  first  will  be  Wil- 
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liani.L  Bennett  ti'i.  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  on  .\ov.  M).  Bt^nnett 
was  also  the  Baccalaureate 
speaker  at  last  Junes  Com 
mencement  exercises. 

The  second  speaker  will  be 
Theodore  Sizer.  former  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Har 
vard.  on  .Ian.  24.  Fix  said  the 
Lecture  Committee  is  now  nego- 
tiating with  three  additional 
prominent  political  and  educa- 
tion exptM'ts  for  lectures  later  in 
the  year.  Fix  said  he  hopes  the 
five  speakers  will  present  a 
"very  good  spectrum  of 
opinion." 

Fix  also  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee will  extend  "relativly  soon" 
invitations  to  all  the  presiden 
tial  candidates  to  speak  as  a 
part  of  the  series. 

The  lecture  series  will  focus 
on  last  year's  report  from  the 
National  Commission  on  E.xcel- 
lence  in  Education.  ".A  Nation 
at  Risk."  because,  according  to 


Fix.  the  report  is  "galvanizing  a 
public  debate  on  the  prospects 
for  education  in  .America. " 

Fix  said  students  can  obtain 
copies  of  the  "Nation  at  Kisk" 
reptirt  for  free,  starting  this 
week  at  the  College  Council 
office  in  Baxter  Hall.  The  copies 
have  been  provided  by  Presi- 
dent .lohn  Chandler's  office. 

The  sole  sponsor  of  the  series 
is  the  Lecture  Committee.  Fix 
said.  "The  series  will  not  be  ter- 
ribly costly."  he  added. 

— Jat'k   Mnyhcr 

ACSR  releases 
progress  report 

Indicating  that  "certain  patt- 
erns have  become  clear" 
although  "we  need  further 
information.  "  the  .Advisory 
Committee  on  Shareholder 
Responsibility    today   released 


College  makes  national  news 
for  razing  Aycock  sculpture 


by  John  Calderon 

Williams  has  once  again 
been  catapulted  into  the 
national  spotlight  as  a  number 
of  regional  and  national  news 
organizations  have  reported 
the  destruction  of  the  .Alice 
.Aycock  outdoor  sculpture— a 
story  which  the  Record 
broke— to  audiences  of  chuc- 
kling millions. 

The  news  that  the  College 
had  bulldozed  the  sculpture,  a 
mound  of  dirt  and  concrete,  to 
make  wa\  for  a  storage  shed 
received  its  widest  airing  dur- 
ing NBC  Nightly  News'  Thurs- 
day. Nov.  10  broadcast. 

The  story  was  also  picked  up 
by  The  New  York  Times  and 
other  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television  stations  across 
the  country  when  it  appeareKl 
on  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional news  wire. 

Williams  received  similar 
national  publicity  last  year 
when  the  press  reported  the 
abolishment  of  College 
matron  service  as  an  example 
of  rich  kid  snobber\  . 


Michael  (iovan  'S^,  a  man 
aging  editor  of  the  Record, 
first  reported  the  story  in  the 
Tuesda> .  .Nov.  8  edition  of  the 
Record  and  Holly  Taylor,  a 
reporter  for  The  Berkshire 
Eagle,  followed  with  a  stor> 
the  next  day. 

The  Eagle,  a  Pittsfield 
newspaper,  informed  the  CPl 
Bureau  in  Boston  of  .Aycock' s 
story  that  Tuesday  evening, 
according  to  Tom  Morton, 
managing  editor  of  the  Eagle. 
Asa  L'PI  paper,  "it  was  stand- 
ard operating  procedure"  for 
the  Eagle  to  report  such  a 
story.  Morton  said. 

The  Boston  bureau  found  the 
story  interesting  enough  to  put 
it  on  the  national  print  and 
broadcast  wires,  he  said,  and 
NBC  chose  it  because  it  fit  well 
into  the  time  remaining  before 
a  commercial  spot  during  the 
Wednesday  evening  news 
broadcast. 

Tom     Brokaw.     NBC's 
anchorman,  read  three  sent 
ences  stating  little  more  than 
the  bulldozing  took  place,  and 
then  smirked  b(^fort^  \hv  com 


mercial  break  began. 

Ray  Boyer.  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Information  at  Williams, 
said  the  story  became  national 
news  because  of  "the  unusual 
twist  to  it." 

In  the  past,  he  >aid.  "the 
■pass-the  word"  process  b> 
which  a  story  gain*  d  popular- 
ity sometimes  oflt^nded  the 
College  btcause  the  facts 
became  ii  relevant  in  the  pres- 
enta'ion.  The  .Aycock  story, 
however,  was  transmitted 
pretty  accurately."  Boyer 
said. 

"The  stor\  was  generally 
presented  as  part  of  the 
humerous  side  of  the  news." 
he  said,  addinc  that  although 
none  of  the  :(  ports  seriously 
lambasted  Buildings  and 
Cirounds.  "one  IPI  report  sug 
gested  a  mandatory  course  in 
art  appreciation  for  those 
responsible  for  bulldozing  the 
sculpture 

When  asked  if  the  story  has 
hurt  the  ("ollege's  image  at  all. 
Boyer  replied,  "l  don't  think  it 
had  any  effect  one  way  or  the 
other." 


lastes  like  it 
ne\er  left  (  jennaiiN . 

Stemhauser  Bier  has  authentic  German 

taste  It  IS  Drewed  and  tx)ttied  m  Germany 

according  to  the  Punty  Law  of  1516.  which 

allows  only  natural  ingredients  Then 

Stemhauser  is  shipped  to  Amenca 

Unchanged  Uncompromised  Next  time 

you  re  thirsting  for  authentic  German  beer 

ask  for  a  Stemhauser  the  one  beer  that 

tastes  like  it  never  left  Germany. 
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an  "Interim  Report"  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty  summarizing 
its  activities  during  this 
semester. 

Of  the  24  companies  the  .ACSK 
has  reviewed  this  term,  only 
IBM  and  Eastman  Kodak  are 
mentioned  by  name.  Instead, 
the  ACSR  foc^used  on  the  issues 
it  has  addressed  in  its  five  meet- 
ings this  fall. 

The  report  covers  compliance 
with  the  Sullivan  Principles, 
corporate  support  of  the  South 
African  government,  and  the 
expansion  of  corporate  activity 
in  South  Africa.  The  report  also 
mentions  the  wide  disparities 
among  different  companies' 
position  and  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  .ACSR's 
membership,  although  neither 
companies  nor  members  are 
explicitly  listed. 

ACSR  Chairman  Stephen 
Lewis,  a  professor  of  econom- 
ics, said  the  Committee  did  not 
purposely  omit  the  names.  "We 
have  nothing  in  particular  to 
hide."  he  said.  "I  guess  my  feel- 
ing was  that  since  we're  talking 
about  20  to  2.T  companies,  to 
have  mentioned  only  some  of 
them  would  have  raised  more 
questions  than  it  answered." 

The  report  discussed  exten- 


sively the  debatable  points  of 
each  issue,  such  as  the  difficulty 
in  determining  which  goods  aid 
apartheid  and  therefore  should 
not  be  sold  to  the  South  African 
government. 

Lewis  said  the  ACSR  would 
not  release  a  more  explicit 
report  later,  since  Record  arti- 
cles have  followed  the  progress 
of  specific  companies,  and  the 
meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 
"There's  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  time  and  energy  we  can  spend 
on  these  things."  he  said. 

The  .ACSR  has  urged  compan- 
ies not  to  expand  business  activ- 
ity in  South  -Africa,  but  has  not 
urged  them  to  withdraw,  citing 
a  report  from  the  Thomas  Com- 
mission. Lewis  said  "the  prob- 
lem is  that  withdrawing  means 
selling  to  someone  else:  the  jobs 
are  there,  the  physical  assets 
are  there."  so  that  withdrawal 
by  one  company  has  no  effect. 

The  report  said  that  ACSR 
members  "are  quite  diverse  in 
their  general  approach  to  issues 
of  shareholder  responsibility." 
but,  said  Lewis,  had  'a  pretty 
good  set  of  working  relation- 
ships" in  spite  of  their 
differences. 

— J(tn  Tifinr 


Steady  at  the  helm  of  College  Council.  President  Tom  Paper  "84 
(left)  and  vice  president  Jan  Van  Eck  85  (right)  quietly  guide  the 
progress  of  yet  another  meeting.  (Pynchon) 

CC  approves  Baxter  plans, 
eyes  new  rock  concert  sites 


by  Lee  Wierdsma 

College  Council  approved  the 
newest  set  of  plans  for  redesign- 
ing Baxter  Hall  and  discussed 
locations  other  than  Chapin  Hall 
for  holding  rock  concerts,  at  its 
meeting  last  Thursday. 

The  Council  endorsed  without 
objection  the  latest  plans  for 
Baxter  isee  Baxter  story.  p.Ti, 
which  were  drawn  up  partially 
in  response  to  Council  sugges- 
tions about  the  first  set.  How- 
ever, several  members  did 
suggest  allocating  an  area  on 
the  first  floor  for  coat  racks  and 
cubb>  holes. 

Student  .Activities  Board 
president  .Arunas  Ciudaitis  '84 
told  the  Council  that  in  order  to 
retain  use  of  Chapin  Hall,  the 
SAB  will  have  to  prove  that 
Towne  Field  House  is  unsuita- 
ble for  rock  concerts  and  that 
the  damages  that  occurred  at 
the  Marshall  Crenshaw  concert 
were  not  routine  events. 

".All  that  we  want  is  an  accep- 
table, suitable  place  for  con- 
certs." he  said. 

.Acoustics  expert 

Cludaitis  also  said  the  SAB 
plans  to  hire  an  acoustics  expert 
to  determine  the  cost  involved 
in  renovating  the  field  house. 
"The  acoustics  are  reall>  poor 
there."    he   said.      (The   field 


house]  would  also  be  difficult  to 
set  up.  and  concerts  would  be 
less  enjoyable  because  of  the 
big  space.  " 

He  said  he  feels  it  would  not  be 
worthwhile  to  hold  concerts  in 
the  field  house.  However,  the 
alternative  would  be  to  continue 
using  Chapin  under  strict  guide- 
lines and  regulations,  possibly 
removing  seats  as  an  added  pre- 
caution. "We  really  don't  have  a 
leg  to  stand  on,  though.  "  Gudai- 
tis  said. 

The  SAB  plans  to  present  its 
case  to  President  John  W. 
Chandler  in  the  near  future,  he 
said. 

Daily  .Advisor  guidelines 

The  College  Council  also 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  role  the  Daily 
.Advisor  should  play  in  the  print- 
ing or  censorship  of  political 
statements.  Some  students  had 
complained  atK)ut  recent  issues 
of  the  .Advisor  that  had  included 
statements  alx)ut  the  Marines' 
interviews  at  the  Office  of 
Career  Counseling  and  the 
r€H?ent  invasion  of  (Grenada. 

The  Council  decided  the  Advi- 
sor will  print  a  daily  disclaimer, 
disconnecting  the  newsletter 
from  any  of  the  editorial  state- 
ments it  publishes. 

•^onijnoeo  on  Page  5 


X  has  More  Fun 
in  the  New  World 

by  Brett  .McDonnell 

Reaganism  dominates  the  cultural  landscape. 
Britain  turns  out  one  boring  synthesizer  band 
after  another,  and  the  great  remnants  of  that 
nation's  glory  days— The  Clash,  the  Gang  of  Four, 
John  Lydon,  Elvis— all  seem  to  have  t>ecome 
musically  stagnant. 

In  this  country  the  boring  British  synth  groups 
dominate  the  radio,  making  it  hard  for  good  new 
bands  like  the  Violent  Femmes  and  R.E.M.  to  get 
mass  exposure. 

In  these  bleak  times  the  cavalry  comes,  if  not  to 
the  rescue  then  at  least  to  help  us  get  by,  in  the 
form  of  X's  new  album  \/ore  Fun  in  the  Nei< 
llorld. 

X's  three  previous  albums  have  already  estab- 
lished them  In  my  mind  as  the  best  band  in  the 
country  (including  E  Street).  More  bun  is  every 
bit  as  good  as  Los  Angeles  and  I  nder  the  Bifi 
Black  Sun,  though  it  is  not  quite  at  the  level  of 
their  masterpiece,  llild  (^ift. 

X  consists  of  drummer  B.  J.  Bonebrake,  guita- 
rist Billy  Zoom,  singer  songwriter  Exene  Cer- 
venka  and  singer  songwriter  bass  player  John 
Doe.  Bonebrake  plays  a  wild,  sometimes  shuf- 
fling and  sometimes  slamming  style  of  drums. 

Zoom's  guitar  playing  does  just  that.  Exene  has 
a  screech  and  screem  delivery.  Doe  has  one  of  the 
best  voices  around— muscular  and  much  purer 
than  most  vocalists  in  rock.  Together  they  play 
music  influenced  by  rockabilly  and  by  their 
beginnings  in  the  L.A.  punk  scene. 

X  stretches  its  stylistic  bounds  in  More  hun. 
Best  of  all  is  "I  Must  Not  Think  Bad  Thoughts,"  a 
song  that  begins  as  a  smooth,  finger-snapping 
that  moves  up  and  down  several  times  to  a  rock- 
ing climax.  Lyrically,  the  song  has  a  section  on 


American  involvement  in  Latin  America  and  a 
section  on  the  refusal  of  American  radio  to  play 
new  American  bands.  The  idea  that  we  refuse  to 
notice  things  that  disturb  our  cozy  little  world 
unites  the  two.  Williams  students  take  note. 

Also  surprising  from  X  is  "True  Love,  Part 
Two."  a  funky  theft  from  all  sorts  of  sources, 
including  a  guitar  riff  from  an  old  Doobie  Broth- 
ers song  and  lyrics  from  "Land  of  a  Thousand 
Dances,"  "Burning  Love,"  "Black  Betty"  and 
"Skip  to  Ma  Lou,"  among  others.  It's  great  fun. 

Doe  shows  off  his  vocals  on  the  melodic  "Poor 
Girl"  and  "Hot  House."  The  former  is  especially 
beautiful  and  deserves  (and  could  conceivably 
get)  substantial  air  play. 

X  does  not  forget  its  traditional  stuff  either. 
They  remember  that  they  can  have  more  fun  by 
making  the  music  go  bang  on  songs  like  "We're 
Having  Much  More  Fun  "  and  "Make  the  Music 
Go  Bang." 

"It  was  better  before,  before  they  voted  for 
what's  his  name  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  new 
world." (from  ".New  World")  The  new  world  has 
stagnated  in  rock  as  in  other  ways,  but  don't  lose 
hope.  Along  with  several  other  groups,  X  is  keep- 
ing the  spirit  and  music  alive.  You  probably  won't 
hear  them  on  your  local  FM  station  (though  they 
may  occasionally  make  WCFM),  but  they're 
there  and  keep  going  for  those  who  need  them. 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Middlebury 

The  Kappa  Delta  Rho  frater- 
ity  at  Middlebury  College  has 
been  accused  of  sexism  because 
of  its  "little  sister"  program. 

The  Middlebury  Campus 
reports  that  Dean  of  Students 
Erica  Wonnacott  asked  that  the 
program's  name  be  changed 
because  "little  sister"  is  "a  put- 
down  term." 

KDR's  "little  sister"  pro- 
gram allows  women  to 
become  social  members  of  the 
frat  by  paying  only  half  of  the 
normal  fee  for  men.  They  may 
take  part  in  all  social  activities 
but  do  not  have  voting 
privileges. 

Fraternity  president  Todd 
Hunter  called  the  name  "an 
accepted  Greek  term"  and  felt 
that  it  was  not  sexist.  He 
explained  that  the  program 
was  designed  to  include 
women  in  fraternitv  activities 


rather   than   to   discriminate 
against  them. 

Lynne  Bears  '86,  a  KDR  lit- 
tle sister,  said,  "I  don't  think 
its  sexist. Its  a  social 
alternative." 

Holy  Cross 

The  first  in  a  series  of  Blind 
Date  Balls  took  place  last 
week  at  Holy  Cross.  According 
to  The  Crusader,  the  Ball  gives 
students  (mostly  freshman > 
an  oppportunity  to  meet  other 
students. 

Ever\one  attending  the  Ball 
must  come  with  a  blind  date, 
arranged  by  his  or  her 
roommate. 

The  Ball  has  caused  some 
controversy  on  campus.  Many 
women  feel  that  male  students 
choose  a  date  on  the  basis  of 
looks,  usually  by  consulting 
the  "meat  sheet,"  or  Fresh- 
man Register. 


Normally  the  men  ask 
women,  but  when  asked 
whether  it  is  acceptable  for 
women  to  be  asking  men  to  a 
dance,  Pete  Jensen  '87  said  in 
The  Crusader  "Sure,  my 
number  is  1036." 

Wheaton 

Four  cases  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  a  potentially  racial 
incident  have  forced  students, 
faculty  and  the  administration 
at  Wheaton  College  to  question 
their  security  system. 

In  the  most  recent  incident 
(October  7),  a  student  at  the 
all  female  school  was 
abducted  by  an  unknown  male 
who  tried  to  rape  her  in  his  car. 

The  rapist  was  able  to  drive 
the  screaming  student  past  a 
guard  station  located  at  an 
exit  from  the  college . 


Brown  out 


Continued  from  Page  i 

easier  for  the  electric  company 
to  get  power  back  on  the  line, 
Wassenar  said.  He  added  that 
the  electricians  finished  restor- 
ing normal  operation  to  all 
buildings  around  9: 00  a.m. 

Wassenar  said  a  Buildings 
and  Grounds  crew  responsed 
quickly  to  the  explosion,  pre- 
venting what  could  have  turned 
into  a  very  expensive  problem 
for  the  College. 

The  difference  t)etween  a 
brown  out  and  a  black  out  is  that 
in  a  brown  out,  only  partial 
power  is  lost,  according  to 
Mechanical  Trades  Supervisor 
Donald  Clark.  He  said  the 
broken  line  caused  a  voltage 
drop  of  atwut  50  percent. 


CC 


Danger  to  motors 

A  power  drop  can  affect  manv 
electrical  appliances  frorn 
motors  to  fluorescent  light  fix- 
tures. Wassenar  said.  .Applian- 
ces tend  to  burn  up  under 
reduced  voltages  and,  consider- 
ing the  numt>er  of  motors  and 
fluorescent  fixtures  the  College 
has,  a  brown  out  can  be  costly, 
he  added. 

Wassener  also  said  that  in  the 
past,  damage  has  run  into  the 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Clark  said  damage  was  ver>' 
light.  He  said  that  although 
some  of  the  equipment  t)egan  to 
show  the  effects  of  operating 
under  reduced  voltage,  "we 
only  lost  one  motor.  We  were 
lucky. ..this  time  " 


Continued  from  Page  4 

Purple  Key  president  Lance 
Rothstein  '85  was  also  asked  to 
set  up  a  specific  set  of  guidelines 
separating  the  sections  of  the 
Advisor.  Daily  events  will  be 
printed  first,  with  editorial 
statements  appearing  at  the 
t>ottom  of  the  page. 

College  Council  president 
Tom  Paper  '84  also  discussed 
the  idea  of  making  the  Rathskel- 
lar  dog  house  available  to  all 
students.  The  dog  house  pro- 
vides an  alternative  lunch  menu 
every  day  in  Baxter  Hall,  con 
sisting  solely  of  hot  dogs  and 
condiments.  Currently  the  dog 
house  does  not  accept  cash  or 
chits,  limiting  use  to  students  on 
tKDard  plans. 

Paper  said  he  plans  to  investi- 
gate changing  the  dog  house  pol 
icy,  as  well  as  creating  more 
available    sulxlivisions    in    the 
College  t)oard  plan. 


Crossword 


by 
Gregory  Smith 

Across 

1  Monl< 

5  Ling-Ling    for  one 
10  Be  off  guard 

13  Rara  --- 

14  Send-off  in  Santiago 

15  Word    withi    horse    or 
vault 

16  Beggar 

18  Seed  covering 

19  Laterally 

20  Attached 

22  Town  on  the  Ouse 

23  Up  comb   form 

24  Surrounded  by 

25  One  of  seven 

26  Array 
30  Bacteria 

34  Napoleons 

35  Diana 

36  Mayday  s  km 

37  Teen  malady 

38  Stage    entrance. 
hopefully 

41  First  Lady  of  Parlia- 
ment 

42  Flamboyance 

43  Choose 

45  Auto  ender 

46  Burmese  spirit 

47  Chum 
50  Restore 

53  Statesman   in  Salerno 

55  Continent 

56  Affliction     of     the 
elderly 

58  Lodges 

59  Roman  magistrate 
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60  Straight 

61  Born 

62  Loved  to  excess 

63  Site  of  Roman  ruins  in 
NW  Italy 

Down 

1  Failing 

2  Be  of  help 

3  Mork  s  mate 

4  Davis  Cup  captain 

5  Indian     scholar    of 
Sanskrit 

6  Contributes  to  the  pile 

7  Blue  or  White 

8  John  or  Jane 

9  Hindu  phases  of  life 

10  Ibsen  heroine 

11  Landed 

12  One   famous    for    his 
feet 

15  --  box 

17  Overflowing 

21  Force 

24  Tropical  trees 

27  Ancient  Englander 


28  Gauze  weave 

29  Belgian  waterway 

30  Err 

31  Food  fish 

32  Soon 

33  Remedies 

34  Author  of    The  Valley 
of  Unrest" 

36  Bird-feeder  filler 

39  Small  part  of  a  hectare 

40  Gnawed  the  bit 

41  Perfume  ingredient 

43  Moderate  s  tab  at  the 
pub   perhaps 

44  Breathed  hard 

47  Gregory  and  Paul 

48  One  who  has  attained 
nirvana 

49  Philippine  island 

50  Acid  — 

51  Feudal  harvester 

52  no  scandal  while 
you  — "    Tennyson 

53  In  a  ---  agitated 

54  Pitch 
57  Bustle 


For  Christmas  Giving  take  your  choice 

of  75  Calendars  (at  last  count) 

or  delve  Into  the  15  boxes  of 

Sale  Books  recently  put  on  display. 
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HERBIE  OGDEN 

Post-Baccalaureate  Premedical  Recruiter 

BYRN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

will  give  an  informal  talk  about  the  Post- 
Baccalaureate  Program  and  5-year  PB/MD 
Programs  with:  Dartmouth  Medical  School. 
Hahnemann  University  School  of  Medicine. 
The  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine 
and  will  meet  with  students  interested  in  pur- 
suing studies  that  will  lead  to  an  M.D.  degree. 

TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  29at9:30a.m. 

FOR  INFORMATION.  LOCATION, 

APPOINTMENTS,  Call: 

Oiy\ce  of  Career  Counseling  597-2323 
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South  Korean  ambassador 
Kyung-Won  Kim  '59  told  a  Wil- 
liams audience  his  country 
faces  imminent  danger  from 
North  Korea.  (Eagon) 

Panel  assess 
JFK  years 

Almost  twenty  years  to  the 
day  after  John  F.  Kennedy's 
assassination,  Williams  profes- 
sors George   R.   Goethals,    G. 
Robert  Jackall,  Roger  E.  Bolton 
and  James  MacGregor  Burns 
discussed    the    former    presi- 
dent s    image,    successes    and 
failures  last  Wednesday  night  in 
a    panel    discussion    titled 
"Kennedy   Remembered: 


Implications  for  the  Kighties.  " 
Political  science  professor 
Burns,  who  knew  Kennedy  per 
sonally,  said  Kennedy  failed  to 
achieve  all  his  political  goals 
because  he  did  not  always  have 
the  courage  to  face  the  political 
realities  of  his  day. 

Kennedy's    early    hard-line 
military    stand     was    ironic, 
Burns    said,    bcK'ause   he   also 
pledged  himself  to  peace  in  his 
inaugural  address.  Burns  said 
Kennedy  felt  he  had  to  apf)ear 
tough  because  Democrats  were 
reeling    from    Republican 
charges   during   the   '50s   that 
they  were  soft  on  communists. 
Kennedy  also  failed  to  take 
much    initiative   in   improving 
civil  rights  because  "he  thought 
he  would  offend  Southern  con- 
gressman, who  would  in  turn 
oppose  passage  of  his  economic 
policies,  "  Burns  said.  Kennedy 
Always  thought  lowering  unem- 
ployment   would    help    blacks 
more    because   it   would   help 
their  standard  of  living.  Burns 

said. 

"Group  think" 

Goethals,  a  professor  of  psy- 
chology, criticized  Kennedy's 
handling  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  inci- 
dent, particularly  the  process 
by  which  the  invasion  of  Cuba 
was  approved. 

'  'The  behavior  of  the  decision- 
making group  was  designed  to 
protect  each  others'  egos  and 
not  disturb  the  consensus,"  he 
said,  calling  their  behavior 
'group-think.' 

In  contrast,  he  said,  the 
decision-making  process  which 
occurred  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  was  a  much  more 
careful  and  wide-ranging 
exchange  of  alternatives  and 
allowed  Kennedy  to  achieve  a 
more  realistic  solution  to  the 
crisis. 

Jackall,  a  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy, examined  Kennedy's  style 
and   success   with   the  media. 
'Whether  consciously  or  not,  it 
seems  that  Kennedy  understood 


the  crucial  importance  of  televi 
sion,  and  how  it  had  been  util 
ized,"  Jackall  said.  This 
explains  his  ability  to  project 
the  graceful  image  known  as  the 
"Kennedy  style,"  he  said. 

"Youthful,  cool,  detached, 
confident,  articulate,  witty— a 
markably-restrained  but 
clearly  restless  energy"  epi- 
tomized the  Kennedy  style  In 
Jackall's  view,  he  said. 

Economics  professor  Bolton 
said  Kennedy's  main  economic 
policy  was  to  achieve  full 
employment.  "A  recurring 
theme  in  Kennedy's  1960  cam- 
paign was  the  need  to  get  Amer- 
ica moving  again,"  he  said.  "By 
this  (Kennedy)  meant  three 
things:  first,  restore  full 
employment;  second,  expand 
the  limits  of  the  economy  out- 
ward at  a  faster  rate;  and  third, 
to  do  these  things  in  order  to 
increase    human    freedom. 

JFK  wouldn't  approve 

"Today,  Kennedy  would  be 
appalled  at  our  present 
record,"  Bolton  said.  "Surely 
he  would  not  readily  accept  that 
our  recent  severe  recession  and 
massive  unemployment,  from 
which  we  are  now  gradually 
recovering,  was  the  only  accep- 
table way  to  break  the  viscious 
cycle  of  inflationary  expecta- 
tion. 

Bolton  said  Kennedy's 
growth-orientated  policies  were 
successful  mainly  because  he 
had  discipline  to  carry  them 
through.  This  gradual  growth 
served  to  expand  the  economy 
while  keeping  inflation  down,  he 
added. 

However.  Bolton  said, 
Kennedy's  acceptance  of  high 
federal  deficits  in  his  growth 
program  contributed  to  our  tol- 
erance of  greatly  larger  deficits 
today.  Because  Kennedy  had 
made  deficits  a  tolerable  part  of 
economic  growth,  presidents 
that  followed  him  were  loss 
afraid  to  allow  them,  Bolton 
explained. 

— J<n'  Ehlers 

South  Korea 
is  in  danger 

The  United  States'  role  in 
South  Korea  is  now  a  critical 
one,  said  Kyung-Won  Kim  '59, 
South  Korea's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  in  a  lecture 
Friday.  "If  the  U.S.  withdraws, 
chances  are  that  North  Korea 
would  try  something,"  he  said. 

President  Reagan's  recent 
visit  to  South  Korea  was  signifi- 
cant as  well  as  symbolic,  he 
added,  "because  in  this  case 
symbolism  was  more  important 
than  substance." 

Kim  served  as  National 
Security  Advisor  to  former 
South  Korean  President  Park 
before  assuming  his  post  at  the 
U.N.  last  year. 

The  policy  of  North  Korea  is 
largely  an  independent  and 
unpredictable  one  now,  he  said. 

"When  the  Russians  controlled 
the  conduct  of  Korean  unifica- 
tion policy,  they  did  so  in  the 
framework  of  big  power  calcu- 
lation," he  said.  "Now,  with 
more  freedom  of  action,  North 
Korea  is  less  rational  and  pre- 
dictable that  it  was  before." 

This  freedom  of  action,  Kim 
noted,  resulted  from  North 
Korea's  ability  to  exploit  the  dif- 
ferences between  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  "The  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  bail  out  the  North 
Korean  leader  in  the  Korean 
war,  and  instead  Chinese 
'volunteers'  rescued  him  from 
defeat.  This  led  North  Korea  to 
attach  itself  more  closely  to 
China,  and  to  reduce  its  depend- 


ence   on    the    Soviets,"    he 
explained. 

"Continuing  tlireat" 

Kim  added  that  the  recent 
Rangoon  bombing,  in  which  a 
number  of  South  Korean 
cabinet  ministers  were  killed, 
"shows  the  continuing  threat 
from  North  Korea  we  have  to 
face." 

The  bombing,  he  emphasized, 
was  "not  part  of  Soviet  global 
strategy,  but  the  act  of  a  fanatl- 
cal,  paranoid,  and  self- 
absorbed  government.  It 
resulted  from  North  Korea's 
tendency  to  look  at  South  Korea 
through  the  prism  of  their  own 
experience." 

With  their  own  "ridiculous 
personality  cult  of  President 
Sung,  they  thought  that  if  the 
South  Korean  president  were 
killed,  the  system  would  col- 
lapse," he  said. 

However,  he  concluded,  "the 
future  is  an  optimistic  one.  In 
the  competition  between  two 
models  of  economic  develop- 
ment. South  Korea  is  clearly 
winning.  If  we  persevere,  and 
maintain  a  steady  military  pos- 
ture, we  will  come  out  on  the 
winning  side. 

"Though  North  Korea  refuses 
even  to  talk  to  us  now,"  he 
added,  "hopefully  when  the 
North  Korean  president  dies 
some  change  will  be  possible, 
and  since  North  Korea  is  so  bad 
now,  that  change  cannot  be  for 
the  worse." 

— Stuart  Smith 

Invasions  linked 
to  nuclear  war 

The  recent  American  mil- 
itary involvement  in  Lebanon 
and  Grenada  is  closely  linked  to 
nuclear  war,  political  science 
professor  Raymond  Baker  said 
Thursday. 

"There  is  a  deadly  connection 
between  those  Third  World 
interventions  and  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  war,"  Baker  said  at  a 
dinner-discussion  last  Wednes- 
day sponsored  by  the  Williams 
Disarmament  Forum. 

He  said  the  reassuring  pres- 
ence of  detente  has  been 
replaced  by  a  military  asser- 
tiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
especially  in  the  Third  World, 
which  makes  escalation  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  more 
possible. 

"We're  going  to  be  suprised 
again,"  Baker  said.  "Another 
distant  country  which  we've 
never  heard  of  and  can't  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  will  become 
a  symbol"  of  American  hunger 
for  Third  world  power. 

First  rung 

"There  is  a  very  clearly  laid- 
out  ladder  for  the  escalation  of 
conflict  to  the  superpowers"  in 
the  Middle  East,  Baker  said. 
"We  are  on  the  first  rung  of  that 
ladder.  " 

Baker  said  he  opposed  the  sta- 
tioning of  U.S.  Marines  in 
Lebabnon  because  their  pres- 
ence has  brought  the  United 
States  closer  than  ever  to  con- 
flict with  the  Soviet-backed 
Syrians,  and  even  with  the 
Soviets  themselves. 

"What  was  presented  to  us  as 
being  a  peacekeeping  force  Is 
now  linked  to  the  survival  of  a 
particular  government,  he  said. 
"The  nature  of  the  conflict  is 
important. 

Reagan's  interest 

Baker  called  the  America 
action  in  Grenada  "idiocy.  It's 
not  in  our  interest,  it's  in  Ronald 
Reagan's  interest." 

"We  think  we  can  reconstruct 
other  nation's  governments  the 
way   we   want   them,"    Baker 


said,  adding  that  the  United 
States  has  undergone  "a  mll- 
itarzation  of  foreign  policy  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  that 
term." 

"We  ignore  our  economic 
resources,  our  diplomatic 
resources,  and  our  political 
resources.  I  think  its  creating  a 
weaker  U.S."  Baker  added  that 
the  U.S.  invasion  of  the  island 
was  a  violation  of  international 
law  and  was  immoral. 

—John  McDermott 

Tlie  universe 
in  your  sl(uil 

George  Washington  Univer- 
sity philosophy  professor  Peter 
Caws  explained  the  ontologlcal 
separation  between  the  mate- 
rial world  and  the  perceived  one 
last  Wednesday  afternoon  in  a 
lecture  titled  "Yorick's  World, 
Or  the  Universe  in  a  Single 
Skull." 

In  his  attempt  to  place  the  uni- 
verse into  a  single  skull.  Caws 
began  by  discussing  the  role  of 
the  perceiver  in  the  world. 
*  'Coming  to  think  of  things  exist- 
ing independent  of  human  pres- 
ence was  a  frightening  moment 
for  the  Western  mind,"  he  said. 

Caws  differentiated  between 
those  things  which  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  existing  without  the 
mind  and  those  which  cannot. 
The  existence  of  a  dollar— a 
physical  piece  of  paper  with 
markings  in  green  and  black- 
is  possible  without  human  con- 
sciousness to  perceive  it,  but  the 
commerce  and  purchasing 
power  a  dollar  bill  implies  is 
impossible  without  the  con- 
scious mind  to  interpret  it,  he 
said. 

Caws  said  the  perception  of 
the  entire  universe  is  placed 
inside  the  skull.  In  other  words, 
what  someone  perceives  to  be 
real  is  his  only  reality. 

"Where's  the  projector?" 

"You  are  living  in  a  world  that 
is  your  private  sensorium,"  he 
added.  "The  sensation  of 
outness— of  there  being  some- 
thing beyond  what  you  sense— is 
truly  illusory.  You  are  in  a  pri- 
vate movie."  The  question  that 
arises,  said  Caws,  is  "where's 
the  projector?" 

The  mind,  he  explained, 
creates  a  holographic  movie 
using  bits  of  perception  and 
patching  them  together.  "We 
live  in  what  I  call  a  flat  region,  a 
non-relativistic  region,  a  non- 
quantum  region,"  he  said,  and 
thus  objects  appear  to  us  to 
maintain  their  mass  as  they 
travel,  time  does  not  slow  down 
in  one's  car  and  energy  appears 
to  be  continuous.  However, 
Caws  added  that  no  one  really 
lives  on  a  day-to-day  basis  using 
these  principles. 

— (Charles  P.  Gottdunn 
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CUL  unveils  newest  Baxter  plans^ 
seeks  spot  for  all-night  study  space 


I  Water  polo  wins  tourney 
to  end  season  with  bang 


by  Martlta  Well 

In  response  to  student  reaction  to  the  Initial 
plans  for  the  renovation  of  Baxter  Hall,  architect 
John  Jordan  unveiled  a  revised  set  of  plans  that 
provide  new  space  for  student  organizations  in 
the  basement,  at  the  Committee  on  Undergradu- 
ate Life  meeting  last  Tuesday. 

The  CUL  also  discussed  other  places  to  put  an 
all-night  study  area,  either  in  the  new  Baxter 
lounge  or  the  basement  of  Hopkins,  and  Jordan 
described  how  the  new  Jesup  Hall  computer  cen- 
ter will  have  a  word  processor  available  in  that 
building  so  that  students  can  use  it  24  hours  a  day. 

The  newest  set  of  Baxter  plans  contain  several 
major  changes  in  the  basement,  including  a  new 
darkroom  and  one  collective  office  for  all  student 
publications.  The  publications  will  share  one 
room  in  the  current  Pottery  Ltd.  space. 

The  Outing  Club  would  also  have  an  office  and 
an  equipment  room  downstairs,  and  WCFM's 
offices  will  be  centralized  off  one  long  corridor 
that  will  have  locked  doors  at  each  end. 

"The  idea  is  that  the  radio  station  will  be  iso- 
lated and  locked  off"  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
security,  said  Jordan. 

On  the  first  floor,  one  small  office  has  been 
removed  and  a  larger  one  added  to  accommodate 
the  College  Council.  .> 

Media  downstairs 

"The  [planned]  Williams  Record  office  will 
serve  as  a  general  publications  office,  which 
might  need  further  subdivision,"  explained  Dean 
of  Freshman  David  Colby.  "I  don't  see  a  problem 
in  moving  the  darkroom  [so  that  it's  opposite  the 
publications  office]  but  I'm  not  sure  that  we  can 
convert  the  current  darkroom  into  bathrooms  for 
the  radio  station"  to  avoid  wasting  space,  said 
Jordan. 

Economics  professor  Roger  Bolton  expressed 
hesitation  about  putting  Outing  Club  coordinator 
Jim  Briggs'  office  on  the  first  floor,  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  Outing  Club.  "I  didn't  know  where 
else  to  put  him,"  responded  Colby. 

Citing  the  lack  of  windows  and  the  fact  that  if 
Briggs'  office  were  in  the  basement  he  would  be 
the  only  all-day  resident  of  that  floor,  Jordan 
asked  "Would  you  want  to  be  in  the  basement?" 


The  revised  plan  also  called  for  the  mailroom  to 
be  enlarged.   The  present  room  has  approxl 
mately  800  square  feet  of  space  containing  20(X) 
boxes,  compared  with  a  planned  1200  square  feet 
to  contain  a  maximum  of  2400  boxes. 

In  order  to  save  space  in  the  mailroom,  Jordan 
suggested  making  the  individual  boxes  bigger. 
Currently,  the  boxes  are  smaller  than  postal  ser- 
vice regulations,  and  making  them  larger  would 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  items  the  package 
room  must  sort  and  store,  Jordan  said.  The  work- 
ing space  inside  the  mailroom  could  thus  be 
reduced,  he  said. 

Economics  professor  Kathleen  McNally 
recommended  Inserting  slots  In  the  boxes,  so  that 
students  could  get  messages  even  when  the  mail- 
room  was  closed.  "I  hope  you're  following  up  on 
that  idea,"  College  Council  President  Tom  Paper 
'84  told  Jordan. 

All-night  lounge 

The  CUL  also  reexamined  the  Issue  of  replacing 
the  Van  Alstyne  lounge  with  space  in  Baxter.  The 
College  started  an  all-night  study  center  in  Hop- 
kins Hall  this  semester  after  it  closed  the  down- 
stairs library  lounge. 

"I  don't  think  that  Hopkins  space  is  sufficient,  a 
lot  of  women  don't  feel  secure,"  said  Chris  Har- 
rington '84.  Others  said  the  lounge  should  be  in 
Baxter. 

"I  thought  the  feeling  was  that  Baxter  wasn't 
the  place  for  It,"  said  Jordan. 

As  an  alternative,  approximately  800  square 
feet  In  the  basement  of  Hopkins  Hall,  which  will 
be  freed  when  the  new  phone  switching  system  is 
installed  this  January,  was  suggested. 

"It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  put  it  In  the  basement 
of  Hopkins— vending  machines,  security  and 
bathrooms  are  already  there,"  said  Colby. 

The  concern  about  all-night  space  prompted 
questions  about  word  processors,  and  whether 
the  new  lounge  will  have  machines  for  students  to 
write  papers  on  late  at  night.  Jordan  said  it  proba- 
bly wouldn't,  saying,  "there  will  be  a  24-hour 
word  processor  in  Jesup.  The  building  Is  designed 
for  24-hour  access. ' '  Jordan  is  also  overseeing  the 
Jesup  renovation. 


by  Ken  Irvine 

The  men's  water-polo  team 
coasted  to  its  second  consecu- 
tive division  II  New  England 
championship  on  Nov.  5  and  6 
at  Harvard.  They  defeated 
Boston  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  and 
Amherst  by  scores  of  10-4,  12-5 
and  11-4  respectively. 

Though  the  Ephs  had  a  few 
problems  at  first  adjusting  to 
the  larger  pool  (20m  x  30m), 
they  consistently  outswam 
and  outplayed  their  oppo- 
nents. The  offense  was  led  by 
sophmore  Will  Andrew,  Willi- 
ams' most  valuable  player 
throughout  the  season.  The 
defense  centered  around 
goalie  Rob  Sommer  '84  who 
was  especially  tough  against 
Amherst,  carrying  a  shut-out 


into  the  last  quarter.  Ross  Wil- 
son '85  played  a  good  game  in 
the  hole,  and  with  six  seniors 
graduating  this  year,  he  could 
be  an  important  man  in  this 
position  next  year. 

Fine  season 

The  Ephs  finished  off  their 
season  at  23-2,  and  they  added 
a  victory  over  the  alumni  dur- 
ing Homecoming.  They  were 
led  this  year  by  captains  Mark 
Schmltz  '85,  John  Gould  '84 
and  Jeff  Mills  '84. 

Other  seniors  are  Sommer, 
Tom  Potter,  Rob  Shatkin  and 
Todd  Morgan.  Their  depar- 
ture will  hurt  next  year's 
team,  but  Williams  may  be 
able  to  draw  on  its  depth  and 
repeat  as  New  England  cham- 
pions next  year. 


Soccer  success 


Continued  from  Page  3 

"I  was  so  happy  with  the  sea- 
son...These  are  quality  soccer 
players  and  quality  people.  It 
was  an  enjoyable  year. ..other 
teams  must  know  that  we  will  be 
strong  in  the  future.  However, 
we  can't  be  complacent,  we 
must  work  all  the  harder." 

Sophomore  Jeff  McEvoy  was 
selected  for  the  New  England 


Hockey 


Intercollegiate  All-Star  game, 
and  received  the  team's  Most 
Valuable  Player  award  for  the 
1983  season.  Most  Improved 
player  awards  went  to  Dan  Ara- 
mlnl  '84  and  David  Wolf  '85. 

Sullivan  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Fox  leadership  award.  Next 
year's  captains  are  Murphy  and 
Doug  McKenney  '85. 


Students  ask  Reagan  to  resign 


Continued  from  Page  1 

violating  International  law." 

Fran  Toler  '84  disagreed.  "I 
think  that  Grenada  more  than 
anything  feeds  the  Cold  War 
mentality.  We  just  annihilated 
the  identity  of  that  country.  I 
think  the  Invasion  Is  abhorrent 
enough  to  call  for  his 
resignation." 


Several  speakers  objected  to 
the  proposal  because  they  said 
it  was  a  purely  symbolic  action. 
"This  Is  obviously  not  a  particu- 
larly rational  proposal  because 
we  don't  expect  [Reagan]  to 
resign  In  response  to  It,"  said 
one  speaker. 

However,  Sultar  said  after  the 
meeting  that  "the  most  Impor- 


tant thing  that  happened  [with 
the  meeting]  was  getting  people 
here  to  take  a  stand.  Taking  the 
vote  was  almost  silly. 

"Even  though  [the  vote]  was 
symbolic,  we  were  taking  some 
sort  of  action,"  he  added. 

"I  thought  it  went  really 
well,"  agreed  College  Council 
vice  president  Jan  Van  Eck  '85. 


Continued  from  Page  8 

of  Williams'  fop  srickholders. 
will  join  assistant  captain 
Greg  Pachus  '84  and  Rich 
Jackson  '85  (ten  goals,  five 
assists  last  year)  In  making  up 
the  only  line  not  featuring  a 
rookie. 

Rutledge  will  center  the  first 
line  with  O'Connell  at  left  wing 
and  Joe  Sciacca  '86  on  his 
right  Junior  center  Rich  Gal- 
lun  will  anchor  the  third  line 
with  classmate  Pete  Dom- 
browskl  at  left  wing  and  Kurtz 


on  his  right. 

The  Ephs  wlU  compete  tor 
one  of  eight  playoff  berths  in 
the  ECAC  East  Division  along 
with  14  other  squads,  including 
powerhouses  Holy  Cross.  Bab- 
son  and  Norwich.  Previously 
Williams  competed  in  the 
Western  Division. 

Williams  starts  regular  sea- 
son play  as  hosts  of  the  Willi- 
ams Invitational  tournament 
over  Thanksgiving  weekend. 
UConn,  Hamilton  and  Lake 
Forest  will  be  the  competition. 
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JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
01267 


Budweiser 

KI.NC;   OF   HKKHS 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEK 


Ihis  ut'ek\s  recipient  is  senior  John  kel- 
son, tri-captain  oj  the  men's  cross-country 
team,  u  hit  finished  bJrd  in  the  Division  III 
Nationals  Saturday.  John,  this  Hud's  for 


you . 
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THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 
Sunday  Night  League  Basketball 

Clueless  48.  Eph  Slamma  Jamma  45  (OT) 
Tequila  Shots  56,  Beimedh  a  Gole  49 
Death  Squadron  52,  Town  &  Gown  51 

NRPC  40.  Outpatients  21 
Black  Magic  plus  one  50,  Logjams  41 

Cross-Country 

John  Nelson  63rd  in  Division  III  Nationals 

Men's  Hockey  (pre-season) 

Willianns  4.  Dartmouth  3 
Williams  8.  Alumni  2 
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Nelson  races  to  63rd  jPucksters  rebound  with  frosh 

shoot  for  ECAC  playoff  berth 


in  Div.  Ill  Nationals 

by  Chris  Stearns 

This  Saturday  cross  country  co-captain  John  Nelson  '84  ran  a 
25: 16  over  a  five  mile  course  at  the  Division  III  Nationals  to  finish 
63rd  overall.  Nelson's  finish  out  of  nearly  200  of  the  nation's  top 
runners  was  the  second  highest  in  Williams  history. 

The  race  was  run  at  Christopher  Newport  College  in  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  under  fair  skies  and  balmy  conditions.  Said  Coach 
Peter  Farwell  "It  was  a  flat,  fast  course  in  general,  but  the  bunch- 
ing up  of  runners  slowed  it  down.  John  got  a  good  start ,  but  he  was  in 
a  huge  pack  of  the  30th  to  100th  place  finishers.  At  the  end,  the 
runners  came  in  bang-bang-bang,  like  a  machine  gun,  just  inches 
apart.  I  would  have  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  John's  best  races,  but 
then  again,  he's  run  a  lot  of  good  races  this  year." 

Nelson  pleased 

•The  course  was  winding,  with  lots  of  corners,"  explained  Nel- 
son, "but  my  main  problem  was  the  jostling  and  all  the  elbows  that 
were  thrown.  Everyone  came  out  fast  because  we  all  knew  we  had 
to  in  order  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

"I  was  looking  for  NESCAC  [New  England  Small  College 
Athletic  Conference]  people  to  pass,  but  I  couldn't  quite  pass  Seb 
Junger  (Wesleyan's  star  runner  who  finished  only  two  places  in 
front  of  Nelson).  The  pack  was  very  even.  I'd  pass  a  man,  then  the 
next  thing  I  knew  he'd  be  passing  me.  But  it  was  my  last  cross- 
country race  and  I  was  happy  with  it." 

The  Individual  winner  was  Tony  Buell  of  Northcentral  and  the 
team  champion  was  Division  III  powerhouse  Brandeis. 


by  Paul  Meeks 
and  Chris  Harned 

After  a  disappointing  and 
injury-marred  8-15  .season  last 
year,  the  hockey  team 
rebuilds  this  year  with  a  tal- 
ented freshman  class  and  a 
surviving  nucleus  of  veteran 
talent. 

Head  Coach  Bill  McCormick 
is  guardedly  optimistic  about 
Williams'  chances  of  return- 
ing to  its  position  as  an  East- 
ern College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence playoff  contender. 

Five  freshmen 

The  freshmen  will  be 
counted  on  heavily  to  give  the 
Ephs  added  scoring  in  the 
absence  of  graduates  Bob 
Brownell,  Sam  Flood,  Mark 
Wysocki  and  Ed  Finn— four  of 
the  Ephs'  top  five  scorers  last 
year.  McCormick  added,  "If 
the  freshmen  forwards  can 
score,  they  may  set  the  tone 


for  a  great  season.  " 

Five  of  the  freshmen  McCor- 
mick expects  to  play  are  for 
wards.  Right  wing  Guy  Kurtz 
scored  the  game-winner  in  the 
Ephs'  4-3  scrimmage  win  over 
Dartmouth  Wednesday,  while 
left  wing  Mike  O'Connell  fol- 
lowed with  two  goals  in  the  8-2 
defeat  of  the  alumni  Saturday. 

Dave  Caswell,  Craig  Cheev- 
ers  and  Cris  Traggio  are  other 
freshmen  scorers  expected  to 
play  important  roles. 

John  Booth  and  goaltender 
Rick  Dietz  are  freshmen  who 
will  bolster  Williams'  strong 
defensive  unit.  Dietz  looks  to 
be  the  perfect  backup  to  cap- 
tain and  AU-American  hopeful 
Dan  Finn  '84.  Last  season  Finn 
saved  an  amazing  760  out  of 
833  shots  in  18  games  for  a  91 
percent  save  percentage.  He 
was  at  his  best  in  Williams' 
season  ending  five  game  win- 


ning streak  when  the  Ephs 
upset  Princeton,  Middlebury 
and  Babson. 

Anchoring  the  defense  are 
juniors  Mike  Uretsky  (an 
assistant  captain),  Mark  Win- 
ters and  Paul  Coleman  as  well 
as  sophomores  Chris  Pappas 
Dave  Fritz,  Erik  Knutzen  and 
Brad  Ball. 

Offensive  set-up 

McCormick  looks  to  assist- 
ant captain  Brian  Rutledge 
'85,  Williams'  scoring  leader 
and  Most  Valuable  Player  last 
season  (18  goals,  19  assists  in 
23  games ) ,  for  a  repeat  perfor- 
mance. McCormick  said, 
"There  is  no  question  that 
Rutledge  is  the  standout 
player  on  the  squad.  He's  as 
good  as  anyone  in  Division  II, 
and  he's  getting  better  by  the 
day." 

Left  wing  Jeff  Potter  '85,  one 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Bill  Couch  '86  led  the  swimmers  to  an  easy  scrimmage  win  over  R.P.I,  last  week. 


(Pynchon) 


Swimmers  set  to  win  again 


by  Greg  Keller 

It's  difficult  to  predict 
whether  the  swim  team  will  be 
able  to  match  the  accomplish- 
ments of  last  year's  squad.  The 
women's  team  captured  the 
National  Championships  while 
the  men's  team  came  in  third, 
and  both  won  the  New  England 
Championship.  "Last  year's 
performance  is  a  tough  act  to 
follow,"  said  Coach  Carl 
Samuelson. 

Although  both  squads  lost  key 


performers,  the  Ephs  are  not 
known  for  having  rebuilding 
seasons.  They  have  consistently 
placed  in  the  top  three  at  the 
nationals  and  have  defended 
their  New  England  title  for  the 
past  four  years. 

This  season  a  strong  group  of 
freshmen  and  transfer  students 
should  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
last  year's  seniors. 

Potential  for  success 

According  to  senior  co- 
captain    Rob    Sommer,this 


year's  team  has  an  additional 
two  to  three  swimmers  with  the 
potential  to  be  point-scorers  at 
the  nationals.  Samuelson  also 
noted  that  the  squad  is  "able  to 
handle  a  little  bit  more  in  terms 
of  intensity." 

Sommer  predicts  that  the 
toughest  meets  of  the  season 
will  be  with  Kenyon,  Claremont 
and  Colgate  (who  edged  the 
men's  team  last  year  by  one 
point).  The  Ephs  will  open  the 
season  against  U.Conn  on 
November  30. 


Soccer  successful,  no  regrets 


New  coach,  new  hope 
as  hoopsters  prepare 

by  John  Clayton 

First-year  Coach  Harry  Sheehy  is  bringing  fresh  attitudes,  pers- 
pectives and  ideas  to  the  men's  basketball  team.  But  with  the 
changes  come  adjustments. 

"Our  biggest  problem  this  year  will  be  adjustments,"  Sheehy 
said.  "Most  importantly  will  be  a  change  in  the  style  of  basketball 
we're  going  to  play.  We're  going  to  push  the  ball  up  the  floor  much 
more  than  we  have  the  past  few  seasons. 

"We  plan  to  have  a  different  offense  than  last  year, "  Sheehy  said, 
"with  a  lot  of  people  touching  the  ball.  Artie  [co-captain  Art  Pidori- 
ano  '84, 19.4  points  and  5.8  rebounds  per  game  last  year  \  will  score  a 
lot,  but  others  will  also  get  the  ball. 

"In  a  spread-out  offense,  we  should  have  three  or  four  people  who 
are  capable  of  scoring  in  the  teens  on  any  given  night."  Sheehy 
cited  center  Dave  Krupski  *84  (7.2  points,  5.5  rebounds  last  year), 
co-captain  John  McNicholas  '84  (6.2  points,  3.5  rebounds)  and  for- 
wards Russ  Howard  '84  and  Mike  Meadows  '86  as  those  type  people. 

Short 

Having  lost  six-foot-six  center  Steve  O'Day  and  six-four  forwards 
Scott  Olesen  and  Andy  Goodwin  to  graduation,  the  Ephmen  lack 
height.  "We're  short,"  Sheehy  jokes,  "but  we're  slow." 

The  guard  play,  however,  is  a  strong  point,  with  the  return  of 
Pidoriano  and  sophomore  Tim  Walsh  (10.1  points  per  game),  two 
quick  players  with  explosive  scoring  potential.  Sheehy  also  praised 
juniors  Pete  Griffith  and  Jeff  Goodell  and  senior  Greg  Lockhart. 

Sheehy,  the  College's  all-time  leading  scorer,  graduated  in  1975. 
He  replaces  Curt  Tong,  who  became  Athletic  Director  at  Pomona- 
Pitzer  in  California. 

Empty  stands 

"When  I  took  the  job  in  March,"  Sheehy  said,  "I  took  a  look  at 
some  of  the  films,  and  at  some  of  the  games  I  saw  less  than  40  people 
in  the  stands.  I  was  shocked,  because  when  I  was  here  the  gym  was 
full  for  every  game,  not  just  Amherst. 

"I  hope  that  with  the  exciting  brand  of  basketball  we'll  be  playing 
this  year,  the  fans  will  come  back  and  then  stay  back,  because 
we're  playing  hard.  I'd  like  to  bring  back  the  enthusiasm  that  goes 
with  the  history  of  Williams  College  basketball." 


by  Greg  Leeds 

When  the  clock  reached  00: 00 
in  the  men's  soccer  New  Eng- 
land Small  College  Athletic  Con- 
ference final  a  week  ago 
Sunday,  Middlebury  Coach  Ron 
McEachen  and  Williams  coach 
Michael  Russo  agreed  that  the 
two  teams  were  of  equal  quality 
despite  the  outcome. 

Middlebury  was  prepared  for 
the    game,    having    defeated 
Colby  4-0  the  previous  Wednes- 
day. Williams,  however,  was  at 
a  disadvantage,  having  played 
a  tough  Amherst  team  the  day 
before.  After  their  3-1  victory, 
they  had  exactly  24  hours  before 
taking  on  the  9-1-4  Panthers. 
Losing  2-1,  they  were  naturally 
upset  but  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  outstanding  sea- 
son, ending  10-3-3. 

Co-captains  Mike  Sullivan  '84 


and  Ted  Murphy  '85  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  their  team's 
accomplishment.  After  the 
game.  Murphy  stated  "I'm  very 
proud  to  play  with  this  team." 

Captains'  comments 

Sullivan  added  "We  played 
with  a  lot  of  character  without 
Doug  [McKenney],  Paul  (Willi- 
amson] and  Mark  [Schroeder], 
and  after  yesterday's  game.  We 
matched  the  best  winning 
record  ever,  won  the  Little 
Three. ..there  were  injuries 
early  and  late  in  the  season,  but 
we  still  came  back.  It  (the 
game]  was  disappointing  in  the 
result  but  not  in  the  effort. 
There  couldn ' t  be  a  t)etter  group 
of  guys." 

The  Ephmen  had  indeed  come 
back.  During  the  s(»cond  half 
they    matched    Middlebury's 


aggressiveness.  McEachen 
said  after  the  game,  "These  are 
two  very  comparable  teams. 
Williams  didn't  look  like  a  team 
tha  t  had  played  the  day  before . ' ' 

Coach's  thoughts 

Russo  had  a  great  amount  of 
pride  in  the  team's  success.  He 
said,  "Things  came  together 
after  the  Dartmouth  game.  The 
freshmen  became  more  confi- 
dent, and  the  seniors  lent  char- 
acter and  stability  to  the  team." 

"Our  goals  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season  were  to  win  the  Little 
Three  and  the  Eastern  College 
Athletic  Conference.  After  beat- 
ing Amherst  in  the  shootout 
game,  I  was  confident  that  we 
could  beat  them  again  for  the 
Little  Three.  Unfortunately  we 
were  not  allowed  into  the  ECAC 
playoffs." 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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The  tallest  Eph  on  the  basketball  court  this  season  will  be  Coach 
Harry  Sheehy  '75.  (Eagon) 
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Record 


Tenure  awarded  to  Tong, 
Spear,  Ockman,  AUston 


DECEMBER  6,  1983 


The  Committee  on  Appoint- 
ments and  Promotions  awarded 
tenure  to  two  women  and  two 
men  last  week,  the  Record  has 
learned. 

Philosophy  professor  Rosem- 
arie  Tong,  art  professor  Carol 
Ockman,  economics  professor 
Lee  J.  Alston  and  history  profes- 
sor Thomas  Spear  were 
awarded  tenure. 

Although  neither  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor  nor 
Dean  of  Faculty  Francis  Oakley 
would  comment  on  the  individ- 
ual decisions,  the  Trustees  usu- 
ally approve  the  CAP'S  decision 
automatically  when  they  meet 
in  January.  At  that  time,  the 
announcements  will  be  for- 
mally announced. 

English  professor  Anne  Mar- 
golis,  who  was  also  up  for 
tenure,  did  not  receive  it,  and 
studio  art  professor  G.  Timothy 
Cunard  withdrew  himself  from 


consideration. 

Tong  "very  happy" 

Of  the  decision  Tong  said, 
"I'm  very  happy.  I'd  like  to  con- 
tinue on  interdisciplinary  topics 
and  on  strengthening  the  philo- 
sophy major.  Basically,  I  hope 
to  continue  doing  what  I've  been 
doing— working  on  areas  of  phi- 
losophy which  intersect  other 
interests,  particularly  the  pro- 
fessional interests  of  many 
students." 

Tong's  specialties  are  the  phi- 
losophy of  law,  ethics  and  public 
policy,  and  feminist  theory. 

In  her  role  on  campus,  Tong 
said  she  hopes  "to  continue  the 
progress  that  has  already  been 
made  towards  making  Williams 
a  place  where  women  can 
develop  as  fully  as  possible." 

Tong  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Life, 
the  Colby  Committee  (an  ad-hoc 


committee  on  sexual  harass- 
ment) and  the  Political  Econ- 
omy Committee,  and  currently 
serves  on  the  Women's  Studies 
and  Faculty  Steering  Committee 

Alston  is  a  specialist  in  eco- 
nomic history,  and  has  done 
research  on  the  farm  mortgage 
market  in  the  1920s  and  30s,  as 
well  as  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment. He  said  he  was  "very 
pleased"  with  the  decision. 

Alston  has  served  on  the 
Library,  Afro-American, 
Research  Funding  and  Athletic 
Committees. 

Specialist  on  Africa 

Spear  is  a  specialist  In  African 
history  and  politics,  especially 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  He  has  also 
done  research  on  East  Africa, 
particularly  the  pre-colonial  era. 

He  declined  to  comment  on  the 
decision. 

Spear  has  served  on  the  Corn- 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Newly  tenured  faculty,  from  left  to  right:  Thomas  Spear  of  the  history  department,  Rosemarle 
Tong  of  the  philosophy  department,  and  Carol  Ockman  of  the  art  department.  Not  shown:  Lee 
Alston  of  the  economics  department. 


NASC  frat  pledges  charged 
with  Williams  thefts 

Eight  North  Adams  State  College  students  associated  with  a 
fraternity  there  pleaded  not  guilty  Nov.  16  In  court  to  charges  that 
they  allegedly  stole  money  and  other  valuables  from  three  Willi- 
ams dorms  on  Friday  Oct.  21  as  part  of  their  Initiation  rites  to  the 
fraternity. 

The  suspects  were  caught  when  two  Williams  students  noted  the 
license  plate  of  a  car  the  suspects  drove  away  in.  Most  of  the  stolen 
property  has  since  been  recovered. 

According  to  Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor,  six  pledges  to 
the  fraternity  PI  Epsllon  PI— also  know  as  "The  Pines"— and  two 
upperclassmen  who  were  their  pledgemasters  allegedly  stole 
$1,600  worth  of  goods  from  three  rooms  In  Williams  A  and  Arm- 
strong House. 

"They  were  apparently  sent  over  to  bring  back  something  with  a 
Williams  Insignia  on  It,  and  just  got  carried  away,"  O'Connor  said. 
Among  the  things  stolen  were  a  stereo,  typwrlter,  camera,  guitar, 
fire  extlnqulsher  and  assorted  clothing. 

One  of  the  Williams  students,  Michael  Curtln  '86,  a  resident  of 
Armstrong  House,  said  he  was  entering  Mission  Park  from  the 
western.  Park  Street  entrance  at  about  10:50  p.m.  that  night  with 
Richard  HoUlngton  '86,  another  Armstrong  resident. 

Suspects  ran 

"There  were  two  guys  who  were  going  out  and  they  said  'hi, 
how're  you  doing?'"  Curtln  said.  He  said  he  didn't  recognize  the 
two,  but  noticed  that  one  was  carrying  a  cassette-tape  carrying 
case  and  the  other  had  things  stuffed  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  "So  I 
yelled,  'hey,  come  back  here,  and  they  took  off,"  Curtln  said. 

Curtln  said  he  and  HoUlngton  then  chased  the  two.  Curtln  chased 
the  one  with  the  tapes  up  through  the  wooded  section  In  front  of 
Mission,  towards  the  Freshman  Quad.  He  said  he  saw  the  student 
drop  the  tapes,  but  couldn't  catch  up  to  him. 

However,  Curtln  said  HoUlngton  chased  the  other  fugitive  up 
Park  Street  and  followed  him  onto  the  drive  north  of  the  Freshman 
Quad.  There  the  suspect  got  Into  a  waiting  silver  Datsun  280Z, 
whose  driver  began  to  drive  away.  Curtln  said  HoUlngton  jumped 
onto  the  car,  but  rolled  off,  and  the  car  drove  away.  However, 
HoUlngton  did  see  the  first  three  digits  in  the  car's  license  plate, 
Curtln  said. 

Curtln  said  he  and  HoUlngton  then  ran  back  to  Mission  to  get  into 
a  friend's  car  and  tried  to  drive  after  the  Datsun,  but  by  then  it  was 
too  late  and  they  could  not  find  the  Datsun. 

"We  went  to  Security,  and  they  drove  us  to  the  [Williamstown] 
police  station"  to  describe  the  suspects,  he  said.  The  two  then 
returned  to  Mission,  picking  up  the  tapes  en  route. 

HoUlngton  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Clayton^  Govan  take  over 
as  Record  editors-in-chief 


Five  seniors 
leave  staff 

The  cold  snapped  at  their 
faces  and  the  ice  played  havoc 
with  their  footing,  but  in  the  end 
experience  won  out  over  youth. 
Seniors  Jon  Tigar  and  Daniel 
Keating  beat  out  juniors  John 
Clayton  and  Michael  Govan  in  a 
basketball  game  held  atop  the 
Thompson  Memorial  Chapel 
bell  tower  last  weekend.  As  a 
penalty  for  losing,  Govan  and 
Clayton  will  become  the 
Record's  new  editors-in-chief 
beginning  in  January. 

A  crucial  third  editor,  Blinky, 
fell  to  his  death  when  Tlgar 
slammed  his  head  over  the  side 
of  the  chapel  for  the  winning 
goal.  His  head  had  l)een  used  for 
the  game  because  of  its  uncanny 
resemblance  to  a  basketball. 
Had  he  survived,  Blinky  would 
have  become  managing  editor. 

Out  to  pasture 

Clayton  and  Govan  are  the 
vanguard  of  yet  another  new 
staff  of  budding  and  ambitious 
young  journaHsts  who  are  mov- 


ing up  the  ranks  and  putting 
their  aging  masters  out  to 
pasture. 

Clayton  has  been  sports  editor 
since  September  1982.  Before 
that  he  was  a  sports  writer. 

"I  picked  John  for  the  sensi- 
tivity, insight  and  inspiration 
behind  his  opinion  pieces  on 
drinking  and  Captain  Crunch," 
said  Tigar. 

Govan,  currently  managing 
editor,  was  a  lay-out  assistant 
who  became  lay-out  editor  his 
freshman  year.  Single- 
handedly  responsible  for  intro- 
ducing the  clean  and  compact 
modular  style  of  lay-out  to  the 
Record,  as  well  as  bolder, 
rounder  headlines  and  snappier 
graphics,  Govan  transformed 
the  Record's  appearance  from 
the  stodgy,  stlgmatlsm- 
produclng  rag  It  used  to  t>e  to  the 
slick,  professional  rag  It  is 
today. 

Govan's  other  journalism 
credits  Include  co-editor  of  Wil- 
liams Life,  a  short-lived  feature 
section  of  the  Record,  during 
fall  1982,  and  editor  of  The  Arts 
at  Williams  College  brochure. 

"In  weighing   his  quallflca- 

Continued  on  Page  10 


Chandler  bans  Chapin  rock  concerts, 
relegates  rock  concerts  to  hockey  rink 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

College  President  John  W. 
Chandler  decided  last  week  to 
ban  future  rock  concerts  from 
Chapin  HaU  and  hold  them 
instead  in  the  Lansing  Chap- 
man Hockey  Rink.  Student 
leaders  related  to  the  decision 
said  they  were  not  adequately 
consulted  before  the  decision 
was  made,  and  said  it  will  hurt 
students. 

Arunas  Gudaitas  '84,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Student  Activ- 
ities Board  that  produces  the 
concerts,  said  moving  them  to 
the  rink  would  involve  produc- 
tion costs  too  high  for  the  SAB 
to  shoulder. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surpised  if 
you  see  fewer  rock  concerts  as 
a  result,"  he  said. 

Chandler's  decision  stems 
from  damage  done  to  Chapin 
at  the  Marshall  Crenshaw  con- 
cert in  Octol)er.  According  to 
Music  Department  Chairman 
Douglas  Moore,  24  seats  In 
Chapin  were  damaged  and 
will  cost  about  $100  each  to  be 
repaired. 

Chandler  said  he  made  the 
decision  l)ecause  "there  has 


been  a  long  and  steady  history 
of  abuse  of  Chapin"  during 
rock  concerts.  The  College  will 
still  allow  jazz  and  folk  con- 
certs to  be  held  in  Chapin. 

The  choice  of  the  hockey 
rink  means  that  concerts  can- 
not be  held  between  the  end  of 
Octol)er  and  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  the  ice  is  down.  At 
other  times,  the  College  lays 
down  a  surface  for  indoor  ten- 
nis In  the  building,  which  will 
have  to  be  protected,  accord- 
ing to  Athletic  Director  Robert 
Peck. 

The  decision  was  announced 
at  a  meeting  last  Tuesday, 
attended  by  Gudaitas,  College 
Council  President  Tom  Paper 
'84  and  College  officials. 
Chandler  was  not  present. 

Paper  said  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  meeting,  Dean  of 
the  College  Daniel  O'Connor 
presented  him  with  a  set  of 
new  guidelines  for  holding  the 
concerts  in  the  hockey  rink. 
However,  Gudaitas  said  It  was 
his  understanding  that  the 
meeting  with  Chandler  was 
supposed  to  t>e  only  a  discus- 
sion   of    the    Issue,    not    its 


resolution. 

Chandler  told  the  Record  In 
an  Interview  Sunday  that  he 
"didn't  know  that  the  decision 
was  communicated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting,"  but 
said,  "it  was  my  presumption 
that  the  concerts  [in  Chapin] 
would  be  forbidden"  at  that 
meeting. 

"I  think  they  could  have 
been  a  little  more  flexible  In 
the  decision-making  process," 
Paper  said. 

Gudaitas  said  that  although 
he  and  SAB  Business  Manager 
Gary  Sellnger  '84  were  sur- 
prised by  the  announcement, 
they  were  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  they  would  lose  Chapin  for 
the  concerts. 

Gudaitas  then  told  those  at 
the  meeting  that  there  would 
t)e  serious  acoustical  prob- 
lems with  the  rink,  and  that 
the  increased  production  costs 
might  t)e  prohibitive.  He  asked 
that  the  College  look  Into  the 
posslbllty  of  Improving  the 
acoustics  by  Installing  sound 
bafflers  In  the  celling. 

"They  didn't  seem  to  buy 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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by  L.  Rockwood 
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The  Day 
The  Music  Died 

Disregarding  student  input,  the  College  has  taken  a  step  which  will  diminish 
the  number  and  quality  of  rock  concerts  on  campus,  if  not  end  them  altogether. 

Following  an  unusual  amount  of  damage  at  the  Marshall  Crenshaw  concert 
this  fall,  due  largely  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Student  Activities 
Board  and  security,  the  administration  announced  that  rock  concerts  could  not 
continue  under  the  old  system  in  Chapin  Hall. 

Eager  to  keep  concerts  in  Chapin,  students  prepared  plans  to  improve  the 
situation.  But  when  they  arrived  to  discuss  their  ideas,  they  were  informed  that 
the  decision  had  already  been  made:  concerts  would  be  held  exclusively  in 
Lansing  Chapman  Hockey  Rink.  So  much  for  the  myth  that  student  input 
matters. 

The  student  voice  did  intrude,  albeit  ex  post  facto.  Students  were  allowed  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  rink's  accoustics  and  to  present  their  ideas  about 
Chapin  and  its  alternatives— after  the  decision  had  been  made. 

The  hockey  rink  has  several  flaws,  the  worst  of  which  is  its  unavailability  from 
November  to  March,  when  the  ice  is  down.  That  constraint  is  unavoidable.  Also, 
since  it  is  built  of  cement  and  shaped  like  an  airplane  hanger,  the  rink  has  poor 
acoustics.  The  College  is  reticent  about  spending  money  for  a  thorough  acousti- 
cal study  (a  study  completed  six  or  seven  years  ago  did  not  account  for  con- 
certs), much  less  the  improvements  that  such  a  study  might  recommend. 

Finally,  the  rink's  seating  capacity  is  far  too  large.  Many  band  contracts  base 
the  performer's  fee  on  the  size  of  the  venue,  money  the  SAB  simply  does  not 
have.  One  solution  would  be  to  bring  in  a  larger  off-campus  audience— which 
might  increase  the  likelihood  of  damage.  Another  would  be  to  rope  off  a  portion 
of  the  rink  or  roll  back  the  bleachers  and  put  folding  chairs  on  the  floor,  neither  of 
which  is  likely  to  be  attractive  to  a  good  band. 

Without  trying  to  be  melodramatic,  that  leaves  us  with  an  unpleasant  scena- 
rio: second-rate  bands  in  a  half-filled,  noisy  hall,  during  the  first  or  last  two 
months  of  the  year.  If  attendance  declines,  which  seems  possible  under  those 
conditions,  rock  concerts  here  could  become  infeasible.  Dean  O'Connor  has 
already  said  that  students  may  have  to  consider  the  possibility  that  there  will  be 
no  more  rock  concerts  at  Williams.  The  new  regulations  already  preclude  con- 
certs at  Homecoming  and  Winter  Carnival. 

Rash  or  abrupt  student  action,  such  as  the  hunger  strike  during  the  divestiture 
debate  last  year,  has  traditionally  led  the  administration  to  call  for  studied, 
rational  discussion.  Perhaps  after  doing  just  that  with  the  SAB,  the  administra- 
tion would  have  had  a  persuasive  case.  But  ignoring  student  input,  when  that 
input  involved  thought  and  the  expectation  of  an  audience,  destroys  student  faith 
in  discussion. 

Somewhere  on  campus  or  within  the  College  purse  lies  the  solution  to  the 
problem.  Relegating  concerts  to  the  ugly  duckling  of  the  physical  plant  is  unac- 
ceptable, but  so  is  uncompensated  damage  to  Chapin.  Students  may  be  able  to 
offer  a  compromise,  but  the  administration  must  be  willing  to  listen. 
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LETTERS 


Objective  facts 


To  the  editor: 

The  decision  of  the  Physics  depart- 
ment not  to  support  financially  the 
upcoming  conference  on  the  arms  race  is 
far  more  reasonable  than  Bob  Rolader's 
letter  (Nov.  22)  would  suggest,  princi- 
pally because  he  overlooks  the  distinc- 
tion between  science  and  politics.  The 
purpose  of  science  is  to  determine  the 
laws  of  the  world  around  us:  laws  that 
hold  for  all  time,  for  all  experimenters. 
The  purpose  of  physics  departments 
funds  Is  to  support  such  research.  Fund- 
ing discussions  of  the  Interpretation  of 
such  objective  facts  toward  formulating 
public  policy  should  be  left  to  depart- 
ments like  political  science.  No  matter 
how  balanced  the  panels  may  be,  they 
will  be  discussing  public  policy  Issues, 
something  outside  the  realm  of  scientific 
Inquiry. 

The  scientific  responsibility  move- 
ment must  be  seen  as  a  group  of  Individu- 
als united  by  a  common  aim— opposition 
to  nuclear  arms— and  a  common 
profession -science,  no  different  from  a 
group  like  "Economists  for  Eagleton" 
might  be.  No  doubt  the  signatories  of  the 
New  York  Times  ad  bring  to  the  nuclear 
debate  their  perspective  of  a  more  tho- 
rough familiarity  with  the  technology 
Involved  In  nuclear  weapons;  nonethe- 
less, they  cannot  speak  for  all  of  physics, 
or  even  all  physicists,  for  no  matter  how 
concerned   certain   scientists   may  be 


about  nuclear  policy,  science  as  an  Insti- 
tution must  not  become  concerned  with 
nuclear  policy.  Clearly,  many  of  the 
physicists  at  Williams  are  opposed  to 
nuclear  arms:  six  of  them  signed  the 
New  York  Times  ad  opposing  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons.  Nonetheless,  when  political 
advocates,  such  as  Rolander,  try  to  Influ- 
ence how  funds  for  the  advancement  of 

physics  are  spent,  they  threaten  the  inde- 
pendence which  academic,  and  particu- 
larly scientific  institutions  must  have. 
To  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  scientific 
method,  political  activism  by  scientists 
must  be  a  leisure-time  activity. 

The  leading  question  about  whether 
"the  forum  was  not  more  pertinent  of 
physics  than  to  other  sponsoring  depart- 
ments," suggests  that  Bob  Rolander 
has  assumed  that  today's  physics  com- 
munity is  somehow  responsible  for 
the  chain  of  events  that  led  forty  years 
ago  to  the  first  nuclear  explosion.  Not 
only  are  few  people  from  the  old  Manhat- 
tan project  still  doing  research,  nuclear 
weapons  are  a  consequence  of  theories 
that  had  developed  earlier,  and  would 
have  been  Invented  sooner  or  later  any- 
how. The  laws  of  science  and  history  are 
clear  that  the  Bomb  simply  cannot  be 
un-lnvented,  no  matter  how  many  physi- 
cists sign  petitions.  To  pressure  the 
Physics  department  to  atone  for  the  sins 
of  Hiroshima  is  both  brash  and 
unreasonable. 

David  Steyert  '84 


QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK 


''...somebody  here  today  will  remember 

my  thought  concerning  this  absolutely 

worthless  recess,  and,  I  might  add, 

this  worthless  Thanksgiving  ceremony." 


Political  Science  Professor 
James  MacGregor  Burns 
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Former  Williams  dean  Lauren  Stevens  has  sold  his  Interest  In  the 
Williamstown  Advocate,  although  he  will  remain  as  editor 
indefinitely. 

Berek's  publications  include 
essays  on  17th  century  poetry, 
Shakespeare  and  Shakes- 
peare's contemporaries  In  the 
theatre. 

Stress  specialist 

Crider  has  been  a  member  of 
the  psychology  department  at 
Williams  since  1968.  He  served 
as  associate  Dean  of  the  College 
for  the  1972-1973  academic  year 
and  as  acting  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege the  following  year.  A  1958 
graduate  of  Colgate  University, 
he  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Har- 
vard In  1964. 

A  specialist  In  stress  and  bio- 
feedback therapy,  Crider  is  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Berkshire  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  a  consulting  psy- 
chologist at  Berkshire  Medical 
Center  In  Plttsfield. 

DeWitt  Is  a  1961  graduate  of 
Williams.  He  earned  his  Ph.D. 
from  Princeton  University  In 
1966.  Since  coming  to  Williams 
In  1967  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  biology  department, 
published  a  textbook  on  cellular 
biology  and  had  a  variety  of 
articles  on  genetics  and  bio- 
chemistry published  In  scien- 
tific journals. 

McFarland  has  been  on  leave 
from  Williams  since  June  1982, 
working  In  Botswana  as  chief 
economist  of  the  macro  division 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Development  Planning.  In  that 
position  he  has  been  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  nation's  five- 
year  development  plans  and 
analyzing  the  annual  budget.  He 
will  resume  teaching  at  Willi- 
ams next  semester. 

McFarland  received  his 
bachelor's  and  Ph.D  degrees 
from  Columbia  in  1958  and  1974, 
respectively. 

Willmott,  a  resident  of  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  Is  president  of 
Carson  Plrle  Scott  and  Co.  of 


Three  profs 
named 
chairs 

Professors  Peter  Berek, 
Andrew  Crider  and  William 
DeWItt  have  been  awarded 
named  professorships  by  the 
Trustees.  The  appointments  are 
effective  January  1, 

In  other  personnel  announce- 
ments. Earl  McFarland  was 
promoted  from  associate  pro- 
fessor to  professor  of  Econom- 
ics, and  Peter  S.  Willmott  '59 
was  named  a  permanent 
member     of     the    Board     of 

Trustees. 

Berek,  an  English  professor, 
was  named  the  Morris  Profes- 
sor of  Rhetoric.  Crider  was 
made  the  Mary  A.  and  William 
Wirt  Warren  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. DeWitt  was  dubbed  the 
C.  Carlisle  Tlpplt  Professor  of 
Biology. 

Tlpplt,  a  1942  graduate  of  Wil- 
liams, endowed  the  chair  in 
June  of  1982,  and  DeWItt  Is  the 
first  professor  to  hold  It.  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  Fred  H.  Stocking, 
who  retired  last  spring  after 
more  than  four  decades  of 
teaching  at  Williams,  was  the 
former  Morris  chair  holder,  and 
Richard  A.  Rouse,  who  retired 
last  spring  after  35  years  at  Wil- 
liams ,  was  the  former  Warren 
professor. 

Berek,  who  is  currently  the 
chairman  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, served  as  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege from  1975-1978  and  has 
chaired  various  committees 
since  coming  to  Williams  in 
1967.  A  1961  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  he  earned  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Harvard 
University  In  1963  and  1967, 
respectively. 


Chicago.  He  earned  his  MBA 
from  Harvard  In  1961.  A  1959 
graduate  of  Williams,  he  has 
been  president  of  his  class  and 
chairman  of  the  Alumni  Trustee 
Nominating  Committee. 

Four  students 
awarded 
grad  grants 

The  College  has  awarded  four 
seniors  graduate  fellowships  for 
two  years  of  study  in  England. 
Jonathan  Hay  was  awarded 
the  Herchel  Smith  Fellowship 
for  study  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  Division  MI 
category.  Hay,  a  Russian 
major,  said  he  plans  to  study 
social  and  political  theory. 

Amy  Frost  and  James  Voel- 
kel  were  both  awarded  Smith 
fellowships  in  the  Division  III 
category.  Frost,  who  is  double 
majoring  in  religion  and  chem- 
istry ,  said  she  will  study  chem- 
istry, but  Is  not  yet  sure  what 
specific  topic.  Voelkel,  an  astro- 
physics major,  said  he  plans  to 
study  physics  and  the  history  of 
science. 

Joel  Hellman  was  awarded 
the  John  Moody  Fellowship  for 
study  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  Hellman  is  a  contract 
major  in  Soviet  studies,  and  will 
continue  that  study  at  Oxford. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on 
Graduate  Fellowships  selected 
the  four  seniors  out  of  29  total 
applicants. 

Allison  Tucher  was  named  the 
first  alternate  for  both  the 
Moody  fellowship  and  the  Smith 
Division  III  fellowship.  Amy 
Smith  is  the  Smith  Division  III 
first  alternate. 

Eric  Stein  was  chosen  as 
second  alternate  for  both 
fellowships. 

Michael  Katz 
goes  to  Texas 

Associate  Professor  of  Rus- 
sian Michael  R.  Katz,  who  has 
taught  at  Williams  since  1972, 
will  leave  at  the  end  of  this 
semester  to  become  the  chair- 
man of  the  Slavic  Languages 
department  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

Katz,  who  is  tenured  at  Willi- 
ams, said  he  did  not  actively 
seek  the  new  position.  "They 
called  me,"  he  explained.  "I 
hadn't  thought  much  about 
moving  before  that." 

In  recent  years  the  University 
of  Texas,  with  its  large  endow- 
ment from  oil  companies,  has 
been  able  to  hire  many  big- 
name  professors  from  promi- 
nent Eastern  universities. 
However,  Katz  said  his  hiring  Is 
not  a  part  of  this  trend. 

"The  humanities  are  differ- 


ent from  the  sciences,"  he 
noted.  "It's  not  like  they're  buy- 
ing a  Nobel  Prize  winner." 

Katz  said  that  he  decided  to 
accept  the  offer  both  as  an 
opportunity  for  change  for  him- 
self, and  as  a  career  opportunity 
for  his  wife,  Mary  Dodge,  who 
has  a  Ph.D.  In  early  childhood 
education. 

Although  Katz  said  he  will  be 
receiving  a  higher  salary  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  he  said 
"[the  salary  1  was  not  a  major 
consideration.  In  fact  the  salary 
negotiations  took  place  after  I 
had  made  my  decision." 

He  added  that  because  there 
Is  a  higher  cost  of  living  In  Texas 
and  fewer  fringe  benefits,  "lam 
not  yet  sure  if  the  higher  salary 
will  raise  my  standard  of 
living." 

Katz's  new  job  will  be  more  of 
an  administrative  position  than 
his  present  one.  He  will  teach 
only  one  course.  The  rest  of  his 
time  will  be  spent  preparing  a 
Ph.D.  program  in  Russian  for 
the  University,  which  currently 
only  has  a  masters  program  In 
Slavic  Languages. 

He  added  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  challenge  of  a  new 
type  of  job  and  to  working  in  a 
bigger  department.  "There  will 
be  a  bigger  audience  within  the 
department  so  we  can  share  our 
enthusiasm  about  our  subject," 
he  said. 

Katz  graduated  from  Willi- 
ams in  1966  and  was  second  in 
his  class.  He  obtained  his  Ph.D. 
at  Oxford  University,  and  then 
returned  to  Williams  to  teach. 
He  has  been  living  In  the  Willi- 
amstown area  for  about  20 
years.  "I  have  enjoyed  Willi- 
ams a  great  deal,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  ready  for  a  change." 

Advocate  sold 
to  NY  couple 

Former  Williams  Dean  Lauren 
Stevens,  founding  publisher  of 
The  Williamstown  Advocate, 
has  just  completed  the  sale  of 
the  paper  to  a  New  York  City 
couple,  William  P.  Densmore. 
Jr.  and  his  wife.  Betsy  E. 
Johnson. 

He  said  he  sold  the  Advocate 
because,  "although  I  enjoyed 
the  paper,  the  income  isn't 
enough,  particularly  now  that  I 
have  college-bound  children." 
Stevens  said  the  sale  has  been  in 
the  works  for  over  one  year. 

The  Advocate  Is  published 
weekly  and  distributed  at  no 
cost  to  Williamstown  residents. 
Its  sole  source  of  revenue  Is  thus 
commercial  advertising   and 

what  Stevens  calls  "voluntary 
subscription  for  ten  dollars." 

Stevens  declined  to  speculate 
whether  the  new  owners  would 
try  to  Institute  paid  subscrip- 
tions. But  he  did  say  he  believes 
that  the  change  will  be  good  for 
the  paper. 


"Bill  and  Betsy's  enthusiastic 
Interest  In  the  Advocate  guaran- 
tees the  future  health  of  a  publi- 
cation that  has  become  so  much 
a  part  of  the  local  scene,"  Stev- 
ens said.  "Particularly.  Bill's 
professional  training  in  both  the 
newspaper  and  business  world 
will  strengthen  the  Advocate's 
position." 

An  article  in  the  Advocate 
re|X)rted  that  Densmore  is  a 
1975  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  cor- 
respondent for  The  Berkshire 
Eagle  while  in  college  and  has 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Associate  Press.  Most  recently 
he  was  New  York  bureau  chief 
of  "Business  Insurance,"  a 
weekly  trade  journal. 

Densmore  told  the  Advocate 
that  "this  Is  a  dramatic  change 
from  writing  for  something  like 
the  Associated  Press.  What  I've 
missed  for  years  is  the  kind  of 
feedback  and  spirit  you  get 
from  serving  a  smaller  group  of 
readers." 

Stevens  was  a  member  of  the 
Williams  English  department 
from  1965  to  1981  and  served  as 
Dean  of  Freshman  for  eleven  of 
those  years.  He  will  continue  as 
editor  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  as  associate  editor  the- 
reafter. He  said  he  hopes  to 
return  to  a  job  in  academic 
administration  In  the  near 
future. 

—  Vfe/issa  V/att/ies 

Arms  race 
torum  in  Jan. 

Billed  as  "the  most  signifi- 
cant issue  of  our  era."  the  Willi- 
ams   Disarmament   Forum   is 
sponsoring  a  major  conference 
titled    "The    Arms    Race    at\d 
Nuclear  Conflict,"  on  Jan.  13 
and    14.    The   conference    will 
included  two  full  days  of  work- 
shops,  panel   discussions  and 
debates  featuring  a  variety  of 
experts  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
policy. 

Featured  speakers  will 
include  Henry  Catto  Jr.  '52. 
recently  retired  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  under 
President  Reagen;  Franklin  C. 
Miller  '72,  currently  Director  of 
Strategic  Forces  Policy  with  the 
Defense  Department;  Williams 
Miller  '53,  a  negotiator  of  the 
SALT  and  ABM  treaties  and 
Associate  Dean  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity; Captain  James  Bush,  a 
retired  captlan  of  a  USN  Polaris 
submarine;  and  Randall 
Kehler,  national  coordinator  of 
The  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze 
Campaign. 

The  conference  will  run  from 
10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  both  Friday, 
Jan.  13  and  Saturday.  Jan.  14. 
Both  Friday  evening  and  Satur- 
day afternoon  speakers  and 
faculty  members  will  conduct 
workshops  on  "everything  from 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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ACSR  approves  three  companies, 
sets  January  forum  for  College 
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by  R.  DeMott 

The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility 
approved  the  South  African  bus- 
iness practices  of  three  more 
companies  in  the  College  portfo- 
lio at  last  Monday's  meeting,  all 
but  wrapping  up  the  extensive 
review  of  24  such  companies 
which  the  ACSR  has  been  con- 
ducting all  semester. 

In  addition,  ACSR  members 
reported  on  an  investors  confer- 
ence In  New  York  City  and 
planned  an  all-College  panel 
discussion  for  next  year  detail- 
ing ACSR  actions  and  policies. 

ACSR  secretary  and  College 
vice-president  William  Reed 
indicated  that  the  review  pro- 
cess cannot  be  entirely  com- 
pleted until  several  companies 
in  the  portfolio,  notably  Borden, 
Borroughs,  American  Interna- 
tional and  Eckland,  respond  to 
his  requests  for  more 
information. 

Westinghouse,  American 
Express  and  General  Motors 
were  congratulated  for  their 
high  Sullivan  Ratings.  ACSR 
chairman  and  economics  pro- 
fessor Stephen  Lewis  said  that 
the  book  should  be  closed  on 
these  companies.  "My  feeling  is 
that  we've  gone  as  far  as  we 
ought  to  to  write  them  off,"  he 
said. 

'Give  them  a  shove' 

International  Business 
Machines'  reply  prompted 
more  discussion.  The  ACSR 
found  most  of  IBM's  business 
practices  acceptable  but  called 
several  of  its  policies  into 
question. 

"I'd  be  inclined  to  pat  them  on 
the  back  and  urge  them  to  set 
explicit  non-expansion  poli- 
cies," said  Lewis.  Mathematics 
professor  and  College  provost 
Neil  Grabois  added,  "What 
we're  trying  to  do  is  give  them  a 
shove." 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Record  last  week,  Navjeet  Bal 
'84,  an  ACSR  member  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Williams 
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Anti-Apartheid  Coalition,  said 
the  semester-long  review  pro- 
cess had  been  "useful.  Anyway 
to  put  pressure  on  a  company  is 
a  good  thing— you're  saying 
that  you're  watching  them." 
she  said. 

But  she  also  said  "the  ACSR's 
goals  are  to  keep  working  within 
the  system  there,  for  positive 
change.  That  doesn't  question 
why  the  companies  are  there  in 
the  first  place." 

•Frustrated' 

Bal  said  she  was  "frustrated" 
when  ACSR  members  decided 
not  to  take  a  stand  on  whether 
sales  to  the  South  African 
government  were  appropriate. 
Bal  said  she  thinks  there  should 
not  be  any  such  sales.  However, 
at  previous  meetings  ACSR 
members  could  not  decide 
which  products,  if  any,  should 
be  sold,  and  thus  decided  not  to 
take  a  general  stand. 

At  last  Monday's  meeting, 
Bal  reported  that  she  attended  a 
New  York  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Investor  Responsi- 
bility Research  Center,  a  group 
which  publishes  information  on 
the  situation  in  South  Africa  and 
the  approach  of  banks  and  other 
colleges  to  the  issue  of  responsi- 
ble shareholding. 

Bal  said  she  learned  that  the 
South  African  government 
wants  American  businesses  to 
help  the  country's  economic 
growth  and  train  skilled  black 
workers,  but  does  not  want  U.S. 
businesses  to  challenge  its 
segregated  housing  and  educa- 
tion policies. 

'  I  don't  think  the  ACSR's  goal 
is  to  challenge  anyone's  hiring 
policies,"  Bal  told  the  Record. 
"That  is  the  point  of 
divestment— that  the  compan- 
ies should  leave  South  Africa 
because  they  would  never  make 
any  change  there,  because  they 
are  not  allowed  to." 

All-College  meeting 

The  ACSR  concluded  the 
meeting  by  setting  up  an  all- 
College  meeting  panel  for  next 
year  to  show  the  community  the 
complexity  of  ACSR  issues,  and 
to  give  the  ACSR  an  idea  of 
where  the  community  stands. 

"We  should  perform  an  edu- 
cational function,  [and]  talk 
about  what  the  issues  are,"  said 
Lewis.  "I've  been  struck  by  the 
complexity  this  fall  because 
each  company  is  so  different." 

"We  could  get  a  sense  of 
where  the  community  is."  said 
Susan  Reilly  '85.  "What  do  they 
think  that  we  should  be  doing?" 

"We're  not  going  to  get  that 
much  guidance,  but  maybe 
some  useful  insights,"  Lewis 
replied. 


Faculty  extends  Christmas 
break  by  one  week 
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Why  not  return  home  with  a 
special  present  for  your  parents? 


by  Joe  Ehlers 

An  amendment  to  the  1984-85  academic 
calendar  lengthening  Christmas  vacation  from 
two  weeks  to  three  was  passed  49-41  by  the 
faculty  at  its  meeting  last  Wednesday.  The  new 
calendar  was  then  approved  with  no  further  sub- 
stantial changes. 

Political  science  professor  James  MacGregor 
Burns  also  recommended  that  the  Thanksgiving 
recess,  which  he  referred  to  as  "absolutely 
worthless"  be  abolished  because  it  disrupts  the 
semester  too  much. 

The  amended  calendar,  proposed  by  chemis- 
try professor  William  R.  Moomaw,  came  in 
reponse  to  the  one  proposed  by  associate  provost 
David  A.  Booth  and  the  Calendar  and  Schedul- 
ing Committee.  That  calendar  would  have 
started  classes  a  week  later  next  year  while 
extending  exam  period  until  Dec.  22. 

In  compensation,  and  to  avoid  a  conflict  with 
New  Year's  Day.  Booth's  calendar  set  the  begin- 
ning of  Winter  Study  at  Jan.  7.  This  date  was  also 
included  in  the  Moomaw  calendar  which  was 
finally  passed,  the  major  change  being  that 
Moomaw's  calendar  returned  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  classes  to  their  current  dates.  In  the 
process,  Christmas  vacation  gained  an  extra 
week. 

Booth  said  he  and  the  Calendar  and  Schedul- 
ing Committee  proposed  their  calendar  because 
"for  the  last  three  or  four  years  students  have 
consistently  argued  that  the  thing  that  most  dis- 
turbs them  about  our  calendar  is  that  they  do  not 
have  enough  time  for  reading  period  and  exams. 
Our  calendar  enables  us  to  get  11  days  total  for 
reading  period  and  exams  as  opposed  to  the  nine 
we  get  in  the  present  year." 

However,  Moomaw  objected  to  Booth's 
calendar  concluding  exams  only  three  days 
before  Christmas.  His  amended  calendar,  while 
not  having  the  longer  exam  period,  "provides  a 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Standing,  which  has  to  make  judgments 


on  students  as  early  as  possible,  while  promot- 
ing faculty-domestic  tranquility,  an  unquestion 
able  benefit,"  he  said. 

Fewer  athletic  events? 

The  main  objections  raised  to  the  calendar 
which  finally  passed  were  that  it  once  again 
placed  the  start  of  Freshman  Days  before  Labor 
Day  and  that  by  extending  vacation,  it  elimi- 
nated a  week  of  activi  ties  during  the  winter. 

Athletics  department  chairman  Robert  R. 
Peck  in  particular  objected  to  the  extension, 
arguing  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  schedul- 
ing of  winter  athletic  events. 

"We  have  the  most  restrictions  on  our  sche- 
duling of  any  other  college  in  the  East."  Peck 
said.  "When  we  are  to  shave  that  by  another 
week  during  the  winter  that's  another  problem 
for  us, ...it  makes  our  situation  less  attractive  to 
our  students  and  less  attractive  overall,"  he 
said. 

As  a  sidelight.  Booth  explained  that  next 
year's  calendar  has  been  totally  secularized,  a 
longstanding  goal  of  the  Calendar  and  Schedul- 
ing Committee.  "You  will  find  no  mention  in  the 
calendar  any  place  of  any  kind  of  religious  holi- 
day of  anybody's  religion,"  Booth  said.  For 
example,  he  said  Christmas  recess  will  be 
known  simply  as  "vacation." 

Abolish  Thanlisgiving? 

Political  Science  Professor  James  MacGre- 
gor Burns  took  the  floor  with  a  motion  he  said 
was  "so  shocking  that  I  will  offer  it  and  then 
withdraw  it."  The  motion  was  to  eliminate 
Thanksgiving  vacation  completely  because  of 
its  poor  timing  and  disrupting  effect  on  the 
semester.  Burns  said. 

"I  withdraw  the  motion,"  he  stated,  "in  the 
hope  that  if  someone  on  the  Williams  campus 
really  wants  to  do  something  radical,  say  in  the 
year  2003,  that  somebody  here  today  will 
remember  my  thought  concerning  this  abso- 
lutely worthless  recess,  and,  I  might  add,  this 
worthless  Thanksgiving  ceremony." 


NASC  students  charged 
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O'Connor  said  the  suspects 
were  arrested  after  the  police 
traced  the  license  back  to 
NASC,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  NASC  security  force. 

Not  guilty  plea 

The  eight  pleaded  not  guilty  in 
Northern  Berkshire  Trial  Court 
Nov.  16.  Charged  with  larceny 
from  a  building  over  $100  were: 
Lee  M.  Carrara.  18;  Brian  W. 
Keefe,  18;  Craig  T.  Drinkwater, 
19;  Jeffrey  D.  Jerveh,  18;  Jef- 
frey W.  Ell,  18;  and  Mark  A. 
Connelly,  20.  Connelly  was  also 
charged  with  posession  of  stolen 
property. 

The  maximum  sentence  for 
such  larceny  is  two-and-a-half 
years;  for  stolen  property,  two 
years. 

The  two  pledgemasters, 
Michael  R.  McDermott,  21,  and 
John  A.  Strzepek,  Jr.,  20,  were 


both  charged  with  possession  of 
stolen  property. 

The  cases  were  continued  to 
December  14. 

Jeffrey  Less,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Pi  Epsilon  Pi 
fraternity,  said  he  had  no  com- 
ment on  the  case. 

"Typical  prank" 

The  Vice-President  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs  at  NASC,  Robert 
Summers,  declined  to  comment 
on  the  specifics  on  the  case,  and 
did  not  say  whether  the  college 
would  take  disciplinary  action 
against  the  suspects. 

He  did  say  "we  are  not  taking 
this  lightly."  Asked  if  the  thefts 
were  indicative  of  an  unhealthy 
rivalry  between  the  two  schools. 
Summers  said  no.  "This  is  a  typ- 
ical fraternity  prank  that  escal- 
ated into  something  more." 

O'Connor  said  most  things  of 


significant  value  were 
returned.  Some  of  the  recovered 
items  had  already  been  sold. 

Don  Weed  '84  of  Armstrong 
House,  who  had  his  guitar 
stolen,  said  the  police  recovered 
it  and  plan  to  use  it  as  evidence 
before  they  return  it  to  him. 
However,  he  said  his  suitemate 
Eric  Stein  '84  had  a  camera 
stolen  from  him  and  that  it  has 
not  been  recovered.  "The police 
told  Eric  that  he  might  get  some 
restitution,"  Weed  said. 

Weed  said  he  and  Stein  had 
not  locked  their  doors  that 
night,  and  still  don't  except  on 
weekends. 

The  freshman  in  Williams  A 
who  was  also  robbed  declined  to 
be  named  but  said  he  had  not 
locked  his  door  that  night  either. 
He  said  he  locks  it  now. 


■Jeff  Brainard 


Tenure  decisions 
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mittee  on  Priorities  and  Resour- 
ces, and  the  Area  Studies, 
Afro-American  and  P'aculty 
Steering  Committees. 

Ockman  is  a  specialist  in 
nineteenth-century  French  art. 
She  currently  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Standing. 
She  was  unavailable  for  com- 
ment on  the  decision. 

Margolis  was  unavailable  for 
comment  and  Cunard  declined 
to  comment  on  why  he  withdrew 
from  consideration. 

Ockman,  Tong  and  Alston 
have  all  been  at  Williams  since 
1978,  when  they  were  put  on  the 
six-year  tenure  track.  Spear 
came  to  Williams  in  1981  and  was 
immediately   placed   on   three- 


year  consideration  for  tenure. 
He  formerly  was  a  tenured  pro- 
fessor at  La  Trobe  University  in 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

More  women  profs 

Oakley  did  discuss  recent 
trends  in  the  tenuring  of  women 
at  Williams.  He  said  that, 
excluding  the  two  new  candi- 
dates, 6.1  percent  of  the  98 
tenured  professors  are  women. 
Of  the  total  voting  faculty— 182— 
3  3  percent  are  women. 

However,  he  said  women  are 
coming  up  for  and  receiving 
tenure  at  the  same  rate  as  men 
are  at  Williams.  The  difference 
in  overall  number  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  women  have  tradition- 
ally entered  the  profession  in 
smaller  numtxTs. 


"Ten  years  ago,  15  percent  of 
those  entering  Ph.D.  programs 
were  women,"  Oakley  said.  "In 
1982,  the  figure  was  30  percent. 
Unless  there's  a  reversal  in  the 
growing  number  of  women 
entering  and  completing  gradu- 
ate programs,  we  can  expect  to 
see  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  tenured  women." 

Oakley  said  since  the  numtiers 
of  candidates  up  for  tenure  each 
year  is  usually  small,  and  since 
the  requirements  of  depart- 
ments for  personnel  varies  each 
year,  the  number  of  women  actu- 
ally tenured  each  year  may  fluc- 
tuate.  While  two  women 
receivcxi  tenure  this  year,  none 
made  it  last  year. 

—Jeff  lirainnrd 
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Ennis-Dwyer  masterful 
in  Berkshire  premiere 


by  Christian  K.  Howlett 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Paula  Ennis-Dwyer  gave  a 
masterful  performance  of 
Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2  with  the  Berkshire 
Symphony  Orchestra  Friday 
evening.  The  program,  made  up 
entirely  of  twentieth  century 
works,  also  included  Respighi's 
"The  Pines  of  Rome"  and  Fred- 
erick Converse's  "Flivver  Ten 
Million". 

Ennis-Dwyer,  making  her 
debut  with  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phony, held  the  audience 
enthralled  with  her  singularly 
beautiful  performance.  Open- 
ing the  concerto  with  a  dra- 
matic yet  light  chord  progres- 
sion, she  gracefully  and 
effortlessly  walked  the  line 
between  the  ostentatious  and 
the  understated. 

The  gentle  and  expansive 
adagio  movement,  with  its 
familiar  melody,  was  nearly 
flawless  in  its  profound  expres- 
siveness. This  movement  in 
particular  highlighted  the  fine 
playing  of  the  first  violin  section 
and  of  clarinetists  Susan  Hohen- 
berg  and  Elise  Brown  '85. 

Russian-folksy  theme 

In  the  scherzando  finale, 
Ennis-Dwyer  remained  firmly 
in  command  of  the  brilliant. 
Russian-folksy  main  theme, 
shifting  gears  with  almost  per- 
fect control  to  the  highly  dra- 
matic and  lyric  second  theme. 
Although  the  cellos  were  a  bit 
weak  and  the  gong  player  a  little 

overpnthu-siastic.    the  concprto 
ended    convincingly,     bringing 

the  sizable  audience  to  its  feet  in 

admiration. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasant 
surprise  of  the  evening  for  the 
audience  was  Frederick  Con- 
verse's impressionistic  1927 
work  "Flivver  Ten  Million," 
described  by  the  composer  as 
"a  joyous  epic  inspired  by  the 
familiar  legend  'The  ten  milli- 
onth Ford  is  now  serving  its 
owner.'" 


Although  at  times  vastly 
expansive  passages  seemed 
almost  to  overwhelm  both  the 
orchestra  and  the  hall,  the  piece 
remained  throughly  enjoyable. 
Its  interesting  orchestration 
included  an  auto  horn,  a  factory 
whistle  and  an  anvil,  effectively 
performed  by  the  percussion 
section  in  the  balcony. 

The  concert  continued  with  a 
more  famous  impressionistic 
program  work,  Respighi's  1924 
tone  poem,  "The  Pines  of 
Rome."  Unfortunately,  in  this 
wonderful  piece  the  Berkshire 
Symphony  gave  its  weakest  per- 
formance of  the  evening.  The 
frolicking  first  movement  was 
played  at  a  breakneck  pace,  far 
too  loud  and  blaring,  completely 
ignoring  any  of  the  music's 
nuances. 

The  slow  and  melodic  second 
movement  and  the  long  and 
lyric  third  were  handled  much 
better,  with  an  excellent  muted 
trumpet  solo  by  David  Levy  '85. 

Instant  crescendo 

However,    the    triumpant 
finale,   the   gem   of  the  work, 
completely  lacked  clarity.  The 
grand   crescendo   suddenly 
appeared     out    of    nowhere, 
instead  of   building  slowly  by 
degrees.  In  addition  the  violi- 
nists   particularly    looked    as 
though  they  were  trying  to  saw 
through    their    instruments 
instead  of  play  them. 

Part  of  the  problem  lay  in  the 

fact  that  conductor  JuilusHegyl 

was  too  nebulous  a  director.  His 
movements  lacked  definition, 
consisting  usually  of  large  arm 
swings  instead  of  precise  beats. 
During  the  Resphigi  he  looked 
downright  pixyish. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Berkshire  Symphony's  second 
concert  of  the  year  was  an  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  one,  ele- 
vated to  the  exemplary  by  the 
fine  playing  of  Ennis-Dwyer. 


New  exhibits  at  WCMA 


The  Williams  Studio  Faculty 
show  now  on  view  at  the 
College  Museum  bears  little 
resemblence  to  ordinary 
faculty  shows.  None  of  the 
works  are  larger  than  7"  by  7". 
and  are  viewed  from  a  high 
powered  telescope  at  the 
oppostlte  end  of  the  huge  1954 
Gallery.  All  of  the  works  were 
done  specifically  for  the  show 
of  the  new  Museum  addition. 

Art  Professor  Ed  Epping 
described  the  show  as  "having 
a  context  larger  than  'faculty 
show.'  The  group  of  faculty  got 
together  in  agreement  on  a 
concept." 

INSET:  One  of  the  faculty 
works  by  Lee  Hirshe:  a 
miniature  construction  made 
with  an  egg  shell.       (Scheibe 


"I  paint  not  what  I  see  but  what  I  saw.  Illness,  insanity,  and  death  were  the  black 
angels  that  hovered  over  my  cradle  and  have  followed  me  ever  since  through  my  life, " 
said  Edvard  Munch  in  1890.  The  turbid  art  of  the  Norwegian  artist  is  on  display  at  the 
College  museum  until  Feb.  12. (Scheibe) 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Conductor  Julius  Hegyi  directs  the  Berkshire  Symphony  In  its 
second  concert  of  the  1983-84  year.  (Scheibe) 


Bowdoin 

It  seems  that  we  are  not  the  only  college  whose 
pub  has  trouble  with  pitchers.  The  Bowdoin  pub, 
the  Bear  Necessity,  now  serves  beer  in  22  ounce 
cups  instead  of  using  pitchers.  Students  purchase 
the  cups  and  then  can  get  refills  at  reduced  prices. 

I  he  HoHili)in  Orient  reports  that  the  three 
year  old  establishment  is  gaining  in  popularity. 
Besides  offering  the  22  ounce  glasses,  manager 
P'red  Tuggle  has  purchased  extra  chairs  from  the 
Maine  State  Prison  and  plans  to  start  showing 
movies  on  weeknights. 

While  the  Bear  Necessity  has  bt^come  more 
crowded  this  year,  it  still  caters  primarily  to 
upperclassmen.  New  state  drinking  laws  coupled 
with  Maine's  '20-year-old  drinking  age  have  cut 
down  on  freshman  and  sophomore  participation. 


R.P.I. 

Students  at  R.P.I,  competed  in  the  school's  first 
airband  competition  on  November  18,  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Resident  Life.  I  he 
l\tl\trrhnii'  reports  that  bands  of  one  to  five  peo- 
ple competed  for  the  $100  prize. 

An  airband  usually  consists  of  a  lead  air  guitar, 
air  drums,  air  bass,  and  an  optional  air  key- 
boards. Students  acted  out  all  the  movements  of  a 
rock  band  without  actually  playing  instruments. 
The  real  music  was  supplied  by  the  college  radio 
station  WRPI. 

The  concept  of  an  airband  competition  is  not 
new.  R.P.I.'s  contest  was  modeled  after  similar 
ones  at  the  University  of  Vermont  and  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 
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Another  Shipment  of  Paperback 
Sale  Books,  Mostly  Fiction. 


enzi  s 


COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE    INC 

WILLIAMSTOWN    MASS  01267 


STOCKING 
STUFFERS 

FOR  THE  SKIER 
ON  YOUR  LIST 

D  Face  Masks         a  Binding  Covtr  Bags 
D  Boot  Warmers    n  Ski  Tot« 


(Alpint.  XC) 
G  Waxes 
a  Scrapers 
D  Files 
D  Fanny  Packs 


a  Gators 

G  Ski  Bags 

a  Day  Packs 

G  Raplacament  Lenses 


FULL  SKI  AND  SKATE  SERVICE 
FREE  GIFT  WRAPPING 

HOLIDAY  HOURS:  MON-FRI  (9-8:30);  SAT  9-5:30:  SUN  12-5:00 
Spring  Street,  Witliamstown  458-3605 


December 
Beer  Specials 

stroll's  Regular  & 
Llghtl2-packs/$6.19 

Labatt's  Beer  &  Ale 
$3.50/6-pack 

Dawson's 
$1.75/6-pack:$6.99/case 

Beck's  Beer  Light  or 
Dark  $4.40/6-pack 

(Deposit  not  Included) 

Many  Wine  Specials 


Established  1901 


j<t 


Levi's 


Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


Give  Some  Williamstowrt 


This  Year ! 


j 


-.r*,' 


■">^.. 


Williamstown  T-Shirts  in  adult  sizes  and  7cdors. 

•Holiday  SpeciaJ- Williamstown  Poster  1/2  price  with  every  $10  purchase  at... 


Crossword 


Across 

1  Little  Black 

6  Tie  receiver 

9  German  wine  region 

14  Production  for  Pava- 
rotti 

15  Yale  man 

16  Petrarch's  beloved 

17  ■ out    of 

house  and  home" 

18  Superman 
20  Batman 

22  Water-tester 

23  Suffix    for    legal    or 
Bengal 

24  Pronto  abbr 

27  O'Neill  biographer 

30  Bus  abbr 

33  World    War    I    battle 

position 

37  Cruisingwife 

38  Jacob's  wife 

40  Word  with   house  or 
keeper 

41  Turn ;  accel- 
erate 

42  Type  of  light  beam 

44  Mephistophelian 

45  Italian  grandmother 

47  Incas  country 

48  Wheelchair  access 

49  Trait     unique     to 
humans 

51  Agnus 

52  Cues  partner 

53  Atoll  feature 
55  Gunman's  org 

57   "      your the 

star"   Mark  Hopkins 

60  Batgirl 

66  The  Green  Hornet 

69  Go  fly " 

70  Prepared  a  fish 


by 

Greg  Pliska 

71  Cell  subst 

72  Prefix  for  comic 

73  Mountains     for    47 
across 

74  Tibetan  ox 

75  Lock 

Down 

1  Ad  or  ab  follower 

2  On with 

equal 

3  Preprandial  offering 

4  The  Incredible  Hulk 

5  Desert    gathering 
places 

6  Ten   comb   form 

7  NATO  member 
Woman 

9  Jan    15  VIP 

10  Live  or  poison  plant 

11  Fatty  tissue 

12  Rubik 

13  Euphemism  for  dead 
19  Take  five 

21  Composer  Kurt 

25  Nova  or  Antiqua 

26  Spiderman 


29  Sierra 

31  Low  tide 

32  Sized  up  the  joint 

34  Stellar  types 

35  Career     for    Legs 
Diamond 

36  Aids 

39  At  hand 

43  Regretful 

46  Unreturned  service 

50  Semitic  lang 

54  Sprite  var 

56  Holiday  entree 

57  Father,  in  50  Down 

58  Ending  with  grid  and 
or 

59  Use  needle  and  thread 

61  Hindu  guitar 

62  Pierre  s  loc 

63  Disastrous 

64  Redding  or  Sistrunk 

65  Modernists 

67  Links  launching  point 

68  RB  s  scores 
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Craft  Market 

for  Holiday  Gift-giving 

(15  area  artists  exhibiting) 

Faculty  House 

Wed.,  Dec.  7,    7-10  p.m. 

Open  to  the  entire 
College  Community 


KOKSOPHOMORESOR  JUNIORS 

An  American  Studies 
Semester  hi  Boston 

hterdiscipbnary  courses  in  American  Culture  (architec- 
ture, the  decorative  arts,  history,  literature  material 
culture,  and  paintinK).  and  Urban  Affairs  (social  history, 
political  science,  and  sociology) .  . .  Practical  experience 
through  an  internship  in  a  civic  or  cultural  institution  . . . 

Apply  now  for     The  New  England  Program 
ntxt  sfmester:     226  Bay  State  Rd. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Phone:  617-353-2948 


LECTURE 
NOTES 


William  Bennett,  chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  said  that  a  drop  in  standards  for  educators  and 
students  has  resulted  in  poor  student    performance. 


Bennett: 
Standards  fall 
and  $  wasted 

William  Bennett  '65,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities, 
opened  this  year's  new  "Edu- 
cating America"  lecture  series 
last  Wednesday  by  claiming 
that  while  money  has  been 
pumped  into  public  schools  and 
opportunites  have  t)een  opened 
to  children  of  all  backgrounds, 
misguided  policies  have  sent 
educational  quality  plum- 
metting. 

Bennett  was  also  the  Bacca- 
laureate speaker  at  last  June's 
Commencement. 

"We've  done  a  good  job  of  get- 
ting everybody  involved,  but 
now  we've  got  to  work  at  excel- 
lence,"   he    said,    adding    that 

most  of  the  changes  made  to 
American  schools  in  the  last  20 
years  have  made  them  less 
effective.  As  an  example  he 
cited  figures  which  show  that  on 
the  whole  candidates  for  teach- 
ing jobs  are  less  intelligent  than 
most  professionals. 

"We  have  to  change  fairly 
dramatically  the  kinds  of  expec- 
tations we  have  for  who  is  going 
to  teach,"  Bennett  said. 

Reasons  for  decline 

"As  money  has  gone  in.  qual- 
ity has  gone  down,"  he  added, 
citing  nine  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  the  quality  of 
education: 

•  Those  responsible  for  educa- 
tion have  lost  confidence. 

•  Educators  have  forgot  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  "Why 
are  p>eople  in  school?"  and 
"Why  study?" 


•  Students  have  an  attitude 
which  questions  authority. 

•  The  rate  of  youth  crime  has 
risen. 

•  The  status  and  honor  of 
teaching  have  declined. 

•  Intellectuals  have  made 
vicious  attacks  on  the  schools, 
lat)eling  principals  as  "prison 
guards." 

•  Methodological  theories 
have  been  used,  including  the 
open  classroom  idea,  which 
Bennett  said  'didn't  hold 
water." 

•  The  family  unit  has  declined. 

•  The  public  is  generally  suspi- 
cious of  standards. 

"We  do  know  now  what  makes 
for  good  schools,"  Bennett  said, 
explaining  that  they  must  have 
strong  leadership,  high  expec- 
tations of  performance  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  straight- 
forward discipline  and  a 
definite  ethos  or  character. 

Bennett  said  he  supported 
merit-based  pay  for  teachers 
and  salary  increases  to  attract 
better  teachers,  as  well  as  tui- 
tion tax  credits  for  private 
school  parents,  which  he  said 
would  offer  the  public  schools 
more  comp>etition. 

"I  am  at  this  point  guardedly 
optimistic,"  he  concluded.  "We 
will  see  some  progress." 

— John    McDvrtnott 

IQ  test  not 
dependable 

Because  of  years  of  data 
misrepresentation  and  mislead- 
ing claims  on  the  part  of  many 
Intelligence  quotient  re- 
searcher IQ  tests  cannot  t>e  con- 
sidered valid,  said  Jerry 
Hirsch.  a  biology  professor  at 


Indiana    University,   last   Mon- 
day night. 

Hirsch,  sp<'aking  as  part  of 
the  IBM  lecture  series,  also  said 
that  the  impossibility  of  separ- 
ating genetic  from  environmen- 
tal factors  means  that  IQ  t(»sts 
can  never  be  a  measure  of  an 
individual's  inherent  intelli- 
gence. ^__ 

Hirsch,  who  is  currently  an 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Compar- 
ative Psychology,  took  particu- 
lar Issue  with  other  research- 
ers, most  notably  Arthur 
Jensen  and  William  Shockley, 
who  claim  that  differences  in  IQ 
test  scores  between  races  indi- 
cate corresponding  differences 
in  "racial  intelligence." 

Hirsch  cited  numerous 
instances  of  both  cultural  bias 
and  outright  fraud  in  various  IQ 
studies.  "If  the  scientific  com- 
munity will  not  unfrock  the 
charlatans,"  he  said,  "science 
and  the  nation  will  suffer,"  as 
the  Injustice  of  flawed  testing  is 
carried  on  throughout  society. 

The  long-term  effects  of  such 
biased  testing  are  as  harmful  as 
the  short-term,  according  to 
Hirsch.  Individuals  falsely 
labelled  as  having  "low  Intelli- 
gence" are  actually  only  vic- 
tims of  socially  biased  research 
and  researchers,  but  will  bear 
the  weight  of  those  tests  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Hirsch  illustrated  this  point 
by  citing  as  a  humorous  exam- 
ple Lee  Cronbach,  a  noted 
scientist,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  "gifted"  individuals  tested 
by  the Stanford-Binet  children's 
test  In  the  1930*  s. 

According  to  Hirsch,  Cronb- 
ach said  that  the  early 
researchers  were  "looking  for 
high  IQ's  and  the  assistants  pro- 
vided them.  (In  light  of  recent 
studies]  it  turns  out  that  I  have 
lived  my  life  with  an  IQ  that  was 
ten  points  too  high." 

Hirsch  added  that  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  individual  vic- 
tims, will  be  harmed  by  biased 
IQ  testing,  because  potentially 
productive  members  of  society 
win  be  denied  the  chance  to 
realize  their  potentials  and 
society  will  then  be  robbed  of 
their  possible  contributions. 

—  Tt'ti  Benson 

Lebanese 

situation 

explosive 

A  major  catastrophe  will 
inevitably  occur  in  Beirut 
unless  the  Unitcni  States  alters 


its  present  futile  course  of  try- 
ing to  stabilize  the  region  with  a 
Marine  presence,  explained 
Raymond  Baker  and  Daniel 
Connell  in  a  panel  discussion 
last  Tuesday. 

Baker,  a  professor  of  political 
science,  and  Connell,  founder  of 
Grassroots  International,  an 
organization  helping  the  vic- 
tims of  the  war  In  Lebanon,  both 
emphasized  that  drastic 
changes  are  needed  to  avoid 
further  war. 

"The  present  situation  Is 
totally  untenable,"  Connell 
said.  "The  Marine  presence  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  The 
Marines  are  sitting  ducks  wait- 
ing to  be  picked  off  one  by  one  or 
one  hundred  by  one  hundred 
until  they  are  gone  ." 

Baker  said  the  June  1982 
Israeli  Invasion  of  Lebanon 
brought  about  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  Israel  as  a  regional 
superpower  while  still  showing 
the  resiliency  of  the  Palestinian 
people. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  Inva- 
sion highlighted  "the  caution 
and  soberness  of  the  Soviet  role 
contrasted  with  the  remarkable 
complacency  of  the  U.S.  with 
the  invasion,"  as  well  as  "the 
ambivalence  of  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  area.  Out  of  the  Invasion 
comes  the  peacekeeping  role  of 
the  Marines.  Originally  their 
role  was  to  allow  for  the  exodus 
of  the  PLO." 

"The  situation  is  extremely 
dangerous,"  Baker  said.  "The 
Day  After'  showed  a  political 
scenario  leading  up  to  the 
nuclear  war. In  many  ways  that 
script  Is  being  written  in  the 
Middle  East." 

View  from  Beirut 

Connell,  who  was  in  Beirut  dur- 
ing much  of  the  war,  noted  that 
U.S.  actions  seemed  to  be  lead- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction.  "On 
the  ground  there  was  the  feeling 
that  withdrawal  of  the  PLO  figh- 
ters would  lead  to  a  massacre  of 
the    Palestinians,    as    it    did, 
t>ecause  there  had  been  a  long 
hlstor\-  of  this."  Connell  said. 

"Israel  admitted  indirect 
responsibility,  but  who  is  asking 
the  question  of  American 
responsibility  for  the  massa- 
cre? We  signed  agreements 
guaranteeing  their  safety,  then 
we  pulled  out.  "  he  said. 

Connell  predicted  that  the 
U.S.  presence  In  Beirut  will 
Increase.  "The  U.S.  is  propping 
up  a  minority  government,"  he 
said.  "What  is  needed  instead  is 
a  restructuring  of  the  whole  pol- 
itical process  bringing  on  a 
government  representative  of 
the  Interest  of  all  p€»ople  in 
Lebanon.    Real  economic  and 


social  development  must  take 
place.  It  can  be  done  throught 
large  .scale  redevelopment  at 
the  grass  roots  level." 

-Eric    idelstein 

Software 
to    replace 
programmers 

A  quotation  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal:  "Today,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  good 
programmer  at  any  price; ,  in 
ten  years  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  bad  pro- 
grammer at  any  price."  was 
chalked  up  on  the  blackboard 
behind  Damon  Hart  '67  as  he 
predicted  the  decline  of  the  pro- 
grammer in  the  oncoming  com- 
puter age  in  a  lecture  last 
Wednesday. 

Hart  strongly  criticized  what 
he  saw  as  the  media-generated 
image  of  the  computer  future  in 
which  everyone  would  have  to 
become  a  programmer  in  order 
to  hold  a  decent  job  or  to  attend 
a  college.  In  particular  he  cited 
television  commercials  such  as 
those  of  Apple  and  Coleco  com- 
puters which  try  to  convince 
parents  that  without  compu- 
ters, their  children  will  have  lit- 
tle educational  future. 

He  said  that  while  "the  com- 
puter will  be  built  into  every 
part  of  our  lives,  it  will  tjecome 
invisible,  it  will  be  transparent 
to  us.  Instead  of  becoming  a 
race  of  computer  program- 
mers, we  will  become  a  race  of 
computer  users."  This  is 
mainly  because  one  does  not 
need  to  know  how  to  program  a 
computer  in  order  to  use  it,  he 
said. 

According  to  Hart,  the  future 
will    see    the    decline   of    pro- 
grammers because  of  their  high 
price  and  to  the  amazingly  fast 
deflation    of    hardware   prices 
and  sizes.  In  1978.  the  cost  of  the 
software    in   a   computer   sur- 
passed the  actual  cost  of  all  the 
hardware,  the  physical  machin- 
ery, of  the  computer,  he  said.  It 
has  now  become  more  economi- 
cal for  most  manufacturers  to 
design  more  software  for  a  com- 
puter than  to  pay  a  programmer 
to  write  it  individual  programs. 

"Though  there  is  a  lot  of  bad 
and  expensive  software  being 
written  now."  he  said,  "in  the 
future,  it  will  be  economically 
infeasible  "  not  to  use  software. 

In  the  computer  future,  said 
Hart,  "a  liberal  arts  education 
has  a  real  role  to  play"  because 
it  will  help  us  choose  "the  social 
values  as  to  where  we  should  go 
with  this  technology,"  he  said. 
—i.harlfs  (^tnuinin 


TRAVEL,  GLORY,  FAME,  ROMANCE 

FORGET  IT! 


We  won't  promise  any  of  that.  All  we 
offer  is  a  good  job  on  campus  and  a 
chance  to  try  your  hand  at  supervising 
others  while  working  with  your  class- 
mates and  college  staff  members. 

The  Williams  College  Food  Service 
Dept.  is  now  taking  applications  for  posi- 
tions as  Student  Supervisors  (Headwait- 
ers)  for  this  spring  semester  through  the 
next  fall  semester. 


If  you're  a  Williams  College  student 
on  the  14  or  21  meal  plan,  you're  interes- 
ted and  have  had  some  experience  that 
you  think  might  qualify  you  for  the  posi- 
tion, please  come  to  the  Food  Service 
Office  in  Baxter  Hall  and  fill  out  an  appli- 
cation. 

The  application  deadline  is  Monday, 
Dec.  12.  For  further  information  see  any 
dining  hall  manager  or  call  2121. 
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A  week  of  pink  Bermuda  beaches 
and  warm  Bermuda  sun. 
Are  you  tough  enough  to  take  it? 


Bemmda  Odkge  Wedcs 
March  3  to  31  and  April  M  to  21 


One  of  our  previous  college  visitors  described 
this  event  as  "a  week  of  wretched  excess."  An 
exaggeration  perhaps,  but  not  altogether 
inaccurate. 

Your  week  begins  with  a  Sunday  night 
Get  Acquainted  bash  at  one  of  our  hc^tels, 
clubs  or  discos— meeting  old  friends,  making 
new  ones.  TTie  next  morning,  the  tough  part 
begins. 

Spending  day  after  sun-drenched  day  on 
soft,  pink  beaches.  Swimming  tanning,  body- 
gazing,  imbibing  our  special  libations.  Enjoy- 
ing free  beach  buffet  lunches,  free  calypso  and 


steel  band  waterside  concerts,  even  a  free 
cruise— all  courtesy  of  the  Bermuda  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism. 

What  will  you  do  with  your  free  time? 
What  won't  you  do!  Bermuda  is  famed  fc^r  its 
snorkeling  and  sailing  tennis  and  golf.  For  its 
fine  restaurants,  discos  and  British  pubs.  And 
for  its  fabulous  mopeds— everybody  s  favour- 
ite way  to  tour  the  island. 

Think  you  can  handle  a  week  of  this?  Talk 
to  yt)ur  campus  friends,  and  see  your  Campus 
Travel  Representative  or  your  Travel  Agent  for 
complete  details. 


For  more  information, 
including  a  Bermuda 
College  Weeks  brochure, 
contact  your  Campus 
Travel  Representative  or 
your  Travel  Agent. 

C  ouldn't  you  use  j  littU* 
HcrnujJ.i  this  spnn^" 
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that,"  Gudaitas  said.  "I  don't 
think  we'll  get  it." 

Director  of  Physical  Plant 
Winthrop  Wassenar,  who  was 
at  the  meeting,  told  the  Record 
that  installing  the  bafflers 
would  be  very  expensive. 

Chandler  said  he  wanted  to 
take  things  "one  step  at  a 
time,"  and  said  he  would 
prefer  to  try  to  reduce  echo  in 
the  rink  by  putting  a  large  cur- 
tain inside  the  south  end  of  the 
building.  O'Connor  said  the 
College  is  only  tentatively 
planning  to  install  the  curtain. 

(iudaitas  said  a  major  draw 
back  to  holding  the  concerts  in 
the  rink  is  its  capacity  of  3(XX), 
an  increase  over  Chapin.  He 
explained  that  many  rock 
groups  charge  fees  on  the 
basis  of  how  large  the  capacity 
of  the  hall  is,  whether  or  not 
the  promoters  fill  the  seats. 

He  said  the  SAB  would  thus 
be  forced  either  to  rope  off 
part  of  the  seats  and  find  a 
band  who  would  accept  that  — 
a  prospect  Gudaitas  thinks 
would  limit  the  SAB's  choice  of 
groups— or  to  heavily  promote 
off-campus  to  fill  the  rink. 

"I  think  a  shrewd  manager 
should  be  able  to  find  a  group 
hungry  enough  to  want  to  play 
here,"  O'Connor  told  the 
Record. 

(iudaitas  said  the  latter 
option  would  mean  that  most 


of  the  audience  would  be  non 
Williams  people.  He  said  he 
wasn't  in  favor  of  that,  and 
that  such  concerts  would  pose 
more  risk  and  work  for  the 
SAB.  Chandler  said  he  would 
"like  to  reserve  judgement" 
on  larger  concerts  because  he 
said  they  would  pose  greater 
security  and  parking  problems. 

Gudaitas  also  said  some 
groups  will  not  play  on  a  stage 
made  only  of  risers,  but 
require  a  permanent  stage.  He 
said  it  would  cost  the  SAB 
$1,200  per  show  to  rent  a  stage, 
(iudaitas  thus  asked  the  Col- 
lege to  invest  in  its  own  porta- 
ble stage. 

"I'm  willing  to  check  into 
that."  said  Chandler.  "It  does 
seem  desirable  to  have  some 
place  on  campus  where  we  can 
have  such  concerts." 

Gudaitas  said  he  was  skepti- 
cal that  the  College  would 
make  the  improvements 
needed  to  make  the  rink  suita- 
ble for  rock  concerts  becau.se 
he  says  College  officials  think 
students  aren't  interested  In 
the  shows.  He  .said  students 
should  consider  whether  they 
would  want  money  spent  on 
such  Improvements,  or 
whether  the  SAB  should 
instead  devote  all  its  resources 
to  producing  only  jazz  or  folk 
concerts,  which  could  be  held 
in  Chapin. 
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Poster,  drawings,  and  photos  of  Williamstown. 
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458-5717 


Research  Associate 

in 
Corporate  Strategy  Consulting 


Bain  &  Company  is  seeking 
highly  motivated  graduates  with 
strong  academic  backgrounds. 
Research  Associates  work  as 
members  of  consulting  case  teams 
performing  analysis  fo  help  formu- 
late and  implement  corporate  stra- 
tegy. The  researcher  is  exposed  to  a 
broad  range  of  industries  and  has 
the  opportunity  to  learn  fundamen- 
tal business  concepts  and  problem- 
solving  techniques. 


The  position  is  particularly 
attractive  to  those  planning  to 
attend  business  school  after  work- 
ing for  two  or  three  years.  For  more 
information  about  this  opportunity, 
please  attend  our  presentation  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  12,  1984  from  7  to  8 
p.m.   '  , 

,i     - 

Please  contact  the  placement  office 
for  details. 


<Ui 


'Si  '^ " 


Please  submit  resume,  transcript 
and  GMAT  scores  by  Jan.  25,  1984 
to  Kimberly  D.  Cain,  3  Faneuil  Hall 
Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109. 


INVITATIONAL 

INTERVIEWS  ON  CAMPUS 

Thursday,  Feb.  9,  1984 
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tions  as  editor-in-chief,  I 
became  convinced  that  Mike 
was  our  man  when  I  found  out  he 
was  leaving  for  the  semester," 
said  Keating. 

Both  editors  will  take  office 
during  Winter  Study  but  Clay- 
ton will  go  it  alone  for  the  spring 
semester  while  Govan  studies  in 
Italy.  Govan  will  return  as  co- 
editor  next  fall. 


Hewlett  take§  news 

Christian  Howlett  '85  will  be 
news  editor.  She  has  been  an 
assistant  news  editor  since  last 
January  and  was  a  news  and 
features  reporter  before  then. 
She  also  writes  for  the  Williams 
Alumni  Review  and  was  a 
reporting  and  editing  intern  last 
summer  at  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram. 

Martita  Weil  '86  will  assume 
the  duties  of  production  editor. 


Top:  editor  Jon  Tigar  '84  dunks  Blinky  the  managing  editor  over 
the  side  of  the  Thompson  bell  tower,  ensuring  victory  for  Dan 
Keating  '84  over  juniors  Michael  Govan  and  John  Clayton  (Blinky 
did  not  survive  the  shot).  As  a  penalty  for  losing,  Clayton  and 
Govan  will  take  over  the  Record  in  January. 
Bottom,  left  to  right:  Tigar,  Govan.  Blinky.  Clayton  and 
Keating.  (Scheibe) 


t   r  I  »»  f 


His     ef-fot-fs     to      Xecure    a. 


-mtlessly    foriA/drol 


"mrr 


Arms  forum 


giving  her  control  of  every 
aspect  of  the  paper's  physical 
appearance.  Weil  currently 
contributes  to  the  paper's  look 
in  her  present  position  as  lay- 
out editor. 

John  Schafer  '87  will  be  sports 
editor.  He  was  a  sports  writer 
for  the  past  semester. 

Ned  Ladd  '86  will  take  over  as 
features  editor.  He  has  been  an 
assistant  news  editor  since  Jan- 
uary, and  researched  and  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  on  divest- 
ment last  spring. 

David  Scheibe  '86  will  con- 
tinue as  photo  editor. 

Sarah  Abernathy  '85,  Stuart 
Smith  '85.  Melissa  Matthes  '86 
and  Eric  Adelstein  '87  have 
been  named  assistant  news  edi- 
tors. Abernathy  and  Adelstein 
started  as  news  reporters  this 
semester,  Matthes  has  reported 
since  January  and  Smith  has 
reported  for  three  semesters. 

The  new  staff  looks  a  bit  thin 
in  comparison  to  the  large 
number  of  outgoing  seniors.  The 
Class  of  '84  produced  a  bumper 
crop  of  five  top-level  editors: 
Keating,  Tigar.  managing  edi- 
tor Sara  Ferris,  senior  editor 
Phil  Busch,  and  news  editor  Jeff 
Brainard. 

.4dios.  Blinky 

Blinky.  whom  the  present  edi- 
tors had  picked  to  fill  the  hole  at 
managing  editor,  was  a  good- 
natured  young  guy  with  a  round 
head.  He  had  no  qualifications, 
e.xcept  for  his  blind  willingness 
to  follow  orders,  but  the  Record 
will  feel  his  loss  nonetheless. 
His  performance  as  a  basket- 
ball in  the  last  few  moments  of 
his  life  confirmed  his  commit- 
ment to  the  paper. 


Continued  from  Page  3 

strategy  to  feminism  to  Central 
America  to  you  name  it." 
according  to  David  Yaskulka 
'84,  one  of  the  conference's 
organizers.  About  a  dozen  work- 
shops will  be  held  each  day,  he 
said. 

Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
afternoon  panel  discussions  will 
give  speakers  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  topics  "What  Do 
Nuclear  Arms  Do  for  the  U.S.?" 
and  "Arms  Control:  Problems 
and  Prospects." 

The  conference  will  conclude 
Saturday  evening  with  a  one-on- 


one  debate  between  Bush  and 
Miller  on  "Does  the  Freeze 
Serve  U.S.  Military  Interests?" 

Although  the  conference  was 
organized  by  Yaskulka  and 
Joseph  Alsonso  '83,  and  is  being 
presented  by  the  Disarmament 
Forum,  more  than  35  campus 
organizations  are  currently 
sponsoring  the  event. 

The  Disarmament  Forum 
will  post  a  full  schedule  of  con- 
ference events  at  the  beginning 
of  January,  as  well  as  sign-up 
sheets  for  meals  with  some  of 
the  featured  speakers. 

— Christian  Howlett 


Women  hoopsters 
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with  eight  and  used  strong 
inside  moves  to  score  six  points. 
"We  have  a  lot  of  young  tal- 
ent, and  it  will  take  a  few  games 
under  our  t)elt  to  gain  confi- 
dence and  experience,"  said 
Hudson-Hamblin.     "We    did 


some  nice  things  on  offense  and 
defense,  but  there's  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement." 

The  Ephwomen  go  into  vaca- 
tion with  a  2-0  record,  and  they 
will  return  to  play  Skidmore  at 
home  on  Januarv'  5  at  7  p.m. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Beware!  The  nuclear 
mutants  from  Lawrence, 
Kansas  will  rise  again. 

—Animal 
Tonight,  everybody  boots! 

We're  the  nads'  We're  the 
best!  I  mean,  really  the 
best! 

—The  Committee  for 
Self-Aggrandizing  Notices 

Toto.  I  don't  think  we're  in 
Kansas  anymore. 
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Heavyweight  Ephs  grapple  to  win 
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Budweiser 

KI.NC;   ()I     HKhHS 

ATHLEH  OF  THE  WEB( 


r/ji,s  uvt'k\s  recipient  is  junior  Rich  Jmk- 
son,  uho  has  scored  tuo  f(amc-u  inning 
fsoals  in  the  hockey  team's  fttur  ^ames. 
Ruzzy,  this  Hu(Vs  for  \nu! 


hy  Lee  Hatcher 

The  Williams  grapplers  ral- 
lied from  a  19  point  deficit  to 
trounce  Hartford  College  .30-19 
Saturday.  The  upper  weight 
classes  overcame  a  slow  start 
from  the  lower  four  men  and 
propelled  the  Ephmen  to  the 
decisive  victory. 

An  aggressive  match  by 
freshman  Dan  MacDonald 
resulted  in  an  impressive  pin. 
which  highlighted  the  sea.son 
opener.  Coach  Hal  Zendie 
remarkt^d,  "I  was  impressed 
with  his  effort  on  the  mat  today. 
He  is  a  strong  wrestler,  who  I 
e.xpect  to  win  a  lot  of  matches 
for  us  this  year." 

The  team  was  unable  to  pick 
up  a  win  in  the  lower  weight 
classes.  Freshmen  Drew 
Steckler  and  .Andrew  Anselmi 
lost  7-0  and  15-7,  respectively. 
Both  wrestled  well,  but  the 
novelty  of  the  collegiate  arena 


proved  to  b*>  their  demi.se. 
Sophomore  Roger  .Merriam, 
after  a  grueling  weight  loss  reg- 
imen over  the  last  week,  lost  an 
agonizing  match  by  a  score  of 
3-2. 

.Middles'  mettle 

Led  by  .senior  co-captain  .John 
Leahy  and  freshman  Adam  fiut 
tentag,  the  middle  weights 
proved  their  mottle  by  snaring 
three  big  wins.  At  1.5.3  pounds 
fiuttentag  wrestled  a  gutsy 
match,  and  scored  a  4-2  win.  Co- 
captain  .Jeff  May  '85  accepted  a 
forfeit  at  170  pounds. 

Leahy  started  "strong"  with 
the  first  takedown  of  the  match 
and  was  never  severly  tested  in 
a  3-1  victory.  It  was  this  win 
which  surged  the  Ephmen  into 
the  lead.  Coach  Zendie  com- 
mented, '.John's  weight  class  is 
a  very  competitive  one  on  the 
team.  In  retrospect.  I  am  glad 


that  I  went  with  our  experienced 

senior. 

Upper  cla.sHeH 

"I  feel  very  confident  that  our 
upper  weight  classes  will  score 
a  lot  of  major  wins  for  the 
team,"  said  Zendie.  Against 
Hartford,  180  p^jund  Dan  .Mac- 
Donald  '87  pinned  his  opponent 
with  a  spectacular  half  nehson. 

Even  though  sophomore 
Peter  Dawson  and  Co-captain 
Chris  Woodworth  received  for- 
feits, Zendie  expects  them  to 
win  some  matches  for  the  team. 
Daw.son  did  not  start  last  year 
but,  according  to  Zendie,  "He 
wreslted  with  the  third  place 
finisher  in  the  .\ew  Englands  in 
practice  last  year  and  looked 
impressive." 

Co-Captain  Chris  Woodworth 
'84  performed  well  last  year, 
and  his  leadership  should  help 
the  team  in  crucial  matches. 


ik&RMLytml 


Swimmers  drown  Amherst,  UConn 


St 


by  Greg  Keller 

The  swim  teams  appeared  in  midseason  form 
as  they  opened  the  year  with  victories  over 
Amherst   and  UConn  last  week. 

Strong  performances  by  freshmen  and 
transfers  as  well  as  the  swimmers  being  in  better 
condition  than  last  year  have  been  the  main  fac- 
tors in  the  team's  early  success,  according  to  co- 
captain  Jeff  Mills  '84. 

.Mills.  Scott  Robinson  '87,  Will  Andrew  '86  and 
John  Peloso  '85  set  a  pool  record  in  the  4(X)  free 
relay  as  the  men's  team  defeated  .Amherst  77-36. 
Sophomore  transfer  Steve  DeLano.  Peter  Orpha- 
nos  '85,  and  Bill  Couch  '86  also  swam  well  for  the 
Ephmen. 

The  women's  team  also  won,  as  Kim  Eckrich 
'85  won  the  50  and  2(K)  breaststroke,  and  freshman 
Joan  Horgan  took  first  in  the  50  and  200  back- 
stroke. Junior  transfer  Myla  Jordan  and  Horgan 
won  the  KXXJ  and  50(J  freestyle,  respectively. 

L'Conn  not  cIo.se 

The  meet  with  L'Conn  was  expected  to  be  close, 
since  the  Division  I  school  was  alreadv  4-1  and 


had  been  practicing  since  September. 

The  Ephmen,  however,  won  70-43  by  "concen- 
trating on  each  event  individually."  according  to 
.Mills.  DeLano  finished  with  impressive  times  in 
the  .500  and  UXX)  freestyle,  and  .Andrew  missed 
qualifying  for  nationals  by  three-tenths  of  a 
second  in  the  .50  freestyle.  Robinson  also  swam 
well  in  the  200  freestyle. 

The  Ephwomen  won  80-60  as  the  4(X)  medley 
relay  team  of  Horgan,  Eckrich,  co-captain  Ceci- 
lia Ciepiela  '84  and  Kathy  Kirmayer  '86  qualified 
for  nationals.  Eckrich  also  qualified  individually 
in  the  KXKJ  and  2(XJ  breaststroke. 

The  first  two  meets  are  generally  regarded  as  a 
warm-up  to  the  rest  of  the  season,  but  Coach  Carl 
Samuelson  said  he  was  verv  pleased  wiH\  the 
teams  early  performance. 

Co-captain  Rob  .Sommer  '84  was  out  with  a 
deflated  lung  during  these  first  meets,  but  he 
should  be  back  when  the  season  continues  during 
Winter  Studv. 


RMONT  K  SKIING 


With  each  stride  new  wonders  unfold 
before  you.  Cross-countr)  or  Alpine, 
there's  so  much  more  to  skiing  Vrrmont 
Send  for  our  free  brochures  and  see  what 
wc  mean.  StaU  of  Vermont,  Dfpt.  FZ, 
Montpdrr,  VT  05602. 

Please  send:  H  X-C  Ski  Guide 

D  Alpine  Skj  Guide  u  Inns  C  Full  R«on 

D  Hotel /Motel 
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Renee  Brunei! 

8  Grandview  Terrace 
Adams,  Massachusetts  01220 


743  0379 
After  6  00  pm 


Happy  Holidays 

from  the 

Record  staff 


THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Hockey  (3-1) 

Williams  4.  North  Adams  0 
Williams  6.  A  I  C   3 
Williams  Tournament: 

Williams  5.  Lake  Forest  4 

UConn   4.  Williams  2 

Women  s  Hockey  (1-1) 

Middlebury  9  Williams  2 
Williams  5.  Skidmore  3 

Men's  Basketball  (2-1) 

Berkshire  Classic  (at  NASC) 

Williams  84   Westfield  State  60 
Williams  78.  Bridgewater  State  63 

Hamilton  87   Williams  80 


Women's  Basketball  (2-0) 

Williams  51    Middlebury  39 
Williams  64   Bates  53 

Wrestling  (1-0) 

Williams  30   Hartford  19 

Men  s  Swimming  (2-0) 

Williams  70.  UConn  43 
Williams  Amherst 

Women  s  Swimming  (2-0) 

Williams  80   UConn  60 
Williams  Amherst 

Sunday  Night  Hockey  League 

Cunning  Runts  3.  Faculty  Staff  2 

Hopkins  1    Spectrum  0 

The  Chosen  7   Armstrong  Perry  4 
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Basketball  wins  Berkshire  Classic, 
beating  Westfield,  Bridgewater  St. 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

Exams  started  a  bit  early  for 
the  members  of  the  men's  bas- 
ketball team.  First  year  coach 
Harr>'  Sheehy  put  his  team 
through  a  grueling  preseason 
practice  schedule,  and  Intro- 
duced a  new  offensive  style  of 
play  for  his  squad. 

But  after  winning  the  Berk- 
shire Classic  Tournament.it 
appears  that  the  Ephs  have 
passed  their  tests  with  flying 
colors. 

Beat  Bridgewater 

Williams  defeated  Bridge- 
water  State  78-63  in  the  finals  of 
the  tournament,  behind  the  22 
points  of  co-captain  Art  Pldori- 
ano  '84.  Tim  Walsh  86  added  16 
points,  while  center  Dave 
Krupski  '84  had  13  points. 

Walsh  was  name  the  Most 
Valuable  Player  of  the  tourna- 
ment, while  Pidoriano  made  the 
all-tournament  team. 
First-round  win 

The  Ephs  gained  entr>'  in  the 
final  by  trouncing  Westfield 
State  84-60.  That  game  was 
never  close  as  the  undisciplined 
bricklayers  from  Westfield 
played  horrendous  offense,  and 
precious  little  defense. 

Six  players  scored  in  double 
figures  in  that  contest.  Krupski 


led  the  way  with  16  points  and 
Pidoriano  netted  12,  while 
Walsh,  co-captain  John  McNi- 
cholas  '84,  Mike  Meadows  '86, 
and  Brandt  Johnson  '87  added  10 
p>oints  apiece. 

The  Williams  running  game 
was  in  high  gear  in  the  two  tour- 
nament games.  Walsh  was  a 
master  at  leading  the  fast 
break,  continually  providing  his 
teamates  with  passes  for  easy 
baskets. 

Coach  happy 

Sheehy  praised  the  play  of 
Krupski.  "who  should  have  got- 
ten some  votes  for  MVP." 
Sheehy  also  cited  the  play  of 
McNicholas  and  forward  Russ 
Howard  '84  in  the  small  forward 
position. 

Sheehy  was  happy  with  the 
team's  play.  "We  eliminated 
the  costly  fouls  and  turnovers 
which  had  plagued  us  against 
Hamilton.  I  was  happy  because 
we  improved  over  the  last 
game. 

Williams  has  won  the  Berk- 
shire Classic,  held  at  North 
Adams  State  College,  three  of 
the  past  four  years. 

Lose  to  Hamilton 

In  the  Hamilton  game,  cold 
spurts  at  the  ends  of  each  half 


led  to  Williams'  demise  in  the 
87-80  loss. 

Williams  had  jumped  out  to  a 
28-21  lead  in  that  ballgame,  only 
to  be  outscored  22-4  in  the  last 
four  minutes  of  the  half.  The 
Ephs  climbed  back  Into  the 
game  In  the  second  half  behind 
Pldoriano's  patented  jump  shot. 
Walsh's  inspired  play,  and  three 
clutch  jump  shots  by  Howard. 

With  4:24  left  In  the  game. 
Williams  held  a  75-74  lead,  but 
Hamilton  capitalized  on  some 
Eph  turnovers  and  poor  shot 
selection  to  regain  control  of  the 
game. 

Pidoriano  hits  1000 

Pidoriano's  26  pyolnts  In  that 
game  put  him  over  the  1000 
career  point  barrier.  Sheehy 
said,  "I'm  really  happy  for 
Artie.  Now  he  can  go  after  old 
Coach's  record. "(Sheehy.  class 
of  *75.  holds  the  Williams  career 
scoring  record.) 

Also  scoring  In  double  figures 
In  the  Hamilton  game  were 
Walsh,  with  20  points,  and  Mea- 
dows and  Howard  with  10  points 
apiece. 

In  J.V.  action,  the  Ephs 
defeated  Hamilton  73-67  Tues- 
day, but  lost  to  Albany  State  91- 
86    Saturdav.    Jeff    Roth     '87 


Pucksters  bang  North  Adams^  AIC 


by  Chris  Hamed 

The  hockey  team  (3-1)  won 
the  bragging  rights  in  the  Pur- 
ple Valley  with  an  impressive 
4-0  victon.-  over  North  Adams 
State  (3-2-1)  in  a  physical  battle 
Saturday.  Last  Wednesday  they 
defeated  American  Interna- 
tional College  6-3. 

Junior  Rich  Jackson  put  the 
Ephs  ahead  to  stay  at  the  5: 51 
mark  in  the  first  period  Satur- 
day and  passed  off  for  assists  on 
the  Ephs'  two  third-period 
goals. 

Jackson's  power-play  goal 
was  set  up  by  linemate  Jeff  Pot- 
ter '85  and  defenseman  Paul 
Coleman  '85.  and  Jackson 
slipped  the  puck  under  the  pad 
of  Mohawk  netmlnder  John 
Pasquale  to  secure  the  tally. 

With  16: 45  gone  In  the  period, 
right  vning  Dan  Finneran  '84 
intercepted  a  pass  in  the  Willi- 
ams zone  and  outmaneuvered 
two  North  Adams  defenders 
through  the  Mohawk  zone 
t)efore  slipping  the  puck  past 
Pasquale  to  put  Williams  up  2-0. 

Potter  put  the  Ephs  up  by 
three  at  the  2:20  mark  in  the 
third  after  Jackson  centered  to 
him  in  the  slot. 


The  teams  accounted  for 
nearly  60  minutes  of  penalties 
resulting  from  aggressive  def- 
ensive tactics  around  both  nets. 
The  Ephs  were  able  to  stifle  two 
third-period  North  Adams 
power  plays,  and  one  five-on- 
three  series. 

Goalie  Dan  Finn  '84  played  a 
flawless  game  In  his  first  shu- 
tout this  year,  venturing  far  out 
of  the  net  several  times  to  turn 
back  the  Mohawks  on  breaka- 
ways. Five  times  In  the  fast- 
paced  third  period.  Finn 
stopped  shots  at  point-blank 
range. 

The  Ephs'  final  tally  came  at 
the  12: 13  mark  when  left  wing 
Chris  Traggio  '87  beat  Pasquale 
to  the  upper  right  corner  after 
Jackson  moved  the  puck  down 
the  ice  following  freshman  John 
Booth's  break-out  pass. 

Crush  .\.I.C. 

Assistant  captain  Brian 
Rutledge  '85  and  freshman  Guy 
Kurtz  each  tallied  once  and 
passed  off  for  another  score  to 
pace  the  Ephs  Wednesday. 

Williams  broke  on  top  early  in 
the  first   period   as   Rutledge 


Intercepted  a  pass  and  scored 
under  goalie  Don  Morthouse's 
left  pad  with  just  42  seconds 
gone  In  the  game.  Traggio  put 
the  Ephs  up  by  two  less  than  a 
minute  later  on  another  unas- 
sisted breakaway. 

Kurtz  recorded  his  first  goal 
of  the  season  at  the  12:48  mark 
as  he  directed  home  a  pass  from 
classmate  Mike  OConnell  and 
Rutledge. 

A. I.e.  got  its  first  goal  of  the 
game  with  just  under  two  min- 
utes remaining  in  the  period  to 
pull  within  two  of  the  Ephs  at 
3-1. 

Insurmountable 

Williams  continued  to  out- 
skate  the  Yellowjackets  In  the 
second  stanza  and  goals  by 
Jackson  (from  Traggio  and 
Erik  Knutzen  '86 1  and  Potter 
( from  Booth  t  put  the  Ephs  up  by 
an  insurmountable  5-1  spread 
halfway  through  the  period. 

The  Yellowjackets  fell  l)ehlnd 
6-1  on  defenseman  Mike  Urets- 
ky's  slapshot  just  52  seconds 
into  the  final  period  before  they 
rallied  with  two  goals  against  an 
increasingly  sloppy  Eph  squad. 

The  team  travels  to  Norv^ich 
Wednesday. 


Ephs  bounce  past  Bates,  Middlebury 


hy  P^Sg>'  Southard 

The  women's  basketball  team 
won  their  first  two  games  of  the 
season,  treating  Bales  64-58  Sat- 
urday and  downing  Mlddlebur>' 
51-39  last  Thursday. 

Sunday.  In  a  closely  contested 
tjattle  that  came  down  to  the  last 
two  minutes,  the  women  held 
onto  a  small  lead  and  stayed  on 
top  to  beat  Bates  64-58. 

I>espite  Williams'  halftime 
lead  of  38-25.  Bates  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Ephwomen's  foul 
trouble  to  take  a  57-56  lead  with 
only  3: 37  left  In  the  game.  But  a 
steal  on  the  In-bound  by  Denlse 
Saunders  "87  and  fine  outside 
shooting  by  tri -captain  Tracy 
Burroughs'84.  who  ended  with 
•20  points,  recaptured  and  sealed 
the  win. 


Guard  Liz  Kelllson  '87  added 
12  points,  and  junior  tri-captaln 
Kay  Lackey  had  10  points  and  10 
retwunds. 

"In  the  second  half  we  got  into 
foul  trouble."  said  Coach  Sue 
Hudson-Hamblln.  'With  four 
people  on  the  floor  with  four 
fouls  each,  we  could  not  play  as 
aggressively  as  we  wanted  to. 
Consequently.  Bates  could 
come  back.  Still,  we  stayed 
poised,  ran  our  offense,  and 
maintained  a  three  to  four  point 
edge  to  the  end." 

.Mash  Middlebury 

At  Middlebury.  Williams' 
penetrating  zone  and  man-to- 
man defenses,  in  addition  to  a 
full-court  press,  held  the  Panth- 
ers to  one  point  in  the  first  seven 


minutes,  pacing  the  Ephs  to  a 
26-15  halftime  lead. 

According  to  Hudson- 
Hamblln.  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  man-to-man  press 
contributed  to  several  Eph 
steals  and  to  a  25  point  lead  late 
in  the  second  half. 

New  faces 

Lackey  led  Williams  with  11 
points.  The  5' 10"  foruard  is  one 
of  four  returning  players.  Sev- 
eral new  faces,  including  six 
freshmen  and  511"  sophomore 
center  Jean  HakmlUer.  have 
tx)lstered  the  team.  Kelllson 
made  her  college  debut  as  she 
pumped  In  10  points  for  the 
game  Hakmiller.  also  a  first 
year  starter,  led  the  relwunding 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Co-captain  John  McNicholas  '84  goes  up  for  a  shot  in  Williams' 
87-80  loss  to  Hamilton  Tuesday.  The  Ephs  rebounded  to  take  the 
Berkshire  Classic  this  weekend.  (Ruderman) 


poured  in  20  points  in  the  vlc- 
tor\'.  Pat  O'Malley  '87  added  19 
points,  and  John  Clulla  '87 
chipped  in  15  points.  Clulla 
pumped  in  30  points  In  the  loss  to 


Albany,  while  O'Malley  added 
24.  and  Roth  15. 

The  varsity  travels  to  Nor- 
wich for  a  Wednesday  night 
contest. 


Undefeated  squash  team 
sweeps  own  tourney 

by  John  Clayton 

The  squash  team  handily  won  the  Williams  Invitational  tour- 
nament this  weekend,  beating  all  ten  teams,  as  the  top  six 
players  went  undefeated. 

'Our  closest  game  was  against  the  Naval  Academy,  which 
we  won  6-3."  said  Coach  Sean  Sloane.  'We  blew  everyone  else's 
doors  out." 

The  top  six  players— Greg  Zaff  '84.  BUI  Nau  '84.  co-captains 
Tom  Harrlty  'W  and  Jamie  King  '84.  Doug  Robie  '86.  and  Ben 
Thompson  '85— were  all  undefeated  for  the  weekend. 

Everyone  plays 

"We  got  24  different  players  into  play  (there  are  nine  posi- 
tions per  match  i .  and  still  were  able  to  blow  teams  out , "  said 
Sloane.  "This  was  good  for  team  morale,  and  also  for  player 
development. 

"That's  why  it's  good  to  play  this  tournament  at  home, 
because  we  couldn't  take  24  players  on  the  road." 

Following  Williams,  in  order  of  finish,  were  Navy.  Cornell. 
Colgate.  Columbia  and  Bowdoln  (tied  for  fifth).  Fordham. 
Hamilton,  Babson,  and  Colby  and  Vassar  (tied  for  tenth*. 

Best  ever? 

Sloane  said  he  expects  this  team  to  t>e  one  of  the  best  ever  at 
Williams,  if  not  thel)est.  "Zaff  Isoneof  the  top  three  collegiate 
players  In  the  countn,-.  and  our  top  three  all  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  t>e  AU-Amerlcans. 

"The  sky's  the  limit  In  terms  of  how  far  we  can  go."  Sloane 
said.  "We're  looking  forward  to  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Yale  in  Januar\-.  The  only  team  on  our  schedule  we 
can't  beat  Is  Harvard,  and  they're  number  one  In  thecountr> , 
so  after  them..." 
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Number  two  Bill  Nau  '84.  shown  here  clobbering  a  Bowdoin 
Polar  Bear,  was  undefeated  this  weekend,  as  were  five  of  his 
teammates  and  his  school.  (Rudermant 
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College  cancels  plans 
for  Spring  St.  building 


J 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

The  College  has  decided  not  to 
construct  a  commercial  build- 
ing at  the  end  of  Spring  Street 
after  it  discovered  that  the 
building  would  cost  twice  as 
much  as  was  originally  pro- 
jected and  would  violate  Willi- 
amstown  zoning  laws  if  built 
according  to  the  original  plan. 

The  College  planned  to  use  the 
building  to  temporarily  house 
two  Spring  Street  merchants 
whose  stores,  which  they  rent 
from  Williams,  will  have  to  be 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the 
new  gym.  Construction  on  the 
gym,  which  will  be  located 
south  of  the  existing  squash 
courts,  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
spring. 

The  proposed  commercial 
building  would  also  have  pro- 
vided much-needed  retail  space 
for  other  merchants  interested 
in  locating  on  Spring  Street,  Col- 
lege officials  had  said.  The 
building  would  have  been 
located  between  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Travel  Store. 

Because  the  building  will  not 
be  built,  the  College  is  now  con- 
sidering where  to  house  the  Wil- 
liams  News  Room  and 
Goodman's  Jewelers,  the  two 
merchants  to  be  displaced. 

Mobile  homes 

According  to  College  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  Wil- 
liam Reed,  one  option  would  be 
to  house  the  two  businesses  in 
mobile  homes  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  squash  courts.  The 
College  could  also  house  them  in 
a  temporary  structure  that  the 
College  would  build,  or  in  exist- 
ing College-owned  floor  space 
on  Spring  Street. 

"This  is  not  for  two  years— a 
lot  can  happen  in  that  time," 
Reed  said.  "Another  store 
might  become  available." 

The  Berkshire  Eagle  recently 
reported  that  Penny's  Place,  a 
woman's  clothing  store  located 
next  to  The  College  Bookstore, 
will  go  out  of  business  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  possibly  making 
room  for  the  two  businesses. 

Director  of   Physical   Plant 


Winthrop  Wassenar  said  the 
earliest  the  businesses  might  be 
disrupted  would  be  summer 
1985  and  the  College  might  wait 
until  spring  1986,  by  which  time 
the  gym  will  be  nearing 
completion. 

After  the  new  gym  is  finished, 
the  College  will  then  build  a  new 
two-story  retail  building  on  the 
present  site  of  the  News  Room 
and  Goodman's.  Those  two  busi- 
ness will  be  located  in  that  build- 
ing, which  will  back  directly 
into  the  gym. 

(The  morchanis  affected 
were  not  too  upset  about  the 
change  in  plans — for  their 
reactions,  see  accompanyinff 
story.) 

Pappa  Charlie's  razed 

Pappa  Charlie's  Delicatessen 
will  join  them  in  the  new  build- 
ing. Wassenar  said  the  College 
plans  to  tear  down  the  brick 
addition  to  the  Williams  Book- 
store which  houses  Pappa  Char- 
lie's, and  renovate  the  older 
bookstore  building  (see  story,  p. 
4.) 

The  College  had  been  plan- 
ning the  commercial  building  at 
the  end  of  Spring  Street  since 
last  spring,  in  conjunction  with 
the  gym  project.  According  to 
Reed,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  was  $500,000. 

However,  when  the  College 
received  bids  on  the  building 
last  Nov.  22,  the  low  bid  was 
$882,000  for  the  building  alone. 
The  architect's  fee  and  the  costs 
of  the  parking  lot  and  exterior 
landscaping  brought  the  total 
cost  to  just  over  $1  million,  Was- 
senar said. 

"We  wanted  to  build  a  build- 
ing that  would  be  attractive  and 
a  real  asset  to  the  street,"  Reed 
said.  "We  kept  adding  desirable 
features  and  eventually  the 
price  just  went  out  of  range.  The 
tenants  couldn't  have  afforded 
the  rent." 

Reed  said  the  College  cur- 
rently leases  commercial  space 
on  Spring  Street  for,  on  aver- 
age, $9.50  per  square  foot.  In  the 
new  building,  the  average 
would  have  been  $12  to  $13. 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Pappa  Charlie's  will  be  torn  down  and  the  Williams  College  Bookstore,  a  building  of  historical 
significance,  will  be  restored.  (Scheibe) 


Store  owners  react  to  shifting  locations 


A  number  of  Spring  Street 
businessmen  told  the  Record 
last  week  that  the  cancellation 
of  the  planned  commercial 
building  at  the  end  of  the  street 
and  the  resulting  space  shuffle 
(see  story,  p.l)  would  be  some- 
what inconvenient,  but  not 
harmful  to  their  businesses. 

The  Williams  New  Room  ana 
Goodman's  Jewelers  will  be 
affected  the  most  because  the 
College  must  demolish  their 
current  stores,  which  it  owns,  to 
make  way  for  the  new  gym.  The 
College  may  temporarily  house 
the  two  in  mobile  homes  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  squash 
courts.  The  two  businesses 
could  be  displaced  for  as  long  as 
eight  months  to  a  year  before 
the  College  rehouses  them  in  a 
new  building  on  their  current 
site. 

"It  shouldn't  affect  business 
at  all,"  said  Billy  Paradise, 
owner  of  the  News  Room.  "We 
have  a  certain  trade  which 
should  keep  coming— we  cater 
to  the  students. 


"Naturally  it  will  be  an  incon- 
venience but  in  the  long  run  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  very  nice, " 
he  said.  "We're  supposed  to 
have  double  the  space  in  the  new 
building.  We'll  be  able  to  offer 
more  things  to  students." 

"Rather  be  up  here" 

Dicit  Goodman,  owner  of 
Goodman's  Jewelers,  said  "any 
move  is  going  to  affect  me.  But  I 
would  rather  be  up  here  than 
down  there,"  he  said,  referring 
to  the  site  of  the  cancelled  build- 
ing at  the  end  of  Spring  Street. 
He  said  that  because  his  mer- 
chandise is  small  he  will  not  be 
too  disrupted  by  moving  out  of 
his  store.  However,  he  has 
voiced  concern  to  the  college 
about  security  problems  in  a 
mobile  home  or  temporary 
building. 

Goodman  said  he  hopes  the 
construction  can  take  place  dur- 
ing the  summer.  "My  busiest 
times  are  around  May  and 
December— for  graduation  and 
Christmas,"  he  said.  "It  would 
be  good  if  it  was  done  by  then." 


Salvatore's,  the  shoe  store, 
was  going  to  move  into  a  larger 
space  in  the  cancelled  building. 
But  Tony  Chojnowski,  the 
store's  manager  said  he 
"wasn't  too  crazy  about  moving 
down  there  to  begin  with... I 
wasn't  pleased  about  the  mix  of 
stores  there.  We  are  going  to 
remodel  here  instead." 

"I  am  happy  where  I  am." 
said  David  Dickey,  owner  of  the 
Travel  Store.  His  store  was  to 
have  been  demolished  to  make 
way  for  the  commercial  build- 
ing next  door,  and  he  would 
have  moved  into  it. 

"I  was  prepared  to  make  the 
switch,"  he  said.  "It  would  have 
been  an  inconvenience,  but  I 
was  prepared  to  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  town  and  the  College. 

Officials  of  the  Berkshire 
Bank,  which  was  planning  to 
start  a  branch  with  a  drive- 
through  in  the  building,  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

— Jeff  Brainard 


New  phone  system  causes  hassles 
for  students  and  administrators 


Williams  second  best 
says  college  survey 


by  R.  DeMott 

This  week,  students  returned 
to  campus  to  find  a  new  tele- 
phone system  installed  at  the 
college.  The  new  electronic  sys- 
tem, Dimension,  replaces  the 
old  Centrex  system  which  the 
college  has  had  since  1972.  Since 
the  change-over  on  December 
16.  AT&T  and  New  England  Tel- 
ephone workers  have  been  on 
campus  constantly  trying  to 
iron  out  bugs  in  the  system. 

"Every  day  I  go  home  with  a 
headache,"  said  Charlotte  Mar- 
lowe, who  oversees  the  tele- 
phone system  and  has  listened 
to  dozens  of  student  complaints 
every  day. 

She  estimates  that  there  are 
problems  with  as  many  as  one 
quarter  of  the  student  tele- 
phones on  campus.  She  added 
that  the  problems  seem  to  be 
concentrated  in  certain  areas  of 
the  campus,  such  as  Tyler  Hall. 


where  some  phones  are  still 
completely  inoperative. 

During  the  vacation,  spot- 
checks  of  the  various  dormito- 
ries did  not  turn  up  many 
problems,  according  to  Busi- 
ness Manager  Shane  Riorden. 
However,  Marlowe  said,  "the 
ones  they  spot -checked  worked 
fine,  it's  the  ones  that  they 
didn't  check  that  are  the 
problem." 

She  explained  that  with  so 
many  telephones  it  was  impos- 
sible to  check  each  one  and 
therefore  the  problems 
wouldn't  become  apparent  until 
the  students  t>egan  using  their 
telephones. 

Administration  first 

"The  priority  has  been  to  deal 
with  the  administrative  phones 
(first),"  said  Marlowe.  "We've 
been  concentrating  on  the  admi- 
nistrative offices,  but  when  they 
fix   a   few  more  things,   we'll 


switch  to  the  students,"  agreed 
Riorden. 

He  added  that  if  the  problems 
cannot  be  rectified  quickly,  stu- 
dent service  may  be  shut  down 
and  the  students  refunded  that 
part  of  their  term  bill  which  cov- 
ers telephone  service.  Or,  stu- 
dents could  be  taken  off  the 
system  and  given  new  telephone 
numbers  from  the  458-  William- 
stown  exchange,  he  said. 

However,  these  are  drastic 
measures  which  would  only  be 
taken  as  a  last  resort,  Riorden 
said. 

New  Billing  Procedure 

With  the  new  Dimension  sys- 
tem students  will  no  longer  get  a 
telephone  bill  from  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  every  month, 
according  to  Marlowe.  Instead, 
they  will  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  college  for  their  toll  calls. 

In  addition,  the  new  system 
Continued  on  Page  7 


by  John  McDermott 

Is  there  any  truth  to  a  recent 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
survey  of  college  presidents 
which  listed  Williams  as  the 
second  best  liberal  arts  college 
in  the  nation  behind  Amherst? 

"The  whole  poll  is  a  bit  bogus 
and  I'm  not  taking  it  seriously." 
Dean  Daniel  O'Connor  said, 
adding  that  the  presidents' 
judgements  were  based  on 
"hearsay." 

The  magazine  sent  questio- 
naires  to  1,308  four  year  college 
presidents,  asking  them  to 
name  the  top  five  schools  from  a 
list  of  schools  with  sizes,  pro- 
grams and  geographical  ranges 
like  their  own. 

U.S.  News  published  the 
results  November  28.  Of  the  662 
respondents.  43.9  percent 
named  Amherst  College  the  top 
liberal  arts  school  for  under- 
graduates.    Williams    and 


Swarthmore  tied  for  second 
place,  with  36.6  percent  of  the 
first-place  votes.  Carleton  and 
Oberlin  colleges  finished  third 
and  fourth,  respectively. 

"It's  rather  ridiculous  to  try 
to  rank  colleges  on  a  very 
refined  scale."  College  Presi- 
dent John  Chandler  said.  "Peo- 
ple hear  the  name  Amherst  with 
much  more  frequency  (than 
Williams)." 

Chandler,  who  declined  to 
name  the  other  four  schools  he 
selected  in  the  survey,  said  he 
did  list  Williams  first. 

More  business  grads 

"We're  tops  in  business  lead- 
ership," he  said,  citing  Stand- 
ard and  Poor's  1982  Executive/ 
College  Survey  which  listed  Wil- 
liams first  of  219  liberal  arts  col- 
leges in  the  number  of 
graduates  working  as  officers 
or  directors  of  major  U.S.  com- 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Welcome  forum 

Eleven  students  attended  last  Thursday's  all-college  meeting  on  Bax- 
ter Hall. 

This  turnout  would  seem  to  indicate  student  apathy  toward  the  Baxter 
Hall  renovation  design.  It  does  not  indicate  lack  of  desire  to  renovate 
Baxter  Hall.  Most  students  seem  pleased  that  their  12: 15  mail  rush  wil 
be  much  less  frenzied. 

The  meeting's  low  attendence  simply  indicates  that  the  issue  is  not 
controversial.  Certainly  the  renovations  will  be  an  improvement  for  the 
student  union,  and  hopefully  those  students  who  had  complaints  and 
special  interests  have  already  made  an  input  into  the  designs. 

This  kind  of  meeting  would  be  an  excellent  forum  for  somewhat  more 
controversial  issues.  There  are  issues  each  year  when  students  are 
upset  about  not  only  the  administration's  decisions  but  lack  of  opportun- 
ity for  student  input  into  those  decisions. 

Rarely  when  such  decisions  as  banning  rock  concerts  in  Chapin  Hall, 
changing  housing  transfer  rules,  or  ending  row  house  dining  are  made 
are  all-college  meetings  held.  It  would  be  welcome  if  when  these  issues 
came  up  there  was  a  dean  who  would  explain  the  pending  proposal  and 
ask  for  student  reaction  and  suggestions. 

The  College  could  hope  for  a  better  turnout  on  these  issues. 

Second  to  none 

Our  own  Williams  was  ranked  runner-up  to  the  Defectors  of  1821, 
Amherst  in  a  recent  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  survey  of  college 
presidents.  Frankly,  we  find  this  hard  to  believe. 

In  our  own  Record  poll  of  six  students  at  the  Log,  all  responded  over- 
whelmingly that  Williams  deserves  number  one.  On  the  basis  of  this 
survey,  we  urge  the  College  to  conduct  a  more  comprehensive,  more 
scientific  nationwide  survey  of  Williams  alumni  to  exonerate  our  tar- 
nished reputation.  The  Record  feels  confident  that  such  a  poll  would  put 
Amherst  in  its  place. 

If  this  fails,  we  should,  following  the  advice  of  Dean  O'Connor  and 
President  Chandler,  change  our  name  to  make  it  earlier  in  the  alphabet 
( "Billiams"  ? ) ,  and  trade  our  football  team  for  the  one  at  the  University 
of  Miami.  Furthermore,  if  all  else  fails,  we  can  adopt  a  catchier  fight 
song.  Maybe  something  like  "Surfing  USA." 
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Every  day  I  go  home 

with  a  headache. 
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Coordinator  of  telephone  services 

Charlotte  Marlowe,  referring  to  the 

problems  and  complaints  regarding 

the  new  Dimension  telephone  system. 
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Brrrring !     Brrrring ! 


by  John  Clayton 

I  answered  my  roomates's  phone  the 
other  day.  (That  was  because  it  rang, 
which  is  more  than  you  can  say  for  some 
phones  on  our  floor. ) 

"Hello." 

"O.K.,  please  hold  on  and  I'll  connect 
you  with  Mr.  Reardon." 

Wow!  I'd  heard  that  this  new  phone 
system  could  do  a  lot,  but  1  didn't  know 
that  handling  conversations  with  secre- 
taries was  part  of  it. 

The  only  problem  was  that  I  didn't 
know  who  Mr.  Reardon  was,  or  why  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  him. 


"Hello,"  I  said  again. 

"Hi,  Shane.  It's  Don." 

This  phone  had  remarkable  capabili- 
ties! It  turned  me  (or  maybe  my  roo- 
mate)  into  someone  named  "Shane". 
The  first  thing  that  come  to  my  mind  was 
the  old  movie  and  the  litle  boy  screaming 
"Shane!  Shane!  Come  back,  Shane!  "  As 
I  remembered,  Shane  was  a  pretty  cool 
guy,  even  if  he  did  end  up  with  a  shirtful 
of  ketchup  after  being  shot  in  the  last 
scene. 

However,  I  had  no  clue  who  Don  was, 
so  I  just  mumbled  something. 

"Hello,"  said  a  third  party. 

You  probably  envision  each  new  sub- 
section of  this  article  to  begin  with  a 
'Hello,"  while  I  talk  with  luminaries  like 
Shane,  Mr.  T,  Cap'n  Crunch,  and  Chris 
Harned. 

While  that  might  make  an  amusing 
story,  that's  not  what  really  happened 
(not  that  this  is  really. ..well,  sort  of). 

What  really  happened  was  that  Don 
and  the  third  party  started  carrying  on  a 
conversation  about  phones  I  wasn't  pay- 
ing very  close  attention,  because  I  was 
still  trying  to  figure  out  if  I  was,  or  was 


talking  to,  Shane,  or  Don,  or  the  secre- 
tary, or  Mr.  T  (although  I  soon  ruled  out 
that  last  possibility). 

Eventually,  I  figured  it  out: 

I  wasn't  Shane;  Mr.  Reardon  was 
Shane;  indeed  he  was  Shane  Riorden; 
and  he  didn't  have  ketchup  on  his  shirt; 
because  he  was  the  College's  Bussiness 
Meinager  and  not  an  actor  named  Alan 
Ladd. 


''Am  I  supposed  to 
be  in  on  this 
conservation?*' 


Furthermore,  Don  was  calling  Shane 
Riorden  about  the  phones  becuase  our 
phone  system  was  screwed  up,  which 
probably  had  something  do  to  with  my 
roommate's  phone  ringing. 

"Excuse  me,  am  I  supposed  to  be  in  on 
this  conversation?" 

That's  an  odd  thing  to  say;  it  must  be 
even  odder  to  hear,  especially  if  you're 
talking  about  something  secret  or  illegal 
or  embarassing.  (Phones,  the  topic  of 
this  conversation,  are  none  of  the 
above ) . 

"Who  are  you?"  they  asked— a  natural 
response,  although  who  I  am  probably 
had  little  relevance  to  my  belonging  in 
the  conversation. 

"I'm  in  West  College,  and  my  phone 
rang." 

"Aha,"  said  Shane  with  a  sigh,  "we 
have  another  problem,"  and  then  I  real- 
ized that  it  was  he  who  was  the  gunslin- 
ger  in  the  old  movie,  and  bad  guys  were 
popping  up  in  phones  all  over  campus, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  he  would 
probably  have  a  shirtful  of  ketchup,  too. 
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typed.  They  may  cover  any  issue  of  interest  to  the  College 
community. 
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By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  this  two-story  brick  garage  In  Eph's  Alley  off  Spring  Street  will  house 


Wllllamstown's  newest  restaurant,  the  Tulip  Cafe. 

simply  if  they  have  failed  two  or 
more  courses  in  a  semester. 

O'Connor  said  students  who 
withdraw  typically  study  else- 
where for  a  semster  or  two  and 
then  return  to  Williams. 

He  said  he  was  not  surprised 
by  the  large  proportion  of  sopho- 
mores disciplined,  noting  that 
every  year  that  class  leads  the 
others. 

"It's  the  typical  sophomore 
slump  pattern,"  he  said.  "It's 
mostly  not  yet  being  in  a  major 
or  knowing  your  strengths.  The 
charm  (of  freshman  yean  is 
gone  and  a  student  can  often 
become  confused.  This  often 
leads  to  a  pattern  of  cutting 
classes  and  before  they  know  it, 
they're  in  trouble." 

—Chris  Uonlvtt 


Most  failures 
In  20  years 

More  students  failed  to  meet 
their  academic  requirements 
last  semester  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
according  to  figures  just 
released  by  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

Twelve  students  were 
required  to  resign  and  31  were 
placed  on  academic  probation. 
The  total  of  43  failing  students  is 
almost  double  the  22  of  last 
semester.  Of  those  43,  24  were 
sophomores.  Eight  sophomores 
were  asked  to  leave,  as  opposed 
to  2  freshmen,  one  junior  and 
one  senior. 

The  average  number  of  stu- 
dents disciplined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Standing 
each  semester  is  about  22.  How- 
ever, Dean  Daniel  O'Connor 
attributed  this  semester's  dra- 
matic increase  to  a  "statistical 
blip.  You  get  one  every  once  in  a 
while,"  he  said. 

O'Connor  did  note  that  for 
failure  rate  "th^re  is  a  direct 
correlation  to  class  attendance. 
Practically  everyone  who  was 
in  trouble  (academically) 
simply  didn't  go  to  class,"  he 
said.  "It  simply  reflects  a  lack 
of  motivation.  I  don't  think  it's  a 
long-term  trend." 

To  be  placed  on  academic  pro- 
bation, a  student  must  fall 
below  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  three  C  minuses,  O'Con- 
nor said.  Students  are  asked  to 
withdraw  if  they  are  on  proba- 
tion and  continue  not  to  meet  the 
requirement,  or  in  some  cases 


(Finnemore) 
night  fare,  as  well  as  a  Sunday 
brunch." 

Designed  by  local  architect 
Ann  McCallum.  'the  cafe  will 
be  high-tech  in  design  and  will 
have  seats  for  .30  people."  Van 
Hensburgen  said.  Upon  comple- 
tion the  building,  which  is  cur- 
rently a  two-story  brick  garage, 
will  also  house  Van  Hensbur 
gen's  catering  firm.  Panache 
Catering  Services. 

Van  Hensburgen.  a  William- 
stown  resident,  was  manager  of 
the  College  Faculty  House  for 
four  years  before  resigning  last 
year  to  pursue  his  private 
ventures. 

— Stuart  Smith 


Briggs  trades 

New  cale  to  be  WOE  •?^a,'^":f. 
In  Eph's  Alley 


Construction  should  begin 
within  the  month  on  the  new 
Tulip  Cafe  behind  Town  and 
Country  Flowers  in  Eph's  Alley, 
according  to  Scott  Van  Hens- 
burgen, owner  and  operater  of 
the  new  restaurant. 

"The  cafe  should  be  finished 
by  April  when  the  tulips  come 
up,  or  at  least  by  graduation  and 
alumni  weekends,"  Van  Hens- 
burgen said.  "We'll  offer  good 
quality  cooking  at  a  good 
price." 

"While  the  menu  is  not  yet 
finalized,"  he  noted,  "it  will 
revolve  around  daily  specials. 
We'll  cater  mainly  to  students 
and  townspeople  and  will  be 
open  from  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m.. 
offering  lunch,  dinner,  and  late 


James  R.  Briggs  has 
resigned  his  positions  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Outing  Club  and  head 
coach  of  the  varsity  baseball 
team  to  become  Executive 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations,  a 
new  position  created  to  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  the  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  offices'  fund 
-aising  efforts. 

"My  job  is  to  make  sure  the 
Alumni  fund  continues  to  be  the 
best  in  the  United  States. I  will 
help  coordinate  everything  with 
Alumni  relations  as  well  as  help 
solicit  major  capital  gifts." 
explained  Briggs. 

Briggs  had  been  director  of 
the  Outing  Club  since  1982.  His 
wife.  Mary  Lou.  who  has  been 
involved  in  the  club  for  12  years, 
will  run  it  through  Winter  Carni- 
val, he  said.  After  that  a  new 
director  will  be  appointed. 


Baxter  Hall 
All  campus 
Meeting 
Draws  11 


by  Joe  Ehlers 

Students  showed  little  inter- 
est Thursday  in  the  plans  to  ren- 
ovate Baxter  Hall  as  only  eleven 
showed  up  at  the  all-campus 
meeting  to  present  the  proposed 
changes. 

Dean  David  Colby,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Under 
graduate  Life,  presented  the 
plans  for  Baxter,  which  he  said 
was  "designed  for  an  era  we  are 
no  longer  in  and  a  type  of  college 
that  doesn't  exist  anymore." 

Colby  summarized  the 
changes  by  saying  that  four 
basic  rules  were  used  in  rede- 
signing the  building.  "The  first 
floor  should  be  a  common 
floor.  "  he  said.  "Specific  func- 
tions should  bc^  kept  to  the  base- 
ment, the  Food  Service  should 


have  few  changes,  and  offices  in 
use  frequently  should  be  kept  on 
the  first  floor." 

Students  at  the  meeting 
voiced  concern  over  telephone 
service  in  the  remodeled  build- 
ing, and  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  a  piano  in  the  lounge. 
The  possibility  of  leaving  part  of 
the  building  open  all  night  for  a 
study  lounge  was  also  brought 
up.  but  Colby  said  that  "as  of 
now.  I  believe  a  portion  of  Hop- 
kins or  Sawyer  would  probably 
be  left  open  during  the  night 
(instead)." 

Colby  said  later  he  was  not 
surprised  by  the  tiny  student 
turnout.  "It's  simply  that 
there's  no  controversy  sur 
rounding  the  plans  we've  deve- 
lopped.  "  he  explained.  "All  the 


Briggs  .said  he  will  especially 
miss  coaching  the  baseball 
team,  which  he  has  done  since 
1974.  "I  loved  every  minute  of 
it,"  he  said.  He  explained  that 
the  athletic  department  is  cur- 
rently interviewing  outside  can- 
didates for  the  coaching  job, 
and  hopes  to  fill  the  position  in 
the  near  future. 

"I  think  Williams  is  the  best 
college  in  the  country,"  Briggs 
said.  "It  has  the  best  students 
around.  It's  worth  making  sure 
it  stays  in  the  best  shape.  I  was 
asked  (by  President  Chandler) 
to  do  this  job  and  I  think  I  have 
something  to  offer.  It  is  really 
important  that  it  gets  done." 

Briggs,  a  1960graduate  of  Wil- 
liams, returned  here  in  1968  as 
an  assistant  director  of  alumni 
relations,  responsible  for  the 
College's  Annual  Fund  and  Par- 
ents Fund .  In  1973  he  was  named 
Director  of  Annual  Giving,  a 
position  he  held  until  1979. 

"Jim  Briggs  has  demon- 
strated an  unusual  capacity  to 
organize,  direct  and  motivate 
volunteer  fund-raisers,"  Presi- 
dent John  W.  Chandler  said. 
"Williams  is  fortunate  that  a 
person  with  his  experience  and 
ability  will  be  assuming  the 
Important  responsibilities 
which  the  new  appointment 
entails." 

— Eric  Ailt'lstcin 

Clark  to  sort 
Art  of  brothers 


have  an  example  of  how 
research  is  conducted  on  this 
type  of  project."  she  added. 

Reichert  new 
Dean  of  Faculty 

English  professor  John  Rei- 
chert will  replace  history  pro- 
fessor Francis  Oakley  as  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  beginning  July  1, 
1984.  Reichert  will  continue 
teaching  during  his  term  as 
Dean. 

According  to  Oakley,  who  has 
held  the  position  of  Dean  since 
January  1977.  the  job  entails 
dealing  with  such  things  as 
"appointments,  promotions, 
tenure,  and  leaves  of  absence." 
Additionally,  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  Is  involved  in  generat- 
ing curriculum  and  in  the  pro- 
fessional development  of 
teaching  and  scholarship,  Oak- 
ley said. 

As  Dean,  Oakley  sees  himself 
working  to  "stimulate  and 
invigorate  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  faculty."  Reichert  voiced  no 
specific  plans  for  the  job,  stat- 
ing that  "I'm  on  leave  right  now  , 
so  I  try  to  think  of  it  as  little  as 
possible." 

Oakley  will  be  on  leave  in  Wil- 
liamstown  during  the  first 
semester  of  next  year.  He  will 
return  to  teaching  second 
semester,  although  Reichert 
will  remain  Dean  of  Faculty. 

\]artita  it  t'il 


Prendergast      pasachaff's 


Carol  Clark,  curator  of  paint- 
ings   at    the    Amon    Carter 
Museum  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas, 
has   been  named   the  Maurice 
and  Charles  Prendergast  Exec- 
utive  Fellow   at   the   Williams 
College   .Museum   of  Art.   and 
Adjunct  Curator  of  American 
Art  at  the  Sterling  and  Francine 
Clark  Art  Institute. 

In    mid-January    Clark    will 
assume  responsibility  for   the 
day-to-day    work   on  a    syste- 
matic catalogue  of  the  art  of 
Maurice  and  Charles  Prender- 
gast.   two    early    twentieth- 
century    American    painters. 
The  project  is  expected  to  take 
four  or  five  full-time  researchers 
about  three  years  to  complete. 
The  catalogue,  funded  by  the 
Prendergast    Foundation,    will 
include    an    introduction    and 
essays  by  scholars  detailing  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Prender- 
gasts.  and  a  full  entry  for  every 
one  of  their  works. 

Clark  plans  to  offer  a  course 
or  colloquium  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  important  aspects  of 
methodology  and  to  integrate 
the  project  into  the  life  of  the 
College,  she  said.  "It  is  impor- 
tant for  students  of  art  history  to 


groups  seem  to  be  relatively 
satisfied.  If  we'd  done  some- 
thing like  throw  the  Outing  Club 
out,  we'd  have  had  a  major 
controversy." 

Colby  disagreed  that  the  lack 
of  attendance  reflected  student 
apathv  about  the  Baxter  reno- 
vations. "1  think  all  the  way 
along  we  got  a  lot  of  great  ideas 
from  students,"  he  said,  noting 
that  members  of  CUL.  College 
Council  and  many  other  student 
organizations  had  already  seen 
and  discussed  the  plans. 

Outside  of  the  meeting,  some 
students  expressed  favorable 
reactions  to  the  plans.  "I  like 
the  idea  of  the  mailroom  being 
switched."  said  Jeff  Yegian  '87. 
"That  room  has  to  be  changed." 

"I  think  its  about  time  the 


New  star  guide 

Astronomy  professor  Jay  M. 
Pasachoff.  director  of  the  Hop- 
kins Observatory,  is  the  author 
of  the  new  version  of  "A  Field 
Guide  to  the  Stars  and  Planets." 
Pasachoff.  whose  astronomy 
textbooks  are  the  most  widely 
used  in  the  United  States,  was 
asked  by  Houghton  Mifflin  to 
revise  the  original  Field  Guide 
written  20  years  ago  by  profes- 
sor Donald  H.  Menzel.  director 
of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory. 

The  heart  of  the  t>ook  is  a  set  of 
52  charts  covering  the  entire 
sky.  drawn  by  Wil  Tirion.  the 
well-known  Dutch  celestial  car- 
tographer. Pasachoff  and  Tir- 
ion also  invented  a  new  type  of 
display  for  monthly  star  maps, 
each  showing  the  sky  as  it  looks 
at  a  given  time  of  night. 

The  book  describes  how  to 
observe  the  sky  and  what  new- 
comers to  astronomy  can  hope 
to  see.  The  guide  can  be  used  by 
beginners  in  sky  observation, 
although  the  tables  and  sky 
charts  are  thorough  enough  for 
professional  astronomers. 


college  utilizes  this  space  to  its 
proper  potential."  added  Chris 
Pasko  '87.  "This  is  probably  one 
of  most  wasteful  places  in  the 
world.  For  example,  the  inter- 
campus  mail  envelopes.  It's 
about  time  they  got  their  act 
together." 

Upperclassmen.  who  are  less 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
changes,  seemed  more  apa- 
thetic in  their  reactions.  "It 
may  not  be  that  good  of  a  stu- 
dent union,  but  is  it  that  big  of  a 
deal?"  they  asked. 

"I  don't  even  know  anything 
about  it.  "  said  one  upperclass- 
woman  who  asked  not  to  be 
named.  "There  was  informa- 
tion in  the  papt^r.  but  it  didn't 
really  interest  me.  In  the  end, 
the  school  is  going  to  do  wha- 
tever they  want  anyway." 


/ 
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The  College  plans  to  restore 
the  building  which  houses  the 
Williams  Boolcstore  and  rip 
down  Pappa  Charlie's  Delica 
tessen.  located  in  the  brick  addi 
tion  to  the  book  store,  Winthrop 
Wassenar  told  the  Record  last 
week. 

Wassenar,  who  is  Director  of 
Physical  Plant,  said  Pappa 
Charlie's  will  be  relocated  to  the 
retail  building  which  the  Col- 
lege will  construct  north  of  the 
Adams  Block  (on  the  present 
site  of  the  News  Room  and 
Goodman's  Jewelers)  in  con- 
junction with  the  new  gym 
project. 

Wassenar  had  previously  said 
the  building  housing  the  book 
store  might  be  demolished,  and 
the  book  store  would  be  moved 
to  the  planned  commericial 
office  building  at  the  end  of 
Spring  Street,  which  has  since 
been  canceled,  (see  story,  p.D 
"That  was  my  dream— to  stay 
here,"  said  Joe  Dewey,  owner  of 
the  Williams  Bookstore.  "This 
is  a  nice  building,  an  excellent 
location  for  students  and 
tourists." 

Deli  "looks  lousy" 

Dewey  said  he  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  the  brick  addition 
which  houses  the  deli  go.  "I 
don't  think  the  building  needs  it. 
I  think  it  looks  lousy."  He  also 
said  the  deli  creates  cooking 
smells  which  seep  into  his  store, 
which  he  won't  miss  either. 

Wassenar  said  the  College 
will  spend  up  to  $100,000  to  res- 
tore the  building. 

"We  need  to  do  work  on  the 
roof  structure,"  he  said.  "It 
needs  additional  support  in 
order  to  meet  present  [build- 
ing] code  requirements."  Was- 
senar said  the  College  will  also 
do    work    on    the    building's 


bathrooms,  internal  stairway 
and  outside  porch,  which  he  said 
is  rotting  away. 

Historical  significance 

Wassenar  said  one  reason  the 
building  will  be  restored  is  that 
it  has  historical  significance. 
According  to  art  professor  eme- 
ritus Whitney  Stoddard,  the 
building  was  built  in  1810  and  is 
in  the  Greek  Revival  style. 

"There's  not  much  Greek 
Revival  still  left  around  town,  so 

I'm  glad  it's  being  saved."  Stod- 
dard said. 

The  building  served  a  number 
of    functions,    and    sat    in    a 
number    of    locations.    l)efore 
assuming   its  present   appear- 
ance. According  to  Stoddard  it 
was,   at   one   time,   a  general 
store,  a  post  office  and  a  bath- 
house for  the  College.  He  said  it 
was  first  located  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  First  Congrega- 
tional  Church   and   was    then 
mov^ed  to  the  corner  of  Spring 
Street,   where  Lasell  Gymna- 
sium is  now.  before  finally  end- 
ing up  in  its  present  location, 

Dewey   said  the  book  store 
began  operation  in  1848. 

Michael  Nikitas.  who  helps 
his  father  Charlie  run  Papa 
Charlie's  said  it  "doesn't  really 
matter  if  our  business  is  here  or 
there."  but  said  that  the  current 
store  is  "a  huge  building— I  hate 
to  see  it  go."  He  said  he  hopes  he 
can  move  the  wooden  benches  in 
the  store  to  the  new  location. 

Nikitas  said  the  move  will  be 
inconvenient  because  he  has  a 
lot  of  kitchen  equipment  to 
move.  He  also  said  he  hopes  the 
deli  will  not  have  less  space  in 
the  new  location  than  it  pres- 
entl>'  has.  He  currently  uses  the 
basement  of  the  entire  building 
for  storage. 

— Jeff  Brainard 


Continued  from  Page  4 

"A  financial  loser" 
'  'The  College  wasn '  t  prepa  red 
to  subsidize  the  cost.  "  Reed 
said.  "The  building  would  have 
been  a  financial  loser,  ^nd  I 
couldn't  justify  building  it." 

The  College  decided  not  to  go 
ahead  with  the  building  in  mid- 
December,  he  said.  The  College 
had  no  obligation  to  any  of  the 
merchants  who  were  to  move 
into  the  new  building  because  no 
leases  had  yet  been  signed, 
Wassenar  added. 

However,  by  contract  the  Col- 
lege must  pay  80  percent  of  the 
architect's  fee.  which  will  be 
about  $40,000,  Reed  said.  The 
architect  was  William  Kirby  of 
Williamstown. 

Parking  lot  crossed  boundary 

The  College  also  decided  not 
to  go  ahead  with  the  commer- 
cial building  because  a  William- 
stown resident  pointed  it  out  to 
the    town    Zoning    Board    of 


Appeal?  that  the  proposed  park- 
ing lot  behind  the  building  would 
have  extended  into  College- 
owned  land  in  a  residential 
zone,  a  violation  of  the  town  zon- 
ing law,  Wassenar  said.  The  lot 
would  have  extended  over  the 
zoning  boundary  by  about  70 
feet,  he  said. 

Wassenar  said  the  College 
would  not  have  been  permitted 
to  settle  for  a  smaller  lot 
because  the  zoning  law  also 
requires  that  parking  lots  of 
commercial  buildings  be  large 
enough  to  accomodate  the 
number  of  cars  likely  to  need 
parking  space. 

Reed  said  that  the  mistake 
was  "an  honest  oversight.  I 
have  no  complaints  about  Mr. 
Kirby." 

College  officials  declined  to 
name  who  had  pointed  out  that 
the  lot  would  cross  the  zoning 


line,  but  said  the  person  was  a 
Williamstown  resident. 

Recycled  parking  lot 

Wassenar  said  the  College 
had  already  begun  to  prepare 
the  proposed  site  for  construc- 
tion. "We  had  cut  down  trees 
and  laid  gravel  so  that  it  could 
be  paved,"  he  said.  He  said  the 
College  will  probably  build  a 
new,  larger  parking  lot  on  the 
site.  The  College  already  ripped 
up  an  existing  parking  lot  to  pre- 
pare the  site. 

Wassenar  said  the  College 
may  apply  to  the  zoning  board  to 
redistrict  the  zone  so  that  when 
the  College  rebuilds  the  parking 
lot,  it  can  make  it  bigger. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
proposed  lot,  if  it  is  built  the  Col- 
lege will  probably  let  the  town 
use  it  as  a  municipal  lot,  free  of 
charge,  as  it  did  with  the  origi- 
nal lot,  Wassenar  said. 


College  construction  and  demolition  may  temporarily  force  the  Williams  News  Room  and  Good- 
man's  Jewelers  into  mobile  homes  on  this  lawn  in  front  of  the  squash  courts.  (Scheibe) 
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Acconci  sculpts 
"Body  Walls" 

by  Michael  Govan 

Contemporary  sculptor  Vito  Acconci  com- 
pleted his  most  recent  work,  "Body  Walls,  "at  the 
Williams  College  Museum  of  Art  last  November. 
The  work  was  comissioned  by  the  Museum  for 
$5000  and  will  l)ecome  part  of  the  Museum's  per- 
manent collection. 

Acconci  became  known  in  the  late  60*s  and 
early  70's  for  performance  and  body  art,  but  in  the 
mid  '70's  turned  to  site-specific  sculpture.  His 
recent  works  employ  recurring  architectural 
motifs  such  as  walls,  rooms,  stairs,  tables  and 
chairs. 

His  interest  in  architecture  generated  the  piece 
at  Williams,  which  consists  of  huge  walls  and 
stairs.  Up  the  stairs  and  inside  the  walls  are  doors 
which  when  opened  reveal  chairs.  It  is  meant  to 
be  looked  at,  walked  on  and  sat  in. 

Unlike  any  of  Acconci's  previous  work,  how- 
ever, the  architecture  is  subordinate  to  figurative 
images.  The  billboard-size  walls  are  in  the  form 
of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  reclining  female  nude  (the 
nude  is  painted  vivid  pink).  Carved  out  of  the 
'reclining  nude'  wall  is  a  plexiglass  mirror-lined 
mouse,  and  on  the  inside  of  each  door  is  a  mirror 
with  a  painted  fetus  image.  On  the  side  of  the 
nude's  leg  on  a  background  of  clouds  and  blue  sky 
are  written  the  words  "BURN  BABY." 

Most  of  Acconci's  sculptures  were  intended  for 
•temporary  installation  and  consequently  almost 
none  are  owned  by  museums.  The  function  of  a 
museum,  says  Acconci,  is  to  support  painting 
rather  than  sculpture— because  sculpture  must 
be  re-built  each  time  it  goes  up,  while  a  painting 
can  simply  he  hung  on  a  wall.  Acconci  has  never 
done  a  painting  himself,  but  sees  much  of  his 
interest  in  figurative  image  as  a  response  to 
today's  trends  toward  neo-expressionist  painting. 

"A  wall  in  a  museum,"  says  Acconci,  "is  used 
to  support  an  image,  a  painting.  An  additional 
wall,  then,  might  bo  an  image." 

The  image  itself  is  suggestive  if  not  somewhat 
controversial.  "'Wall'  means  'image'  means 
'myth'  means  'monument.'  In  the  back  of  my 
mind  there  was  the  notion  of  a  painting  that  can  l>e 
walked  through,"  says  Acconci,  "If  the  walls  can 
be  used,  by  people,  then  the  myth  might  be 
brought  down  to  earth. 

"Once  the  blatant  sexism  is  there,  then  the  sub- 


Cap  and  Bells  kicks  off  1984: 
Dogg's  Hamlet  in  DownStage 

by  Ned  Ladd 

Something's  happening  on  DownStage  this  weekend  but  they're 
not  speaking  our  language.  Well  mayl)e  they  are,  but  it  doesn't 
make  any  sense.  Actually  it's  Tom  Stoppard  which  may  be  a  little 
bit  of  both.  Cap  and  Bells  presents  Oo^^'.s  Hamlet  in  its  first 
production  of  the  new  year. 

The  play  takes  place  in  what  appears  to  be  an  English  pre-prep 
school,  only  the  actors  don't  have  British  accents  and  don't  speak 
English.  They  communicate  in  Dogg,  a  language  whose  words  are 
identical  to  their  English  counterparts  except  that  they  mean 
entirely  different  things. 

One  can  imagine  the  results  when  one  English-speaking  person 
enters  the  world  of  Dogg.  Stoppard  cleverly  uses  the  language, 
milking  the  lines  for  their  humor  potential. 

Stoppard  plays  with  Shakespeare  ( as  he  often  does )  in  the  middle 
of  the  work  by  presenting  a  fifteen  minute  condensed  version  of 
Hamlet.  Stoppard  parodies  works  like  the  Reader's  Digest 
Condensed  Novels  and  the  USA  Today  by  eliminating  the  "unneces- 
sary" elements. 

Director  Scott  Todd  '86  brings  this  comedy  to  life.  "Language  is 
an  arbitrary  set  of  conventions  we  all  agree  to  share,"  he  said. 
When  those  conventions  are  broken  down,  the  language  becomes 
useless.  "There  is  nothing  inherent  in  a  word  itself,"  he  said.  "It 
takes  on  meaning  as  soon  as  you  decide  to  interpret  It." 

The  communication  barrier,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  per- 
meates the  play.  "Language  can  be  a  wall  between  people,"  said 
actor  Chris  Varrone  '85. 

The  set  consists  of  planks,  slabs,  bricks,  and  cubes  on  a  blank 
stage.  Varrone  called  l)of(f(\  Hnmlet  "exactly  the  right  kind  of 
play  for  DownStage."  Because  of  the  intimacy  of  the  theater  Scott 
said,  "The  audience  is  an  integral  part  of  our  performance." 

I)(>f{f('s  Hamlet  will  be  performed  Thursday  through  Sunday 
night  at  8:00  p.m.  Tickets  are  free  and  are  available  at  the  Down- 
Stage  t)ox  office  one  hour  before  the  performance. 


Sculptor  Vlto  Acconci  and  his  most  recent  work, 
"Body  Walls."  commissioned  by  the  Williams 
College  Museum  of  Art.  (Govan) 

version  of  it  can  be  there.  I  hope  those  words 
(BURN  BABY)  will  subvert  it.  I  hope  the  baby 
images  could,  in  some  way— I  mean  the  fact  of  a 
woman  being  loaded  with  these  things— of  being 
burdened  by  them. 

"I  would  hope  the  people  who  support  the  myth, 
once  it's  made  so  big  and  cartoon-like,  would  feel 
a  little  embarrased.  " 

Acconci  intends  the  piece  to  take  a  feminist 
point  of  view,  but  not  without  challenging  that 
same  point  of  view.  "I  would  want  the  piece  to 
challenge  those  people  too— those  people  who  feel 
so  sure  that  they're  right. ...Maybe  sexuality  is  a 
little  more  complicated. 

"What  do  you  do  with  things  that  don't  fit  into 
your  intellectual  scheme  of  things  yet  you  feel 
some  sort  of  desire  toward  them?  Do  you  say,  'I 
can't  feel  desire  for  them  because  they  aren't 
politically  correct,'  or.  'I  feel  desire  for  them, 
therefore  I  obviously  am  incorrect,  or  is  there 
some  way  to  use  all  those  things  at  the  same  time? 

"In  saying  so  much  there's  not  one  side  or  the 
other  —the  plot  is  always  a  little  more  thickened 
than  that.  I  think  that's  t>een  true  about  all  my 
work,"  savs  Acconci. 


Arts  in  View 


The  life  of  noted  jazz  conductor  Paul  White- 
man  has  been  chronicled  by  Williams  graduate 
Thomas  DeLong  '57  in  his  book  Paul  Vl'hiteman, 
King  of  Jazz.  Whiteman  led  the  country's  most 
popular  jazz  orchestra  in  the  Twenties,  Thirties, 
and  Forties  and  did  much  to  legitimize  and  pop- 
ularize the  genre.  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, Williams  was  closely  connected  with  jazz 
and  Whiteman.  The  Whiteman  Collection  in 
Stetson  Hall  represents  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive libraries  of  his  life  and  work. ...Dance  cho- 
reographer Blondell  Cummings  will  be  in 
residence  until  January  24  providing  instruction 
and  preparing  a  piece  that  Williams  students 
will  perform.  An  original  meml)er  of  the  notable 
Meredith  Monk's  "House".  Cummings  has 
toured  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia  as  a 
soloist.  According  to  Dance  Society  Co- 
President  Ted  Thompson,  Cummings  "will  pro- 


vide Williams  dancers  a  chance  to  work  with  a 
professional  in  her  own  area..... Music  in  the 
Round  will  perform  works  by  d'  Indy.  Prokofieff , 
and  Beethoven  in  concert  Friday  night  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall  at  8:00  P.M.  The 
quintet  consists  of  Julius  Hegyi.  Lisa  Hegyi, 
Janet  Rowe,  Susan  St.  Amour. Douglas  Moore, 
and  Charlotte  Hegyi.... A  fifteen  piece  bronze 
collection  from  contemporary  artists  entitled 
Six  in  Bronze  will  open  Sunday  at  the  College 
Museum  of  Art.  The  six  artists,  primarily  New 
York-based,  have  experimented  in  various 
genres  of  art  and  have  only  recently  discovered 
bronze,  according  to  the  Museum's  assistant 
curator.  Vivian  Patterson.  'This  is  the  first  lime 
this  type  of  group  has  t)een  seen  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  "  she  said.  There  will  be  a  preview  Thurs- 
day night.  The  show  will  be  on  display  through 
February.  •  -    •    • 
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Across 

1  Tower  town 
5  Surface  for  billiards 
10  Kind  of  duster 

14  Served  well 

15  Famous  Greek  slave 

16  Rhine  tributary 

17  Copper  and  water 

19  Power 

20  Item  for  21  Across 

21  Hearths 

23  Turner  or  Louise 

24  More  cerulean 

25  Gobi  refuge 

28  Blemish 

29  Sugar   sutf 

32  VI  xlV 

33  Some  words 

34  Barley  beard 

35  Endure  arch. 

36  Country  galas 

37  Mine  entrance 
36  Huescan  hurrah 

39  nopes  of  earthly 
Cowper 

40  See  63  Across 

41 behind  the 

ears  immature 

42  Root  part 

43  Passover  event 


44  Delia  or  Pee- Wee 
46  Recipe  direction 
48  Lack 
50  Measure  of  wood 

54  With  the  bow  mus 

55  Planned 

58  Kor   soldiers 

59  Wisconsin  college 

60  Mild  oath 

61 •%t  percipi 

Berkeley  motto 

62  Rock:  Scot. 

63  With  40  Across    take 
note 

Down 

1  Large  rodent 

2  Image 

3 these,  the 

homeless 

4  Extra 

5  Pork  bellies  future 

6  Sicilian  nymph 

7  Prefix  for  bar  or  bath 

8  Phoenician   capital, 
once 

9  Greek  letters 

10  Freeloader 

11  Lynched 

12  River  through  Caen 


13  Cats  and  dogs 
18  Author  of    QB  VII  ' 
22  Areca,  litchi,  etc. 

24  Distorts 

25  Infamous    incident" 

26  Pertaining  to  a  graph 

27  Diverts 

28  State  capital 

30  Hogs 

31  Stage  direction 
33  Simple 

36  Signals 

37 Angus 

39 red 

43  Beget 

45  Uneven 

46  Descendant 

47  Metric  measure 

48  I not  ask  a 

kiss     Merrick 

49  Sensuous  love 

51  Southern  constella- 
tion 

52  Beowulf,  for  one 

53  Icelandic  tome 

56  Little  louse 

57  Coll   students 
concern 
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Jonathan  Hay  wins 
Rhodes  scholarship 


by  Sarah  Abernathy 

Jonathon  Hay  '84  recently 
became  the  26th  Williams  stu- 
dent since  1905  to  win  a  Rhodes 
scholarship.  Hay,  along  with  31 
other  American  scholars,  will 
study  at  Oxford  University  in 
England  next  fall  with  all 
expenses  paid. 

Hay  has  completed  his  gra- 
duation requirements  and  has 
left  Williams.  He  was  a  Russian 


Christopher  Suits  '81,  and 
before  that  Karen  Walker  '79. 
the  first  woman  to  win  from 
Williams. 

Hay  took  a  leave  of  absence 
his  sophomore  year  and  tra- 
veled in  the  western  United 
States  working  as  a  farm  hand 
and  on  an  oil  crew.  He  spent  the 
first  semester  of  his  junior  year 
studying  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In     November     Hav     was 


language  and  literature  major  awarded  the  Williams  College 

and  plans  to  study  philosophy,  Herschel    Smith    fellowship 

politics  and  economics  when  he  which    provides   for   study   at 

begins  at  Oxford  in  October,  he  Cambridge  University.  He  has 


CC  to  reexamine  constitution, 
seeking  greater  student  input 


said. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarship  Is 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  literacy 
and  scholastic  abilities,  leader- 
ship capabilities,  and  athletic 
interest  and  achievement.  Of 
the  1,214  students  who  applied 
only  75  were  chosen  worldwide. 

The  last  Williams  student  to 
win  a  Rhodes  scholarship  was 


declined  it  in  favor  of  the 
Rhodes.  The  fellowship  now 
goes  to  first  alternate  Alison 
Tucher,  '84.  who  is  still  awaiting 
news  of  another  Oxford  fellow- 
ship, the  Keasbey  fellowship. 

If  Tucher  receives  another 
fellowship,  the  Herschel  Smith 
will  go  to  second  alternate  Eric 
Stein  '84. 


Reporters,  writers,  photographers, 
artists,  cartoonists,  EVERYONE ! 

Do  you  want  to  find  out  what  journalism 
is  really  all  about? 

Or  have  you  written  for  the  Record  in  the 
past  and  want  to  start  again? 

If  SO,  come  to  an  introductory 
meeting  in  Baxter  Lounge 

at 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday 

current  Record  staff  need  not  attend. 


by  Michael  Govan 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  policy  closer  in  line  with 
current  practice,  leaders  of  the  College  Council 
are  forming  a  committee  to  examine  the  organi- 
zation's constitution  and  propose  needed 
revisions. 

The  committee,  which  is  being  organized  by 
Council  president  Tom  Paper  '84  and  Council  vice 
president  Jan  Van  Eck  '85,  will  include  a  dean,  at 
least  one  faculty  member,  and  several  students, 
including  members  of  the  Council,  CUL  and  Gar- 
goyle, the  two  said. 

According  to  Paper,  outdated  constitutional 
provisions  such  as  the  ones  calling  for  all-campus 
meetings  once  a  month  and  placing  the  Housing 
Committee  under  Council  control  need  to  be 
revised.  "We  hope  to  streamline  the  constitution 
and  make  it  usable  by  the  Council,"  Paper  said, 
noting  that  too  often  the  Council  simply  sidesteps 
the  consitution  instead  of  working  with  it. 

Currently  the  constitution  stipulates  a  myriad 
of  standing  commitees  under  the  Council.  Paper 
said  he  believes  the  Council  would  operate  much 
more  efficiently  with  temporary  sub-committees 
drafted  for  particular  issues  at  particular  times. 
Paper  and  Van  Eck  said  that  they  also  hope  to 
make  constitutional  changes  which  will  make  it 
clearer  to  the  administration  and  Trustees  that 
students  are  part  of  the  decision-making  process. 
For  example,  said  Paper,  "We  would  like  to 
propose  a  student  co-chair  for  the  CUL.  If  it  is 


and  Chris  Howlett 

really  a  student-faculty  committee  then  it  should 
be  headed  by  both  students  and  faculty." 

The  revisions  will  also,  according  lo  Van  Eck, 
clarify  the  relationship  between  College  Council 
and  such  student  groups  as  Gargoyle  and  CUL. 
However  he  emphasized  that  the  revisions  will 
not  make  any  major  changes  in  the  basic  opera- 
tions of  student  government. 

Van  Eck  hopes  the  committee  can  present  its 
proposed  changes  to  the  Council  for  approval  in 
time  to  place  them  on  the  general  election  ballot 
February  27-29. 

The  greatest  difficulty  In  affecting  the  constitu- 
tional changes,  according  to  Van  Eck,  will  be 
gaining  the  approval  of  50  percent  of  the  student 
body  necessary  for  passage  under  the  present 
constitution. 

In  other  business,  the  Council  will  sponsor  its 
second  student-faculty  dinner  Thursday,January 

Recently  the  Council  received  the  $1000  Isaac 
grant  which  it  plans  to  use  for  a  major  celebration 
of  Ephraim  Williams'  birthday  March  7. 
Although  plans  are  not  yet  final,  a  student-faculty 
ball  may  highlight  the  festivities. 

In  addition,  the  Council  is  currently  taking 
nominations  for  recipients  of  the  Grosvenor 
Award,  given  annually  by  the  Council  to  the  jun- 
ior who  "best  exemplifies  the  traditions  of  Willi- 
ams College."  Paper  was  last  year's  recipient. 


WDF  Nuclear  Conference:  Jan.  13, 14  In  Chapin 
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CORDUROY  $13.26 

& 
DENIM  $13.56 

MANY  OTHER  UNADVERTIZED  SPECIALS 

WILLIAMS  CO-OP 


SPRING  STREET     WILLIAMSTOWN 


Bain 


Company 


Management  Consultants 

Cordially  Invites 


The  Williams  College  Class  of  1984 


to  a  Presentation  on 


Research  Associate  Opportunities 


m 


Corporate  Strategy  Consulting 


Thursday,  January  12,  1984 
Career  Counseling  Office 


7-8  p.m. 
stetson  Hall 


Rating  Survey 


Continued  from  Page  1 

panies.  Williams  had  355  such 
corporate  leaders  while 
Amherst  had  only  263. 

"Academicians  tend  to  rate 
colleges  in  terms  of  the  produc- 
tion of  scholars,"  Chandler 
said.  "We  do  better  at  contribu- 
tions to  the  nation,  and  to  the 
world." 

"I  think  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  alphabet,"  O'Connor  said, 
noting  the  magazine  also  listed 
Swarthmore's  name  above 
Williams'. 

"I  don't  think  our  national 
reputation  is  strong  enough," 
Director  of  Admissions  Philip 
Smith  said,  but  he  added  that 
being  seen  among  the  top  five 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
admissions. 

"If  you're  in  the  top  five, 
that's  fine,"  he  said.  "The  bet- 
ter students  will  look  longer  and 
harder.  But  where  I  think  we 
belong  is  number  one." 

O'Connor  agreed  that  Willi- 
ams probably  would  not  lose 
promising  students  to  Amherst 
because  of  its  rating  in  the  sur- 
vey. "Our  loss  is  to  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Yale,  and  Stanford," 
he  said. 


"A  popularity  poll" 

Knglish  department  chair- 
man Peter  Berek  called  the  sur- 
vey "a  kind  of  popularity  poll 
among  college  presidents." 

Berek.  a  1961  graduate  of 
Amherst,  said  that  school 
attained  its  "present  high  level 
of  quality"  in  the  1950's,  while 
Williams  reached  a  similar 
level  in  the  following  decade. 
"The  reputation  of  a  college  is 
often  based  on  what  the  college 
used  to  be  like,  rather  than  what 
it  is  like,"  he  said. 

Samuel  Banks,  president  of 
Dickinson  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, said  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  that  he  chose  Wil- 
liams first  because  of  its  "joy- 
ous, unswerving  devotion  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  liberal  arts." 

Chandler  suggested  one  of  the 
reasons  Amherst  may  have 
edged  out  Williams  was  that 
"they  have  a  catchier  school 
song."  However,  he  said  he  was 
not  concerned  about  the  survey. 
"The  (Williams- Amherst)  foot- 
ball game  was  a  more  serious 
loss." 


YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

TO  ATTEND  A  PREVIEW 

TWO  NEW  EXHIBITIONS  AT 

THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
Thursday,  January  12    5-7  p.m. 

"SIX  IN  BRONZE" 

Featuring  recent  sculpture 

by  six  internationally  known 

contemporary  artists. 

"VIGANGO" 

Life-size  commemorative 
sculpture  of  the  Mijikenda. 


REFRESHMENTS  WILL  BE  SERVED 


Solomon  in 
"Who's  Who" 

Assoicate  professor  of  psy- 
chology Paul  R.  Solomon  has 
been  selected  to  appear  in  the 
first  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in 
Frontier  Science  and  Technolo 

gy- 

His  most  recent  work  has 
been  on  neural  aspects  of  learn- 
ing and  memory,  particularly 
damage  to  the  hippocampus,  a 
structure  in  the  brain  which 
affects  memory.  He  is  co-author 
of  an  introductory  psychology 
text  and  is  currently  writing 
another  book  titled  "Scientific 
Writing:  A  Student's  guide  to 
Research  Report  Writing  in 
Psychology." 

"Who's  Who  in  Frontier 
Science  and  Technology"  is 
published  by  the  same  company 
that  produces  "Who's  Who  in 
America"  and  is  patterned 
after   that   publication. 


Phone  problems 


Continued  from  Page  1 

provides  the  college  with  a 
mechanism  to  restrict  tele- 
phone usage  .so  that  students 
who  do  not  pay  their  bills  could 
be  limited  to  local  or  campus 
calling  only,  she  said. 

As  an  added  incentive  for  stu- 
dents  to  pay  their  bills 
promptly,  Riorden  said  that 
bills  will  be  discounted  by  10 
percent  if  they  are  paid  within 
10  days.  Marlowe  asked  that 
students  be  prepared  to  pay  by 
check  if  possible. 

Students  will  not  be  getting 
new  'Touch-tone'  phones  as 
many  had  anticipated.  Accord- 
ing to  Riorden,  this  was  judged 
too  costly.  He  said  that  some- 
time in  the  future  each  student 
may  be  provided  with  a  modu- 
lar jack  and  required  to  provide 
his  or  her  own  telephone. 

Riorden  added  that  the  instal- 
lation of  the  phone  system  was 
delayed  because  of  the  divesti- 
ture of  the  Bell  System. 

"We  had  great  difficulty  get- 
ting basic  financial  figures  out 
of  anybody,"  said  Riorden.  He 
reported,  however,  that  the  split 
had  saved  money  for  the  col- 
lege, since  AT&T,  who  is  now 
contracted  to  work  on  the  sys- 
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KMS 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 


During  the  Winter  Study 

Session  try  a  new  look 

or  trim  up  an  old  one 

at— 

VILLAGE  COIFFS 

Men's  &  Women's  Haircuts— $8.50 
Perms—  $35.00-$40.00 

5  Stylists 

Across  from  Dewey  House 

corner  of  Southworth  &  Main 

458-9518 


tem,  does  not  charge  as  much  as 
the  Bell  System  would  have. 

Another  factor  which  Riorden 
said  hinders  the  operation  of  the 
new  system  is  peoples'  unfamil- 
iarity  with  it.  He  noted  that 
many  of  the  reported  problems 
on  the  administrative  phones 
are  simply  the  result  of  people 
using  them  incorrectly.  "By 
and  large,  I  find  that  people 
learn  to  use  them  if  I  sit  down 
and  talk  to  them  for  a  little 
while." ^^ 

the 

older  generation 

has  a  lot  of  stuffy 

ideas... 

cigarette 

smoking  is  one! 


AmerKan 
Cancer  Society 


January  Beer 
Specials 

From  Germany 

Furstenberg 

$4.00/6-pack  -$15.75/case 

Labatts 

$3.70/6-pack  -$14.60/case 

Meister  "T"  Brau 

$5.25/12-pack 

Miller  Cases  Only 

$11.80  - 12  oz.  cans 

deposit  not  included 


JOIN  US 

Monday,  January  16 
at  any  one  of  your  favorite  dining  halls 

For  a 


"POLYNESIAN  DINNER 

It  will  be  served  during 
regular  hours 

Only  the  menu  &  atmosphere 
will  be  changed 
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A  week  of  pink  Bermuda  beaches 
and  wann  Bennuda  sun. 
Are  you  tough  enough  to  take  it? 


Beanntida  Cxdlege  Weeks 
March  3  to  di  and /l^nil  H  to  21 


One  of  our  previous  college  visitors  described 
this  event  as  "a  week  of  wretched  excess."  An 
exaggeration  perhaps,  but  not  altogether 
inaccurate. 

Your  week  begins  with  a  Sunday  night 
Get  Acquainted  bash  at  one  of  our  hotels, 
clubs  or  discos— meeting  old  friends,  making 
new  ones.  The  next  morning,  the  tough  part 
begins. 

Spending  day  after  sun-drenched  day  on 
soft,  pink  beaches.  Swimming,  tanning,  body- 
gazing.  Imbibing  our  special  libations.  Enjoy- 
ing free  beach  buffet  lunches,  free  calypso  and 


steel  band  waterside  concerts,  even  a  free 
cruise— all  courtesy  of  the  Bermuda  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism. 

What  will  you  do  with  your  free  time? 
What  won't  you  do!  Bermuda  is  famed  for  its 
snorkeling  and  sailing,  tennis  and  golf.  For  its 
fine  restaurants,  discos  and  British  pubs.  And 
for  its  fabulous  mopeds— everybody  s  favour- 
ite way  to  tour  the  island. 

TTiink  you  can  handle  a  week  of  this?  Talk 
to  your  campus  friends,  and  see  your  Campus 
Travel  Representative  or  your  Travel  Agent  for 
complete  details. 


For  more  information, 
including  a  Bermuda 
College  Weeks  brochure, 
contact  your  Campus 
Travel  Representative  or 
your  Travel  Agent. 

Couldn't  you  use  a  littio 
Hcrmuda  this 
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Sports  Shorts 


New  golf  pro 

Richard  Pohlo  has  been 
named  the  new  golf  pro  and 
varsity  coach  at  the  Taconic 
Golf  Club.  Only  the  third  pro  in 
the  course's  history,  Fohle 
replaces  fludy  Goff.who 
retired  after  twenty  years  of 
worlt  at  Taconic. 

Pohle,  33,  has  been  working 
at  the  Gorham  Country  Club  in 
Maine  since  1977.  He 
explained  his  new  position  as  a 
primary  duty  to  Taconic  with 
a  role  coaching  the  Williams 
golf  team  and  teaching  some 
physical  education  classes. 

The  search  committee  was 
looking  for  a  man  who  would 
make  a  strong  commitment  to 
stay  at  Taconic  for  a  long  time, 
and  Pohle,  himself  wanted  a 
stable  situation  in  which  to 
work  and  live  with  his  wife  and 
son.  When  asked  how  long  he 
would  stay,  Pohle  answered, 
"Forever,  I  hope." 

He  said  that  with  Taconic's 
strong  membership  support, 
the  job  of  course  pro  becomes 
easier.  The  attitude  of  the 
members  toward  their  course 
was  one  of  the  strongest  rea- 
sons why  he  wanted  to  work  at 
Taconic,  he  said. 

Taconic  is  rated  as  a  cham- 
pionship caliber  course,  and 
though  it  is  not  in  a  densely 
populated  area,  and  the  sea- 
son is  relatively  short,  the  club 
estimates  that   30,00()  rounds 


are  played  over  a  year. 

Pohle  said, "Primarily  my 
job  is  to  promote  the  game  of 
golf  through  teaching,  play- 
ing, coaching  or  speaking  at  a 
function." 

-John  Srhnffr 

Grid  Awards 

At  the  annual  Sideline  Quar- 
terback Club  Banquet,  the  Wil- 
liams football  team  gave  four 
awards  and  announced  the  co- 
captains  for  next  year. 

Senior  John  McCarthy  won 
the  prestigious  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Coughlin  Jr.  bowl  honoring 
"the  member  of  the  team  who 
in  spite  of  adversity  or  injury 
has  made  an  outstanding  con 
tribution  to  the  team.' 
McCarthy,  who  doubled  this 
season  t)etween  tight  end  and 
split  end,  grabbed  32  catches 
for  445  yards  and  6  touch- 
downs. "John  would  catch 
passes  I  thought  uncatchable ,' 
said  Coach  Bob  Odell. 

First  year 

Defensive  tackle  Brian 
Nixon,  a  sophomore  transfer, 
won  an  award  for  significant 
contribution  from  a  first-year 
varsity  player.  Despite  not 
getting  much  playing  time 
early  in  the  year.  Nixon  had 
eight  solo  tackles,  20  assists 
and  three  quarterback  sacks. 

Senior  linebacker  Chris 
Woodworth  won  an  award  for 
"play  of  the  greatest  credit  to 


the  College."  Woodworth  was 
the  team's  leading  tackier, 
with  33  solos  and  50  assists. 
and  he  was  the  leader  of  th^^ 
defensive*  unit. 

Tight  end  Paul  Coleman  '85, 
was  the  most  improved  offen 
sive   lineman,    possessing 
"superior  qualities  of  leader 
ship,    aggressiveness    and 
determination." 

The  defensive  captain  for 
the  next  year  will  be  line- 
backer Mike  Coakley  '85,  and 
the  offensive  captain  wil  be 
guard  Steve  Mazzari  '85. 

•\hln'  (fillis 

Fencing 

Fencer  Gordon  Leeds  '86 
qualified  last  month  for  the 
1984  Junior  Olympics  to  be 
held  in  mid-February  in  Por- 
tland, (3re. 

Leeds,  in  his  final  year  of 
eligibility  for  the  under-19 
event,  qualified  by  taking 
second  place  in  men's  foil  in  a 
United  States  Fencing  Associ- 
ation regional  meet  held  in 
Woodstock,  N.Y. 

Also  competing  in  the  meet, 
which  included  fencers  from 
all  over  eastern  New  York  and 
western  Massachusetts,  were 
Donna  Carpenter  '85  and  Steve 
Theodore  '87.  Carpenter  took 
first  place  in  the  women's  foil 
open  event. 

— (Mrislinn  Htntlt'tt 


Ephmen  glide 


Continued  from  Page  10 

Other  succesful  individual 
performances  were  provided  by 
Sommer  in  the  1000  free 
(10:05.77),  Robin.son  in  the  200 
free  (1:  48,54),  and  juniors  f^eter 


Orphanos  and  and  Rob  Kirkpa- 

trick  in  the  200 fly  (2:02.58)  and 
the  2(X)  breaststroke  (2:23.03). 

The  Fphmen  travel  to  UMass 
a  week  from  Saturday. 


Ephwomen  glide 


Continued  from  Page  10 

fly  (1:04.89)  and  the  lOf)  breast 
(1:10.35)  as  she  left  her  oppo- 
nents more  than  five  seconds 
behind.  Teammate  Kirmayer 
cleaned  up  in  the  short  distance 
freestyle  events  with  a  2: 01.75  in 
the  200  and  a  56..58  in  the  100 


Hockey 


while  Campbell  established  the 
Ephwomen's  dominance  in  div- 
ing as  she  captured  the  one- 
meter  required  and  optional 
events. 

For  their  next  meet,  the  team 
will  travel,  along  with  the  men, 
to  UMass  on  the  21st. 


Contmued  from  Page  10 

son  in  the  center  has  proven  to  be  the  Ephs  most  productive  line. 
Traggio  scored  twice  against  Hamilton,  and  Jackson  is  the 
team's  leading  scorer  with  eight  points  (four  goals  and  four 
assists). 

Williams  travels  to  rival  Middlebur\'  on  Tuesday  for  a  7:30 
face-off.  This  game  always  proves  to  be  hard-fought  and  bitterly 
contested.  The  Ephs  return  to  Chapman  Rink  on  Saturday  for  a 
three  game  home  stand  against  New  England,  Salem  State,  and 
Union. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Captain  Jensen,  report  to  the 
bridge!  Your  crew  is  being  eaten 
by  a  bowl  of  TURTLE  soup. 

Hey  Matt  —  Surf's  up! 
A  fan  of  K.S  B   and  ping-pong 

In  memory  of  our  departed  (now 
enjoying    her   Sunday    nights), 
the  WCTU  offers  this  thought: 
Winter  Study  is  no  good  if  you 
can't  remember  it  second 
semester. (Eh,  Scheibe?!) 

Quotations  from  battle 
number  1 :  "First  Officer  Saiek 
to  USS  Potemkin... Thanks  for 
the  tractor  beam  Both  times. 
Especially  the  last  time. 
Could  you  warn  us  next 
time?"  ______ 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663  6081  8  am-11  pm  Th-Sat 

Super  Beer  Specials 

Hamm's  &  Hamm's  Light         $5  99/case  +  dep 
Red,  White  &  Blue  $6  99/case  +  dep 

Henninger  Imported  Beer      $12  99/case  +  dep 


Many  Other  Imported  Beer  Specials 

Breckenridge 

4-litre  jug  wines  $4.99  each 


Create  Your  Own  Bumper  Sticker  (Supplies 

at  Renzi's)  The  Best  Bumper  Sticker  will 

Earn  a  $25.00  Book  Certificate. 


enzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Basketball 

Williams  72,  Union  66 

Women's  Basketball 

Skidmore  51,  Williams  50 

Men's  Hockey 

Williams  3,  Hamilton  2 
Williams  2.  Holy  Cross  2 


Men's  Swimming 

Williams  90,  Hamilton  22 

Women's  Swimming 

Williams  1 13.  Hamilton  27 

Sunday  Night  Basketball  League 

Death  Squadron  48.  Outpatients  28 
NRPC  51,  Black  Magic  Plus  One  50 
Tequila  Shots  48,  Clueless  38 
Town  and  Gown  49.  Beimedh  a  Gole  47 
Eph  Slamma  Jamma  51,  Logjams  30 
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Pidoriano  leads  hoopsters 
to  72-66  win  over  Union 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

Behind  the  thirty  points  of  co- 
captain  Art  Pidoriano  '84,  and  a 
disciplined  offensive  and  defen- 
sive game,  the  men's  hoopsters 
defeated  Union  College  72-66 
Thursday  night  at  the  Union 
Fieldhouse. 

The  Ephs  entered  the  contest 
minus  the  services  of  starting 
guard  Tim  Walsh  '86  and  bat- 
tling the  effects  of  the  long  holi- 
day layoff.  Coach  Harry  Sheehy 
felt  that  it  was  important  for  his 
squad  to  be  patient  and  pene- 
trate inside  the  zone  defense 
that  Union  deployed  throughout 
most  of  the  game.  This  patience 
was  exhibited  in  the  first  half, 
and  the  Ephs  went  into  the 
locker  room  at  halftime  with  a 
29-23  advantage. 


Arching  jumpshot 

In  the  second  half,  Williams 
continued  to  play  well,  consist- 
ently passing  the  ball  inside  for 
easy  hoops,  or  swinging  the  ball 
to  Pidoriano  for  his  arching 
jumpshot.  Center  Dave  Krupskl 
'84  contributed  two  key  baskets 
late  in  the  game  to  help  solidify 
the  Williams  lead. 

The  Ephs  held  a  65-60  lead 
after  two  clutch  free  throws  by 
Russ  Howard  '84,  and  an  amaz- 
ing block  of  a  Dutchman  shot  by 
Pidoriano.  At  that  point.  Union 
was  forced  to  foul,  and  Sheehy's 
squad  converted  the  foul  shots. 

Individual  performances 

The  Ephs  received  fine  per- 
formances from  Krupski,  who 
netted  12  points,  and  forward 
Mike  Meadows  '86,  who  hauled 
down  10  rebounds.  Guard  Jeff 
Goodell  '84,  who  came  off  the 


bench  when  Peter  (Griffith  '85 
was  in  foul  trouble,  added  a 
solid  performance  in  his  most 
extensive  duty  of  the  season. 

(ioodell  converted  four  of  five 
free  throws  and  a  basket  to  go 
along  with  his  floor  leadership. 

Pidoriano  turned  in  another 
vintage  performance,  convert- 
ing on  ten  field  goals  and  ten 
free  throws  to  tally  his  30  points. 

Sheehy  was  pleased  with  his 
team's  ability  to  attack  the 
Union  zone  defense,  and  draw 
numerous  fouls.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  floor,  the  Ephs  were 
able  to  stop  Union  penetration, 
and  control  the  defensive 
rebounds. 

The  squad  travels  to  Skid- 
more  on  Tuesday,  before 
returning  to  the  friendly  con- 
fines of  Lasell  Gymnasium  for  a 
Saturday  night  encounter  with 
Springfield. 


Ephwomen  hoopsters  lose 
heartbreaker  to  Skidmore 


by  Mike  Best 

In  a  game  that  was  not 
decided  until  the  final  seconds, 
the  women's  basketball  team 
lost  to  Skidmore  on  Thursday, 
51-50. 

The  first  half  was  close,  with 
neither  team  establishing  a  sig- 
nificant lead  during  the  first  fif- 
teen minutes.  For  the  last  five 
minutes  of  the  half, though,  the 
Ephwomen's  strong  zone 
defense  shut  down  Skidmore, 
and  the  Ephs  led  at  the  half  26- 
21. 

The  Ephs  increased  that  lead 
in  the  second  half,  because  they 
were  shooting  well  from  the 
floor:  44' r  for  the  game  and  50' f 
in  the  second  half.  Led  by  point 
guard  Lynne  Jaycobs  '85  and 
her  shouts  of  "motion",  they 
moved  ahead  by  nine. 

Skidmore  fights  back 

With  about  thirteen  minutes 

Ephmen 
glide 

by  Peggy  Southard 

Sophmore  Bill  Couch  notched 
two  pool  records  to  set  the  pace 
for  a  90-22  men's  swim  team  win 
over  Hamilton  Saturday. 

In  the  200  IM,  Couch  started 
out  in  front  and  stayed  strong  to 
break  his  own  1983  record  of 
1: 59.49  with  a  time  of  1: 59.30.  He 
then  returned  four  events  later 
to  stroke  to  a  4: 49.34  in  the  500 
free  and  break  the  1980  record 
held  by  Clark  from  Colgate  of 
4:  .50.06. 

In  addition  to  Couch,  the 
swimmers  displayed  their 
depth  of  ability  as  they  took  first 
and  second  in  every  event 
except  for  the  200  backstroke  ( in 
which  Williams'  Dave  Shedd  '85 
came  from  behind  and  out- 
reached  his  opponent). 

Mills  standsuut 

Senior  co-captain  Jeff  Mills 
captured  two  individual  events, 
the  50  and  100  yard  freestyle 
races.  He  then  joined  with  Scott 
Hobinson'87,  Will  Andrew'86, 
and  senior  co-captain  Hob 
Sommer  to  lock  up  the  meet 
with  a  400  free  relay  win  in 
3: 15.46. 

Continued  on  Page  9 


left  in  the  game,  though,  Skid- 
more switched  from  a  zone  to  a 
man-to-man  defense,  and  the 
Williams  offense  was  stopped. 
For  a  six-minute  stretch,  the 
Ephs  did  not  score  a  point. 
Behind  guard  Tania  Fernandez, 
who  had  12  points  in  the  second 
half  ( 19  for  the  game ) ,  Skidmore 
slowly  caught  up.  With  6:45  left 
in  the  game,  the  score  was  tied 
at  45. 

The  score  remained  close  the 
rest  of  the  way,  with  neither 
team  able  to  maintain  a  lead. 
Both  sides  now  played  man-to- 
man defense,  and  there  was  not 
much  scoring. 

In  the  final  minute,  Skidmore 
gained  a  .51-50  lead,  but  Willi- 
ams had  the  ball.  After  turnov- 
ers by  both  teams,  only  nine 
seconds  were  left,  and  Williams 
had  time  for  just  one  more  try. 
Jaycobs'  shot  hit  the  rim,  and 


Skidmore  grabbed  the  rebound. 

Personal  performances 

The  loss  overshadowed  some 
fine  personal  performances. 
Forward  Kay  Lackey  '85  shot 
67' f  from  the  floor  and  had  12 
points  and  seven  rebounds. 
Leading  Williams  in  both  points 
and  rebounds  was  center  Jean 
Hakmiller  '86  with  13  and  nine 
respectively.  Hakmiller  shot 
63'  I  from  the  field  and  75'  i  from 
the  foul  line  in  what  Coach  Sue 
Hudson-Hamblin  termed  a 
super  performance. 

With  regard  to  her  team  s 
overall  play,  Hudson-Hamblin 
said, "It's  tough  to  lose  a  game 
when  you  shoot  that  well."  She 
added  that  she  had  "noexcuses. 
We  should  have  won." 

The  Ephwomen,  now  2-1,  play 
at  Dartmouth  on  Tuesday. 


Goalie  Dan  Finn  '84  makes  a  save  In  the  hockey  team's  3-2  win 
over  Hamilton.  (Khakee) 

Pucksters  beat  Hamilton, 
but  Crusaders  catch  up 

by  Paul  Meeks 

The  men's  hockey  team  started  1984  with  a  3-2  victory  over  the 
Hamilton  Continentals  and  an  impressive  2-2  tie  with  the  power- 
house Crusaders  of  Holy  Cross(7-6-l). 

The  Ephs  record  now  stands  at  4-2-1  with  the  only  setbacks 
coming  at  the  hands  of  UConn  and  Norwich  by  scores  of  4-2  and 
6-3,  respectively. 

Saturday,  the  team  gave  up  a  2-1  lead  to  Holy  Cross  with  42 
seconds  remaining  in  regulation,  and  the  two  squads  fought 
through  a  scoreless  overtime  to  end  deadlocked  at  two  goals 
apiece. 

Junior  defenseman  Paul  Coleman  was  the  biggest  star  for  the 
Ephs  as  he  assisted  on  classmate  Rich  Jackson's  powerplay  goal 
early  in  the  first  period  and  tallied  the  second  score  himself  at 
12:50  in  the  third  period.  Coleman  is  Williams'  second  leading 
scorer  with  one  goal  and  six  assists  on  the  season. 

Goaltender  Dan  Finn  '84  turned  back  38  shots  in  a  stellar  but 
routine  performance  for  the  captain.  He  single-handedly  makes 
a  solid  team  a  Division  II  contender. 

Assistant  coach  Seth  Johnson  was  nevertheless  disappointed 
that  the  victory  slipped  away.  "You  can  never  be  really  happy 
with  a  tie.  We  had  several  opportunities  to  pull  it  out,  but  we 
failed  to  capitalize,  primarily  due  to  some  sloppy  play-making." 

3-2  over  Hamilton 

On  Wednesday,  the  Ephs  played  well  below  their  potential  but 
managed  a  3-2  victory  over  Hamilton.  Christmas  break  ham- 
pered both  team's  performances. 

F'reshman  Chris  Traggio  led  Williams  with  two  power  play 
goals  in  the  first  two  periods.  Joe  Sciacca  '86  scored  the  game- 
winner  with  ten  minutes  remaining  when  he  tipped  junior  Brian 
Rutledge's  slapshot  from  the  point  past  the  outstretched  Hamil- 
ton goalie,  Mike  Cassier. 

Finn  great  again 

Finn  was  again  spectacular  in  the  net  as  he  recorded  32  saves. 
He  has  saved  215  of  235  this  season  for  .914  save  percentage  and  a 
2.76  goals  against  average. 

The  line  of  Traggio  and  Jeff  Potter'85  on  the  wings  and  Jack- 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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Scott  Robinson  '87  dives  In  to  follow  Jeff  Mills  '84  as  teammates  Rob  Sommer  84  and  Will  Andrew 
'86  check  the  clock  as  the  400  meter  freestyle  relay  team  just  missed  a  pool  record  against 
Hamilton.  (Scheibe) 


Ephwomen 
glide 


by  Peggy  Southard 

The  Williams  women  swam 
away  to  a  113-27  victory  over  the 
Hamilton  Continentals  Satur- 
day in  their  only  home  meet  of 
the  Winter  Study  period. 

Freshman  Joan  Horgan 
paced  the  victors  (3-0)  with 
three  individual  wins.  She  dis- 
played her  prowess  in  the  back- 
stroke events,  capturing  the  100 
(1:03.72)  and  the  200  (2:19.45), 
and  she  added  to  her  list  of 
sprinting  successes  with  a  26.37 
in  the  50  free. 

Senior  co-captain  Celia  Cie- 
piela  and  junior  Kim  Eckrich 
joined  with  Jennifer  Ray- 
mond'87  and  Rachel  Stauffer  '85 
to  open  the  meet  with  a  winning 
400  medley  relay. 

Double  winners 

Ciepiela  and  Eckrich  also 
joined  Kathy  Kirmayer'86  and 
Jennifer  Campbeir87  as  double 
individual  winners  for  the  day. 
Helping  out  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance events,  Ciepiela  proved 
victorious  in  the  2(K)  IM  (2: 22.31) 
and  the  2(K)  fly  (2:24.82). 

Eckrich  exhibited  her  speed 
and  versatility  in  each  the  100 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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Wesleyan  University  physics  professor  William  Trousdale  and  Rev.  John  Collins,  co-director  of  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned,  debate  against  the  United  States'  need  for  super-accurate  missiles  as  part  of  the 
Williams  Disarmament  Forum's  two-day  nuclear  conference  last  weekend.  (Ruderman) 

Student  organized 

Huge  two-day  nuclear  conference 
brings  range  of  experts  to  Chapin 


by  Christian  Howlett 

Last  weekend's  huge  Disar- 
mament Forum  conference  on 
the  arms  race  and  nuclear  wea- 
pons marlied  the  culmination  of 
more  than  a  year  of  work  for 
several  students,  particularly 
Joseph  Alfa  no  "83,  David  Yas- 
kulka  "84  and  Jackie  Lanzarone 
"86. 

An  event  of  ambitious  propor- 
tions, the  conference  packed 
two  dozen  worlcshops,  six  lec- 
tures, two  debates  and  two 
panel  discussions  into  Chapin 
Hall  in  the  space  of  two  days. 
Several  of  the  debates  and  pan- 
els drew  as  many  as  500  people. 

The  line-up  of  speakers  was 
also  impressive.  Represented 
were  the  Defense  Department, 
the  U.S.  Navy,  the  clergy,  the 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  cam- 
paign,  several  public  interest 


groups  and  several  universities. 
Sp)eakers  discussed  everything 
from  nuclear  missile  p>olicy  and 
nuclear  war  to  non-violent  acti- 
vism, Communism  and  Central 
America. 

In  spite  of  these,  Yaskulka 
noted,  "the  student  turnout  was 
amazingly  small.  The  only  rea- 
son I  can  possibly  think  of  was 
lack  of  interest  in  the  subject 
matter."  However,  he  added 
that  he  was  "surprised  at  how 
many  people  came  from  the 
town  and  surrounding  area." 

"In  my  four  years  here  I've 
never  seen  any  event  sponsored 
by  the  college  or  by  students  of 
this  size."  Yaskulka  said.  "At 
least  a  few  of  the  participants 
talked  about  the  conference  in 
superlative  terms,  which  of 
course  made  us  very  happy." 

However,  he  noted  that  "the 


workshops  were  fairly  underat- 
tended."  and  in  addition  that 
"questions  (asked  after  lec- 
tures i  would  indicate  that  there 
was  an  amazingly  small  turnout 
of  the  more  conservative  stu- 
dents on  campus  or  in  the 
community." 

Yaskulka  said  that  while  he 
was  generally  pleased  with  the 
conference,  he  has  no  plans  to 
duplicate  the  event  in  the 
future. 

I'hi'  Jifilnninfe  nrr  urilt' 
nf)s  nj  tno  nf  thf  ttmsl  iinpttr 
mm  fifiits  nf  thr  anxfvrenco 
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cussitni  on  thv  rrlaliit 
impnrtanvr  oj  nn<  h'fir  arms 
ami  Snturdny  ('unin^  s  con 
cliidinfi  oni'-on-nni'  iivhatc  ttj 
the  nuclear  jrvvze  nn)vv 
tncnt. 


Panel  dicusses  uses^     Bush,Miller  debate 
wrongs  of  arms  race    nuke  freeze  push 


by  Charles  P.  Goodwin 

The  panelists  in  Friday  night's  discussion 
"What  Do  Nuclear  Arms  Do  for  the  U.S.?  "  char- 
acterized the  present  nuclear  situation  as  every- 
thing ranging  from  "truly  psychotic  "  to  a 
struggle  against  a  Soviet  "night  of  tyranny." 

"None  of  this  is  within  reason,"  said  Harvard 
psychiatrist  Dr.  Margaret  Brenman-Gibson.  The 
rising  insecurity  over  nuclear  weapons  has 
created  a  "clinical  pathology  on  a  social  level" 
which  results  in  an  inability  to  make  long  term 
commitments  such  as  marriage  or  altruistic  ser- 
vice for  causes,  she  said. 

"We  are  living  in  a  kind  of  death  and  have  lost  a 
sense  of  the  future"  due  to  the  constant  image  of 
total  devastation,  she  said,  adding  that  many  peo- 
Contmued  on  Page  5 


by  Stuart  Smith 

The  Williams  Disarmament  Forum's  confer- 
ence on  nuclear  weapons  and  the  arms  race  con- 
cluded Saturday  night  in  Chapin  Hall  with  a 
debate  between  Captain  James  Bush  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Information,  and  Franklin  Miller 
'72,  Director  of  Strategic  Forces  Policy  in  the 
Defense  Department,  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  nuclear  freeze  serves  U.S.  military 
interests. 

In  his  opening  statement  Bush  argued  that  the 
freeze  would  serve  American  interests  if  it  was 
bilateral  and  verifiable.  "It  would  stop  produc- 
tion, testing,  and  deployment  of  all  nuclear  wea- 
pons immediately."  he  emphasized,  adding  that 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  freeze  is  that  it  is 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Capacity  crowd 

Andrew  Young 
predicts  trouble 
for  Jackson 
presidential 
bid  in '84 

Talks  of  civil  rights 
in  U.S.  and  abroad 

by  Jeffrey  Brainard 

Andrew  Young,  mayor  of 
Atlanta  and  former  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations, 
said  for  the  first  time  publicly 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  Demo- 
cratic candidate  Jesse  Jackson, 
before  a  capacity  crowd  in 
Chapin  Hall  last  Wednesday. 

Young  stated  his  position  in 
response  to  a  question  following 
his  lecture,  titled  "Civil  Rights 
at  Home.  Human  Rights 
Abroad." 

"I  think  it  (Jackson's  candi- 
dacy) is  a  mistake."  Young 
said.  "I  did  my  best  to  discour- 
age Jesse  from  running."  He 
added  that  he  thought  Jackson 
had  little  chance  of  doing  better 
than  Ted  Kennedy  did  in  the  1980 
Democratic  primaries.  Ken- 
nedy won  one-third  of  the  total 
delegates  that  year  but  divided 
the  party. 

Young  praised  Jackson's 
recent  diplomatic  mission  to 
Syria  and  his  success  in  secur- 
ing the  release  of  captured  U.S. 
Air  Force  pilot  Robert  Good- 
man, calling  it  "very  useful. ..it 
was  an  amazing  piece  of 
diplomacy." 

"He  was  successful  because 
he  brought  the  religious  ele- 
ments in.  "  said  Young.  "He 
brought  other  clergy  with  him 
from  America  and  thev  started 


Atlanta  Mayor  and  former  United 
Nations  ambassador  Andrew 
Young  told  a  capacity  Chapin 
crowd  Wednesday  why  he  does 
not  support  Jesse  Jackson's  bid 
for  the  presidency.        (Shapiro) 

each  meeting  with  the  Syrians 
with  both  a  Moslem  and  a  Chris- 
tian prayer.  That  demonstrated 
a  lot  of  understanding." 

Limited  success 

However.  Young  said  in  a 
press  conference  after  his  talk 
that  Jackson's  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  the  Democratic  race  are 
still  limited. 

"Jesse  didn't  announce  his 
candidacy  until  December," 
Young    noted.    "There's    not 

Continued  on  Page  5 


Freshmen  warned 


Arguing  against  Collins  and  Trousdale  in  favor  of  a  strong  nuclear  defense  buildup  are  Franklin  Miller 
'72.  left.  Director  of  Strategic  Forces  Policy  with  the  Defense  Department,  and  Henry  Catto  Jr.  52,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  (Ruderman) 


35  false  fire  alarms 
trouble  Quad,  deans 

by  Sarah  Abernathy 

Thirty  five  fire  alarms  have  gone  off  in  the  Freshman  Quad 
since  the  t)eginning  of  the  school  year.  21  in  Williams  Hall  and  14 
in  Sage  Hall.  Most  were  caused  by  people  pulling  an  alarm  when 
there  was  no  fire,  College  officials  report. 

"We're  very  disturtjed  at>out  the  situation.  The  concentration 
of  alarms  pulled  in  Williams  and  Sage  is  ver\'  unusual  and  very 
high.  "  said  Dean  of  Freshmen  David  Colby. 

"It  started  as  sort  of  a  fun  game  between  Sage  and  Williams, 
but  the  rivalry  got  out  of  hand."  Colby  added.  "Fireworks  and 
little  battles  escalated  to  fire  alarms  being  pulled." 

"There's  a  competition  between  dorms  and  among  members 
of  an  entry  to  see  who  can  get  away  with  pulling  an  alarm  the 
most  times."  said  Dawn  Nolan  '87.  a  Williams  D  resident. 

'Also,  some  alarms  are  pulled  by  people  who  are  drunk,' said 
Colby. 

Alarms  are  electronically  reported  to  Security  if  a  smoke 
detector  is  activated,  a  fire  alarm  pulled  or  a  fire  extinguisher 
set  off. 

Only  one  fire 

Since  Septemt)er.  one  alarm  was  caused  by  a  water  fight, 
three  by  smoky  fireplaces,  si.x  by  firecrackers  or  smoke  tx)mbs. 
three  by  extingishers  shooting  off  and  20  by  people  pulling  them. 
Only  one  was  legitimate,  when  a  burning  poster  set  off  a  smoke 
detector.  Colby  said. 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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Good  show 


The  Williams  Disarmament  Forum  has  recieved  praise  for  their 
impressive  weekend  nuclear  conference,  and  it  is  well  deserved.  The 
conference  was  well-organized  and  balanced,  providing  a  wide  range  of 
notable  speakers  of  different  experience,  backgrounds  and  viewpoints. 
The  speakers  were  informative  in  lectures  and  accesible  on  campus 
(although  unfortunately  few  students  took  advantage  of  their 
opportunities). 

This  enormous  effort  was  carried  out  entirely  by  students.  It  was  an 
unusually  positive,  constructive  and  rational  forum  for  educating  the 
community  on  a  controversial  issue— a  worthwhile  Winter  Study  event. 

Let's  dance 

Dance  at  Williams  is  making  its  mark.  Enthusiasm  for  the  program 
is  growing  with  the  number  of  students  interested  in  it— despite  lack  of 
publicity  and  inadequate  facilities. 

Much  of  this  enthusiasm  has  been  inspired  by  Coordinator  of  Dance 
Sandra  Burton,  who  came  to  Williams  this  year  after  having  worked  as  a 
dance  movement  specialist  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
Burton  is  building  a  program  that  takes  advanmtage  of  students  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  handle  academic  pressure  and  dance  as  well.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  Williams  will  be  represented  at  the  New  England 
Dance  Festival. 

The  currently  inadequate  dance  facilities  ("I  hit  my  arms  on  the 
ceiling  when  I  jump,"  remarked  dancer  Ted  Thompson  '85)  are  to  be 
improved  with  the  construction  of  the  new  gym.  As  the  details  of  the 
plans  are  worked  out,  we  urge  the  College  to  match  its  recent  commit- 
ment to  theatre  and  music  by  providing  dance  with  quality  facilities  for 
practice  and  performance. 

The  new  facilities  coupled  with  increased  student  support  should  per- 
manently establish  a  strong  program  for  dance  at  Williams. 


LETTERS 


Fulminations 


To  the  editor: 

I  see  from  the  (New York)  Times  of 
December  29,  in  its  report  of  the  bizarre 
fulminations  of  Professor  Gene  Bell- 
Villada  at  the  MLA  annual  meeting,  that 
the  long-suffering  Williams  student  body 
is  still  afflicted  with  moral  and  intellec- 
tual illiterates  posing  as  liberal  arts 
faculty  members. 

When  a  Williams  College  faculty 
member  is  chided  by  a  Menshevik  like 
Irving  Howe  (for  crying  out  loud!  ): 
"One  mark  of  intelligence  ought  to  be  to 
distinguish  between  the  crimes  of  a 
society  like  ours  and  the  evil  of  a  totalit- 
arian regime",  then  it  seems  to  me  it's 
time  to  hoot  the  fool  out  of  town. 

Things  don't  seem  to  have  improved 
much  at  Williams  in  the  last  twenty-two 
years  if  this  mope  is  representative  of 
the  Williams  faculty. 

Sincerely, 
James  Campaigne,  Jr.  '62 


Editor's  \ot(r  Rn)fossor  Bt'll-l  illndn, 
an  Assitciatc  Prafossttr  of  Spanish  at 
WHliains,  participated  in  the  Mod- 
ern Languafie  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca's panel  discussi<tn  entitled 
"OruW/'s  1984'  on  the  Hie  oj  1984." 

The  December  29  article  in  the 
\ew  )  ork  Times  reports  that  Proj. 
Bell-Tillada  vigttrously  dissented 
against  the  idea  that  totalitarianism 
was  not  susceptible  to  chanf^e.  I  he 
article  also  reports  Prof.  Bell-Tillada 
to  have  contended  that  "Orwell's 
vision  is  more  likely  to  be  realized  by 
the  libertarian  right  than  by  the  Stal- 
inist left". 

In  an  ironic  note,  the  article  closes 
with  the  words  of  Prof.  Irving  Httwe, 
the  well-known  editor  of  the  demo- 
cratic socialist  ma/fazin<»Dissent,  who 
.said  (with  a  glance,  claims  the  Times, 
to  his  own  left  where  Prof.  Bell- 
lillada  sat)  that  it  is  ''"utter  foolish- 
ness to  Identify  the  corruption  ttf  a 
democratic  society  with  the  terror  of 
a  totalitarian  society." 
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To  achieve  peace 
we  must  reject  freeze 


by  Milce  Weber  '87 

As  a  conservative  here  at  Williams,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Mr.  P'ranklin 
Miller  for  his  participation  in  the  final 
debate  of  the  forum  held  here  on  January 
13th  and  14th.  His  ability  to  calmly  and 
eloquently  address  a  perhaps  not  hostile 
but  very  skeptical  crowd  was  very 
impressive. 

In  Miller's  speech,  he  succeeded  in 
showing  that  when  it  comes  to  national 
security,  the  arms  race,  and  arms  reduc- 
tions, there  is  a  very  valid  and  logical 
conservative  view  that  is  not  merely  the 
dogma  of  warmongers,  generals  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  manufacturers  of  mil- 
itary supplies. 

1  would  like  to  draw  special  attention  to 
four  points  Miller  brilliantly  made,  as 
well  as  to  the  scary  way  that  many 
members  of  the  freeze  movement 
mocked  them  as  unimportant,  when  they 
are  the  most  important  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  are  not  the  deserving  objects  of 
ridicule  for  the  "ban  the  bomb"  crowd. 
Unfortunately,  their  emotionalism  has 
interfered  with  their  ability  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  the  real  issues. 

During  the  question  and  answer  period 
after  the  debate,  a  student  roused  tre- 
mendous support  from  the  crowd  when 
he,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  called 
the  defense  of  America  "child's  play" 
for  ignorant  generals.  I  do  not  consider  it 
play  at  all  and  value  the  right  of  citizens 
to  stand  up  and  pose  such  a  question. 
Miller  said  to  the  student  that  (the  stu- 
dent) must  have  taken  different  classes 
from  Miller  himself  because  Miller  saw 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  whether 
it  be  with  a  nuclear  arsenal  or  not,  as  a 
noble  and  worthwhile  effort;  I  took  the 
same  classes  as  Miller  did  and  I  worry 
that  bright  young  students  here  do  not 
passionately  feel  the  same  way  as  we  do. 
Secondly,  Miller  mentioned  that  at  the 
conference  "deterrence  seemed  to  be  a 
dirty  word."  Why  this  sentiment   has 
developed  is  something  I  cannot  under- 
stand. Granted,  it  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  best  policy  available  and 
we  must  pursue  it  perforce.  Of  course, 
this  in  no  way  eliminates  the  concept  of 
arms  control,  and  this  is  what  many  of 
the  fanatics  of  the  freeze  movement  fail 
to  realize  when  they  talk  of  deterrence  as 
dirty.  What  they  also  fail  to  recognize  is 
that  this  pf)liry  has  kept  the  pt^acc  during 


a  period  of  heated  antagonism  between 
the  two  greatest  world  powers  that  have 
ever  existed. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  praise  Miller's 
description  of  why  we  are  building  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons  even  though  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  see  a 
limited  nuclear  war  as  a  possibility. 
Those  who  support  the  building  of  these 
weapons  are  called  warmongers  who 
"don't  understand  the  world  of  nuclear 
weapons."  This  is  an  unfounded  charge, 
and  his  point  proved  that.  Miller  said 
that  we  must  prepare  for  a  limited  war  so 
that  we  have  a  flexible  response  to  the 
variety  of  possible  attacks  on  the  free 
Western  world.  I  agree  entirely,  as  the 
military  policy  of  preparing  for  all  possi- 
ble scenarios  so  that  they  can  deal  with 
all  the  situations  most  effectively  is 
simply  common  sense.  The  standard 
argument  that  we  do  not  need  more 
bombs  because  we  can  already  kill  every 
citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  twenty  times 
does  not  hold  up  to  the  test  of  simple  com- 
mon sense  and  good  military  policy. 

Finally,  I  want  to  praise  Miller's  des- 
cription of  why  we  must  "think  with  our 
minds  and  not  just  our  hearts."  I,  like 
any  sane  person,  do  not  want  nuclear 
war  and  seek  its  prevention.  However,  I 
do  not  blindly  follow  a  movement  that 
claims  P^REEZE  In  bold  letters,  but 
actually  jeopardizes  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  lessens  the  stability  of 
the  nuclear  theater.  Miller  summed  it  up 
beautifully  when  he  said  that  In  order  to 
bring  about  the  espoused  goal  of  the 
freeze  movement, that  Is  to  say  world 
peace  and  security, we  must  reject  Its 
specific  program.  This  seems  contradic- 
tory, but  of  course  It  Is  not.  Again,  we  see 
the  danger  of  the  emotionalism  of  the 
freeze  movement:  a  fear  of  nuclear  war 
that  causes  many  people  to  think  with 
their  hearts  and  overlook  the  unappeal- 
ing facts  (of  reality )  that  force  us  to  take 
a  hard  line  In  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  In  assessing  our  policy  of 
nuclear  deterrence. 

Again,  1  thank  Mr.  Miller  for  his  elo- 
quent presentation  and  I  encourage  him 
to  continue  speaking  publicly  whenever 
possible.  Although  It  did  not  .seem  overly 
apparent  at  the  debate,  there  Is  support 
for  his  views  at  Williams  as  well  as 
around  the  country. 
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Growth  by  leaps  and  bounds 
spurs  on  student  dancers 


by  Vernon  Squires 

They  don't  compete  in  the  Little 
Three,  although  they  spend  many 
hours  In  Lasell  Gymnasium.  They  don't 
tackle,  shoot,  dunk.hlt,  steal,  or  score. 
They  don't  even  have  uniforms,  but 
they  practice  daily,  and  this  year  had 
their  first  "away  game."  They  are  the 
dancers  of  Williams  College,  a  small 
band  of  uncommon  athletes. 

You  say  you  know  dancers:  they're 
the  ones  who  prance  across  campus 
wearing  funny  looking  fuzzy  things  on 
their  legs.  They  play  weird  music  while 
staring  In  the  mirror  and  spooning  cups 
of  Dannon  Yougurt.  From  time  to  time 
they  splatter  posters  on  Baxter  wall  or 
show  up  in  the  Daily  Advisor.  This  Is 
dance  at  Williams,  you  speculate.  What 
else  could  there  be?  Lots. 

Dance  at  Williams  exists  in  two  basic 
groups,  the  ubiquitous  Physical  Educa- 
tion department  and  the  peripheral 
Dance  Society.  The  former  arena  of 
dance,  which  consists  basically  of 
classes.  Is  headed  by  Sandra  Burton. 
From  ballet  to  jazz  to  modern  dance, 
the  upper  gym  at  Lasell  resounds  with 
shuffling  feet  and  rhythmic  tunes.  Dan- 
cersize,  the  leotard's  answer  to 
Richard  Simmons,  draws  Individual 
students  and  athletic  teams  alike,  who 
discover  the  rigors  of  continuous  coor- 
dinated movement. 

In  the  P.  E.  department,  students  are 
Introduced  to  the  various  dance  styles 
and  are  encouraged  to  pursue  them, 
either  in  future  classes  or  with  the 
Dance  Society.  "I  would  like  to  see 
dance  become  a  stronger  unit  In  the 
department,"  says  Dance  Coordinator 
Sandra  Burton.  "We  could  use  more 
sections  so  we  can  produce  more  qual- 
ity dance.  Ideally,  dance  could  become 
as  exciting  and  as  viable  as  the  other 
artistic  programs  at  Williams." 

Already  this  year  new  steps  were 
taken  toward  expanding  dance  and  Wil- 
liams' reputation  in  the  New  England 
dance  community.  In  December  over  a 
dozen  dancers  ventured  to  Mount 
Holyoke  to  audition  for  the  New  Eng- 


Dance  Coordinator  Sandra  Burton 
came  to  Williams  last  fall. 

land  Collegiate  Dance  Festival.  Marzla 
Hablb  '85  was  chosen  to  represent  Willi- 
ams In  the  festival  at  UMass  in  March. 

"The  audition  was  a  tremendous 
thing  for  Williams  Dance,"  said  Bur- 
ton. "The  enthusiasm  was  amazing- 
there  were  more  interested  dancers 
than  I  could  even  use,  and  the  audition 
was  held  during  finals.  They  had  to 
study  on  the  bus  rides,  then  perform  at 
an  audition,  which  was  a  first  for  most 
of  them.  Dance  Society  and  dance  in 
general  are  really  coming  together." 

The  Dance  Society  as  an  autonomous 
body  only  auditions  and  puts  on  dance 
concerts,  but  It  also  sponsors  guest 
artists,  who  give  lectures  and  classes. 
"Our  main  function  is  to  expose  dance 
to  Williams  students,  and  hopefully 
involve  them  with  it,"  says  Co- 
president  Judy  Lewis  '85.  "We  try  to 
bring  In  as  many  good  artists  as  we  can 
for  performances." 

This  year  the  Dance  Society  has 
brought  a  Seattle  based  group  called 
Solo/Duets  to  campus,  as  well  as  the 
Joffrey  II  Company,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Joffrey    Ballet,    which    drew    five 


hundred  people.  Currently,  the  Danc^ 
Society  is  sponsoring  the  residency  of 
choreographer  Blondell  Cummlngs, 
who  is  preparing  a  piece  for  Williams 
students  during  Winter  Study. 

"I  hope  Blondell  will  bring  more  peo- 
ple into  dance,"  said  Society  officer 
Valerie  Anastasio  '86.  "She's  a  strong, 
vibrant  performer  who  does  not  put  any 
limitation  on  dancer's  potential." 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Whirling  seniors 
dance  Tarantella 

"I  get  the  feeling  that's  the  way  the  human 
body  should  move,"  says  Will  McClaren  '84 
as  he  watches  Williams  students  dance  to  his 
direction.  "I  Just  love  to  watch  people  dance, 
and  I've  always  wanted  to  make  dances 
myself." 

McClaren,  secretary  of  the  Dance  Society 
Is  choreographing  his  own  production  this 
winter.  "Tarantella",  a  concert  in  dance 
theater,  will  be  performed  on  Feb.  23-25  in 
Downstage  Theater,  as  the  culmination  of 
months  of  work  by  McClaren  and  the  seven 
other  dancers  In  the  production. 

The  concert's  title  is  derived  from  Greek 
folklore.  In  which  a  dance— the  Tarantella- 
was  performed  as  an  antidote  to  a  lethal 
spider  bite.  A  quality  performance  allowed 
the  bitten  person  to  live.  McClaren's  Taran- 
tella, though  performed  for  lesser  stakes,  is 
as  energetic  and  meaningful  as  Its 
predecessor. 

"I  see  It  as  a  metaphor  for  human  aspira- 
tion In  art,"  explains  McClaren.  "It's  a  testa- 
ment to  the  possibilities  of  human 
redemption." 

In  working  toward  this  goal,  McClaren 
spends  up  to  ten  hours  per  day  on  dance  acti- 
vltes  —  choreographing,  taking  dance 
classes,  or  leading  rehearsals.  And  to  him  it 
Is  all  more  than  worth  the  effort. 

"Doing  the  project  Itself  is  the  reward," 
resounds  McClaren,  who  spent  last  summer 
working  at  the  American  Dance  Festival  In 
North  Carolina.  "I  enjoy  the  challenge  of  try- 
ing to  create  choreography  for  each  dancer 
according  to  his  or  her  Individual  talents." 

The  dancers  appreciate  McClaren's 
encompassing  style,  which  Includes  ballet, 
jazz,  modern  dance,  and  theater.  Valerie 
Anastasio  '86,  who  dances  in  "Tarantella", 
believes  McClaren  creates  an  energy 
between  the  dancers  and  the  audience,  capti- 
vating both. 

"Will  has  a  very  good  eye.  helping  him 
understand  the  way  we  move,"  Anastasio 
reiates.  "His  choreography  allows 
communication— we  give  to  the  audience  and 
they  give  back  to  us.  It's  a  kind  of  catharsis,  a 
cleansing." 

The  cathartic  emotion  is  precisely  what 
McClaren  is  after  in  "Tarantella",  for  he 
believes  dance  is  not  durable  art  form. 

"True  dancing  cannot  be  handed  down 
from  performance  to  performance," 
explains  McClaren,  "because  it's  a  celebra- 
tion of  movement  Itself,  of  ephemeral  and 
transitory  beauty." 


Blondell  Cummings 
sparks  dance  interest 


Blondell  Cummings  Is  best 
known  for  her  solo  performances 
and  her  membership  in  Meredith 
Monk's  l-louse.  (Ruderman) 


Blondell  Cummings  seems  to 
be  dancing  even  when  she  talks, 
though  she  bristles  at  such  a 
description.  "I  don't  consider 
myself  a  dancer,"  Cummings 
corrects. "I'm  a  performer,  an 
artist.  Dancing  Is  merely  one 
part  of  a  much  bigger  craft." 

Cummings  the  artist,  choreo- 
grapher, dancer  and  performer 
is  currently  in  residence  at  Wil- 
liams, preparing  a  piece  for  per- 
formance. 

An  original  member  of  Mere- 
dith Monk's  House,  she  has 
toured  the  world  as  a  soloist. 
From  Hong  Kong  to  Paris,  Cum- 
mings has  performed  to  rave 
reviews. 

"Teaching  Is  part  of  the 
artist's  craft,  in  my  opinion." 
said  Cummings.  "My  job  is  to  do 
whatever  I  have  to  do  to  be 
respectful  of  the  craft." 

Cummings  was  "trained  tra- 
ditionally" In  modern  dance, 
African  dance  and  ballet. 
Adherence  to  convention  ends 
with  her  training,  however,  for 
Cummings  prepares  her  own 
acts  now,  whether  In  dance, 
theater  or  In  life. 

"My  material  for  shows  is 
based  on  contemporary  social 
Issues,"  she  said.  "But  life  Is  not 
performances.  Life  Is  move- 
ment,  which  can     come  from 


Chorergrapher  Blondell  Cummings  is  giving  master  classes  while 


performance  on  January  24. 

anything,  be  it  work  or  play. 
Dance,  that  is  performance,  is 
merely  one  way  to  get  ideas 
across." 

Gettting  ideas  across  is  the 
motif  of  Cummings'  stay  at  Wil- 
liams. She  is  teaching  classes 
and  running  workshops  while 
choreographing  the  perfor- 
mance piece.  She  prefers  elabo- 
rate productions,  which  draw 
from  all  aspects  of  communica- 
tion arts. 

"Dance  in  itself  is  far  from  all- 
encompassing,"  she  said.  "It 
helps  create  a  desired  image, 
which  as  an  artist  I  must  do.  1 
try  to  see  relationships  t)etween 


a  lot  of  things,  and  to  explore 
new  relationships.  Finally,  I  try 
to  help  people  see  things  they 
might  not  have  seen  before." 

She  takes  the  universal,  often 
unseen,  and  makes  It  Individ- 
ual, prompting  the  audience  to 
think  "of  course,  why  didn't  I 
think  of  that?"  At  Williams. 
Cummings  hopes  to  allow  the 
dancers  to  find  in  themselves 
what  they  have  taken  for 
granted  or  overlooked. 

"As  a  teacher  I  want  to  share 
ideas."  she  explains.  "The  per- 
formance will  not  be  a  tradi- 
tional dance  movement.  I'll 
work  with  what  the  students 


at  Williams  preparing  a  piece  for 

(Ruderman) 

already  have;  if  there  is  mean- 
ing in  their  movements,  it  will 
come  to  life  on  stage." 

For  Cummings  all  movement 
has  meaning;  practice  and 
repetition  lead  to  the  eventual 
moment  when  everything 
"clicks,"  and  effortless  grace 
shines  through.  "One  day  you 
find  precision,  and  It's  all  worth- 
while. The  practice— the  exact 
focused  energy  leading  to  direct 
movement— it  becomes  clear 
and  communicative.  Simplic- 
ity; the  body  working  at 
optimum— that's  what  we  all 
seek  In  some  way." 
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Arts  in  View 


The  Latin  American  Arts  Festival  starts  Thurs- 
day, January  19,  with  a  dance  featuring  Junior 
Vega  and  his  Latin  American  All-Stars.  The  festi- 
val, sponsorcHl  by  the  Student  Activities  Board 
(SAB),  will  include  a  dance  performance  and  a 
concert  with  jazz  artist  Paquito  D'Rivera.  Thurs- 
day's dance  will  be  held  in  the  north  Baxter  dining 
room  and  tickets  cost  $2.50.  Paquito  D'Rivera  will 
perform  at  Chapin  on  Monday  January  23.  D'Riv- 
era was  a  member  of  the  Cuban  National  Jazz 
Group,  Irakere,  until  he  defected  to  the  United 
States  in  1980.  Since  then  he  has  cut  several 
records  with  CBS-Columbia.  SAB  Business  Man- 
ager Gary  Selinger  calls  the  concert,  "a  unique 
opportunity  to  see  someone  who's  going  to  be  big 
in  jazz  in  the  next  few  years."  Tickets  for  D'Riv- 


era are  $3.50.  Friday  night  a  Latin  American 
modern  dance  group,  Barrunto  will  perform  in 
Lasell  Gym.  Barrunto  is  a  multi-ethnic  network 
of  political  dancers  and  choreographers  which 
creates  dances  about  people's  struggles  against 
oppression.  The  8:00  p.  m.  concert  is  free  of 
charge.  There  is  a  combination  ticket  available 

for  both  the  concert  and  the  dance  for  $5.00 

Mummenshanz  January  24.  The  Swiss  mime  and 
mask  troupe,  known  for  its  amazing  costume 
design  and  dancing  ability  will  perform  at  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theater.  Tickets  went  on  sale 

yesterday Thursday  night  marks  the 

opening  of  First  Assault,  a  two-act  play  by  David 
Latham  '86.  Latham  is  directing  the  play  which 
will  be  performed  in  the  Studio  Theater  at  8  p.  m. 
January  19.20  and  21. 


Burton  leads  dance  to  new  heights 


Continued  from  Page  3 

Not  surprisingly,  the  only  real 
limit  on  dancing  at  Williams  is 
the  competition  of  other  activi- 
ties; finding  time  to  pursue 
dance  is  a  task  in  itself. 

"Dance  is  a  major  commit- 
ment when  groups  come  in,  ' 
said  Michael  Constantino  '85. 
"And  when  dance  concerts  are 
scheduled,  we'll  wind  up  spend- 
ing two  or  three  hours  every  day 
in  the  studio  and  gym." 

'it's  a  very  big  commit- 
ment," explains  Rumi  Kurosaki 
'85,  "but  you  get  a  great  deal  out 

of  it.  " 

Performances  are  rare, 
occurring  this  year  in  January, 
February,  and  later  in  the 
spring.  The  Spring  Dance  Con- 
cert is  an  eclectic  performance, 
featuring  pieces  of  many  styles 
and  from  many  sources.  Stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike  are 
invited  to  contribute  pieces  to 
the  concert,  which  is  the  tradi- 


tional  highlight   of  the  dance 
year. 

Another  dance  tradition  is  the 
senior  dance  concert.  This  year 
Will  McClaren  '84  is  creating 
"Tarantella,"  a  jjerformance  in 
dance  theater.  The  show,  which 
features  seven  student  dancers 
in  addition  to  McClaren,  is  the 
choreographer's  "testament  to 
the  possibilities  of  human 
redemption." 

In  January,  resident  Cum- 
mings  plans  to  put  together  a 
piece  on  "strategies  ".  The  piece 
will  be  performed  Tuesday. 
January  24  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the 
upper  Lasell  gym. 

As  a  weak  sister  to  the  other 
more  established  art  depart- 
ments, dance  has  often  been  left 
out  of  campus  programs.  To 
compensate  for  this,  dancers 
have  been  tying  to  organize 
cooperative  performances.  "I'd 
love  to  work  with  the  Theater 


and  Art  departments. "said 
Burton.  "We're  moving  in  the 
right  direction  now,  working 
with  the  strong  foundation  that 
(former  Coordinator)  Joy 
Dewey  laid  here.  The  students 
are  very  interested  in 
learning— it's  a  positive  atmos- 
phere for  growth." 

With  Burton's  tutelage  and 
the  Dance  Society's  enthusi- 
asm, the  leotard  is  taking  leaps 
and  bounds  at  Williams.  Though 
small  in  number,  lacking  ade- 
quate facilities  ("I  hit  my  arms 
on  the  ceiling  when  I  jump  in  the 
studio, "laments  Dance  Society 
Co-prsident  Ted  Thompson 
'85.),  and  starved  for  publicity, 
the  dancers  move  spritely 
onward. 

"It  comes  down  to  personal 
initiative."  says  Lewis. 
"There's  not  much  status,  and 
there's  a  lot  of  work,  but  there's 
spirit  and  good  times,  too." 
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WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-6081  8  am-11  pm  Th-Sal 

Super  Beer  Specials 

Hamm's  &  Hamm's  Light         $5.99/case  +  dep 
Red,  White  &  Blue  $6.99/case  +  dep 

Henninger  Imported  Beer     $12.99/case  +  dep 

Many  Other  Imported  Beer  Specials 

Breckenridge 

4-litre  jug  wines  $4.99  each 


GRADUATE  STUDIES  IN 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Basic  Medical  Science  Department 

Active  Research  Programs 

Seeking  Qualified  Applicants 

Tuition  and  Stipend  Support 
Available 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 


Graduate  Committee 

Department  of  Physiology 

Albany  Medical  College 

Albany.  N.Y.  12208 

(518-445-5651) 


"CROSSWORD 
by  Gregory  Smith 

Across 

1  Aim 

5  Bulgarian  river 
10  Strikerbreaker 

14  As  to 

15  Hindu  principle  of  life 

16  Conclusion 

17  Collection    of    short    stories 
including     Banal     Story" 

20  Urging 

21  Empty 

22  Tot's  taboo 

23  Weapon  of  the  Middle  Ages 
25  Committees 

28  Pitcher's  faux  pas 

29  West 

32  Items    for    certain    sleeves 

33  Class 

34  Rev.  group 

35  Novel  for  a   "lost    generation 

39  Far  to  the  left 

40  Cryptographer  of  note 

41  Network,  as  of  nerves 

42  Ego's  counterparts 

43  Sahara  bread 

44  Red-brown  horse 

46  Dossier 

47  Indonesian  isle 

48  Turkic  language 
51  Cleanse 

55  Novel  dedicated  to  G. 
A.  Pfeitfer 

58  Less  than  well  done 

59  Muse  of  poetry 

60  Afternoon  soirees 

61  Cupid 

62  Pickett  s  President 

63  Peon 

Down 

1  Cripple:  coll. 

2  Individual 

3  River  for  Florence 

4  Indecency 

5  Morning  prayers 

6  Race:  comb,  form 

7  Something  in  the  air 

8  Greek  letter 

9  Emmet 


10  Cake,  in  Canterbury 

11  Stupor 

12  Arabian  port 

13  Agent  of  ruin 

18  Joss,  eg. 

19  Woven  osiers 

23  Billiards  shot 

24  Voice 

25  Father:  comb,  form 

26  Pined 

27  Requirements 

28  Light  wood 

29  Marner,  for  one 

30  Ridge 

31  Artist  s  need 
33  Menu 

36  Man  in  blue 

37  Short  fiber 

38  Vex 

44  Brazilian  coffee  port 

45  Hodgepodge 

46  Tokens 

47  Language  of  Kashmir 

48  Weight  allowance 

49  Distant 

50  Tropical  tuber 

51  Pole,  eg. 

52  Mars 

53  Gov't  agt. 

54  Verb  for  Ovid 

56  Ere  thought  could 

Itself     with 

speech    Tennyson 

57  Baseball  stat 


Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 

Would  like  to  speak  with  Seniors  interested  in 

Financial  Analyst 

positions  in 

Investment  Banking 

Interviews 

will  be  held 

February  13,  1984 

at  the  Office  of  Career  Counseling 

Candidates  are  encouraged  to  submit  resumes  in  advance 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets 
Investment  Banking  Division 
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Pomilla  prioritized  transfer  system 
ready  to  go  for  sophomores,  juniors 


by  R.  DeMott 

This  year  when  upperclassmen  ask  to  transfer 
their  house  affiliation,  they  will  find  that  a  new 
system  has  been  implemented  to  accomodate 
transfers.  Passed  last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life,  the  new  system  is  a  priorit- 
ized lottery  system  which  awards  points  for  var- 
ious housing  circumstances.  Students  are  then 
given  priority  by  the  number  of  points  that  they 
have. 

"The  prioritized  lottery  system  is  something 
that  was  student  initiated,  and  we  see  it  as  a  posi- 
tive influence,"  said  Dean  Mary  Kenyatta. 
Known  as  the  Pomilla  Proposal,  the  prioritized 
lottery  system  was  suggested  by  a  group  of  stu- 
dents organized  by  Paul  Pomilla  *84. 

"When  CUL  adopted  the  system,  they  decided 
that  the  first  class  to  use  the  new  system  would  be 
the  Class  of  '86,"  Kenyatta  said.  She  added  that  it 
had  seemed  unfair  to  include  the  Class  of  '85  since 
thay  had  not  Icnown  of  the  change  in  systems  when 
they  went  through  freshmen  inclusion.  This 
means,  however,  that  the  old  system  will  have  to 
operate  alongside  the  new  one  this  year  to  talce 
care  of  transfers  from  both  classes. 

Within  the  Pomilla  Proposal,  points  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  class  and  freshman  inclu- 
sion results.  Sophmores  will  get  one  point,  com- 
pared to  four  for  juniors.  Students  stuck  in  their 
fifth  choice  house  will  get  eight  points,  those  in 
their  fourth  choice  six  points,  etc. 

Computer  set  to  go 

The  computer  program  which  directs  the  new 
system  was  written  by  Mark  Rice  '84.  Rice  said 
that  his  program  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  files  the  students  who  wish  to  transfer  and 
the  housing  available.  The  second  part  takes 
account  of  the  students  preferences.  This  part 
also  arranges  group  transfers,  which  have  been 


limited  to  pairs  of  students  this  year.  The  final 
part  calculates  each  student's  points  and 
transfers  them  to  the  new  housing. 

Some  special  features  built  in  by  Rice  will  not 
be  used  immediately  but  can  be  added  at  the  des- 
cretion  of  the  Deans  and  CUL.  These  include  a 
method  of  regulating  the  sex  ratio  and  class  ratio 
of  each  house. 

Asked  about  the  fairness  of  the  system  to  a 
student  who  wishes  to  transfer  out  of  a  high  inclu- 
sion choice,  Kenyatta  replied,  "it's  risky,  but  no 
more  risky  than  the  old  system.  We  assume  that 
the  people  who  want  to  transfer  are  really  in  a  bad 
situation  and  they  want  to  get  out." 

Changed  f  rosh  inclusion 

Kenyatta  also  related  the  change  in  preference 
at  last  year's  freshmen  inclusion  to  the  new 
transfer  system,  which  was  passed  before  inclu- 
sion. Statistics  show  that  last  year  the  popularity 
of  Mission  Park  as  a  first  choice  dropped  substan- 
tially, while  that  of  Dodd-Tyler  and  the  Berkshire 
Quad  went  up. 

The  popularity  of  Mission  as  a  fifth  choice 
almost  doubled,  however,  while  the  Berkshire 
Quad  dropped  tremendously  as  a  fifth  choice. 
Another  notable  difference  was  that  last  year  7 
percent  of  students  received  their  last  choice, 
compared  to  1  percent  for  the  year  before. 

Kenyatta  said  that  part  of  the  reason  that  this 
change  took  place  is  because  students  actually 
put  down  their  choices  in  the  order  that  they 
desired,  and  did  not  count  on  transfering  later. 
"Now  we  assume  that  the  places  they  choose  are 
where  they  really  want  to  be,"  she  said.  "The 
numbers  picking  Mission  is  a  true  indication  we 
think." 

Before  the  new  transfer  system  passed,  stu- 
dents did  not  worry  as  much  about  their  inclusion 
choices,  Kenyatta  added. 


Young  views  rights 


Continued  from  Page  1 
much  room  left  in  the  field,  not 
much    uncommitted    territory 
out  there." 

Since  Jackson  has  never  run 
for  a  government  office  t)efore, 
he  needs  to  work  hard  for  funds 
and  delegates,  as  Jimmy  Carter 
did  in  1976,  Young  said. 
"There's  a  certain  charisma 
that's  not  transferable  without 
organization,"  he  added. 

Young  also  said  he  doubted 
Jackson's  campaign  would  help 
spur  a  successful  voter  registra- 
tion campaign  among  blacks.  "I 
haven't  seen  It,"  Young  said.  "A 
presidential  campaign  is  not  a 
way  to  organize  people  to  vote." 

Young  said  he  wants  to 
remain  uncommitted  to  any  one 
of  the  Democratic  candidates 
but  "will  be  friendly  to  all.. .I'd 
be  happy  to  see  any  of  them  as 
President." 

When  asked  if  he  himself  had 
any  aspirations  to  the  Presid- 
ency, Young  said  "no,  I  don't 
think  I  have  those  kinds  of 
hallucinations." 

Rights  struggle  mirrored 

In  his  prepared  lecture. 
Young  said  the  civil  rights 
struggle  that  occurred  in  the 
1960s  in  the  United  States  is 
being  duplicated  in  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  includ- 
ing El  Salvador,  Nicaraugua, 
Lebanon  and  South  Africa. 

"When  people  begin  to  get 
confidence  in  themselves,  when 
they  begin  to  see  themselves  as 
somelxxly,  as  God's  children, 
then  you've  got  problems," 
Young  said. 


Young  said  that  racial  ten- 
sions have  been  eased  in  the 
South  because  whites  were 
eventually  made  willing  to  rec- 
ognize blacks'  civil  rights  and 
right  to  participate  in  the  econ- 
omy, thus  ushering  in  a  new  age 
of  prosperity  for  both. 

Likewise,  revolutions  in 
Lebanon,  El  Salvador,  Nicarau- 
gua and  Zimbabwe  (formerly 
Rhodesia)  have  all  l)een expres- 
sions of  a  similar  desire  for 
peace  and  basic  human  rights, 
Young  said.  He  said  the  U.S. 
government  has  often  thwarted 
such  movements  because  of  ill- 
founded  suspicions  that  they  are 
solely  Communist-inspired. 

Religious  revolutionaries 

He  said  this  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  Rhodesian  revolution 
was  led  by  Protestant,  U.S.- 
educated  intellectuals  and  that 
the  Central  Americans  have 
been  led  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Young  said  he  was  confident 
that  negotiated  political  settle- 
ments and  non-violent  activism 
would  ultimately  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  securing  peace  and 
democracy,  especially  in 
Lebanon  and  Poland. 

"There  have  been  100  new 
nations  formed  since  1948,  and 
all  but  a  dozen  hapi)ened  non- 
violently,"  Young  said. 

Young  also  said  he  was  confi- 
dent about  the  U.S.'  role  in  the 
world.  "Overwhelmingly  the 
freedom  of  the  world  is  some- 
thing we  have  advanced.  Occa- 
sionally we  get  t)ogged  down." 


OCC  introduces  students    Panel  discusses  arms  race 
to  social  change  careers 


by  John  McDermott 

Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  Class 
of  1983  was  employed  in  busi- 
ness by  Thanksgiving,  just  five 
months  after  graduation,  a  sur- 
vey by  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling  reported.  Trends 
show  that  the  percentage  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on. 

This  week,  OCC's  newly- 
formed  Social  Change  Commit- 
tee goes  to  work  to  make 
students  aware  of  other,  non- 
traditional  careers.  On  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Baxter  Hall  will 
l)e  the  center  of  the  committee's 
conference,  titled  "Different 
Futures:  A  Conference  on 
Careers  in  Social  Change." 

"It  will  offset  the  misconcep- 
tion that  we  are  channelling  stu- 
dents into  banking  jobs  in  New 
York,"  said  committee  coordi- 
nator Cindy  Drinkwater  '81,  an 
OCC  counselor. 

The  conference  will  also  give 


seniors  and  summer  job- 
seekers  opportunities  to  inter- 
view with  organizations  such  as 
9to5— The  Organization  for 
Women  Office  Workers,  the 
Massachusetts  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  committee  was  organized 
in  response  to  an  all-campus 
survey  on  the  subject  of  social 
change  late  last  year.  Drink- 
water  said  that  more  than  100  of 
the  125  responses  were  positive 
atK)ut  social  change  careers. 

"Not  suprisingly,  there  has 
been  a  decline  of  interest  over 
the  last  few  years,  but  the  inter- 
est is  still  there,"  she  said. 

First  annual  conference 

This  weekend's  conference, 
the  first  of  its  kind  at  Williams, 
was  planned  by  the  committee 
and  funded  by  OCC.  Rhoda  Kar- 
patkin,  executive  director  of 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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pie  choose  hedonism  in  response  to  these  psycho- 
logical pressures. 

"Deterrance  is  a  state  of  mind  that  has  never 
failed,"  declared  Capt.  James  T.  Bush  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Information.  "The  Soviet  Union 
has  not  attacked  the  U.S.  We  -think  that  our 
nuclear  arsenal  has  stopped  them." 

Bush,  recently  retired  from  the  Navy,  pointed 
out  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  has  deterred 
the  Soviets,  and  that  if  they  do  attack,  we  will 
never  know  why. 

The  new  U.S.  weapons  systems  are  less  deter- 
ing  than  the  old.  Bush  said.  The  MX  missile  is 
destabilizing  because  the  Reagan  administration 
has  not  made  the  missiles  invulnerable  to  a  first 
strike.  This  creates  an  impression  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  survive  a  first  strike  t)ecause  we  are 
going  to  strike  first.  Bush  explained. 

A  necessary  threat 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Henry 
E.  Catto  Jr.  '52  said  that  the  Soviets  must  be 
checked  by  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation. 

"We  must  t>e  able  to  respond  appropriately  to 
aggressive  action  and  keep  our  forces  strong  so 
that  our  actions  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  bluff, 
"  Catto  declared. 

He  said  that  the  Soviets  are  currenty  in  a  posi- 
tion analagous  to  that  of  the  Axis  of  World  War  II. 


The  Soviets,  according  to  Catto,  view  nuclear 

weapons    as  •militarUy  and  politically   useful 

tools"    while  the    U.S.    sees    them    as    purely 
defensive. 

"Devastating"  effects 

The  spiritual  and  economic  effects  of  the  Arms 
race  are  "devastating  our  society  and  distorting 
our  economy... permanently,"  said  Reverend 
John  A  Collins,  a  director  of  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned.  He  condemned  the  current  adminis- 
tration for  putting  us  on  what  he  called  a  "war 
budget"  by  transferring  money  from  social  pro- 
grams to  military  ones. 

The  military  spending  also  creates  jobs  that  are 
capital  intensive,  as  opposed  to  labor  intensive, 
and  money  spent  for  such  things  as  ammunition, 
A-bombs  and  nerve  gas  is  not, recycled  through 
the  economy,  he  said. 

'  'The  arms  race  is  bringing  out  the  worst  in  both 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.,"  Collins  said.  "It's  rid- 
iculous to  think  that  a  pornographer's  job  does  not 
affect  him;  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  a  pimp's 
does  not  affect  him;  and  so  it  is  with  an  arms 
race." 

Stephen  T.  Ross  '59,  a  professor  of  strategy  at 
the  Newport  .Naval  War  College,  argued  against  a 
nuclear  freeze,  saying  that  it  is  not  true  that 
"beneath  a  KGB  agent  or  a  Marxist  Beaurocrat 
does  beat  the  heart  of  an  Iowa  Republican." 


False  alarms  rile  freshmen 
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"At  first,  people  just  got  a 
kick  out  of  seeing  other  people 
come  out  all  the  time,"  said 
Sage  C  resident  Geoff  Smith  '87. 

"People  don't  realize  how 
serious  it  is;  it's  a  problem  of 
stupidity,"  said  Carol  Riccardi 
'85,  a  JA  in  Williams  D. 

Only  one  person  has  been 
caught  for  pulling  an  alarm. 
The  student  will  probably  be 
placed  on  probation,  Colby  said. 

"I  want  to  catch  somebody.  If 
I  catch  somebody,  my  presump- 
tion would  be  to  ask  for  dismis- 
sal from  the  College,"  he  said. 
"Several  years  ago  someone 
was  expelled  for  a  fire  safety 
infraction,"  he  added. 

Sage  B  and  C  fined 

During  the  semester  Colby 
wrote  two  letters  to  freshmen 


and  J  As  about  the  issue,  and  had 
a  meeting  with  Quad  JAs  after 
two  extinguishers  were  shot  off 
between  Sage  B  and  C.  Several 
people  became  ill  and  one  was 
sent  to  the  infimary  because  of 
that  incident,  Colby  said. 

"Refilling  the  two  extin- 
guishers and  the  massive  clea- 
nup cost  $270.54.  "  he  added.  The 
entries  were  each  assessed 
fines  of  $50,  the  automatic  fine 
for  unnecessarily  setting  off  a 
fire  alarm,  Colby  noted.  The  two 
entries  will  pay  the  entire 
$370.54. 

After  so  many  false  alarms 
students  stopped  leaving  the 
buildings,  so  Security  was 
forced  to  begin  knocking  on 
doors  to  make  sure  people  went 
out,  Colby  said.  He  added  that 
he  will  call  students  in  for  a  dis- 
cussion and  "may  well  take  dis- 


ciplinary action"  if  they  are 
caught  remaining  inside 
buildings. 

Only  two  alarms  have  gone  off 
since  Winter  Study  began.  Stu- 
dents attributed  the  absence  of 
alarms  to  the  Deans'  letters  and 
to  peer  pressure. 

Threatened  dismissal 

"Dean  Colby  threatened  dis- 
missal for  at  least  a  semester  if 
someone  was  caught,"  said 
Mark  van  Norman  '85,  a  JA  in 
Sage  D. 

"That  threat  and  pressure 
from  people  to  stop  it  worked," 
said  Pat  Connors  '85,  also  a  JA 
in  Sage  D. 

Despite  the  recent  drop  in  the 
number  of  false  alarms,  new 
fire  equipment  which  has 
greater  deterrence  will  be 
installed  in  the  Freshman  Quad, 
said  Colby  . 


Dean  Colby  has  warned  freshmen  and  JAs  that  anyone  caught  doing 
this  will  be  placed  on  probation  and  possibly  dismissed.! Rudernnan) 
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College  hopes  to  rescue 
old  farm  from  developer 

by  Stuart  Smith 

Williams  College  has  been  informed  it  has  30  days  to  try  to 
block  the  proposed  sale  of  Mount  Hope  Farm,  a  1000-acre  tract 
formerly  owned  by  the  college,  to  an  outside  developer. 

August  E.  Mansker  informed  College  officials  on  Jan.  6  that  he 
intended  to  sell  the  property,  which  he  purchased  from  the  Col- 
lege in  1978  for  $850,000,  to  Carley  Capital  Co.,  a  development 
group  based  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1978  sale,  Williams  has  30days  in  which 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  wishes  to  repurchase  the  property, 
which  encompasses  over  1000  acres  on  the  south  side  of 
Williamstown. 

According  to  College  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  William  S. 
Reed,  the  administration's  next  move  "will  be  in  court  to  get  the 
30  day  clock  on  the  sale  stopped."  Reed  said  the  College  exp)ects 
a  decision  on  its  request  for  a  court  order  on  Tuesday  or  Friday. 
An  extension  of  the  30  day  period,  which  began  on  Jan.  6,  "will 
force  the  other  group  to  spell  out  what  it  intends  to  do  with  the 
property  before  Williamstown's  Zoning  Board,  '  Reed  added. 
Both  the  College  and  Williamstown  residents  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  development  of  the  property 
could  alter  the  rural  atmosphere  of  Williamstown. 

The  College  first  purchased  the  farm  and  mansion  (which  it 
used  for  conferences  and  special  receptions )  in  1963,  but  sold  it  to 
Mansker  later  because  its  operating  expenses  were  generating 
an  annual  deficit  of  $100,000. 

President  Chandler  pointed  out  in  a  Jan.  11  letter  to  faculty 
and  staff  that  "the  College's  principal  purpose  in  acquiring 
Mount  Hope  was  to  prevent  uses... that  could  have  diminished 
the  attractiveness  of  Williamstown  as  a  setting  for  the  College. " 
If  the  College  does  decide  to  buy  back  the  property.  Reed  said 
there  are  "differing  opinions  on  what  price  the  College  would 
have  to  pay.  If  Carley's  offer  is  legitimate  we  would  have  to 
match  it,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is." 
A  group  of  alumni  made  a  bid  for  the  farm,  which  they  planned 
to  donate  to  the  College,  but  at  the  last  minute  they  were  outbid 
by  the  developer.  Chandler  said. 


Mount  Hope  Farm  owner  August  Mansker  has  told  the  College  it  has 
30  days  to  try  and  save  the  mansion  and  1 000-acre  farm  from  being 
sold  to  an  out-of-town  developer. 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 
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OCC  presents  social  change 


Continued  from  Page  5 
Consumers  Union,  (publishers 
of  Consumer's  Reports)  will 
give  the  Iceynote  address  Fri- 
day. A  total  of  17  social  change 
organizations,  from  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens to  the  New  Alchemy  Insti- 
tute, will  be  represented. 
Drinkwater  said  the  conference 
will  become  an  annual  event. 

"Social  change  is  not  an  over- 
tly political  thing,"  said  com- 
mittee   member   Doug   Hoffer 


'85.  "It's  an  attempt  to  spend 
your  life  or  part  of  your  life 
working  directly  with  people, 
rather  than  removing  your- 
self." The  Social  Change 
Committee  consists  of  ten 
upperclassmen  with  various 
majors,  backgrounds  and 
career  goals.  Hoffer,  a  political 
science  major,  is  considering 
working  in  public  interest  law. 
At  32,  he  has  worked  with  many 
social  change  organizations. 


"There  isn't  a  lot  of  exposure 
to  misery  and  poverty,"  Hoffer 
said  of  Williams.  "We  live  in  a 
society  that  values  money.  We 
must  inject  a  degree  of  huma- 
ness  into  it.  It's  just  a  matter  of 
priorities. 

"One  group  of  students  is 
active  politically,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Disarmament  Forum 
and  what  they're  doing  this  wee- 
kend. It's  a  very  good  example 
of  politics  in  action,"  he  said. 


Bush,  Miller  debate  freeze 


Continued  from  Page  1 

"the  only  talk  that  doesn't  require  definition.  All 
other  arms  control  measures  require  that  defini- 
tion to  determine  what  will  be  included." 

A  freeze,  he  said,  would  also  "freeze  the  think- 
ing that  goes  into  the  building  of  these  weapons, 
and  thus  prevent  the  wasting  of  the  talent  of  this 
country," 

Freeze  Is  bad  policy 

Miller  argued  the  opposite  stance,  saying  that  a 
freeze  is  bad  nuclear  weapons  policy,  bad  arms 
control  policy  and  bad  for  American  national 
security  interests. '  'The  U.S.  must  be  able  to,  and 
be  seen  to  be  able  to  retaliate  against  any  agres- 
sor"  he  said. 

"We  have  an  adversary  capable  of  a  wide  range 
of  attacks,  and  deterrence  thus  must  be  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  cost  of  agression  exceeds  its 
benefits,"  he  added. 

The  freeze,  he  argued,  would  quantify  the  exist- 
ing strategic  imbalance  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  "Two  of  the  three  legs  of  our  strategic 
triad— air  and  land  based  weapons— would  be 
checkmated,  and  the  Soviets  would  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  anti-submarine  warfare"  thus 
reducing  its  effectiveness  and  credibility. 

Asked  later  if  there  was  not  now  strategic  par- 
ity between  the  two  superpowers.  Miller  said 
there  are  several  significant  areas  where  there 
are  imbalances.  "Strategic  parity  is  a  point  in 
space,"  he  added,  "our  weaknesses  if  unad- 
dressed  would  leave  us  in  an  inferior  position." 

"Seal  existing  imbalance" 

Miller  also  emphasized  that  the  freeze  would 
"irreversibly  seal  the  existing  nuclear  imbal- 


ance, and  hence  leave  the  Soviets  with  no  incen- 
tive to  negotiate  reductions.  Only  when  they  are 
convinced  we  are  committed  to  equality  will  they 
negotiate." 

The  challenge,  he  concluded,  is '  'to  our  heads  as 
well  as  to  our  hearts.  The  intentions  of  the  freeze 
are  noble,  but  the  U.S.  must  have  an  accurate  and 
credible  deterrent." 

In  rebuttal  Bush  said  he  was  confident  that 
American  negotiators  would  achieve  a  freeze  that 
was  in  America's  best  interest,  adding  "I  have 
faith  that  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  a  treaty  that 
did  not  protect  the  security  of  the  U.S." 

In  response  to  another  question  from  the 
audience.  Miller  said  he  does  not  think  the 
U.S.S.R.  feels  It  must  deter  the  U.S.  "The  current 
U.S.  military  buildup  In  response  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  first  strike  capability  Is  not  nearly 
enough  to  pose  a  first  strike  threat  Itself, ' '  he  said. 

Differing  outlooks 

Pershing  Two  missiles,  he  added,  cannot  reach 
Soviet  missile  silos  and  thus  are  not  a  first  strike 
weapon  either.  Miller  emphasized  that  the  differ- 
ing outlooks  of  the  two  sides  are  reflected  In 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  well.  "The  War- 
saw Pact  doesn't  fear  an  attack  from  NATO,"  he 
said.  "NATO  Is  arranged  on  defensive  lines  of 
battle,  while  the  Warsaw  Pact  constantly  practi- 
ces offensive  manuevers." 

Miller  said  In  conclusion  "we  seek  no  conquest, 
we  seek  no  war.  We  do  seek  to  prevent  those  who 
threaten  our  values  with  military  force.  Deter- 
rence may  be  the  worst  way  to  keep  the  peace, 
except  — as  Winston  Churchill  said  of 
democracy— for  the  alternatives  to  It." 


Levis 


Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


comins  soon  u  <Wi[[uun.  truMti 


on 


rightto  Kour  door 


*  hot  bagels  in  five  different  flavors 
regular,  garlic,  sesame,  onion,  cinammon  raisin 
with  your  choice  of  either  cream  cheese  or  butter 


Bagels  will  come  to  a  dorm  near  you 
between  9  and  12  monday  thru  thursday 

for  snacks  info  contact  Orrin  (2620)  or  Scott  (458-3669) 


8  students 
selected  as 
Washington 
Mead  interns 


Eight  students  have  been 
chosen  to  participate  In  the 
1984  Mead  Fund  for  Gover- 
ment  Internship  Program,  the 
Office  of  Career  Counseling 
announced  this  week.  Given  as 
a  gift  to  the  college  in  1951.  the 
fund  is  "used  to  improve  the 
quality  of  leadership  in  ser- 
vice to  government,"  accord- 
ing to  the  college  catalogue. 

The  students  were  chosen  by 
a  faculty  committee  organized 
by  OCC,  which  administers 
the  Mead  Fund.  The  award 
consists  primarily  of  a  letter  of 
recommendation,  used  by 
recipients  to  help  get  a  job  in 
some  arm  of  government. 
Monetary  awards  are  also 
available  for  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need, 
either  by  being  on  financial  aid 
or  by  taking  a  volunteer  job 
and  qualifying  for  a  grant  to 
work. 

The  award  is  available  to 
sophomores  and  juniors  only, 
and  is  administered  annually. 
Michele  Colocci  '85,  Timothy 
Franks  '86,  Christopher 
Harned  '85,  Alison  Holt  '86, 
Richard  Miller  '86,  Susan  .Nar- 
kewlcz  '85,  Franz  Schneider- 
man  '85,  and  Floyd  Short  '85 
are  this  year's  winners. 

—  Martita  llcii 


Women  pucksters  take  second    Track 


by  Tom  Duinphy 

The  women's  hockey  team 
placed  .second  in  the  Molly  Stark 
Tournament  held  at  Middlebury 
this  past  weekend.  The  showing 
brings  their  season  record  to 
two  wins  and  two  losses.  The 
strong  performance  surprised 
many,  but  not  coach  Dave 
Scheibe  '86.  Scheibe  credited 
Williams'  success  to  the  team's 
ability  to  pull  together  at  key 
times. 

Hamilton  Upset  4-3 

In  the  opening  game  of  the 
tournament.  Williams  beat 
Hamilton  4-3  on  the  strength  of 

SQUASH 


two  Jeanette  Hazelton  '85 goals. 
Williams  opened  up  a  2-0  lead  on 
scores  by  Lisa  Marr  '86  and 
Hazelton.  Hamilton  responded 
with  a  goal  to  cut  the  lead  to  2-1. 
Beth  Ebel  '86  put  Williams  back 
up  by  two  late  in  the  second 
period.  Hamilton  pulled  within 
one  goal,  only  to  be  scored  upon 
by  Hazelton  once  again.  Laura 
Ryan  '85  and  Ebel  assisted  on 
the  goal  which  put  the  game  out 
of  reach.  Hamilton  scored  a 
meaningless  goal  late  In  the 
game  to  make  the  final  score  4-3 

Colby  Takes  Title 

Williams'  success    was    cut 


short  by  Colby  College  in  the 
final  game  9-0.  Williams  fell 
behind  early  and  never  reco- 
vered against  New  England 
powerhouse  Colby.  Williams 
goalie  Debbie  Bernheimer  '86 
was  outstanding  in  the  net, 
repeatedly  denying  the  ons- 
laught of  the  Colby  skaters.  Des- 
pite fine  performances  by  Alice 
Comiskey  '84  and  Marr.  Willi- 
ams could  not  get  onto  the 
scoreboard. 

Williams  will  face  a  physical 
RPI  club  at  home  on  Tuesday  at 
7p.m.  and  MIT  at  home  this 
Saturday. 


Continued  from  Page  8 

M.I.T.  In  Cambridge,  there  was 
a  highlight  for  the  Ephs.  Junior 
Paul  Toland  shattered  the 
school  record  for  the  high  jump 
by  clearing  6'7"and  thus  quali- 
fying for  Division  III  and  Div- 
ision I  New  Englands.  He 
surpassed    the   old   record   of 

6'6y2". 

The  Ephs'  next  meet  is  this 
Friday  night  at  home  against 
Albany  State  and  Springfield. 
Field  events  start  at  6:00  p.m. 
and  track  events  at  7:  30. 


Men's  squash 
still  unbeaten, 
post  two  wins 

The  men's  squash  team  won  twice  this  week, 
making  them  12-0  on  the  season.  Counting  the 
final  matches  of  last  year,  their  undefeated 
streak  is  fifteen  matches,  which  is  the  longest  in 
collegiate  squash. 

This  weekend  the  team  beat  Franklin  and  .Mar- 
shall 6-3  on  Friday.and  then  destroyed  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Pennsylvania  8-1  Saturday. 

The  Ephs'  Greg  Zaff  '84  is  the  number  one 
ranked  player  in  the  nation,  and  he.  along  with 
James  King  '84,  Thomas  Harrity  '84.  and  Ben 
Thompson  '85,  the  top  four  players,  are  all 
undefeated. 

The  Ephs  next  host  Yale  at  4:00  on  Friday. 

-Jo fin  Sthnfrr 


Women's  squash 
outlast  Panthers 
to  win  a  thriller 

At  Middlebury  on  Saturday,  the  women's 
squash  team  won  what  coach  Renzie  Lamb  called 
a  "nerve  ending,  nail  bitting"  match  4-3.  An  ear- 
lier match  at  Dartmouth  was  postponed  until 
Wednesday.  January  25  at  3: 00. 

Top  player  Cassie  Fisher  '84  won  as  did 
Amanda  Griggs  and  Carrie  Cento,  playing 
number  six  and  seven  repectively.  With  the  score 
3-3,  the  final  match  between  the  team's  fifth  play- 
ers was  the  tie-breaker.  Lisa  Scot  '84  lost  the  first 
two  games  before  fighting  back  to  take  the  third 
17-14.  She  breezed  through  the  fourth  game  to  tie 
the  match  and  then  struggled  to  a  17-16  final 
game,  final  match  win  which  gave  the  Ephs  the 
victory. 

The  team's  next  match  is  this  Wednesday  at 
home  against  Hamilton. 

-Jofxn  Scfiajer 


CLASSIFIEDS 

OPENING  10  to  1 ;  Student  info/ 
referral/listening  service  Open 
House  with  refreshments  Thurs- 
day 10  00  pm  Baxter  Hall 
Chaplain's  office 

MUSICAL-VOCAL  DIRECTOR 
to  work  with  stage  director  and 
cast  and  crew  of  young  teenag- 
ers on  a  production  of  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan's  The  Sorcerer,  June 
25-July  22.  1984  4  hrsperday.5 
days  a  week  for  4  weeks,  plus  3 
evening  performances  Salary 
$625  00  Call  Gail  Burns  at  458- 
3135  afternoons,  evenings  or 
weekends,  or  send  resume  to 
The  Burns  Summer  Learning 
Center  94  Cole  Ave.  William- 
stown  MA  01267 

SUMMER  TEACHING  JOBS  - 
Instructors  needed  for  remedial 
math,  reading,  writing  and 
French,  also  for  nature  study 
program  Experience  in  subject 
area  and  with  children  ages  7-14 
required  June  25-August  17. 
1984  Salary  $8  75  per  hour 
Send  resume  to  The  Burns 
Summer  Learning  Center.  94 
Cole  Ave  ,  Williamstown,  MA, 
01267:  or  call  458-3135  after- 
noons, evenings  and  weekends 


Yes,  We  Have 
"Trivial  Pursuit" 


enzis 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE.  INC-. 
WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS  01267 


Williams  Coffeehouse  Presents 

Mason  Daring  and  Jeanie  Stahl 

Creators  of  the  soundtrack  for  the  John  Sayles  film  Lianna 

In  Concert  Wednesday  January  25th  at  8:00  PM 

In  Brooks-Rogers  Hall,  Williams  College 

For  Info  call  458-3780  Admission  $3  or  $1  with  Williams  ID 


Don't  forget! 

The  second  CC 

student/faculty 

pizza  dinner, 

The  Log 

Tues.,  Jan.  24 

5:30-  7:30 


GRADUATE  STUDIES  IN  BIOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 


The  Department  of  Biology  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
offers  programs  leading  to  M  S.  and  Ph  D  degrees  in  Molecular. 
Cellular,  Developmental  or  in  Population  Biology 

Student  support  includes,  full  tuition  costs,  plus  a  stipend  of 
$7,000.  Well-qualified  students  will  be  considered  tor  an 
additional  $1,000  Rush  Rhees  Scholarship  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  address  below  or  calling 
(716)  275-3835. 


Graduate  Studies  m  Biology 

University  of  Rochester 

Department  of  Biology 

Rochester.  N  Y   14627 


THE  WILLIAIVIS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Hockey 

Middlebury  3.  Williams  2 
Williams  2,  New  England  College  1 

Men's  Basketball 

Springfield  64,  Williams  54   . 

Men's  Squash 

Williams  6,  Franklin  and  Marshall  3 
Williams  8.  U.  of  Pennsylvania  1 

Women's  Hockey 

Williams  4.  Hamilton  3 
Colby  9.  Williams  0 


Women's  Basketball 

Hamilton  59,  Williams  46 
Williams  72.  Middlebury  36 

Men's  Sunday  Night  Basketball  League 

Black  Magic  Plus  One  73. 

Tequila  Shots  65 
Eph  Slamma  Jamma  51 ,  Outpatients  26 
The  Logjams  37,  Beinedh  a  Gole  36 
NRPC  33,  Death  Squadron  30 
Town  and  Gown  64.  Clueless  47 


The  Williams  Record 
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Sports 


January  17,  1984 


Springfield  downs  Ephs  64-54    Pucksters  nip  N.E.C; 


Dave  Krupski  '84  goes  in  for  a  layup  in  the  basketball  team  s 64-54  loss  to  Springfield  Saturday.     (Khakee) 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

Though  the  men's  basketball 
squad  could  have  won.  it  was 
remarkable  that  they  even  had 
a  shot  at  beating  Springfield 
Saturday  night.  A  nationally- 
ranked  Division  II  team, 
Springfield  manhandled  the 
Ephs  on  both  the  offensive  and 
defensive  boards  en  route  to  a 
64-54  win  in  Lasell  (iymnasium. 

Springfield,  who  entered  the 
contest  with  an  8-1  record  and 
rankcKl  ninth  in  Division  II  polls, 
exhibited  a  disciplined,  bal- 
anced offensive  attack  and  a 
swarming,  tenacious  defense. 

The  Ephs  were  unable  to 
mount  any  sustained  offensive 
attack  against  Springfield  and 
then  compounded  their  offen- 
sive woes  by  continually  allow- 
ing their  opponents  second  and 
third  shots  on  the  other  end  of 
the  floor. 

Yet,  the  Ephs  went  into  the 
lockeroom  at  halftime  only 
down  by  seven  points,  32-25. 
While  the  Williams  ballplayers 
were  receiving  coach  Harry 
Sheehy's  instructions,  the  parti- 
san Williams  crowd  was  treated 
to  an  outstanding  performance 
by  an  unknown   "Junior  Eph',' 


Ephs  come  back 

In  the  second  half.  Sheehy's 
squad    started    playing    better 


man-to-man  defense,  and  grad- 
ually narrowed  the  Springfield 
margin. 

Co-captain  John  Mc.Nicholas 
'84  hit  a  jump  shot,  center  Dave 
Krupski  '84  scored  inside,  and 
then  co-captain  Art  Pidoriano 
'84  hit  from  the  outside  to  knot 
the  score  at  47-47  with  7: 10  left  in 
the  game. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  the 
Ephs  let  the  game  slip  away. 
Trailing  48-50.  they  missed  two 
shots  and  two  free  throws. 
Sheehy  commented  "We  had 
our  chances  with  the  score  50-48, 
but  those  missed  shots  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  the 
game.  We  could  have  gone  up 
54-50  instead  of  being  behind.  " 

After  the  Williams  scoring 
drought,  Springfield  coach  Dr. 
Edward  Bilik  put  his  team  into 
the  four  corners  delay  game. 
Forward  Dan  Czerapowicz  ran 
the  delay,  and  continually  pene- 
trated on  his  bigger,  but  slower 
opponents. 

The  Ephs  were  forced  to  foul, 
and  Springfield  converted  at  the 
free  throw  line,  while  Williams' 
shots  just  would  not  fall.  When 
Pidoriano  fouled  out  with  1:34 
left  in  the  game,  and  the  score 
60- .52.  the  game  was,  for  all  pur- 
poses, over. 


Hoopsters  rout  Panthers 
to  finish  third  in  tourney 

by  Mike  Best 

The  women's  basketball  team  destroyed  Middlebury  on  Sunday. 
72-36,  to  take  third  place  in  the  Molly  Stark  tournament  at 
Middlebury. 

The  Ephwomen  played  strong  defense  and  simply  ran  away  from 
Middlebury.  a  team  that  has  not  won  a  game  this  season.  The  Ephs 
had  already  beaten  the  Panthers  earlier  this  year. 

Williams  was  lead  by  another  strong  game  from  center  Jean 
Hakmiller  '86.  Hakmiller  scored  12  points  on  66' .  shooting,  after 
shooting  63' <  against  Skidmore  in  the  team's  last  game  before  the 
tournament  (last  Tuesday's  Dartmouth  game  was  cancelled). 

In  addition,  Hakmiller  combined  with  tri-captain  Kay  Lackey  '85 
for  21  rebounds  to  help  the  Ephwomen  control  the  ix)ards.  Tri 
captain  Tracy  Burrows  '84.  a  forward,  also  pitched  in  12  points. 

Loss  to  Hamilton 

In  Saturday's  first  round  action,  the  team  lost  to  a  strong  Hamil 
ton  squad,  .59-46.  The  Continentals  pulled  out  to  an  early  lead,  but 
Williams,  led  by  Denise  Saunders  '87,  pulled  to  within  five  to  end  the 
half  down  only  24-19. 

Hamilton  was  able  to  control  the  Ephs  in  the  second  half  and  build 
upon  their  lead  until  they  blew  the  game  open  in  the  late  going.  The 
loss  spoiled  a  solid  effort  by  Lackey,  who  had  15  points  and  eight 
rebounds,  leading  the  team  in  both  categories. 

The  FJphwomen  take  a  3-2  record  into  Wednesday's  rematch  with 
Hamilton  at  home. 


ECAC  honor 

Senior  co-captain  Art  Pido- 
riano was  named  last  week's 
E.C.A.C.  Division  III  Player  of 
the  Week  for  his  effort  in  the 
basketball  team's  impressive 
win  over  Union  on  January 
5th. 

Pidoriano,  a  6'2"  guard,  hit 
10  out  of  16  shots  from  the  floor 
and  10  of  13  from  the  free  throw 
line  for  30  point  in  the  72-66  vic- 
tory. 

-  Just  a  hit  short" 

Sheehy  characterized  his 
team's  effort  as  "just  a  bit  short 
in  all  aspe'cts  of  the  game.  "  He 
pointed  to  the  extraordinary 
athletic  ability  of  the  Spring- 
field squad  as  a  factor  in  the 
game,  but  also  noted.  "We 
didn't  get  good  games  from 
some  of  our  players... We  didn't 
shoot  very  well."  He  continued 
his  evaluation  of  his  team's  per- 
formance. 'On  defense,  we 
were  a  step  slow,  and  we  got  an 
old-fashioned  butt-kicking  on 
the  boards." 

I^idoriano  once  again  led  Eph 
scoring  with  22  points.  Krupski 
chipp)ed  in  13  while  Tim  Walsh 
'86  added  10.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  scale,  all  five  Springfield 
starters  were  in  double  figures. 

The  Ephs  will  try  to  regain 
their  winning  ways  when  they 
host  Trinity  tonight  at  8:00. 


fall  to  Panthers 


by  Paul  Meeks 

The  Williams  hockey  team  played  poorly  in  a  3-2  loss  at  Middleb- 
ury Wednesday,  but  recovered  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Chapman 
Rink  for  a  2-1  victory  over  New  England  College. 

Head  Coach  Bill  McCormick  said  the  home  win  was  the,  "t)est 
game  we've  played  all  year."  The  Ephmen  also  enjoyed  a  revenge 
factor  in  raising  their  record  to  .5-3-1,  as  New  England  had  emba- 
rassed  Williams  last  year  with  a  14-2  drubbing. 

Second  period  action 

New  England,  usually  a  finesse  team,  changed  their  strategy  and 
pounded  Williams  in  the  early  going.  Their  lone  goal  came  midway 
through  the  first  period. 

Williams  dominated  the  second  period,  .scoring  twice  and  shut- 
ting down  the  New  England  offense.  Brian  Rutledge'85,  who  has 
been  under  pressure  to  equal  his  fine  performance  of  last  season, 
ended  his  drought  with  a  beautiful  backhanded  goal  late  of  the 
period.  Joe  Sciacca  '86  was  given  an  assist  on  the  goal. 


Three  minutes  later,  Jeff  Potter  '85  stuffed  in  a  rebound,  assisted 
by  Chris  Traggio  *87  and  Rich  Jackson  '85. 

Senior  Dan  Finn  looked  sensational  in  net,  stopping  34  New  Eng- 
land shots.  Time  and  again  he  was  challenged  on  breakaways  and 
turned  them  away. 

The  game  was  a  physical  battle,  featuring  26: 13  in  penalties,  and 
junior  defensemen  Mark  Winters  and  Paul  Coleman  each  spent 
four  minutes  in  the  penalty  box. 

McCormick  cited  the  play  of  Rutledge,  Jackson,  Potter,  and  Finn 
as  key  to  the  victory  over  New  England.  The  defense  killed  12:  00  in 
penalties  without  allowing  a  power-play  goal,  including  some 
instances  when  Williams  had  to  fight  off  a  two-man  advantage. 


Panthers  win  3-2 

On  Wednesday,  the  squad  travelled  to  Middlebury;  after  the 
game  was  delayed  a  day  due  to  heavy  snowfall.  The  Williams- 
Middlebury  clash  has  always  been  a  bitter  rivalry.  This  year,  how- 
ever. Williams  fell  to  a  weak  Middlebury  team,  not  the  traditional 
Division  II  hockey  powerhouse  they  have  faced  in  the  past. 


Middlebury  scored  first  at  3:  .54  of  the  first  period.  Junior  defense- 
men  Mike  Uretsky  evened  the  game  less  than  a  minute  later 
assisted  by  wingers  Traggio  and  Jackson. 

The  Pant  hers  broke  the  deadlock  at  15: 41  of  the  same  period,  and 
added  an  insurance  goal  at  2: 08  of  the  third.  Left  winger  Dave  Fritz 
'86  scored  for  Williams  with  8:  lOleft  to  play,  with  assists  credited  to 
Rutledge  and  Sciacca.  The  3-2  loss  clearly  disappointed  the  coach- 
ing staff. 

McCormick  sees  the  next  few  games  as  an  uphill  climb  for  the 
team.  The  Ephmen  must  maintain  a  .500  average  to  make  the 
playoffs  at  the  season's  end. 

VVilliams  continues  its  homestand  on  Wednesday  against  Salem 
State. 


Runners  beat  Hamilton,  Union 

Co- captains 
lead  come- 
from-behind 
victory 


by  Chris  Stearns 

The  Men's  Winter  Track  team 
took  the  lead  with  only  three 
events  left  and  held  on  to  notch 
victories  over  Union  and  host 
Hamilton  on  PYiday.  The  Ephs 
racked  up  an  impressive  59 
points  to  Hamilton's  .52  and  the 
Dutchmen's  49. 

Senior  co  — captains  Bo 
Parker  and  Ted  Leon  stood  out. 
turning  in  stellar  performan- 
ces. Parker  qualified  for  the 
Division  III  .New  Englands  with 
a  sizzling  1:06.8  in  the  .500  and 
anchored  the  winning  3200 
meter  relay. 

Leon  placed  .second  in  the  400 
with  a  51.5  and  then  returned 


only  four  events  later  to  take 
another  second  in  the  300  and 
collect  a  desperately  needed 
three  points  to  keep  the  Ephs' 
hopes  alive.  Leon  then  came 
back  a  mere  two  events  later  to 
boost  the  tracksters  to  a  second 
place  finish  in  the  grueling  1600 
meter  relay. 

Despite  a  second  by  Brian 
Angle  '84  in  the  mile,  Kendall 
James'  third  in  the  highs,  a  vic- 
tory by  Bernie  Krause  in  the 
shot  put.  and  Leon's  second  in 
the  400  the  Ephs  were  in  last 
place. 

Meanwhile  Parker  and  Mark 
Rice  finished  first  and  fourth 
respectively  in  the  500  followed 
by  a  fourth  place  by  sophomore 
Clark  Otley  in  the  60  to  keep  the 
Ephs  in  the  running. 

Ephs  spring  to  life 

However,  the  Ephs'  forte  lies 
in  the  distance  events  and  they 
sprang  to  life  after  the  800  as 
Kevin  Jenkins  '85  and  Tom  Pin 
gree  '86  cruised  to  a  first  and 
third  finish.  Senior  Bennett  Yort 
coasted  to  victory  in  the  1000 
with  freshman  Mike  Coyne 
grabbing  fourth. 


Leon  then  netted  second  in  the 
300,  and  in  the  next  race,  John 
Ellison  '86  and  John  Nelson  '84 
handily  finished  first  and 
second  in  the  3000.  Williams 
then  landed  second  in  the  1600 
meter  relay  and  then  stormed 
back  to  win  the  3200  meter 
relay,  leaving  Hamilton  in  the 
dust. 

Parker  said  after  the  race, 
"The  way  that  we  all  performed 
tonight  under  pressure  was  tre- 
mendous. We  all  came  through 
when  we  had  to.  Coach  Dick 
P'arley  instilled  a  competivive 
quality  in  us  all  tonight." 

Farley  said  after  the  meet:  "I 
think  the  team  did  a  fine  job. 
especially  considering  that 
without  the  field  house's  train- 
ing facilities  they've  led  a  spar- 
tan existence  and  also  that  we 
didn't  know  much  about  these 
teams  going  into  tonight.  This 
win  should  be  a  good  spring- 
board for  us  in  the  upcoming 
meets." 

Toland  sets  record 

Last    Sunday,    even    though 
Williams  dropped  a  meet  to  per- 
ennial Division  III  powerhouse 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Fire  heats  up  Dennett, 
students  face  discipline 


by  Stuart  Smith 

Two  Williams  students  will 
face  disciplinary  action  follow- 
ing an  early  morning  fire  in 
Dennett  House  on  Wednesday, 
according  to  Dean  of  the  College 
Daniel  O'Connor. 

The  fire  appears  to  have 
started  in  the  third  floor  living 
room  when  a  wall  bracket  hold- 
ing lighted  candles  began  smol- 
dering and  set  the  wall  on  fire, 
according  to  Stephen  Trattner 
'84,  a  third  floor  resident. 

A  sofa  under  the  candles  then 
ignited  and  was  destroyed, 
according  to  Gale  Hose  Com- 
pany Chief  Gordon  E.  Noble. 
The  rest  of  the  room  was  black- 
ened and  singed  by  intense  heat 
and  heavy  smoke  from  the  fire. 

College  rules  prohibit  the 
burnmg  of  candles  in  residence 
halls.  O'Connor  said,  adding 
that  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege David  Colby  will  decide 
what  disciplinary  action  is 
appropriate.  "Dean  Colby  will 
take  action  on  his  own."  O'Con- 
nor said,  "and  the  students 
could  then  appeal  his  decision  to 
the  discipline  committee." 

Must  pay  damages 

Trattner,  who  along  with 
Steven  Zlotowski  '84  is  facing 
disciplinary  action,  said  the  two 
met  with  the  Deans  but  "they 
haven't  made  a  decision.  We'll 


definitely  have  to  pay  part  of  the 
damages,  but  hopefully  It  won't 
be  too  much." 

"Obviously  there  was  no  mal- 
ice or  Intent  on  the  part  of  the 
students."  O'Connor  said, 
"they're  sorry  that  It  happened 
and  accept  responsibility." 

The  fire  began  In  the  early 
morning  hours,  when  the  can- 
dles, which  had  been  used  at  a 
party  the  night  before.  Ignited 
the  wall  and  sofa.  It  triggered  a 
smoke  alarm  at  6:5.5  a.m., 
according  to  Director  of  Secur- 
ity Ransom  Jenks,  and  "an 
officer  was  dispatched  to  Mis- 
sion Park...  he  saw  the  fire  and 
called  the  Security  switchboard 
and  told  them  to  phone  In  an 
alarm  to  the  Fire  Department. 
That  was  done  at  7:02  a.m." 

The  house  was  evacuated  at 
that  time.  Jenks  said.  Three 
trucks  and  twelve  firefighters 
responded  to  the  alarm,  and 
they  were  able  to  extinguish  the 
fire  In  only  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Student  efforts  failed 

Andrew  (Crimes  '84.  who  lives 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  Dennett, 
said  he  smelled  smoke  at  about 
7  a.m..  ran  downstairs  and  tried 
to  douse  the  flames  with  a  fire 
extinguisher.  "It  got  too  smoky 
though  and  I  had  to  get  out."  he 
said.  Only  one  of  the  three  stu- 
dents who  lives  In  the  third  floor 


/ 


X 


suite  was  thereat  thetlmeof  the 
blaze. 

According  to  Wendy  Hopkins. 
Director  of  Student  Housing,  "It 
will  take  a  while  longer  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  fire.  '  A  profes- 
sional cleaning  company  was 
brought  In  after  the  contractor 
removed  everything  from  the 
room.  The  contractor  will 
return  next  week.  Hopkins  said, 
to  begin  tc  replace  the  things 
wall    guards,     carpet    and 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Trustees  decide 


Baxter  revamping  to  begin  this  summer 


The  Williams  College  Trustees,  meeting  on 
campus  this  weekend,  formally  approved  Phase  I 
of  the  Baxter  Hall  renovations,  which  are  sche- 
duled to  begin  this  summer. 

Phase  I  will  include  all  proposed  renovations  of 
the  Baxter  basement,  Including  revamping  the 
Rathskeller  and  building  a  new  darkroom  and 
student  organization  offices. 

The  Outing  Club  will  be  given  an  equipment 
room  and  office  In  the  basement  and  another 
office  win  house  student  publications.  Including 
the  Record.  Those  offices  will  be  located  in  what 
Is  currently  the  basement  game  room  and  Pot- 
ter>'  Ltd.  space,  and  the  pool  and  ping  pong  tables 
games  will  be  moved  to  the  Rathskeller. 

In  addition,  WCFM  will  have  Its  offices 
expanded  and  centralized  off  one  long  corridor 
which  will  have  locked  doors  at  both  ends. 

Phase  II  next  year 

Phase  II,  first-floor  changes,  including  moving 
the  mallroom  to  the  present  Baxter  lounge.  Is 
tentatively  set  for  the  summer  of  1985,  according 
to  College  Treasurer  Will  Reed. 

"It  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  do  both  this 
summer  and  have  Baxter  ready  for  fall." 
explained  College  president  John  Chandler. 

The  total  cost  of  Phase  I  Is  set  at  $357,300. 


Including  $209,300  for  construction.  $29. KM)  for 
new  furnishings.  $37,.5(M)  for  a  new  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem and  $31,500  in  fees  for  architect  John  Jordan. 
Phase  II  will  be  similarly  budgeted  and  should 
cost  a  total  of  $379,500. 

Tuition  rise  slowing? 

In  other  business,  the  Trustees  gave  formal 
approval  of  recent  tenure  appointments  and  of 
the  proposed  construction  of  the  new  gym.  They 
also  began  preliminary  discussion  of  next  year's 
college  budget  and  tuition  Increase,  which  will  be 
voted  on  at  their  April  meeting. 

.Next  year's  tuition  increase  is  "likely  to  be 
somewhat  lower  (than  In  past  years)  In  percen- 
tage terms,  reflecting  lower  inflation,"  Chandler 
explained. 

The  Trustees  were  also  notified  that  the  College 
has  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  court  order  to 
halt  the  proposed  sale  of  Mount  Hope  Farm  to  an 
out-of-state  developer.  Under  the  order,  the 
would-be  purchaser  must  produce  more  specific 
plans  about  proposed  development  of  the  1000- 
acre  Wllliamstown  estate. 

Chandler  said  the  College  will  then  have  30 days 
to  make  some  kind  of  alternate  offer,  although  he 
added  that  the  Trustees  did  not  seem  Interested  in 
having  the  College  repurchase  the  farm,  which  It 
owned  from  1963-1978. 


The  Trustees  were  on  campus  last  weekend.  Pictured  here  at    their  general  meeting  Saturday 
they  formally  approved  tenure  decisions  and  new  Baxter  and  gym  construct.on.  (Sche.be) 


Candles  left  burning  after  a  party  were  responsible  for  a  fire 
which  destroyed  a  Dennett  House  living  room  early  Wednesday 
morning.  Wllliamstown  firefighters  managed  to  save  the  third  floor 

suite  by  throwing  a  smoldering  couch  out  of  the  window. 

(Keating) 

Court  orders  NASC  pledges: 
pay  back  Williams  thefts 


by  Christian  Howlett 

Six  of  the  eight  .North  Adams 
State  College  students  charged 
with  thefts  from  Williams 
dorms  Oct.  21  appeared  in 
Northern  Berkshire  District 
Court  Wednesday  and  were 
ordered  to  make  restitution, 
according  to  Wllliamstown 
Police  Chief  Joseph  Zolto. 

Zolto  said  the  six  "submitted 
to  the  facts"  of  the  case,  mean- 
ing they  agreed  to  let  the  judge 
decide  simply  on  the  basis  of 
police  evidence  In  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  lighter  punishment. 
'The  facts  warrented  a  finding 
of  guilty."  and  the  six  students 
have  been  placed  on  informal 
probation  for  a  year,  Zolto 
explained. 

If  they  get  into  any  other  trou- 
ble before  then,  the  cases  could 
be  reopened.  Zoito  noted.  Other- 
wise, the  court  will  probably 
dismiss  them  next  .January  and 
the  students  will  not  gel  a  police 
record. 

In  the  meantime,  the  students 
will  be  forced  to  make  repara- 
tions for  all  stolen  property 
which  was  lost  or  damaged. 
Some  of  the  properly  had  been 
sold  bul  was  recovered  with  the 
help  of  the  students  themselves. 
Zoito  said.  .A  probation  officer 
will  t>e  placed  in  charge  of  the 
repayment  process. 

"Beyond  a  prank" 

"The  court  understands  it 
went  beyond  merely  a  college 
prank,  (but  if  restitution  is 
made  I  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
court  to  dismiss  the  case  so  that 
they  won't  have  any  records  or 
spoil  their  futures,"  Zoito  said. 


According  to  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege Daniel  O'Connor,  the  thefts 
began  as  a  prank  on  the  part  of 
six  pledges  and  two  pledgemas- 
ters  of  the  Pi  Epsilon  Pi  frater- 
nity. "They  were  apparently 
sent  over  to  bring  back  some- 
thing with  a  Williams  insignia 
on  it.  and  just  got  carried 
away."  he  said. 

.Approximately  $1,600  worth 
of  good  were  stolen,  but  the 
majority  have  been  recovered. 
Zoito  said  the  police  do  not  yet 
know  how  much  the  students 
will  have  to  pay  in  remuner- 
ations. 

Charges  lumped 

In  addition  to  charges  of  lar- 
cency  against  all  eight,  the  two 
pledgemaslers  were  originally 
charged  with  possession  of 
stolen  goods  and  t)eing  an  acces- 
sory before  the  fact.  However, 
Zoito  said,  the  various  charges 
were  overlooked  and  "the  court 
took  into  consideration  every- 
thing as  one  action.  In  effect, 
(the  court  said)  everytK)dy  did 
everything." 

Two  of  the  eight  students,  who 
could  not  be  in  court  Wednesday 
because  their  attorneys  had 
other  commitments,  will  go  to 
court  Feb  1.  Zoito  said  he 
expt^Ms  the  court  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  six. 

Regarding  the  students'  origi- 
nal plea  of  not  guilty  at  a  Nov.  16 
court  appearance.  Zolto  said 
such  a  plea  is  a  standard  initial 
procedure  before  defendants 
get  legal  counsel  and  are  tx'tter 
informed  about  their  legal 
options. 
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Working 


The  battle  two  years  ago  to  save  Winter  Study  was  hard  fought.  We 
won;  we  still  have  Winter  Study,  and  the  revisions  the  program  under- 
went have  improved  it. 

The  freshmen  seminars,  the  main  component  of  the  revision,  are  well 
on  their  way  to  achieving  their  stated  goals— giving  greater  coherence 
and  more  intellectual  rigor  to  the  Winter  Study  program. 

While  some  freshmen  may  grumble  about  the  workload  or  class  time, 
they  also  say  that  they  are  learning  something.  When  they're  not,  they 
don't  usually  attribute  it  to  the  idea  of  the  seminars,  but  to  aspects  of 
their  particular  seminars.  Even  those  who  brag  that  they  have  little 
work  admit  that  the  seminars  have  educational  value. 

The  seminars  are  a  new  idea,  and  like  most  new  ideas,  they  have  bugs. 
The  most  vocal  complaint  from  freshmen  is  the  lack  of  choice.  The 
diversity  of  course  offerings  does  not  match  the  diversity  of  student 
interests.  A  few  more  choices  could  be  offered. 

Many  students  complain  that  the  semiars  are  too  ambitious.  The 
seminars  become  diluted  in  their  attempt  to  offer  several  viewpoints. 
Interdisciplinary  courses  on  innovative  topics  by  nature  face  the  prob- 
lem of  losing  focus— a  problem  compounded  by  the  unusual  structure  of 
team-teaching. 

The  seminars  set  out  to  give  the  freshmen  a  more  structured  January 
schedule.  They  certainly  accomplish  this  goal,  although  even  some  of 
the  most  conscientious  students  dislike  five  classes  per  week.  Students 
feel  that  their  class  schedule  prohibits  them  from  taking  advantage  of 
other  recreational,  educational,  and  social  benefits  of  Winter  Study.  The 
workload,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  trouble  most  freshmen.  The 
seminars  might  work  more  efficiently  and  be  more  appealing  if  blocks 
of  free  time  were  left  open  while  some  further  outside  work  were 
required. 

Certainly,  the  time  and  energy  being  put  into  the  seminars  by  faculty 
is  commendable,  and  the  seminars  can  only  improve  in  coming  years. 
Perhaps  the  more  successful  seminars  could  be  repeated  in  future 
years,  and  benefit  by  experience. 

Winter  Study  requires  a  great  committment  on  the  part  of  faculty:  it 
adds  to  their  already  taxed  schedules,  but  Winter  Study  is  unique  and 
valuable,  a  feature  that  justifiably  attracts  many  to  Williams. 


Play  Ball 


Winter  Study  allows  students  to  take  advantage  of  many  College 
facilities  which  they  are  too  busy  to  utilize  during  the  semester.  How- 
ever, recreational  athletes  find  their  interest  constrained  by  the  short 
hours  at  Lasell  Gymnasium.  The  gym  closes  at  6:00  on  weekends  and 
9:50  on  weekdays.  Varsity  and  J.V.  teams  and  physical  education 
classes  use  the  main  gym,  pool  and  squash  courts  for  over  eight  hours 
per  day,  including  the  prime  late-afternoon  and  evening  hours. 

The  new  gym  complex  should  help  solve  the  problem  of  finding  space 
for  recreational  athletes,  but  no  facility  can  be  fully  utilized  if  it  is  not 
available  during  prime  hours.  Extended  hours  for  student  gym  monitors 
and  slight  alterations  in  Security  rounds  are  relatively  small  costs. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  facilities  from  recreational  and  off- 
season athletes— even  after  10: 00  P.M.  The  College  should  extend  gym- 
nasium hours  to  midnight  every  night. 
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Rejecting  reactionary  arguments 


by  Philip  W.  Holmes  '85 

Mike  Weber's  deification  of  nuclear 
freeze  opponent  Franklin  Miller  in  the 
Op-Ed  column  of  the  January  17th  issue 
of  the  Record  (To  Achieve  Peace  We 
Must  Reject  Freeze)  simply  cannot  be 
allowed  to  pass  by  unchallenged. 

In  his  article,  Weber  reiterates 
Miller's  position  in  the  terms  of  four 
points,  and  concludes  from  this  expo- 
siton  not  only  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  pursuing  the  correct  nuclear 
weapons  policy  but  that  those  who 
oppose  this  policy  are  just  not  being 
realistic. 


J 


I  resent  being  called 
over-emotional  (I 
suppose  that  Is  a  step 
up  from  being  a  tool  of 
the  KGB)  .  .  . 

I  am  replying  to  Weber's  comments 
not  because  I,  a  proponent  of  the  freeze, 
resent  being  called  over-emotional  (I 
suppose  that  is  a  step  up  from  being  a  tool 
of  the  KGB)  but  because  the  seriousness 
of  the  nuclear  dilemma  impels  us  to 
reject  simplistic  and  reactionary  argu- 
ments such  as  those  propounded  by 
Miller  during  the  WDF  Conference,  and 
repeated  by  Weber  In  this  newspaper. 

Those  who  attended  the  conference 
(and  I  am  aware  that  I  am  now  address- 
ing a  very  small  percentage  of  the  col- 
lege population)  may  have  noticed  that 
the  opponents  of  the  freeze  (i.e.  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Catto)  frequently  began 
their  presentation  by  remarking  to  the 
audience  how  wonderfully  American  it 
was  to  see  students  gathered  together 
and    asking    questions.    This    forum 
reflects,  they  said,  the  inherent  goodness 
of  the  American  system  of  government,  I 
do  not  mean  at  all  to  diminish  the  crucial 
importance  and  necessity  of  free  speech . 
Yet,  it  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Catto  were  trying  to  silence  those 
employing   the   First   Amendment    by 
loudly  and  incessantly  proclaiming  the 
virtues  of  the  democratic  system  that 
provides  for  the  First  Amendment.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  a  speaker  often 
praises  the  American  system,  and  it  is 
indeed    a    praiseworthy   system,    then 
those  with  the  most  justifiable  criticisms 
and  questions  might  be  hesitant  to  speak 
out   against   the  administration.    Both 
Catto  and  Miller  swaddled  themselves 
often  in  Old  (ilory;  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  Mike  Weber  too  waves  the  flag  in  the 


discussion  of  his  very  first  point.  Imply- 
ing that  calm  acceptance  of  the  current 
government's  stance  means  that  one 
"  (sees )  the  defense  of  the  United  States- 
.whether  it  be  with  a  nuclear  arsenal  or 
not,  as  a  noble  and  worthwhile  effort," 
and  that  one  should  wonder  why  "bright 
young  students  here  do  not  passionately 
feel  the  same  way  as  we  (Miller  and 
Weber)  do"  is  plainly  an  attempt  to 
place,  on  the  basis  of  one  question,  one 
group  of  people  on  one  side  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  all  those  who  disagree  on 
the  other. 

In  his  second  point,  Weber  decries  the 
current  tendency  to  view  deterrence  as  a 
"dirty  word".  He  adds  that  deterrence 
does  not  eliminate  the  concept  of  arms 
control  and  has  kept  the  peace  during  a 
period  of  "heated  antagonism",  the 
exact  length  of  which  Weber  declines  to 
mention.  A  good  reason  why  Weber  does 
not  provide  us  with  the  number  of  years 
deterrence  has  worked  is  that,  as  Cap- 
tain Bush  noted  at  the  conference,  no  one 
really  knows  if  our  actions  have  deterred 
the  Soviets.  If  our  nuclear  weapons  poli- 
cies do  indeed  deter  the  Soviets,  no  one 
knows  precisely  which  facets  do,  or  when 
these  facets  began  to  do  so. 

In  his  third  point,  Weber  has  kind 
words  for  Miller's  stated  defense  of  U.S. 
production  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
Weber  does  not  see  that  Miller's  defense 
proves  the  coming  to  pass  of  at  least  one 
warning  from  George  Orwell's  "1984"— 
the  evolution  of  doublespeak.  We  must 
ask  the  question:  can  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  limited  nuclear  war?  The 


.  .  .  we  are  preparing  for 
a  war  our  leaders  insist 
we  cannot  fight. 


standard  line  today  (adopted,  no  doubt, 
to  pacify  those  who  were  horrified  by  the 
government's  unpardonable  ignorance 
or  dismissal  of  the  ramifications  of 
nuclear  war)  seems  to  be  that  nuclear 
wars  cannot  be  limited.  Yet,  we  are  told 
it  is  imperative  that  we  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  weapons  of  limited  nuclear 
wars.  In  other  words,  we  are  preparing 
for  a  war  our  leaders  insist  we  cannot 
fight. 

Weber's  final  point  is  patronizing  and 
typically  reactionary.  Pro-freeze  peo- 
ple, he  declares,  are  thinking  with  their 
hearts  and  not  with  their  minds.  That  is 
absurd  and  demeaning.  One  cannot 
divorce  emotion  from  the  freeze  move- 
Contmued  on  Page  3 
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Continued  from  Page  2 
ment,  but  to  dismiss  it  as  melo- 
dramatic fluff  is  ridiculous.  We 
read  reports  on  "nuclear  win- 
ter", and  the  accounts  of  the 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima  bomb 
blasts  which  describe  the  fright- 
ening loss  of  life  which  follow  in 
the  wake  of  even  the  smallest 
nuclear  explosion.  We  read 
reports  from  our  government  on 
civil  defense,  and  we  get  the 
awful  feeling  that  many  people 
In  power  simply  do  not  know 


what  they  are  dealing  with. 

It  is  strange  that  Weber  tells 
us  to  think  with  our  minds,  for 
he  does  not  follow  his  own 
advice.  His  article  (which  is 
essentially  a  parroting  of 
Miller's  words)  reflects  Web- 
er's inability  to  look  beyond  the 
platitudes  of  his  conservative 
ideology  and  see  the  poverty, 
danger,  instability,  and  neu- 
roses that  attend  the  superpow- 
er's devotion  to  violence  and  the 
bomb. 


A  Degrading  Experience 


by  Charlie  Mitchell 

Your  father  remarks  that 
there  is  too  much  money  going 
out  for  the  grades  that  are  com- 
ing in. 

Your  mother  asks  you  what 
all  those  little  numbers  and  let- 
ters mean. 

Your  grandparents,  who  still 
praise  you  for  being  able  to  tie 
your  own  shoes,  congratulate 
you  on  your  fine  performance. 

Your  interviewer  laughs  at 
them,  and  then  asks  about  your 
work  experience. 

Your  friends  think  that  you 
are  stupid  if  you  did  worse  than 
them,  took  all  guts  if  you  did  bet- 
ter, and  are  just  plain  lucky  if 
you  did  as  well. 

Graduate  schools  do  not  trust 
your  grades  as  an  accurate 
measure  of  your  potential  if 
they  are  good,  and  reject  you 
outright  if  they  are  not. 

Professors  argue  that  it  is  not 
the  grade  that  counts,  and  then 
give  them  to  you  anyway. 

The  administration  will  not 
rest  until  grades  are  deflated. 

And  you  just  become  neurotic 
and  hate  them. 

So  why.  if  I  may  be  so  humble 
as  to  inquire,  are  grades 
allowed  to  continue  to  exist? 
Well,  after  having  undertaken 
an  extensive  investigation.  1 
have  discovered  that  grades  are 
maintained  by  secret  and  illicit 
alumni  contributions.  Yes, 
grades  belong  to  the  same  spe- 
cies as  secret  fraternities:  dan- 
gerous and  vile  institutions  that 
threaten  the  very  fabric  upon 
which  Williams  was  built,  and 


which  will  not  rest  until  every- 
thing and  everyone  we  hold  dear 
is  either  destroyed,  or  fails  out. 
The  effect  these  grades  have 
on  our  daily  lives  is  devastating. 
People  lock  their  doors  and 
refuse  to  talk  to  one  another,  or 
else  they  run  off  and  hide  in  the 
library  where  talking  isn't  even 
permitted.  Red-eyed  and  dele- 
rious  from  sixty  hours  without 
sleep,  less  dedicated  students 
who  haven't  seen  an  egg  for 
months  suddenly  appear  for 
breakfast  three  days  before 
exam  week.  Some  plan  terrorist 
attacks  against  Dean's  list  stu- 
dents in  order  to  lower  the  class 
average,  while  still  others  sus- 
piciously contract  horrible  dis- 
eases, and  die  from  them.  And 
all  this  to  someday  work  for  a 
bank.  The  time  has  come  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  situation. 


The  fight  against  grade  infla- 
tion is  a  good  start,  since  the 
higher  they  are,  the  harder  stu- 
dents will  fight  for  them.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Perhaps 
the  deans,  during  the  off-season 
of  fraternity  hunting,  could  ded- 
icate some  time  to  uncover 
those  responsible  for  the  cur- 
rent plague  once  and  for  all. 
Then,  every  student  could  relax 
in  his  own  room,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that,  once  again,  he 
can  relate  to  his  neighbors  in  a 
peaceful  and  straightforward 
manner.  Learning  could  once 
again  be  combined  with  living 
and  loving,  rather  than  prevent- 
ing it.  And  then,  perhaps,  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men  (and  women)  would  be 
wished  to  each  other  before  the 
end  of  finals  week. 


We  want  a  piece  of  your  minid. 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on  politics,  Cap'n  Crunch,  grades,  freezes  or 
anything  that  upsets  or  intrigues  you,  write  am  Op-E(j.  Contact  e(Jitor  Rob 
Park,  X6398. 

Deadline:  Saturday  6  p.m. 


Major  changes  on  the  horizon 
for  math)  comp.  sci.  department 


by  Lee  Weirdsma 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy 
recently  approved  initial  outlines  for  substan- 
tial revisions  in  the  math  and  computer  science 
department  curriculums.  These  plans  will  go 
into  effect  next  fall  if  approved  by  the  faculty  in 
March. 

"Basically  the  department  is  just  trying  to 
keep  up  with  advances  in  math  and  computer 
science,"  explained  Kim  Bruce,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  "They're  moving  away 
from  calculus  in  their  major  courses  to  other 
kinds  of  math." 

The  mathematics  department  is  introducing  a 
new  course  called  "Discrete  Math"  which  will 
replace  Math  202.  This  class  will  provide  an 
introduction  to  all  aspects  of  math  concentrat- 
ing on  graphing,  networks,  logic,  reasoning,  and 
probability,  according  to  Bruce. 

Bruce  noted  that  the  first  few  courses  pres- 
ently offered  in  the  math  department  are  not 
representative  of  the  entire  math  arena. 

"This  will  give  students  a  better  outlook," 
Bruce  said,  "especially  for  those  who  don't 
really  know  what  math  is  all  about.  It  is  also  a 
good  idea  to  get  a  course  like  this  in  at  a  low  level 
for  all  those  potential  majors." 

Changes  for  majors 

In  the  new  curriculum  the  math  department 
will  require  all  majors  to  take  Computer  Science 
135,  a  new  introductory  course.  Majors  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  take  a  complex  analysis 
course  but  will  be  given  the  option  under  a  one 


year  sequence  program  that  the  department 
will  require. 

There  will  be  a  variety  of  courses  available 
under  this  sequence  system,  including  a  new 
abstract  algebra  course,  Bruce  said. 

The  computer  science  curriculum  is  undergo- 
ing even  more  drastic  changes.  Computer 
Science  231  is  being  replaced  by  three  lower- 
level  introductory  courses,  including  one  in  Pas- 
cal, the  languauge  currently  taught  in  232. 

For  computer  science  majors,  course  options 
and  flexibility  are  increasing,  according  to 
Bruce. 

A  wider  range 

"Because  of  the  increasingly  varied  student 
backgrounds  and  the  increased  enrollment,"  he 
said,  "the  mathematical  sciences  department 
has  felt  a  need  to  offer  more  flexibility  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  a  wider  range  of  people.  Before,  the 
computer  science  major  was  much  too  rigid. 
Now  we  can  really  strengthen  the  major." 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  department  has 
also  decided  to  differentiate  degree  titles.  Start 
Ing  next  fall,  there  will  be  a  math  and  computer 
science  degree. 

According  to  Bruce,  Williams  is  one  of  the  first 
small,  liberal  arts  colleges  to  introduce  a  math 
and  computer  science  curriculum  like  the  one 
propo.sed. 

"This  Is  more  comprable  to  large  universities 
where  more  mathematical,  fundamental  princi- 
ple's are  emphasized,"  he  said.  "By  emphasiz 
ing  these  techniques,  we  feel  students  will 
always  be  able  to  adapt  to  ever  growing  changes 
in  the  fields." 


Historian  Dodson:  King 
legacy  alive  in  Jackson 


by  John  iMcDermott 

Jesse  Jackson's  presidential 
candidacy  is  a  fulfillment  of  the 
visions  of  Dr.   Martin   Luther 
King,  and  whether  or  not  Jack- 
son occupies  the  White  House, 
the  American  political  system 
will    be   unalterably   affected, 
said    black    political  historian 
Howard  Dodson  in  a  lecture  last 
Tuesday. 

"There  are  two  coherent 
bodies  of  political  thought  in 
American  society  today:  Reag- 
anism  and  Jacksonism,"  Dod- 
son said.  "The  other  candidates 
tall  somewhere  in  between." 

Dodson,  a  former  executive 
director  o»  the  Institute  of  the 
Black  World,  served  until  1982 
as  special  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Dodson  called  Jackson's 
opponents  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  "varying  shades  of 
Reaganism.  All  of  them  were 
moving  further  and  further 
toward  the  Reagan  line  until 
Jesse  Jackson  entered  the 
race." 

R<>Nhaping  platforms 

Dodson  said  that  Jackson's 
presence  is  reshaping  the  plat- 


forms of  the  Democratic  party 
and  of  the  individual  contend- 
ers, and  that  any  Democrat  who 
wins  the  White  House  will  have 
to  answer  to  the  coalition  Jack- 
son is  building. 

He  cited  an  Iowa  caucus, 
attended  by  all  of  the  fron- 
trunners  except  Jackson  and 
former  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale.  in  which  all  the  candi- 
dates discussed  racism  and  mil- 
itarism in  a  state  with  a  very 
low  minority  population. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  whether 
Jesse  Jackson  or  John  Glenn  or 
Walter  Mondale  or  Fritz  Rol- 
lings occupy  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. What's  critical  is  that  the 
politics  being  articulated  by 
Jesse  Jackson  are  repre- 
sented." 

Dodson  called  Jackson  "a 
clear  and  principled  alternative 
to  the  views  being  articlulated 
by  Reagan,"  and  "a  bearer  of  a 
more  mature  set  of  political 
Ideas." 

"Revolutionary  potentiar* 

"For  the  first  time,  black  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  put  forth  in 
the  national  political  arena  a 
platform  of  goals  for  the  society 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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NEWSBRIEFS 


This  scruffy  bunch  of  Wilhams  men  aren't  being  lazy  this  Winter 
Study,  they  re  raising  money  for  the  Williamstown  Youth  Center 
by  taking  pledges  for  growing  beards.  (Scheibe) 


Beards  bring 
charity  funds 

Have  you  noticed  an  unusual 
number  of  scraggly-looking 
young  men  around  this  month? 
These  people  have  declined  to 
shave  in  January,  not  out  of  lazi- 
ness, but  to  raise  money  in  an 
unusual  fund-raising  effort 
called  Growth  for  Youth. 

Growth  for  Youth,  conceived 
by  Bill  McClements  '85,  is  a  pro- 
ject in  which  sponsors  pledge 
the  participants  money  for  each 
day  they  let  their  beards  grow. 
A  IOC  per  day  pledge,  for  exam- 
ple, over  the  course  of  the  2.5 
days  of  Winter  Study,  will  result 
in  a  $2.50  contribution.  All  of  the 
money  raised  will  go  to  the  Wil- 
laimstown  Youth  Center  (for- 
merly the  Boys'  Club)  on  Cole 
Avenue. 

McClements  says  that  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  friends  from 
Williamstown  have  already 
pledged  almost  $5(X),  and  the 
beard-growers  are  still  seeking 
retroactive  pledges  and  flat- 
rate  contributions. 

The  other  non-shavers  in 
Growth  for  Youth  are  juniors 
Brian  Kilcoyne.  Floyd  Short. 
Jeff  Cox.  Kelley  Murphy  and 
John  Irwin,  and  freshmen  Clif- 
ford Favrot,  Keith  Goldfeld, 
Steve  Urquhart,  Jeff  Heilman. 
John  Shaw,  Rick  Lipinski  and 
John  Deveaux. 

The  participants  have  been 
pleased  with  the  project's  suc- 
cess, noting  that  it  is  not  very 
difficult  and  is  a  good  excuse  for 
not  shaving.  As  Short  pointed 
out.  "I  had  been  planning  to 
grow  a  t)eard  during  Winter 
Studv  an v way." 


Asked  whether  this  lack  of 
grooming  hurt  their  social  lives, 
McClements  responded.  "No. 
We  were  never  very  popular  to 
begin  with." 

Murphy  agreed,  "before 
Growth  for  Youth,  girls  never 
used  to  talk  to  me.  .Now  they 
come  up  to  me  and  tell  me  I'm 
ugly.  I  think  that's  progress." 

— John  Iruin 

Ray  Boyer  off 
to  Beantown 

Raymond  C.  Boyer.  Director 
of  Public  Information  at  Willi 
ams  for  seven  years,  will  leave 
the  college  Feb.  3  to  t>ecome 
assignment  manager  at  WCVB- 
Channel  5  in  Boston. 

Ek>yer  said  in  his  new  job  he 
will  bv  rospuiisible  for  assigning 
stories,  coordinating  the  news 
staff  and  making  sure  that  sto- 
ries are  ready  in  time  for  the  six 
o'clock  news.  WCV'B  is  the  big- 
gest station  in  Boston,  which  is 
the  nation's  sixth  largest 
market.  Boyer  said. 

He  added  that  he  was  first 
approached  by  the  station  two 
weeks  ago  and  offered  the  job 
last  Monday.  Although  he  said 
he  will  miss  Williams  a  great 
deal,  "that's  the  way  the  busi- 
ness is.  When  something  opens 
up  and  the  opportunity  comes, 
you've  got  to  go  after  it.  I'm 
very  interested  in  TV 
management." 

"Williams  is  a  wonderful 
place  to  represent,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  exactly  feel  like  a  fossil 
but  seven  years  has  gone  by  like 
lightning." 

Boyer,  who  received  his  mas- 
ters  degree   in   journalism  at 


Penn  State,  has  worked  in  radio 
news  for  the  past  three  years. 
Before  coming  to  Williams  he 
was  news  directer  at  a  radio  sta- 
tion in  Pittsfield.  In  addition,  he 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Jo,  run  a  free 
lance  video  service. 

Boyer  said  the  college  has  not 
yet  begun  looking  for  a  replace- 
ment as  Public  Information 
Director. 

— Chris  H(nrli'tt 

20/20  conies 
to  ttie  Valley 

Television  journalist  Bar 
bara  Walters  visited  William 
stown  briefly  last  Tuesday  to 
interview  Empress  F'arah 
Dibah,  widow  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  for  a  March  segment  of  the 
ABC  newsmagazine  show 
"20  20". 

Although  Walters  left  town 
Tuesday  after  the  interview, 
her  ABC  film  crew  remained 
through  Wednesday  shooting 
additional  film  of  the  Eimpress 
shopping  in  the  Williams  Coop. 
They  also  filmed  her  on  parts  of 
the  Williams  College  campus, 
where  her  son,  self  declared 
Shah-in-exile  Reza  Pahlavi,  stu- 
died for  one  year. 

The  interview  took  place  at 
the   family's   heavily  guarded 
Georgian    mansion    on    South 
Street,  across  from  the  Clark 
Art  Institute.  The  family  bought 
the  house   in  1979  for  $22.5, 0(M) 
when  Reza  Pahlavi  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Williams.  Pahlavi  now 
lives   in  Egypt,   but  his  three 
younger   siblings,   who   attend 
area   schools,  still  live  in  the 
house. 

Williams-TV 
on  the  way 

Williamstown  and  the  Cox 
Cable  Company  have  struck  a 
deal  in  which  the  town  will 
expand  its  current  local  cable 
system  to  include  public  access 
to  broadcasting,  according  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  William- 
stown Advocate. 

Return  lines  installed  on  the 
Williams  College  campus  will 
allow  broadcasting  from 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre, 
Chapin  Hall  and  Brooks-Rogers 
Recital  Hall.  Mt.  Greylock  High 
School  and  the  Williamstown 
Municipal  Building  will  also 
have  return  capability. 

A   snag  in  negotiations  with 


Cox  Cable  Company  arose  when 
Cox  Cable  rejected  the  town's 
proposal  to  put  return  lines  at 
Mt.  Greylock  High  School.  The 
company  stated  that  the  high 
school  was  too  far  away  for 
practical  installation,  accord- 
ing to  Russell  Carpenter.  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Development  at 
Williams. 

Broadcasting  from  the  high 
school  remained  essential,  how- 
ever, l)ecause  numerous  public 
meetings  and  activities  take 
place  at  the  school.  Carpenter 
said. 

To  resolve  the  conflict  with 
Cox  Cable,  Williams  College 
offered  to  l)ear  the  direct  cost  of 
installing  return  lines  on  cam- 
pus if  Cox  would  agree  to  install 
lines  at  the  high  school,  said 
C\irpenter.  C\)x  Cable  accepted 
the  deal  and  set  a  construction 
deadline  for  the  end  of  1984. 

Because  the  contract  is  so 
new,  the  music  and  theatre 
departments  have  no  definite 
plans  for  broadcasting.  How- 
ever, Carpenter  noted  that  the 
possibilities  are  enormous  and 
the  college  will  be  able  to  broad- 
cast lectures  and  performan- 
ces, like  the  Berkshire 
Symphony,  from  its  halls. 

In  addition.  Carpenter  said 
student— initiated  programs 
could  expand  the  current  broad- 
casting abilities  of  WCFM,  the 
college  radio  station. 

— Becky  Conklin 

Lingo  earns 
a  IVIarshall 
Scholarship 

Stuart  Lingo  '84  has  received 
a  Marshall  Scholarship,  which 
provides  for  study  in  Britain  for 
two  years  and  is  renewable  for  a 
third.  Under  the  program. 
Lingo  will  receive  funds  to 
cover  tuition,  living  expenses, 
plane  fare  and  a  small  spending 
and  travel  stipend. 

Although  he  has  not  yet  heard 
whether  he  received  his  first 
choice  for  place  of  study.  Lingo 
hopes  to  begin  studying  art  his- 
tory next  fall  at  the  Courthold 
Institute  of  the  University  of 
London. 

The  British  Inaugurated  the 
Marshall  Program  in  the  early 
1950s  as  a  way  of  repaying  the 
United  States  for  aid  received 
under  the  Marshall  Plan. 


— Stuart  Smith 


New  security 
super  named 

Security  supervisor  Charles 
W.  Smiarowski,  who  resigned 
several  weeks  ago  for  personal 
reasons,  has  been  replaced  by 
Jean  Thorndike,  a  former  Willi- 
ams security  officer,  according 
to  Security  Director  Ransom 
Jenks. 

Thorndike  was  a  security 
officer  for  more  than  three 
years  before  she  left  last  year  to 
become  security  supervisor  for 
KB  Toy  stores.  She  oversaw  a 
total  of  62  stores  in  the  Midwest, 
Jenks  said. 

While  at  Williams,  Thorndike 
ran  the  student  security  moni- 
tor program,  a  duty  she  has 
once  more  assumed. 

Smiar6wski,  who  had  been 
security  supervisor  for  only  one 
year,  did  not  state  the  "personel 
reasons"  which  prompted  his 
resignation  Dec.  17.  However, 
as  he  lives  in  Sunderland, 
Mass.,  (near  Amherst),  Jenks 
cited  his  long  daily  commute  as 
a  possible  reason  for  resigning. 

CES  gets  new 
intern  funds 


Relatives  of  W.  Conant 
Brewer  '18  have  contributed 
$10,500  to  support  an  endowed 
student  internship  in  enviro- 
mental  studies  in  his  memory. 
The  gift  will  help  match  funds 
that  the  Center  for  Enviromen- 
tal  Studies  recently  received 
from  the  Mellon  Foundation. 

The  income  from  the  gift  will 
be  awarded  each  year  to  a  stu- 
dent for  work  on  an  enviromen- 
tal  problem  relating  to  ocean 
resource  management  or  a 
problem  that  is  international  in 
scope. 

The  internship  honors 
Brewer,  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  I  and 
had  a  long  career  in  the  interna- 
tional shipping  business  follow- 
ing the  war. 

The  CES  will  use  the  endow- 
ment to  match  part  of  the 
$BO,(K)0  grant  recently  received 
from  the  Mellon  Foundation  to 
support  undergraduate  re- 
search. The  CES  hopes  to  use 
matching  funds  such  as  the 
Brewer  Internship  to  build  a 
total  $180,000  endowment  for 
internships. 


CC  officers  to  be  elected  on  single  ticket     Dennett  fire 


by  Ken  Cooper 

If  proposed  revisions  of  the  College  Council 
constitution  are  approved,  next  year's  president 
and  vice  president  will  be  elected  as  a  single 
ticket. 

This  and  other  changes  were  recommended  to 
the  Council  by  its  Constitutional  Review  Com- 
mittee at  Thursday's  meeting.  Jan  Van  Eck  '85, 
Council  Vice  President  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  explained  that  in  the  past  "there  has 
l)een  trouble  t)etween  the  president  and  vice 
president  in  coordinating  their  efforts"  and  that 
the  proposed  rule  change  would  enable  them  "to 
get  to  know  each  other  beforehand,  which  would 
help  them  work  together  well." 

Council  President  Tom  Paper  agreed,  com- 
menting that  currently  "two  people  can  be 
elected  who  don't  have  the  same  things  m  mind 
and  this  stratifies  the  council." 

Other  proposed  constitutional  changes 
include  the  abolition  of  all  standing  committees 
with  the  exception  of  the  Finance  and  Elections 
committees,  and  the  raising  of  the  number  of 


votes  needed  to  remove  a  student  from  any 
student-faculty  committee  from  a  simple 
majority  to  three-fourths  of  the  College  Council. 

According  to  Van  Eck,  the  revisions  are  basi- 
cally "housekeeping  chores  designed  to  make 
the  constitution  a  more  workable  document." 
All  of  the  proposed  changes  are  subject  to  appro- 
val by  two-thirds  of  the  general  student  body.  If 
the  Council  approves  the  revisions,  students  will 
vote  on  them  as  part  of  general  elections  in  late 
February. 

"There  will  be  lots  of  publicity.  "  says  Van 
Eck.  in  order  to  make  students  aware  of  the 
proposals  and  their  implications. 

On  a  related  note.  Paper  informed  the  Council 
of  a  plan  for  "aggressive  elections  in  which  bal- 
lots will  be  distributed  in  all  dining  halls." 
Although  some  concern  was  voiced  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  students  voting  more  than  once,  that  is 
not  seen  as  a  major  problem. 

As  Secretary  Matt  Dodds  '86  noted,  "there  is 
an  honor  system  at  Williams  and  people  won't 
vote  twice.  "  In  the  past,  balloting  has  taken 
place  exclusively  in  Baxter  Hall. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

windows,  which  were  des- 
troyed in  the  fire. 

Asked  whether  the  students 
responsible  would  have  to  pay 
for  all  the  damage,  Hopkins  said 
that  was  still  under  discussion. 

"These  things  are  done  on  an 
individual  basis,"  she  said, 
"and  we  can't  decide  until  next 
week  when  we  get  a  firm  esti- 
mate of  the  cost." 


Tragedy  prevented 

O'Connor  credited  the  quick 
response  of  security  and  the 
design  of  Mission  Park  with  pre- 
venting  a  tragedy.  "The 
response  time  was  very  good  on 
the  part  of  security,"  he  said. 


"With  the  fact  there  were  35 
false  alarms  in  the  fall  it 
wouldn't  have  been  surprising  if 
it  hadn't  been,  but  it  was." 

"I  feel  very  fortunate,"  he 
added,  "we  were  very  lucky. 
The  fire  was  contained  t>ecause 
the  fire  doors  were  allowed  to 
work.  If  they  hadn't  been,  the 
smoke  could  have  travelled  as 
well  and  caused  serious 
injury." 

Often    one    sees   the    doors 
propped  open,  O'Connor  noted. 
"This  is  a  classic  example    of 
how    important   those  '  doors 
are." 


Freshman  give  seminars  mixed  review 


The  future  of  Winter  Study  was  thrown 
up  for  grabs  two  years  ago.  Winter  Study 
survived,  but  not  without  modification. 
The  major  change  in  the  program  was 
the  institution  of  freshman  seminars- 
designed  to  revitalize  Winter  Study  by 
giving  the  freshmen  a  more  structured 
curriculum  while  still  allowing  them  the 
freedom  to  pursue  more  unconventional 
academic  interests  without  grade 
pressure. 

The  seminars  are  now  a  reality.  Reac- 
tion to  the  seminars  is  divided:  some 
freshmen  have  complaints  about  the 
workload  or  subject  matter  while  others 
desire  more  work  or  praise  the 
seminars. 

"There  is  a  heavier  workload  than  I 
thought,"  said  Doug  Krehbiel  "87,  "but 
it's  certainly  do-able.  It's  easier  than  the 
regular  semester  work,  and  I  don't  mind 
doing  it."  Some  freshmen  find  the 
seminars  too  ambitious.  "They're  trying 
to  have  us  do  too  much  in  too  short  a 
time,"  says  Lynn  Gerwig  '87. 

Others  don't  feel  challenged  enough. 
"The  workload  so  far  is  less  than  what  I 
expected.  Sometimes  I  almost  feel  like  I 
should  have  more  work,"  states  Scott 
Lundgren  '87. 

The  most  vocal  complaint  from  fresh- 
men is  the  lack  of  choices  for  the  semin- 
ars. "For  a  school  priding  itself  on  small 
classes,"  said  Adam  Ifshin  '87,  'why  do 
they  only  offer  six  choices?" 

Interdisciplinary 
approach 

The  six  freshmen  seminars,  designed 
to  expose  students  to  different  aspects  of 
a  subject,  are  team-taught  by  faculty 


members  of  related  departments.  The 
seminars  are  structured  around  lec- 
tures, discussion  groups,  and  films;  they 
usually  meet  for  a  couple  of  hours  four  or 
five  times  a  week. 

Professor  Fred  Greene,  chairman  of 
the  Winter  Study  Committee,  sees  fresh- 
man seminars  as  a  means  for  providing 
an  interdisciplinary  approach.  The 
seminars  allow  freshmen  to  experience 
different  subject  matter  and  teaching 
styles  in  one  course.  He  feels  that  fresh- 
men are  not  able  to  select  courses  in 
October  because  they  have  been  on  cam- 
pus only  one  month.  "These  seminars 
are  tailored  for  freshmen  problems,"  he 
noted. 

Biology  Professor  William  Grant, 
however,  disagrees  with  the  commit- 
tee's findings.  He  feels  that  Winter  Study 
has  deteriorated  over  the  past  five  years 
and  that  freshman  seminars  are  not  the 
solution.  "With  this  last  committee  revi- 
sion I  think  we  are  doing  another  patch- 
work job  and  it  ( Winter  Study )  will  come 
unstuck  again."  he  said. 

Mixed  reaction 

The  content  of  the  seminars  has  met 
with  mixed  response.  "Too  much  is 
thrown  at  you  at  once,"  observes  Nancy 
Frielicher  '87,  who  is  taking  Idea  of  the 
Modern  in  the  Arts.  The  seminar 
emphasizes  collaboration  among  the  dif- 
ferent art  departments,  namely  litera- 
ture, theater,  art,  and  music. 

Doug  Krehbeil,  also  taking  the  Arts 
course,  finds  the  seminar  successful. 
"The  'modern  period'  and  art'  are  both 
not  clearly  defined  terms  and  so  it's  good 
to  have  different  approaches  and  to 
bring  in  more  viewpoints,"  said  Kreh- 
beil. Scott  Lundgren  '87  says,  "My 
seminar,  'The  Invisible  World,'  is  good 
for  me  in  that  I  have  not  decided  which 
branch  of  science  to  major  in,  and  this 
will  me  give  me  a  good  overview." 

"As  overviews  go,  the  seminars  are 
well  done."  says  George  Prescott  '87, 
"but  it  would  be  better  to  single  out  only 
one  aspect  of  a  subject." 

Rudy  Ford  '87  would  also  prefer  a 
more  focused  approach.  "It  would  be 
much  better  to  zero  in— each  professor 
just  seems  to  be  doing  his  or  her  own 
thing,"  he  said. 

Time  consuming 

Some  students  feel  that  the  seminars 
require  too  much  time.  As  a  result,  they 
cannot  participate  in  activities  outside  of 
the  classroom. 

"The  course  takes  up  too  much  time, 
and  it's  just  not  interesting.  We  have  to 
spend  time  doing  readings  that  I  just 
don't  give  a  damn  about,"  said  David 
Freilach  '87  who  is  taking  "The  Idea  of  a 
Hero." 


"I'd  enjoy  my  seminar  more  if  it  met 
three  times  a  week  instead  of  five, ' '  says 
Steven  Skavlem  '87,  "t)ecause  it  would 
leave  more  free  time  for  other  aspects  of 
Winter  Study  such  as  Free  University 
and  P.  E."  Skavlem's  seminar.  The 
Invisible  World,  deals  with  exploration 
in  the  various  sciences. 

Professors  have  found  that  leading  the 
seminars  has  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  on  their  part  as  well.  Pro- 
fessor Jay  Pasachoff,  who  teaches  The 
Invisible  World,  says  "It's  cutting  very 
severely  Into  the  time  I  have  for  other 
activities,  but  I'm  glad  the  students  are 
enjoying  It  so  much." 


from  the  rest  of  the  campus  in  the  semin- 
ars causes  some  concern.  Martha 
Hoopes  '87  says  that  "the  seminars  don't 
provide  an  opportunity  for  freshmen  to 
meet  students  of  other  classes." 

Sara  Gross  8b,  a  memoer  ot  the  W  mter 
Study  Committee,  interprets  the  deci- 
sion to  create  freshman  seminars  as  a 
means  "to  get  a  more  unified  class  in  an 
educational  situation  and  to  have  fresh- 
men trade  experiences  t)esldes  parties." 

"It's  nice  to  have  all  freshmen  In 
there."  agrees  Suzanne  BiemiJler  '87. 
"People  aren't  as  afraid  to  speak  up  in 

class." 


"...more  students  are  using  the  library  and  less  are 
climbing  on  the  ski  bus." 


Fuqua,  who  leads  Idea  of  the  Hero, 
agrees  that  heading  a  seminar  Is  "more 
demanding  than  I  had  expected.  I'm 
finding  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  more 
work  Involved  for  the  professors  than  I 
had  thought.  I  have  had  no  time  to  do  any 
preparation  for  my  second  semester 
classes."  he  said. 

Isolation 

The  fact  that  freshmen  are  isolated 
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by  KathI  RosenJ^aum 
and  Martin  Hildebrand 

Despite  the  controversy  that  has  sur- 
rounded it,  students  overwhelmingly 
support  Winter  Study  over  any  alterna- 
tives. "If  I  had  the  whole  month  of  Jan- 
uary off,  it  would  be  a  waste  and  the 
alternative  of  having  finals  after 
Christmas  would  ruin  what  vacation 
we  do  have, ' '  says  Andrew  Canning  '85. 

Greg  Smith  '86  notes,  "I  find  it  worth- 
while to  do  the  things  I  don't  normally 
do,  like  social  interaction  or  skiing  or 
Disarmament  Forum  and  Comittee 
Against  Militarism  or  sleeping." 

"I'm  getting  to  read  newspapers— I 
find  I  don't  have  time  to  do  so  during  the 
regular  semester,"  observes  Tim  Con- 
ley  '85. 

Jessie  Grearson  '84  finds  that  "you 
can  actually  have  conversations  with- 
out someone  rushing  off.  Some  of  my 
l)est  conversations  are  during  Winter 
Study." 

Pat  Connors  '85  believes  "Winter 
Study  is  good  because  you  finally  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  peo- 
ple you've  t)een  living  with  for  four 
months.  You  don't  really  get  to  know 
them  until  you're  all  bored  out  of  your 
skulls." 

An  important  aspect  of  Winter  Study 
is  the  informal  atmosphere  it  provides. 
Junior  Mark  Van  Norman  points  out. 


"Winter  Study  is  great  t)ecause  eve- 
ryone relaxes— you  can  just  hang  out 
without  having  to  worry  about  it." 

According  to  senior  Robert  Kent, 
"The  perfect  Winter  Study  course  is 
one  that's  challenging  but  not  all- 
consuming." 

Apparently  Tim  Conley  has  found 
such  a  course  in  The  Reality  of  the 
Psyche.  "My  Winter  Study  course  is 
less  academically  challenging  but 
more  personally  challenging;  because 
the  course  is  something  I'm  personally 
interested  In,  it's  a  challenge  to  get  as 
much  as  I  can  out  of  it,"  he  says. 

Greg  Smith  is  also  pleased  with  his 
course.  The  Physical  Basis  of  Music, 
noting,  "Academically  it's  definitely 
worthwhile— this  year  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  bring  together  two  things  I 
enjoy:  physics  and  music." 

Chemistry  Professor  William  Moo 
maw  is  happy  with  the  way  his  course  is 
proceeding  this  year.  He  remarks  that 
"it  seems  the  students  in  my  Winter 
Study  course  are  interested  in  studying 
technology  assessment,  and  we  have 
had  some  good  discussions." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses, 
informal  courses  offered  through  Free 
University  provide  students  with 
further  opportunities.  "F^ree  Univer- 
sity is  a  superb  idea.  It  gives  a  chance 
for  students  to  learn  from  other  stu 


dents  and  it  gives  a  chance  to  meet  new 
people,"  Story  Reed  '84  states. 

Jim  Foley  '84,  coordinator  of  Free 
University,  has  found  that  "attendance 
is  bit  down  from  last  year.  Not  as  many 
people  who  signed  up  showed  up,  per- 
haps because  Winter  Study  Is  harder 
this  year,  especially  on  freshmen.  " 

These  various  aspects  of  Winter 
Study  — unusual  course  offerings, 
extracurricular  activities.  Free  Uni- 
versity, and  Informal  discussions,  com- 
bined with  a  relaxed  atmosphere— all 
add  to  the  program's  general  appeal. 
"Winter  Study  is  a  change  of  pace— it's 
nice  to  be  in  a  school  atmosphere  with- 
out all  the  pressure,"  remarks  junior 
Steve  Wllley. 

Paul  Noe  '85  believes  that  Winter 
Study  is  an  essential  part  of  Williams, 
observing,  '"There's  so  much  to  do  that 
we  need  Winter  Study.  c;ive  us  a  chance 
while  we're  here  to  have  more  time 
than  during  the  regular  semesters— 
there's  too  much  to  learn  from  other 
people  and  on  your  own  here." 

President  Chandler  also  strongly 
supports  Winter  Study,  pointing  out 
that  "it's  a  highly  distinctive,  very 
attractive  feature  of  the  Williams  cur- 
riculum. Winter  Study  has  retained  a 
structure  and  substance  here,  where  at 
most  other  colleges  similar  programs 
have  fizzled  out." 


The  seminar  concept  appeals  to  many 
people.  "I  don't  have  to  plow  through 
hours  of  work  I  don't  enjoy,  "said  David 
Chalfoun  '87.  "The  course  allows  me 
time  to  go  into  things  I  want  to  find  out  for 
myself." 

"'Perhaps  everyone  should  be  required 
to  take  a  seminar,  not  necessarily  during 
freshman  year.  "  speculates  Shelly 
Tralna  '85.  "I  think  the  liberal  arts  Idea 
behind  the  seminars  Is  great." 

According  to  President  John 
Chandler,  the  seminars  have  created  "a 
more  purposeful  atmosphere"  among 
freshmen.  He  believes  that  "more  stu- 
dents are  using  the  library  and  less  are 
climbing  on  the  ski  bus." 

Nevertheless  Story  Reed  '84.  a  former 
J.  A.,  observes.  "Freshmen  still  seem  to 
have  some  free  time  and  they're  getting 
to  ski." 

Compiled  h\  Martin  Hildehrand, 
Kathi  Kitsfnhanm.  John  Clayton, 
Michael  Cttvan  and   \ed  Latid. 
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This  scruffy  bunch  of  Williams  men  aren  t  being  lazy  this  Winter 
Study,  they  re  raising  money  for  the  Williamstown  Youth  Center 
by  taking  pledges  for  growing  beards.  (Scheibe) 


Beards  bring 
charity  funds 

Have  you  noticed  an  unusual 
number  of  scraggly-looking 
young  men  around  this  month' 
These  people  have  declined  to 
shave  in  Januar> .  not  out  of  lazi- 
ness, but  to  raise  money  in  an 
unusual  fund-raising  effort 
called  Growth  for  Youth. 

Growth  for  Youth,  conceived 
by  Bill  McClements  '85.  is  a  pro- 
ject in  which  sponsors  pledge 
the  participants  money  for  each 
day  they  let  their  beards  grow. 
A  ioc  per  da>  pledge,  for  exam- 
ple, over  the  course  of  the  2.t 
days  of  Winter  Study .  will  result 
in  a  $2.30  contribution.  All  of  the 
money  raised  will  go  to  the  Wil- 
laimstown  Youth  Center  (for- 
merly the  Boys"  Club)  on  Cole 
.Avenue. 

McCJements  says  that  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  friends  from 
Williamstown  have  already 
pledged  almost  $5CX).  and  the 
beard-growers  are  still  seeking 
retroactive  pledges  and  flat- 
rate  contributions. 

The  other  non-shavers  in 
Growth  for  Youth  are  juniors 
Brian  Kilcoyne.  Floyd  Short. 
Jeff  Cox.  Kelley  Murphy  and 
John  Irwin,  and  freshmen  Clif- 
ford Favrot.  Keith  Goldfeld. 
Steve  Urquhart.  Jeff  Heilman. 
John  Shaw.  Rick  Lipinski  and 
John  Deveaux. 

The  participants  have  been 
pleased  with  the  project  s  suc- 
cess, noting  that  it  is  not  very 
difficult  and  is  a  good  excuse  for 
not  shaving.  As  Short  pointed 
out.  "I  had  been  planning  to 
grow  a  beard  during  Winter 
Studv  anvwav.'" 


Asked  whether  this  lack  of 
grooming  hurt  their  social  lives. 
McClements  responded.  "No. 
We  were  never  vers  popular  to 
begin  with." 

Murphy  agreed,  "before 
Growth  for  Youth,  girls  never 
used  to  talk  to  me.  .Now  they 
come  up  to  me  and  tell  me  I'm 
ugly.  I  think  that's  progress." 
— Jnhn  I  ruin 

Ray  Boyer  off 
to  Beantown 

Raymond  C.  Boyer.  Director 
of  Public  Information  at  Willi- 
ams for  seven  years,  will  leave 
the  college  F>b.  3  to  become 
assignment  manager  at  WC\'B- 
Channel  5  in  Boston. 

Boyer  said  in  his  new  job  he 
iv/yy  tM^rosponsitjie  for  assigning 
stories,  coordinating  the  news 
staff  and  making  sure  that  sto- 
ries are  ready  in  time  for  the  six 
o'clock  news.  WCVB  is  the  big- 
gest station  in  Boston,  which  is 
the  nation's  sixth  largest 
market.  Boyer  said. 

He  added  that  he  was  first 
approached  by  the  station  two 
weeks  ago  and  offered  the  job 
last  Monday.  Although  he  said 
he  will  miss  Williams  a  great 
deal,  "that's  the  way  the  busi- 
ness is.  When  something  opens 
up  and  the  opportunity  comes, 
you've  got  to  go  after  it.  I'm 
\er\'  interested  in  TV 
management." 

"Williams  is  a  wonderful 
place  to  represent,  "  he  said.  "I 
don't  exactly  feel  like  a  fossil 
but  seven  years  has  gone  by  like 
lightning." 

Boyer,  who  received  his  mas- 
ters  degree   in   journalism   at 


Fenn  Stale,  has  worked  in  radio 
news  for  the  past  three  years. 
Before  coming  to  Williams  he 
was  news  directer  at  a  radio  sta- 
tion in  Pittsfleld.  In  addition,  he 
and  his  wife.  Mary  Jo,  run  a  free 
lance  video  service. 

Boyer  said  the  college  has  not 
vet  begun  looking  for  a  replace 
ment    as    Public    Information 

Director. 

—Chris  fhnrlrll 

20/20  comes 
to  the  Valley 

Television  journalist  Bar 
bara  Walters  visited  William 
stown  briefly  last  Tuesday  to 
interview  Empress  Farah 
Dibah,  widow  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  for  a  March  segment  of  the 
ABC  newsmagazine  show 
'•20  20". 

Although  Walters  left  town 
Tuesday  after  the  interview, 
her  ABC  film  crew  remained 
through  Wednesday  shooting 
additional  film  of  the  Eimpress 
shopping  in  the  Williams  Coop. 
They  also  filmed  her  on  parts  of 
the  Williams  College  campus, 
where  her  son,  self  declared 
Shah-in-exile  Reza  Pahlavi,  stu- 
died for  one  year. 

The  interview  took  place  at 
the  family's  heavily  guarded 
Georgian  mansion  on  South 
Street,  across  from  the  Clark 
Art  Institute.  The  family  bought 
the  house  in  1979  for  $22.5,000 
when  Reza  Pahlavi  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Williams.  Pahlavi  now 
lives  in  Kgypt.  but  his  three 
younger  siblings,  who  attend 
area  schools,  still  live  in  the 
house. 

Williams-TV 
on  the  way 

Williamstown  and  the  Cox 
Cable  Company  have  struck  a 
deal  in  which  the  town  will 
expand  its  current  local  cable 
system  to  include  public  access 
to  broadcasting,  according  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  William- 
stown Advocate. 

Return  lines  installed  on  the 
Williams  College  campus  will 
allow  broadcasting  from 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre, 
Chapin  Hall  and  Brooks-Rogers 
Recital  Hall.  Mt.  Greylock  High 
School  and  the  Williamstown 
Municipal  Building  will  also 
have  return  capability. 

A  snag  in  negotiations  with 


Cox  Cable  Company  arose  when 
Cox  Cable  rejcnted  the  towns 
proposal  to  put  rrturn  llnrs  at 
Mt.  (ireylock  High  S<hool.  Th<' 
company  stated  Ihat  the  high 
school  was  t(K)  far  away  for 
practical  Installation,  accord 
ing  to  Itussell  CarfK'nter,  Assist 
ant  Director  of  Development  at 
Williams. 

Broadcasting  from  the  high 
school  remalniKj  essential,  how 
ever,  Ix'causc  numerous  public 
mcf'tings  and  activities  take 
place  at  the  sch(K)l,  Carpenter 
.said. 

To  resolve  the  conflict  with 
Cox  Cable,  Williams  College 
offered  to  bear  the  direct  cost  of 
installing  return  lines  on  cam 
pus  if  Cox  would  agree  to  install 
lines  at  the  high  school,  said 
Carpenter.  Cox  Cable  accepted 
the  deal  and  set  a  construction 
deadline  for  the  end  of  1984. 

Because  the  contract  is  so 
new,  the  music  and  theatre 
departments  have  no  definite 
plans  for  broadcasting.  How- 
ever, Carpenter  noted  that  the 
possibilities  are  enormous  and 
the  college  will  be  able  to  broad- 
cast lectures  and  performan- 
ces, like  the  Berkshire 
Symphony,  from  its  halls. 

In  addition.  Carpenter  said 
student— initiated  programs 
could  expand  the  current  broad- 
casting abilities  of  WCFM,  the 
college  radio  station. 

— Herky  Canklin 

Lingo  earns 
a  Marshall 
Scholarship 

Stuart  Lingo  "84  has  received 
a  Marshall  Scholarship,  which 
provides  for  study  in  Britain  for 
two  years  and  is  renewable  for  a 
third.  Under  the  program. 
Lingo  will  receive  funds  to 
cover  tuition,  living  expenses, 
plane  fare  and  a  small  spending 
and  travel  stipend. 

Although  he  has  not  yet  heard 
whether  he  received  his  first 
choice  for  place  of  study.  Lingo 
hopes  to  begin  studying  art  his- 
tory next  fall  at  the  Courthold 
Institute  of  the  University  of 
London. 

The  British  inaugurated  the 
Marshall  Program  in  the  early 
195()s  as  a  way  of  repaying  the 
United  States  for  aid  received 
under  the  Marshall  Plan. 

— Stuart  Smith 


New  security 
super  named 

Security  supervisor  Charles 
W.  Smiarowski.  who  resigned 
several  weeks  ago  for  personal 
reasons,  has  t)een  replaced  by 
Jean  Thorndike,  a  former  Willi- 
ams security  officer,  according 
to  Security  Director  Ransom 
Jenks. 

Thorndike  was  a  security 
officer  for  more  than  three 
years  before  she  left  last  year  to 
become  security  supervisor  for 
KB  Toy  stores.  She  oversaw  a 
total  of  62  stores  in  the  Midwest 
Jenks  said. 

While  at  Williams.  Thorndike 
ran  the  student  security  moni- 
tor program,  a  duty  she  has 
once  more  assumed. 

Smiar6wski.  who  had  been 
security  supervisor  for  only  one 
year,  did  not  state  the  "personel 
reasons"  which  prompted  his 
resignation  Dec.  17.  However, 
as  he  lives  in  Sunderland! 
Mass.,  (near  Amherst),  Jenks 
cited  his  long  daily  commute  as 
a  possible  reason  for  resigning. 

CES  gets  new 
intern  funds 

Relatives  of  W.  Conant 
Brewer  '18  have  contributed 
$10,500  to  support  an  endowed 
student  internship  in  envlro- 
mental  studies  in  his  memory. 
The  gift  will  help  match  funds 
that  the  Center  for  Envlromen- 
tal  Studies  recently  received 
from  the  Mellon  Foundation. 

The  income  from  the  gift  will 
be  awarded  each  year  to  a  stu- 
dent for  work  on  an  enviromen- 
tal  problem  relating  to  ocean 
resource  management  or  a 
problem  that  is  international  in 
scope. 

The  internship  honors 
Brewer,  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
Sa\y  during  World  War  I  and 
had  a  long  career  in  the  interna- 
tional shipping  business  follow- 
ing the  war. 

The  CES  will  use  the  endow- 
ment to  match  part  of  the 
$60,000  grant  recently  received 
from  the  Mellon  Foundation  to 
support  undergraduate  re- 
search. The  CES  hopes  to  use 
matching  funds  such  as  the 
Brewer  Internship  to  build  a 
total  $180,000  endowment  for 
internships. 


CC  officers  to  be  elected  on  single  ticket     Dennett  fire 


by  Ken  Cooper 

If  proposed  revisions  of  the  College  Council 
constitution  are  approved,  next  year's  president 
and  vice  president  will  be  elected  as  a  single 
ticket. 

This  and  other  changes  were  recommended  to 
the  Council  by  its  Constitutional  Review  Com- 
mittee at  Thursday's  meeting.  Jan  Van  Eck  '85. 
Council  Vice  President  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  explained  that  in  the  past  'there  has 
l)een  trouble  between  the  president  and  vice 
president  in  coordinating  their  efforts  "  and  that 
the  proposed  rule  change  would  enable  them  " "  to 
gel  to  know  each  other  beforehand,  which  would 
help  them  work  together  well." 

Council  President  Tom  Paper  agreed,  com- 
menting that  currently  'two  people  can  be 
elected  who  don't  have  the  same  things  in  mind 
and  this  stratifies  the  council. 

Other  proposed  constitutional  changes 
include  the  atx>lition  of  all  standing  committees 
with  the  exception  of  the  F'inance  and  Elections 
coimnittees,  and  the  raising  of  the  number  of 


votes   needed  to  remove  a  student  from  any 
student-faculty    committee    from    a    simple 
majority  to  three-fourths  of  the  College  Council. 
According  to  Van  Lck,  the  revisions  are  basi 
cally  "housekeeping  chores  designed  to  make 
the  constitution  a  more  workable  document." 
All  of  the  proposed  changes  are  subject  to  appro 
val  by  two-thirds  of  the  general  student  body.  If 
the  Council  approves  the  revisions,  students  will 
vote  on  them  as  part  of  general  elections  in  late 
February. 

"There  will  be  lots  of  publicity.  "  says  Van 
Eck.  in  order  to  make  students  aware  of  the 
proposals  and  their  implications. 

On  a  related  note.  Paper  informed  the  Council 
of  a  plan  for  "aggressive  elections  in  which  bal- 
lots will  l>e  distributed  in  all  dining  halls." 
Although  some  concern  was  voiced  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  students  voting  more  than  once,  that  is 
not  s€*n  as  a  major  problem. 

As  Secretar\  .Matt  Dodds  '86  noted,  "there  is 
an  honor  system  at  Williams  and  people  won't 
vote  twice  "  In  the  past,  t>alloting  has  taken 
place  exclusively  in  Baxter  Hall. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

windows,    which    were    des- 
troyed in  the  fire. 

Asked  whether  the  students 
r<'sp()nslhle  would  have  to  pay 
foralHhe damage,  llopklnssald 
Ihat  was  still  under  discussion 

"Th<'se  ihlng.s  are  done  on  an 
individual     basis."     she    said, 
"and  we  ciin't  decide  until  next 
week  when  we  get  a  firm  esti 
male  of  Ihe  cost    ' 


Tragedy  provciiic'd 

O'Connor  credlte<l  the  (|iiU  k 
response  of  stnurlty  and  the 
design  of  Mission  Park  with  \nr 
venting  a  tragedy  '  I'he 
response  time  was  very  goiHl  on 
the  part  of  security."  he  said. 


"With  the  fact  there  were  35 
false  alarms  in  the  fall  it 
wouldn't  have  been  surprising  if 
it  hadn't  been,  but  it  was." 

"I  feel  very  fortunate,"  he 
added,  "we  were  very  lucky. 
I'he  fire  was  contained  because 
the  fire  doors  were  allowed  to 
work.  If  they  hadn't  been,  the 
smoke  could  have  travelled  as 
w««ll  and  caused  serious 
Injury   " 

Often    one   sees  the    doors 
prop^MHl  i)p«'n,  O'Connor  noted. 
"Phis  is  a  classic  example    of 
how    Important    those   '  doors 
are." 


Freshman  give  seminars  mixed  review 


The  future  of  Winter  Study  was  thrown 
up  for  grabs  two  years  ago.  Winter  Study 
survived,  but  not  without  modification. 
The  major  change  in  the  program  was 
the  institution  of  freshman  seminars- 
designed  to  revitalize  Winter  Study  by 
giving  the  freshmen  a  more  structured 
curriculum  while  still  allowing  them  the 
freedom  to  pursue  more  unconventional 
academic  interests  without  grade 
pressure. 

The  seminars  are  now  a  reality.  Reac- 
tion to  the  seminars  is  divided:  some 
freshmen  have  complaints  about  the 
workload  or  subject  matter  while  others 
desire  more  work  or  praise  the 
seminars. 

"There  is  a  heavier  workload  than  I 
thought,"  said  Doug  Krehbiel  '87,  "but 
it's  certainly  do-able.  It's  easier  than  the 
regular  semester  work,  and  I  don't  mind 
doing  it."  Some  freshmen  find  the 
seminars  too  ambitious.  "They're  trying 
to  have  us  do  too  much  in  too  short  a 
time,"  says  Lynn  Gerwig  '87. 

Others  don't  feel  challenged  enough. 
"The  workload  so  far  is  less  than  what  I 
expected.  Sometimes  I  almost  feel  like  I 
should  have  more  work,"  states  Scott 
Lundgren  '87. 

The  most  vocal  complaint  from  fresh- 
men is  the  lack  of  choices  for  the  semin- 
ars. "For  a  school  priding  itself  on  small 
classes,"  said  Adam  Ifshin  '87,  "why  do 
they  only  offer  six  choices?" 

Interdisciplinary 
approach 

The  six  freshmen  seminars,  designed 
to  exp)ose  students  to  different  aspects  of 
a  subject,  are  team-taught  by  faculty 


members  of  related  departments.  The 
seminars  are  structured  around  lec- 
tures, discussion  groups,  and  films;  they 
usually  meet  for  a  couple  of  hours  four  or 
five  times  a  week. 

Professor  Fred  Greene,  chairman  of 
the  Winter  Study  Committee,  sees  fresh- 
man seminars  as  a  means  for  providing 
an  interdisciplinary  approach.  The 
seminars  allow  freshmen  to  experience 
different  subject  matter  and  teaching 
styles  in  one  course.  He  feels  that  fresh- 
men are  not  able  to  select  courses  in 
October  because  they  have  been  on  cam- 
pus only  one  month.  "These  seminars 
are  tailored  for  freshmen  problems,"  he 
noted. 

Biology  Professor  William  (irant, 
however,  disagrees  with  the  commit- 
tee's findings.  He  feels  that  Winter  Study 
has  deteriorated  over  the  past  five  years 
and  that  freshman  seminars  are  not  the 
solution.  "With  this  last  committee  revi- 
sion I  think  we  are  doing  another  patch- 
work job  and  it  ( Winter  Study )  will  come 
unstuck  again,"  he  said. 

Mixed  reaction 

The  content  of  the  seminars  has  met 
with  mixed  response.  "Too  much  is 
thrown  at  you  at  once,"  observes  Nancy 
Frielicher  '87,  who  is  taking  Idea  of  the 
Modern  in  the  Arts.  The  seminar 
emphasizes  collaboration  among  the  dif- 
ferent art  departments,  namely  litera- 
ture, theater,  art,  and  music. 

Doug  Krehbeil,  also  taking  the  Arts 
course,  finds  the  seminar  successful. 
"The  'modern  period'  and  'art'  are  both 
not  clearly  defined  terms  and  so  it's  good 
to  have  different  approaches  and  to 
bring  in  more  viewpoints,"  said  Kreh- 
beil. Scott  Lundgren  '87  says,  "My 
seminar,  'The  Invisible  World,'  is  good 
for  me  in  that  I  have  not  decided  which 
branch  of  science  to  major  in,  and  this 
will  me  give  me  a  good  overview." 

"As  overviews  go,  the  seminars  are 
well  done,"  says  George  Prescott  '87, 
"but  it  would  be  better  to  single  out  only 
one  aspect  of  a  subject." 

Rudy  Ford  '87  would  also  prefer  a 
more  focused  approach.  "It  would  be 
much  better  to  zero  in— each  professor 
just  seems  to  be  doing  his  or  her  own 
thing,"  he  said. 

Time  consuming 

Some  students  feel  that  the  seminars 
require  too  much  time.  As  a  result,  they 
cannot  participate  in  activities  outside  of 
the  classroom. 

"The  course  takes  up  too  much  time, 
and  it's  just  not  interesting.  We  have  to 
spend  time  doing  readings  that  I  just 
don't  give  a  damn  about,"  said  David 
Freilach  '87  who  is  taking  "The  Idea  of  a 
Hero." 


"I'd  enjoy  my  seminar  more  if  it  met 
three  times  a  week  instead  of  five,"  says 
Steven  Skavlem  '87,  "because  it  would 
leave  more  free  time  for  other  aspects  of 
Winter  Study  such  as  Free  University 
and  P.  E."  Skavlem's  seminar.  The 
Invisible  World,  deals  with  exploration 
in  the  various  sciences. 

Professors  have  found  that  leading  the 
seminars  has  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  on  their  part  as  well.  Pro- 
fessor Jay  Pasachoff,  who  teaches  The 
Invisible  World,  says  "It's  cutting  very 
severely  into  the  time  I  have  for  other 
activities,  but  I'm  glad  the  students  are 
enjoying  it  so  much." 


from  the  rest  of  the  campus  in  the  semin- 
ars causes  some  concern.  Martha 
Hoopes  '87  says  that  "the  seminars  don't 
provide  an  opportunity  for  freshmen  to 
meet  students  of  other  classes." 

Sara  Gross  8b,  a  memoer  ot  the  Winter 
Study  Committee,  interprets  the  deci- 
sion to  create  freshman  seminars  as  a 
means  "to  get  a  more  unified  class  in  an 
educational  situation  and  to  have  fresh- 
men trade  experiences  besides  parties." 

"It's  nice  to  have  all  freshmen  in 
there,"  agrees  Suzanne  Biemiiler  '87. 
"People  aren't  as  afraid  to  speak  up  in 
class." 


"...more  students  are  using  the  library  and  less  are 
climbing  on  the  ski  bus." 


Fuqua,  who  leads  Idea  of  the  Hero, 
agrees  that  heading  a  seminar  is  "more 
demanding  than  I  had  expected.  I'm 
finding  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
work  involved  for  the  professors  than  I 
had  thought.  I  have  had  no  time  to  do  any 
preparation  for  my  second  semester 
classes,"  he  said. 

Isolation 

The  fact  that  freshmen  are  isolated 
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by  Kathi  Rosenpaum 
and  Martin  Hildebrand 

Despite  the  controversy  that  has  sur- 
rounded it,  students  overwhelmingly 
support  Winter  Study  over  any  alterna- 
tives. "If  I  had  the  whole  month  of  Jan- 
uary off,  it  would  be  a  waste  and  the 
alternative  of  having  finals  after 
Christmas  would  ruin  what  vacation 
we  do  have,"  says  Andrew  Canning  '8.5. 
Greg  Smith  '86  notes,  "I  find  it  worth- 
while to  do  the  things  I  don't  normally 
do,  like  social  interaction  or  skiing  or 
Disarmament  Forum  and  Comittee 
Against  Militarism  or  sleeping." 

"I'm  getting  to  read  newspapers— I 
find  I  don't  have  time  to  do  so  during  the 
regular  semester,"  observes  Tim  Con- 
ley  '85. 

Jessie  Grearson  '84  finds  that  "you 
can  actually  have  conversations  with- 
out someone  rushing  off.  Some  of  my 
best  conversations  are  during  Winter 
Study." 

Pat  Connors  '85  believes  "Winter 
Study  is  good  because  you  finally  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  peo- 
ple you've  l)een  living  with  for  four 
months.  You  don't  really  get  to  know 
them  until  you're  all  bored  out  of  your 
skulls." 

An  important  aspect  of  Winter  Study 
is  the  informal  atmosphere  it  provides. 
Junior  Mark  Van  Norman  points  out. 


"Winter  Study  is  great  because  eve- 
ryone relaxes— you  can  just  hang  out 
without  having  to  worry  about  it." 

According  to  senior  Robert  Kent, 
"The  perfect  Winter  Study  course  is 
one  that's  challenging  but  not  all- 
consuming." 

Apparently  Tim  Conley  has  found 
such  a  course  in  The  Reality  of  the 
Psyche.  "My  Winter  Study  course  is 
less  academically  challenging  but 
more  personally  challenging;  because 
the  course  is  something  I'm  personally 
interested  in,  it's  a  challenge  to  get  as 
much  as  I  can  out  of  it,"  he  says. 

Greg  Smith  is  also  pleased  with  his 
course,  The  Physical  Basis  of  Music, 
noting,  "Academically  it's  definitely 
worthwhile— this  year  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  bring  together  two  things  I 
enjoy:  physics  and  music." 

Chemistry  Professor  William  Moo 
maw  is  happy  with  the  way  his  course  is 
proceeding  this  year.  He  remarks  that 
"it  seems  the  students  in  my  Winter 
Study  course  are  interested  in  studying 
technology  assessment,  and  we  have 
had  some  good  discussions." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses, 
informal  courses  offered  through  Free 
University  provide  students  with 
further  opportunities.  "Free  Univer- 
sity is  a  superb  idea.  It  gives  a  chance 
for  students  to  learn  from  other  stu 


dents  and  it  gives  a  chance  to  meet  new 
people,"  Story  Reed  '84  states. 

Jim  Foley  '84,  coordinator  of  Free 
University,  has  found  that  "attendance 
is  bit  down  from  last  year.  Not  as  many 
people  who  signed  up  showed  up,  per- 
haps because  Winter  Study  is  harder 
this  year,  especially  on  freshmen.  " 

These  various  aspects  of  Winter 
Study  — unusual  course  offerings, 
extracurricular  activities.  Free  Uni- 
versity, and  informal  discussions,  com- 
bined with  a  relaxed  atmosphere— all 
add  to  the  program's  general  appeal. 
"Winter  Study  is  a  change  of  pace— it's 
nice  to  be  in  a  school  atmosphere  with- 
out all  the  pressure,"  remarks  junior 
Steve  Willey. 

Paul  Noe  '85  believes  that  Winter 
Study  is  an  essential  part  of  Williams, 
observing.  "There's  so  much  to  do  that 
we  need  Winter  Study,  (iive  us  a  chance 
while  we're  here  to  have  more  time 
than  during  the  regular  semesters— 
there's  too  much  to  learn  from  other 
people  and  on  your  own  here.  " 

President  Chandler  also  strongly 
supports  Winter  Study,  pointing  out 
that  "it's  a  highly  distinctive,  very 
attractive  feature  of  the  Williams  cur 
rlculum.  Winter  Study  has  retained  a 
structure  and  substance  here,  where  at 
most  other  colleges  similar  programs 
have  fizzled  out   " 


The  seminar  concept  appeals  to  many 
people.  "I  don't  have  to  plow  through 
hours  of  work  I  don't  enjoy. "said  David 
Chalfoun  '87.  "The  course  allows  me 
time  to  go  into  things  I  want  to  find  out  for 
myself." 

' '  Perhaps  everyone  should  be  required 
to  take  a  seminar,  not  necessarily  during 
freshman  year,"  speculates  Shelly 
Traina  '85.  "I  think  the  liberal  arts  idea 
behind  the  seminars  is  great." 

According  to  President  John 
Chandler,  the  seminars  have  created  "a 
more  purposeful  atmosphere"  among 
freshmen.  He  believes  that  "more  stu- 
dents are  using  the  library  and  less  are 
climbing  on  the  ski  bus.  " 

Nevertheless  Story  Reed  '84,  a  former 
J.  A.,  observes,  "Freshmen  still  seem  to 
have  some  free  time  and  they're  getting 
to  ski." 

i'.iunpHvd  h\  Martin  Hildvhrand, 
Kathi  Hosi'iihauni.  Jtihn  Clayton, 
Michael  Covan  and  \«'</  l.add. 
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Mummenschanz   mimes  Stiglicz,  Nietzsche  come  back  in  WSP  filn 

at  the  AMT  tonight 


The  Williams  Record 


by  Karen  Philipp§ 

Broadway  is  coming  to  VVilli- 
amstown.  Not  the  singing  and 
dancing,  but  rather  a  silent 
show.  The  Theater  department, 
Cap  and  Bells  and  the  Clark  Art 
Institute  are  co-sponsoring  the 
performance  of  Mummen- 
schanz tonight  at  the  Adams 
Memorial  Theater. 

Mummenshanz,  a  Swiss 
mime-mask  troupe  opened  in 
1977  at  the  Bijou  Theater  on 
Broadway.  The  opening  of  the 
troupe's  three  year  run  also 
opened  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
mime. 


The  show 
begins 
with  a 
large  brown 
blob  .  .  . 


The  pantomime  of  Mummen- 
schanz is  not  conventional, 
according  to  Ann  Eakland  of  the 
Theater  department,  "it's  not  a 
mime  on  the  street  corner  stuck 
in  a  box,"  she  said.  Unlike  the 
traditional  pantomime  in  which 
the  mime's  face  is  visible,  the 


faces  of  the  two  male  and 
female  mimes  in  Mummen- 
schanz are  always  masked. 

In  fact,  the  name  Mummen- 
schanz is  derived  from  the  Ger 
man  "mummen,"  meaning 
game  or  play,  and  "schanz," 
meaning  chance.  Players  of 
games  of  chance  during  Medie- 
val times  wore  masks  to  hide 
their  facial  expressions. 

The  masked  Lydia  Biondi. 
Peter  Gerber,  and  Alejandro 
Moran  play  a  game  of  chance 
with  themselves  and  the 
audience.  The  masks  often  pre- 
vent the  mimes  from  seeing 
each  other,  and  they  therefore 
rely  on  the  reactions  of  the 
audience  to  determine  their 
timing.  The  audience  is  always 
guessing  and  wondering  what  is 
being  expressc^d  on  stage. 

The  underlying  theme  of  the 
program  is  the  evolution  of  the 
world.  The  show  begins  with  a 
large  brown  blob  that  struggles 
to  pull  itself  onto  a  platform  and 
progresses    to   more   complex 
relationships    between   people. 
The    people    are    unlike    any 
humans.  Some  have  heads  com- 
posed of  wooden  blocks,  others 
of  clay  and  toilet  paper.  How- 
ever,    their    language    is 
universal. 

Mummenshanz  has  delighted 
audiences  in  the  United  States, 
Europe.  Israel  and  the  Far 
East.  Their  8:  IK)  p.  m.  perfor- 
mance is  sold  out. 


Valentine  Cards 
Now  Available 


enzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE.  INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


by  Vernon  Squires 

In  the  dark,  remote  base- 
ment of  Thompson  Chapel, 
"(iod  is  dead  "  and  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  the  19th  century  Ger- 
man philosoper,  is  coming  to 
life.  Tim  Hinkle  '84.  Stuart 
VVeinstein  '84.  and  professor 
Robert  Stiglicz  are  working  on  a 
movie  about  Nietzsche  and  his 
philosophies,  which  examines 
the  man  as  well  as  his  contro- 
versial ideas. 

"We're  trying  to  get  across  a 
conception  of  Nietzsche,"  says 
Weinstein.  co-director,  co- 
producer,  and  co-writer  of  the 
film.  "Even  for  us.  the  project  is 
a  journey  into  the  understand- 
ing of  Nietzsche." 

Weinstein  and  Hinkle.  who  is 
co-director,    co-producer,    and 
set  designer,  conceived  of  the 
project  last  fall.  Both  are  His- 
tory of  Ideas  majors  with  strong 
interest  in  Nietzsche.  In  addi- 
tion,  Hinkle  hopes  to  work  in 
cinematography   after  gradua 
tio    Professor    Stiglicz,     too, 
joined  the  project  as  a  student  of 
.Nietzsche.  Stiglicz,  who  will  be 
teaching  a  course  in  film  and 
politics    next    January,    plays 
Nietzsche  in  the  movie. 

"It's  a  great  learning  expe- 
rience for  me,"  Stiglicz  notes. 
"The  philosophy  is  so  different 
from  an  everyday  intellectual 
viewpoint;  Nietzsche  gives  us 
another  way  to  look  at  the 
world." 

According  to  Stiglicz,  Nietz- 
schean  philosophy  essentially 
calls  for  a  turning  away  from 
traditional  religious  thought  to 
a  humanistic,  personally 
oriented  outlook.  Stiglicz  finds 
fault  withthecommon  linking  of 
Nietzsche  to  Nazism. 

"Nietzsche  was  not  a  proto- 
Nazi,  or  an  anti-semite;  his 
ideas  were  adopted  rather  sim- 
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U.S.  NAVY  MEDICINE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Are  you  seeking  a  way  to  help  finance  your  medical 
school  education?  The  NAVY  has  a  perfect  opportunity  in 
its  IMedicai  School  Scholarship  program. 

BENEFITS 

•  Full  tuition  and  educational  fees 

•  $479.00  per  month  stipend 

•  Commission  as  a  United  States  Naval  Officer 

•  internship  &  Residency  training  available 
upon  graduation 

•  Practice  at  one  of  23  hospitals  nationwide  or 
nine  overseas  locations 

OBLIGATION 

•  A  minimum  of  3  years  after  graduation. 

•  45  days  of  required  annual  active  duty  that 
can  be  spent  in  Navy  clerkships,  (required, 
elective,  clinical  or  research)  or  at  Officer 
Indoctrination  School. 
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For  further  Information,  write  or  call: 

LT.  John  Romac 
Medical  Officer  Pn>gram 
Leo  W.  O'Brien  Federal  BIdg 
Albany,  NY  12207 
(518)  472-4424 


plistically  by  the  Nazis  for  their 
own  use.  What  Nietzsche  did 
was  call  for  suffering  as  a 
means  to  growth  and  icnowl- 
edge.  He  looked  at  the  over- 
abundance of  life  and  suffered 
because  he  l<new  it  was  too 
much  for  one  man." 

Stiglicz  also  objects  to  a 
grouping  of  Nietzsche  and 
Marx,  explaining  that  while 
Marx  advocated  class  and 
social  revolution,  Nietzsche 
espoused  "personal  revolution." 

"He  represents  the  extreme 
element  in  the  enlightenment 
tradition,"  Stiglicz  says.  "He  is 
probably  the  greatest  moral 
philosopher  since  Plato." 

The  three  movie  entrepre- 
neurs agree  that  capturing 
Nietzsche  on  film  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  intriguing  part  of  the 


project,  which  has  dominated 
Hinkle's  and  Weinstein's  Winter 
Study  Period. 

"We're  trying  to  portray  phi- 
losophy and  personality  in  a  pal- 
atable way,"  Hinkle  explains. 
Adds  Weinstein,  "It's  a  question 
of  style  versus  substance— the 
challenge  is  trying  to  get  both." 

The  final  version,  which  will 
run  from  30  to  45  minutes,  will 
be  shown  in  March  if  all  goes 
according  to  schedule.  The  film 
is  in  three  acts,  with  the  first 
and  last  portraying  Nietzsche 
the  man,  and  the  middle  one 
describing  his  philosophy. 

"It  will  probably  be  incom- 
plete as  far  as  capturing 
Nietzsche,"  concededs  Wein- 
stein. "But  it  will  be  true  to  him, 
and  will  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
him." 


mi  CILIIP  SHOP 

Hair  Salon  of  the  80's 
Men,  Women  and  Children 


Williamstown.  MA      Bennington.  VT 
458-9167  802-442-9823 


Pittsfield.  MA 
413-443-9816 
413-447-9576 


Clip  Shops  earn 
local  certification 

On  Dec.  1  the  Clip  Shops,  located  in 
Bennington,  Vt.,  Pittsfield  and  William- 
stown, were  certified  as  the  first  Sebastian 
Artistic  Centers  in  the  area. 

Sebastian  International  is  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  educating  hairstylists  and  is  an 
innovator  in  all  aspects  of  that  industry. 
They  were  the  first  to  introduce  a  video 
education  program  for  changing  fashions 
in  hair,  of  which  the  Clip  Shop  has  been 
associated  for  the  past  six  years. 

Sebastian  shows  in  New  York,  Paris, 
Tokyo  have  been  attended  by  capacity 
crowds.  Their  products  and  styles  have 
been  on  the  pages  of  the  world's  fashion 
magazines. 


Bell  ringers'  traditional  craft 
thrives  in  Thompson  chapel 


by  Monica  Fennell 

They  aggravate  everyone  in 
Sawyer  Library  during  reading 
period,  but  they  do  add  to  a 
snowy  evening  in  January. 
They  are  the  bells  of  Thonnpson 
Chapel,  ringing  across  campus 
three  times  a  day. 

Students  bell  ringers  David 
Desmond  '86  and  Jordan  Hamp- 
ton '87  climb  the  same  steep, 
creaky  steps  that  ringers  have 
climbed  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century  to  reach  t^je  console 
room  one  third  of  the  way  up  the 
tower.  Inside  the  console  room, 
the  chapel's  bells  are  rung  by 
depressing  wooden  "pump  han- 
dle" levers  connected  to  the 
clappers  of  the  belfry's  bells. 

This  paid  job  is  no  longer 
given  to  the  winners  of  a  selec- 
tive competition;  however,  bell 
ringing  requires  more  than 
music-reading  ability.  The 
whole  campus  is  privy  to  the 
bell  ringers'  mistakes,  but  stu- 
dents seem  to  prefer  our  old  sys- 
tem to  a  modern,  mechanized 
carillon.  It  is  physically  tiring  to 
push  down  levers  in  time  to  a 
quick  beat,  especially  when  the 
bells  range  in  weight  from  275 
and  3000  pounds. 

The  bellman's  job  hasn't 
always  been  this  easy.  Turn  of 
the  century  bellmen  could 
scarcely  leave  their  room  in  the 
belfry  of  West  College  for  fear 
that   mischevious   students 


would  kidnap  them,  meaning 
that  the  college  bells  would  not 
ring  on  time.  Today,  Hampton 
finds  that  her  job  keeps  her  in 
touch  with  the  college.  "I'm 
doing  something  that  adds  to 
college  life,"  she  says. 

The  duties  and  skills  of  bell 
ringing  are  passed  on  from 
"generation"  to  "generation" 
as    graduating    ringers    teach 


newcomers.  Desmond  and 
Hampton  use  much  of  the  tradi- 
tional music  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  them,  like 
Christmas  carols,  Easter 
hymns,  and  of  course  "The 
Mountains."  Ann  Jochnick  '84 
has  also  transposed  many  popu- 
lar pieces,  including  "The 
Sounds  of  Silence"  by  Simon 
and  Garfunkel. 


k^f^ 


This  set  of  handles  is  the  "keyboard"  for  the  carillon  s  bells. (bcneibe) 


Arts  in  View 


The  Clark  Art  Museum  will  show  a  collection  of 
German  Impres^^ionist  Prints  until  February  26. 
The  collection  includes  pieces  from  Liebermann, 
Corinth,  and  Slevogt.  Many  of  the  prints  date 
from  the  early  twentieth  century Songwri- 
ters Mason  Darling  and  Jeanie  Stahl  will  perform 
at  the  Willams  Coffeeiiouse  tomorrow  at  8  p.  m.  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall.  Darling  and  Stahl 
wrote  the  soundtrack  for  the  movie  "Lianna." 
Admission  is  $3.00  at  the  door  or  $1.00  with  a  Willi- 
ams ID The  first  exhibition  of  African  Art 

to  hit  the  Museum  of  Art,  "Vigango,"  opened  last 
Saturday.  Vigango  sculpture,  native  to  Kenya,  is 
a  centuries-old  tradition  of  creating  life-sized 
abstract  figures  representing  the  leaders  of  the 
Mijikenda  tribe.  The  exhibit  contains  42  figures 

collected  by  Ernie  Wolf  III The  Berl(shire 

Museum  in  Pittsfield  has  been  awarded  a  $100,000 
Challenge  Grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  In  order  to  receive  the 
money,  the  museum  must  raise  at  least  $300,000 
from  the  community *'Rats,"  an  off- 
Broadway  musical  opened  in  Boston  December 
27.  Billed  as  "a  revue  not  based  on  the  book  by  T. 
S.  Eliot,"  the  show  parodies  its  somewhat  more 
successful  counterpart.  The  plot  centers  around  a 
group  of  rats  who  live  in  a  Boston  theater.  A  show 
has  just  recently  closed  there,  and  the  rats  decide 
to  put  on  a  show  of  their  own.  Songs  such  as  "Like 
Liza  Does"  and  "The  Night  I  Bit  Joan  Rivers" 
keep  the  action  lively.  The  show  runs  for  most  of 
January  at  Nick's  Cabaret. 


The  African  art  of  the  Mijikenda  is  on  display  at  the 
College  Museum  of  Art.  (Ruderman) 
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"CROSSWORD" 


by 

Gregory  Smith 

Across 

1  Ancient  Syria 

5  Autocrat 
9  Baden-Baden,  for  one 
12  Firm 

14  Prickly  pear 

15  Quahog,  eg. 
18  Hackneyed 

17  Descended 

18  Yorkshire  river 

19  Places    of    reckoning 
for  yeggs  and  scamps 

22  Diving  maneuver 

23  Contagious  virus 

24  ■• the  Jab- 

berwock"   Carroll 

27  Thwart 

29  Roads    that    led    to 
Rome 

30  Clear,  m  Kiel 

31  Jazz  style 

35 red 

36  Farm 

37  Cry  of  despair 

38  Record 

39  Atramental 

40  New  Hebrides  isle 

41  Egg-shaped 

43  Profits 

44  Veritable 

47  Peer 

48  Second    chance    for 
yeggs  and  scamps 

53  Carry  on 

54  Hollywood    leading 
man 

55  Plains  indian 

57  Goddess  of  fertility 

58  Impel 

59  Circuit 

60  Bane  of  the  Bowery 

61  Son  of  Seth 

62  " rise    by 

sin.  "    Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, 11.  i. 

Down 

1  Onager 

2  Campus  mil   gp 

3  Winglike 
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4  Places  of  reconmg  for 
unsuccessful  AWOLs 

5  Ofended  the  olfactory 
organs 

6  Pahala  pantomime 

7  Indigo 

8  Places  for  fish 

9  Straw  sound 

10  Mucilage 

11  "What !" 

13^0b)ects 

15'Places    of    reckoning 

for    petty'  complainers 

20  Diamonds 

21  Poetic  contraction 

24  Chewink  or  titmouse, 

eg 

25  Travelling  case 

26  Intracacies 

27  Comparable 

28  Alter 

30  Metaphysics  man 

32  Carbonize 

33  Penny  

34  Extremities 
36  Exchange 

40  California  motto 

42  Tank 

43  Baby's  perch 

44  Sharp 

45  Move  effortlessly 

46  North  African  port 

47  Foils'  km 

49  Fiddlehead.  for  one 

50  Jason  s  vessel 

51  Timber  wolf 

52  Emulate  Spitz 
56  Noshed 
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Budweiser 
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/"/lis  wvvk's  rvcipicnt  is  Dm  id  Hivkiu'll  84, 
the  <»m/v  undefvatod  nivmher  of  the  urt'st- 
ling  tram,  ir/io  inm  (tvcisivt'ly  three  times 
this  week  as  he  raised  his  record  to  (y-O. 
Dare,  this  budsjitr  you.' 
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There  are  many  careers  under  the  Red  Umbrella. 
But  none  more  important  than  yours. 


Today's  graduates  arc  one  of  the 
most  important  resources  we  depend  on 
at  The  Travelers.  In  tact,  talentea,  fore- 
sighted  people  like  \'ou  haxe  developed 
and  delivered  new  products  and  services 


for  118  years.  We've  come  a  long  w^ay 
and  our  future  is  limited  only  by  your 
imaginarion. 

As  one  of  the  country's  leading  div^er- 
sified  financial  organizarions,  The  Travelers 
has  something  special  for  you.  Under  our 
umbrella,  you'U  find  rewarding  careers  in 
aauarial  science,  data  processing,  finance 


and  accounting,  engineering,  marketing, 
and  underw^riting,  to  name  a  few. 

And  you'll  find  the  right  environ- 
ment to  put  your  ideas  to  work.  Our  list  of 
firsts  clearly  demonstrates  that  we've  never 

been  afraid  to  take 
the  lead.  We've 
been  responsible 
for  a  score  of 
major  innovations, 
including  the  first 
personal  accident 
policy  in  America, 
the  first  automo- 
bile policy,  and  the 
first  policy  to 
cover  astronauts 
during  space 
travel.  And  today 
our  people  are 
changing  the  way 
insurance  business 
is  conduaed 
through  one  of  the 
industry's  most 
advanced  data 
processing  systems. 

Make  The 
Travelers  your  first 
career  choice.  You 
may  never  make 
another.  Write  to: 
Rubin  Fisher, 
Assistant  Direaor, 
College  and  Professional  Recruiting, 
Department  31,  The  Travelers  Companies, 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,CT  06115. 


TheTraveler^ 


The  Travelers  Companies 
Hartford.  Connecticut  061 15 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Emp*oy«r 
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Jackson 


Continued  from  Page  3 

that  is  consistent  with  Martin 
Luther  King."  he  said.  "This 
has  revolutionary  potential." 

'The  view  of  black  politics 
has  matured.  The  concern  is  not 
just  uith  black  people  in  a  racial 
sense,  but  in  an  ontological 
sense  — as  the  poor  and 
oppresed  p)eople  of  the  world. 

"Jackson  is  a  black  political 
candidate  organizing  people 
across  racial  lines  with  an  eye 
toward  redistribution  of  wealth 


and     power,    nationally    and 
internationally." 

Dodson  said  that  Atlanta 
Mayor  Andrew  Young,  who 
called  Jackson's  campaign  a 
"mistake"  after  his  Chapin  Hall 
lecture  January  11.  was  simply 
avoiding  the  risk  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  losing  candidate. 

Dodson  cited  the  return  of  Lt. 
Robert  Goodman  from  Syria 
and  Jackson's  performance  in 
the  Dartmouth  College  debate 
as  evidence  of  the  candidate's 
strength. 


JOSEPH  E  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat. 


^Y\KMS  hOo 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-6081  8  am-1 1  pm  Th-Sat 


Super  Beer  Specials 

Hamm's  &  Hamm's  Light         $5  99/case 
Red,  White  &  Blue  $6  99/case 

Henninger  Imported  Beer     $12  99/case 


dep 
dep 
dep 


Many  Other  Imported  Beer  Specials 

Breckenrldge 

4-lltre  jug  wines  $4.99  each 


"Undercover" 
takes  off; 
New  Stones 


by    Brett   McDonnell 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  cover  of 
the  new  Rolling  Stones  album, 
{  ndvTVinvr,  I  knew  they  were 
in  form  this  time  around.  The 
front  depicts  a  nude  woman 
with  stickers  covering  the  stra- 
tegic areas.  The  back  pictures  a 
bent-over  rear  end,  similarly 
nude  and  similarly  protected. 
How  could  one  resist  getting  this 
album? 

So  I  got  it.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  the  two  t)est  songs 
turned  out  to  be  political,  and 
what's  more,  responsible  and 
even  moving. 

Everybody  must  have  heard 
the  single  Undercover  of  the 
Night  by  now.  It  is  a  great  song 
and  has  been  made  into  one  of 
the  best  videos  currently  show- 
ing on  MTV.  The  band  is  in  high 
style:  solid  drumming,  inven- 
tive guitar  and  that  wonde's  got 
itchy  fingers  All  the  way  from 
New  York  to  Africa." 

Even  better,  though,  is  the 
closing  song,  "It  Must  Be  Hell." 
It  opens  with  an  instantly  clas- 
sic and  familiar-sounding  gui- 


tar riff.  Soon  the  rest  of  the  band 
kicks  in  with  an  anthemic  mid- 
tempo  rocker.  Jagger  breaks  in 
with  lyrics  that  would  be  pas- 
sionate   and    compassionate 
from  anyone,  and  are  downright 
amazing  for  the  Stones:  "Wegot 
trouble  that's  for  sure    We  got 
millions    unemployed      Some 
kids  can't  write,  some  kids  can't 
read     Some  kids  are  hungry, 
some  overeat."  And  how  about 
this  from  the  people  who  gave  us 
"Sympathy  for  the  Devil":  "We 
need  more  power  to  hold  the 
line    The  strength  of  darkness 
still    abides."    On    both    songs 
Jagger  comprehensively  artic- 
ulates most  of  the  words,  a  rare 
occurrence.  Perhaps  he  wanted 
people  to  hear  what  he  was  say- 
ing in  these  songs. 

This  theory  is  borneout  by  the 

rest  of  the  album,  which  is  less 

political  and  where  the  more 

normal  slurring  and  inconpre- 

hensibility  are  the  order  of  the 

day .  Plenty  of  songs  here  live  up 

to  the  cover.  The  titles  say  it  all: 

"She  Was  Hot,"  "Feel  on  Baby" 

and  my  personal  favorite,  "Tie 

You  Up  (The  Pain  of  Lovei." 


Only  on  "Too  Much  Blood"  do 
they  really  again  depart  from 
their    normal   turf.    The    song 
alternates  between  choru.ses  in 
which  Jagger  expresses  hi.s  nor- 
mal rambunctiousness  ("Wan- 
nadance   wanna   sing     Wanna 
bust  open  everything   And  have 
some  fun" »  and  spoken  parts  in 
which  he  ironically  decries  the 
excessive  bloodiness  of  modern 
culture  —  "When  I  go  to  the 
movies,  you  know,  I  like  to  see 
something  more  romantic,  you 
know,  like  Officer  and  a  (,vn- 
tlrmnn    or    something,   some- 
thing you  can  take  your  wife  to, 
you  know  what  I  mean?"  I  like 
the  loose  disco  feel  of  the  song, 
but  I  could  do  without  the  horns. 
Overall  this  album  is  not  as 
good  as  Hf'fifiar\  Hanquft  or 
Sticky  Finders,  or  even  Some 
(,iris,  but  it  is  good  rock,  and 
certainly  better  than  the  cur- 
rent work  of  some  of  their  old 
contemporaries.     Have    you 
heard  the  recent  stuff  by  the 
Who  and  the  former  Beatles? 
The  Stones  may  not  be  the  best 
anymore,    but    they   still    are 
awfully  good. 
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MASON  DARING  &  JEANIE  STAHL 

In  1980  the  Boston  Globe  Annual  Readers  Poll  named  Daring  and  Stahl  the 
top  Boston  Folk  Act  over  Tom  Rush.  Bonnie  Raitt  and  other  stmiiar  nominees.  The 
previous  year  they  were  voted  most  popular  folk  artists  by  the  Boston  Phoenix. 
Daring  and  Stahl  attract  SRO  crowds  at  such  clubs  as  Passim  in  Cambridge,  the 
Paradise  in  Boston,  Charlottes  Web  in  Rockford.  Illinois,  Somebody  Else  s 
Troubles  m  Chicago  and  at  college  concerts  and  festivals  throughout  the 
Northeast  They  appear  regularly  on  syndicated  and  local  radio  and  TV  (Good 
Day   Five  All  Night,  Nightscene)  and  are  the  subject  of  recent  feature  articles  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Sweet  Potato  and  other  publications. 

Williams  Coffeehouse 

presents 

Mason  Daring 

and 

Jeanle  Stahl 

Creators  ol  the  soundtrack 

for  the  John  Sales  film 

LIANNA 

In  Concert 
Wednesday.  Jan.  25th 

at  8:00  PM 

In  Brooks-Rogers  Hall 

Williams  College 

For  Info  call  458-3780 

Admission  S3  or  $1  with 

Williams  ID 
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Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


CLUELESS? 


Get  a  clue— at  "Course  Clues":  student  information 
sessions  organized  to  answer  questions  and  offer  advice 
about  the  choice  of  majors,  courses  and  instructors  for 
the  spring  semester 

Student  representatives  from  each  department  will  be 
available  on 

BAXTER  LOUNGE 

WED,  THURS.  SUN  (FEB  1st,  2nd  and  3rd) 

6:30  to  8:00  p.m. 

(Sponsored  by  Gargoyle  Society  and  10  to  1)       
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Hockey 


Continued  from  Page  12 

captain  Brian  Rutledge  '85 
broke  the  ice  at  the  5:21  mark 
when  he  tucked  home  a  pass  into 
the  left  corner  of  the  Salem  net 
from  sophomores  David  Fritz 
and  Joe  Sciacca. 

The  Ephs  struck  again 
against  the  team  that  has  not 
been  beaten  by  Williams  in 
eleven  years  when  junior  defen 
seman  Mark  Winters  fired  a 
slap-shot  into  the  upper  corner 
of  the  net  past  goalie  Tom  Luce, 
who  was  screened  on  the  play. 

Williams  balttled  through  ten 
minutes  of  short-handed  hockey 
in  the  second  frame,  and  P'inn 
controlled  12  of  13  Salem  shots  in 
the  second  period,  in  which  play 
was  concentrated  in  the  Willi- 
ams defensive  zone.  The  vis 
itors  tallied  their  first  goal  with 
7:35  gone  in  the  period  on  an 
unassisted  power-play  by  left- 
wing    Steve    McCadams,    who 
controlled  the  puck  along  the 
left  boards  and  moved  unmol- 


ested on  Finn,  who  he  beat  to  the 
lower  right  corner. 

Salem  ties  game 

The  third  period  featured  see- 
saw action  in  which  the  Ephs 
out-shot  Salem  by  a  12-8  margin 
although  Salem  controlled  the 
flow  of  the  game.  Salem  earned 
a  momentary  tie  at  2  2  with  5:  32 
elapsed  in  the  period,  when 
Mike  Storer  took  a  rebound  off 
line-mate  Paul  Vertullo's  shot 
and  squeezed  it  between  Finn 
and  the  right  post. 

Williams  regained  the  lead 
for  the  final  time  at  the  6:02 
mark,  just  31  second  later. 
Salem  was  attempting  to  clear 
the  puck  when  freshman  center 
Denny  Wright  intercepted  a 
pass  in  the  slot,  ten  feet  from  the 
goal,  and  fired  a  quick  wrist 
shot. 

Dan  Finn  fended  off  30  shots  to 
perserve  the  ECAC  Eastern 
Division  win. 

The  Ephs  next  game  is  at 
Army  tonight. 


Men's  basketball  falls  to  3-6 
after  four  straight  defeats 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

It  was  not  a  good  week  for  the 
men's  basketball  team.  Failing 
to  put  together  a  full  forty  min- 
utes of  inspired  basketball  in 
any  of  their  games,  the  Ephs 
were  defeated  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Dartmouth  College,  and 
Connecticut  College. 

Although  all  three  opposing 
teams  were  favored  to  beat  the 
Ephs.  the  losses  were  especially 
galling  to  coach  Harry  Sheehy. 
"On  paper."  Sheehy  said,  "all 
those  teams  were  better  than 
us.  But  the  losses  were  unfortu- 
nate because  we  had  our 
chances." 


Fall  to  enamels 

Poor  shooting  and  many  tur- 
novers proved  to  be  the  downfall 
for  the  Ephs  in  their  82-75  loss  to 
Connecticut  College.  Connecti- 
cut came  into  the  game  sporting 


a  8-2  record,  and  ranked  among 
the  top  five  teams  in  New  Eng- 
land Division  III  polls. 

An  uncharacteristic  off  shoot- 
ing night  for  guard  Art  Pidori- 
ano  '84  and  the  team's  21 
turnovers  proved  frustrating  to 
Sheehy.  "Artie's  poor  shooting 
and  the  turnovers  really  hurt 
us,"  Sheehy  said.  Pidoriano 
shot  4-17  from  the  floor,  while 
backcourt  mate  Tim  Walsh  '86 
had  eight  of  the  team's  21 
turnovers. 

Walsh,  however,  poured  in  23 
points  to  pace  the  Ephs  in  scor- 
ing, while  Pidoriano  added  12 
and  Dave  Krupski  '84  added  11 
points. 

Dartmouth  overpowers 

Thursday,  the  team  was 
simply  outmanned  by  the  Div- 
ision I  Dartmouth  squad  in  their 
81-65  loss. 
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PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 

BUSINESS  AND  TECHNICAL 

CAREER  R^THS 


Come  and  talk  with  us  at: 


Career  Expo '84 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  9:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m.  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 


Career  Expo  84  is  a  three-day  career  conference  to  acquaint 
college  and  graduate  school  minority  students  with  career 
opportunities  available  m  todays  job  market  Seminars  for 
students  will  be  conducted  on  Feb  14  The  Job  Fair  will 
be  held  on  Feb  15  Interviews  will  be  scheduled  for  Feb  16 


We  will  be  scheduling  interviews  for  management  careers  in 
Sales.  Advertising  Market  Research   Purchases.  Customer 
Service  Operations,  and  Manufacturing 


Procter  &  Gamble  believes  m  early  responsibility  as  the  best  possible  way  to  learn  Training 
IS  on-the-job  personalized,  structured  to  enable  you  to  develop  quickly  Salaries  are 
competitive  with  other  leading  consumer  products  companies  both  at  starting  levels 
and  later  on  Benefit  plans  including  Profit  Sharing  rank  among  the  top  in  US  industry 


For  more  information  call: 

Mr.  M.  E.  Watts 

The  Procter  &  Gamble 

Manufacturing  Company 

760  Washington  Street 

Ouincy,  Massachusetts  02169 

617/471-9100 


PROCTER 
&  GAMBLE 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Although  fighting  valiantly 
throughout  the  game,  the  Ephs 
could  not  offset  the  high- 
powered  Dartmouth  frontline, 
which  measured  6-5,  6-5,  6-4  as 
opposed  to  Williams'  6-2, 6-4, 6-2. 
Defensively,  Williams  was  not 
able  to  stop  the  Dartmouth  for- 
wards and  centers  (who  com- 
bined for  54  points),  while 
offensively,  the  Ephs  could  not 
muster  any  type  of  inside 
attack. 


Walsh  led  the  team  in  scoring 
with  24  points  in  what  perhaps 
was  his  finest  outing  of  the  sea- 
son. Pidoriano  chipped  in  19 
points,  while  co-captain  John 
McNicholas  '84  netted  11  points. 

Center  Brian  Burke  led  the 
Green'  with  23  points  and  12 
rebounds,  while  holding  Eph 
center  Dave  Krupski  '84  to  only 
two  points  and  six  rebounds. 

Fall  to  Trinity 

Against  Trinity  Tuesday  at 
home,  the  squad  led  through  the 
entire  first  half  and  much  of  the 
second  before  coming  unglued 
and  losing  77-68. 

Again,  the  Ephs  were  victim- 
ized by  poor  shooting.  Sheehy 
said,  "We  didn't  shoot  well.  We 
didn't  shoot  free  throws  well. 
We  just  didn't  execute.  That's 
unfortunate  because  Trinity 
was  a  good  team  that  was  ready 
to  be  beaten."  Trinity  was 
ranked  nationally  In  Division  III 
going  Into  the  game. 

Pidoriano  turned  In  a  stellar 
performance,  slithering  his  way 
through  the  Bantam  defense  for 
27  points.  Center  Brandt  John- 
son '87  earned  the  praise  of 
Sheehy  with  a  fine  performance 
off  the  t)ench,  contributing  10 
points  for  the  Eph  cause.  Walsh 
was  also  in  double  figures  with 
11  points. 

The  hoopsters,  now  3-6,  travel 
to  Mlddlebury  for  a  game 
tonight. 


Post  Super-Bowl 
Blues 

Beer  Specials 

Furstenburg 

$4.00/6-pack.  $15.75/case 
Labatts 
$3.70/6-pack,  $14.60/case 

deposit  not  included 

One  Week  Only 

Kahlua 

$11.00 -750  ml  bottle 
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Jeff  May  '85  clamps  down  on  his  Norwich  opponent  whom  he  beat  11-1.  (Plonsker] 

Wrestlers  take  fourth  in  tourney 


by  Mike  Gillis 

The  wrestling  team  came  in  fourth  in  a  four- 
way  meet  Sautrday  at  Lasell  Gym.  Brown  Uni- 
versity defeated  all  comers  to  win  the  meet ,  while 
M.I.T.  beat  Norwich  to  capture  second  place,  and 
Norwich  defeated  the  hosts  to  gain  the  third  spot. 

Williams  was  plagued  by  Injuries  and  a  lack  of 
light  wrestlers.  Against  .Norwich,  for  example, 
they  had  to  forfeit  two  matches  because  they  had 
voids  in  those  weight  classes. 

The  Ephmen  fell  to  Brown  21-13,  to  M.I.T.  31-14. 
and  to  Norwich  28-16. 


Junior  Jeff  May  gave  an  outstanding  perfor- 
mance for  the  Eiphmen.  May  defeated  his  Nor- 
wich opponent  11-1.  tied  All-American  candidate 
Ken  Shull  of  .M.I.T..  and  lost  by  one  point  to  Kent 
Rollins  of  Division  I  Brown. 

Dave  Bicknell  '84  also  shined  for  Williams,  as 
he  won  all  three  of  his  matches  (9-3,  9-3.  and  10-6) 
to  remain  undefeated  on  the  year. 

Williams  falls  to  2-5.  They  travel  to  Boston  next 
Saturday  to  take  on  UMass-Boston  in  a  four-way 
meet  including  grudge  matches  against  .Norwich 
and  .M.I.T. 


Hoopsters  split  for  the  week 


by  .Mike  Best 

In  an  uninspired  performance 
Saturday  night,  the  women's 
basketball  team  lost  at  Union, 
52-44.  The  Eph  offense  never 
really  got  on  track,  and  Union 
was  able  to  maintain  a  lead 
throughout  the  entire  game. 


The  first  half  was  marked  by 
Williams'  Inability  to  take  many 
shots,  a  problem  that  continued 
into  the  second  half.  The  Dutch- 
women jumped  out  to  an  early 
lead  which  they  never  relin- 
quished, and  the  Ephs  were 
forced  to  play  catch-up.  That 
task  was  made  even  more  diffi- 
cult by  Williams'  lackluster 
offensive  showing  against  the 
frequently  changing  Union 
defense. 


Still,  the  Ephs  managed  to 
close  the  first  half  down  by  the 
smallest  margin  of  the  game. 
29-25.  In  the  second  half,  though, 
Williams'  scoring  problems 
persisted,  and  the  Dutchwomen 
widened  their  lead.  Williams 
simply  could  not  close  the  gap. 


High  scorer  for  the  Ephs  was 
Liz  Kelllson  '87.  who  scored  12 
points  on  57  percent  shooting  but 
only  took  seven  shots.  Jean  Hak- 
miller  '86  also  had  a  good  game, 
shooting  66  percent,  but  she 
scored  only  10  points  because 
she  had  so  few  shots. 

52-49  over  Hamilton 

Last  Wednesday's  game  at 
home  against  Hamilton  was  a 
different  story,  however.  The 
Ephwomen,  playing  what  coach 
Julie  McHugh  called  their  "best 
defensive  performance  of  the 
season,"  won  their  rematch 
with  the  Continentals,  52-49. 
Just  four  days  earlier  the  Ephs 
had  lost  to  Hamilton. 

The  game  was  close  the  entire 
way.  The  Continentals,  playing 
a  strong  zone  defense,  took  the 
lead  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game.  They  were  up  12-6  with 
9: 24  remaining  in  the  first  half. 

Williams  quickly  mounted  a 
comeback,  though,  and  tied  it 
up  with  seven  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  lead  went  back  and 


forth  for  the  rest  of  the  half,  and 
a  last-second  shot  gave  Hamil- 
ton a  23-20  halftime  lead. 

The  Ephwomen  dominated 
the  boards  during  the  second 
half,  and  the  Continentals  did 
not  get  a  single  offensive 
ret)ound  after  halftime.  Lead- 
ing the  way  were  Kay  Lackey 
'85  with  seven  rebounds  and 
Sandv  Wanstall  '87  with  five. 


Rebounding  and  defense 

The  combination  of  strong  re- 
bounding and  fine  defense 
proved  too  much  for  Hamilton, 
and  the  Ephs  turned  their  three- 
point  halftime  deficit  into  a 
three-point  win. 

Offensively,  the  Ephwomen, 
who  shot  42  percent  for  the 
game,  were  led  by  Kellison  and 
Tracy  Burrows  '84,  with  16 
points  apiece.  Kellison  shot 
eight  for  twelve  from  the  floor. 

The  team,  now  4-3,  visits 
North  Adams  on  Thursday  and 
Westfield  on  Saturday. 


Yale  shuts  out  Ephs 
but  Continentals  fall 

by  John  Schafer 

The  women's  squash  team  took  their  2-0  record  to  New  Haven 
Friday  but  ran  Into  a  clearly  superior  squad  in  the  Yale  Bulldogs. 
Earlier  In  the  week,  however,  the  Ephs  destroyed  the  Hamilton 
Continentals  7-0. 

The  Bulldogs  simply  overwhelmed  Williams.  Only  one  player, 
junior  Hillary  Thomas,  the  second  on  the  Eph's  ladder,  even  man- 
aged to  win  a  single  game  as  everyone  else  fell  3-0. 

Coach  Renzle  Lamb  summed  up  Yale's  strenghth,"They  are 
very  experienced  in  that  all  their  players  have  played  squash 
before  coming  to  Yale." 

.Shutout  Hamilton 

On  Wedn.sday,  the  Ephs  shut  out  visiting  Hamilton  7-0.  In  this 
match,  there  was  only  Continental  who  managed  to  win  a  game  off 
one  of  the  Ephs. 

Senior  Cassle  Fisher,  ranked  14th  nationlly  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
dropped  one  game  but  still  beat  Kate  Wallace  3-1.  .None  of  theother 
matches  was  even  this  close.  The  scores  within  the  games  were  also 
lopsided.  For  example,  Thomas  won  15-3,15^4,  and  15-6  and  number 
three  Amina  Mahmood  '84,  coasted  15-6,15-4,  and  15-3. 

Lisa  Scott  '84,  the  hero  of  the  victory  at  Mlddlebury,  recorded  the 
most  impressive  win  as  she  out  pointed  her  opponent  45-11  ( 15-3,15- 
4,  and  15-4 ) .  Sophomore  Amanda  Griggs  also  won  by  the  same  huge 
margin  15-3,15-6,  and  15-2. 

The  Ephs,  now  2-1,  next  travel  to  Dartmouth,  with  the  men's 
team,  for  a  match  on  Wednesday  the  25th. 

Men's  squash,  15-0, 
gets  three  more  wins 

by  John  Schafer 

The  men's  squash  team  won  three  times  this  weekend  beating 
their  opponents  by  the  collective  score  of  26-1.  The  victories,  over 
Rochester.  Yale,  and  MIT.  make  the  Ephs  15-0  on  the  year  with  a 
winning  streak  of  18  games. 

Saturday,  Williams  simply  overpowered  MIT  9-0.  All  but  two  of 
the  Ephs  won  their  matches  In  straight  games.  On  Friday  night 
Williams  downed  visiting  Rochester  also  by  the  score  of  9-0. 

Yale  came  to  Williamstown  Friday  afternoon  for  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eph's  toughest  challenge  to  date.  However,  in  an 
unusually  one-sided  match,  the  Ephs  destroyed  a  team  that  was 
third  best  in  the  nation  last  year,  8-1. 

Though  the  wins  over  Rochester  and  .MIT  were  more  or  less 
expected,  many  had  anticipated  a  tough  battle  with  the  Bulldogs. 
"Yale  had  a  new  coach  and  some  Injuries."  explained  coach  Sean 
Sloane,  "but  we  really  played  a  great  match  to  beat  them." 

Next  week  features  two  away  matches  with  Dartmouth  and  then 
Tufts,  which  Sloane  does  not  see  as  problems  for  his  team.  On 
February  2nd,  however,  top-ranked  Havard  comes  to  town  for  what 
should  prove  to  be  the  Ephs  hardest  and  most  challenging  match  of 
the  year. 

All-American  Greg  Zaff  '84  reaches  for  the  ball  in  his  3-0  victory  over 
Yale's  top  players.  (Rudfirman) 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Bye  bye  Charlie  This 
one's  for  you. 

Bye  bye  Michael.  Say  hi 
to  the  Pope. 

Bye  bye  Joe.  Watch  out 
for  the  skunks. 
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THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Men  8  Hockey 

Union  6.  Williams  2 
Williams      ,  Salem  State  2 

Men  s  Basketball 

Connecticut  College  85.  Williams  78 
Dartmouth  81,  Williams  65 
Trinity  77   Williams  68 


Men  s  Squash 

Williams  8  Yale  1 
Williams  9  Rochester  0 
Williams  9   MIT  0 

Women's  Squash 

Williams  7   Hamilton  0 
Yale  7.  Williams  0 


Women's  Hockey 

Williams  1    RPl  0 

Women  s  Basketball 

Union  52.  Williams  44 
Williams  52,  Hamilton  49 

Men's  Sunday  Hockey  League 

The  Chosen  9,  Faculty  Staff  1 
CLjnning  Runts  4    Spectrum  3 
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Ephs  out  skate  Salem 
but  fall  to  Union  6-2 


by  Chris  Harned 

The  Union  College  hockey 
team  surged  past  the  Kphmen 
with  four  unanswered  mid- 
game  goals  to  top  the  hosts  by  a 
6-2  tally  Saturday.  On  Wedne- 
day,  the  Ephs  topped  visiting 
Salem  State  3-2. 

Union,  which  was  paced  by 
Gavin  Marton's  two  goals  and 
left-winger  John  MacKenzie's 
goal  and  two  assists,  advanced 
to  6-5-1  while  the  Ephs  fell  to  6-4- 
1  despite  senior  goalie  Dan 
Finn's  36  saves. 

Union  went  ahead  1-0  in  the 
tenth  minute  of  the  game,  when 
Mackenzie  poked  the  puck 
between  Finn's  skate  and  the 
post  for  an  unassisted  goal. 

Ephs  fight  back 

The  Ephs  fought  back  to  tie 
thecontest  withl2: 15 gone  when 
Rich  Jackson  took  a  break-out 
pass  from  defensemen  John 
Booth  and  Erik  Knutzen  and 
flashed  a  slap-shot  past  Union 
netminder  Paul  Brooks  from 
thirty  feet  out  in  the  right  side  of 
the  Williams  offensive  zone. 

Finn  picked  up  16  of  his  36 
saves  in  the  fast-paced  period 
but  found  himself  watching 
helplessly  as  Mike  Pozzi  flipped 
a  rebound  into  the  open  net  to 
end  a  Union  power-play. 

Captain  Gill  Egan  put  Union 
ahead  3-1  in  the  first  minute  of 
the  second  period  and  assisted 
Marton   two   minutes  later  to 


make  the  score  4-1.  The  Dutch- 
men broke  the  contest  open  at 
the  10:37  mark  when  Bill  Kirby 
found  Duane  Joyce  in  the  clear 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Williams 
net, 

(ioalie  provides  edge 

Although  neither  team  domi- 
nated puck  control  in  the  first 
two  periods.  Union  goalie  Paul 
Brooks  provided  a  significant 
edge,  stopping  several  point- 
blank  Williams  shots. 

The  Ephs  forced  the  action  in 
the  third,  taking  advantage  of 
four  power-play  oppportunities, 
and  got  off  12  shots  on  Brooks 
while  Union  tested  Finn  just 
seven  times. 

Freshman  Chris  Traggio 
pulled  the  Ephs  within  three,  at 
5-2,  with  a  power-play  score  in 
the  seventh  minute.  Junior 
Mike  Uretsky's  slap-shot  from 
the  point  was  controlled  behind 
the  net  by  Jeff  Potter,  who  found 
Traggio  under  heavy  pressure 
in  the  slot.  The  wrist  shot  found 
the  upper  corner  of  Union's 
•mesh. 

Union  put  the  icing  on  the 
cake  at  14:32,  when  Marton 
scored  off  a  pass  from  David 
Appleby  and  MacKenzie  to 
close  the  scoring  at  6-2. 

3-2  win  over  Salem 

On    Wedneday    the   Ephs   out- 
husted  and  outstaked  Salem  for 
the  first  period  and  assistant 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Bill  Love  '86  and  Marc  Hummon  '84  run  in  55  meter  qualifying  heat  In  Ephs  win  over  Springfield  and 
Albany  State.  (Ruderman) 

Tracksters  outrun  Springfield, 
Albany  St.  for  comeback  victory 


Freshman  Chris  Traggio  vies  for  puck  against  two  Salem  defenders. 

(Eagon) 


by  Chris  Stearns 

Friday  witnessed  the  humbling  of  highly  touted 
Springfield  and  Albany  State  by  the  mens'  indoor 
track  team  in  TowneFieldhouse  as  the  Ephs  com- 
piled 67  points  to  Springfield's  57  and  State's  45. 
The  Ephs'  depth  proved  to  be  the  crucial  factor  in 
Friday's  victories. 

Once  again  the  tracksters  struggled  early  on 
against  formidable  competition.  Highlights  of  the 
field  performances  included  a  3—4  showing  in  the 
long  jump  by  Will  Love  '86  and  Kendall  James  '85 
as  well  as  Bernie  Krause's  toss  of  the  35  lb.  weight 
good  for  third,  and  his  subsequent  heave  of  the 
shot  44'9i4"  to  grab  fourth. 

A  big  surprise  in  the  triple  jump  was  the  emer- 
gence of  freshman  Andr?  Lopez,  recruited  the 
day  before,  and  Marc  Hummon  '84,  stolen  from 
volleyball.  They  bounded  for  big  points  as  they 
took  2—3.  The  Ephs  exploded  in  the  high  jump  as 
they  swept  the  event.  Paul  Toland  '85  soared  6'4" 
eclipsing  Tom  Dougherty  '84  for  second  and  Cam 
Burns  '85  for  third. 

Ephs  take  lead 

The  Ephs  mounted  their  attack  in  the  150(),  led 
by  senior  co— captain  Bo  Parker  who  won  in  4: 05, 
and  followed  by  Tom  Gudas  '86,  who  hit  the  after- 
burners in  the  final  lap  to  take  second.  This  cata- 
paulted  the  Ephs  into  the  lead  for  the  first  time. 

James  then  snagged  second  in  the  55  meter 
highs  and  co— captain  Ted  Leon  '84  bolted  for 
second  in  the  4()0  in  51.6. 

Springfield  once  again  challenged  and  after  a 
taking  the  top  two  spots  in  the  .500  regained  the 


lead.  Sophmore  Tom  Pingree  and  Mark  Rice  '84 
were  third  and  fourth  in  that  race. 

But  Clark  Otley  '86  burned  down  the  lane  in  the 
55  meter  dash  to  hit  second  at  the  wire.  And  Willi- 
ams made  up  more  ground  in  the  grueling  800  as 
junior  Kevin  Jenkins  polished  off  a  2: 02.4  for  first 
and  Jon  Fisher  '87  scampered  for  fourth. 

The  Ephs  climbed  back  behind  senior  Bennett 
Yorfs  victory  in  the  1000  in  2:40.8.  with  Mike 
Coyne  '87  unleashing  a  fearsome  kick  en  route  to 
second.  John  Ellison  '86  cruised  to  second  in  the 
3000  and  freshman  Dave  Grossman  came  alive  in 
the  final  lap  to  nail  down  fourth.  Springfield  won 
the  mile  relay,  although  Williams  held  on  for 
second.  The  Ephs  struck  again  in  the  two  mile 
relay,  holding  the  crowd  in  awe  as  they  squeaked 
by  Albany  State  at  the  tape. 

"Depth  wins  the  meet" 

Kevin  Jenkins  said  after  the  meet,  "I  just 
wanted  to  run  a  good  time  and  win.  The  track  is 
real  nice  but  sort  of  slow.  It  still  needs  to  be 
broken  in." 

Coach  Dick  F'arley  provided  more  insight:  "It 
was  the  kids  that  backed  us  up  that  made  the 
difference.  Not  to  take  away  from  the  top  guys, 
but  performance  is  what  is  expected  of  them.  Our 
depth  won  the  meet."  On  the  afternoon  the  Ephs 
took  an  impressive  nine  seconds  and  five  thirds  in 
the  meet. 

The  team  will  be  treated  to  a  two  week  repose 
and  face  their  next  opponents,  Fitchburg,  Wor- 
cester State,  and  Westfield,  on  Saturday  Febru- 
ary 4  at  1:00  pm. 


Women  pucksters  shut  out  RPI 


by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  women's  hockey  team 
raised  its  record  to  3-2  with  a 
suspense-filled  1-0  victory  over 
R.P.I,  last  Tuesday  night.  The 
victory  gave  Williams  its  high- 
est victory  total  in  seven  years. 


Coach  Dave  Scheibe  '86  said, 
"The  difference  between  this 
year  and  past  years  is  the  play 
of  Debbie  Bernheimer  '86."  The 
first-year  goalie  has  been  the 
catalyst  that  has  the  other  play- 
ers playing  well. 

Williams  jumped  out  to  an 
early  1-0 lead,  then  applied  pres- 
sure the  whole  game.  The  Ephs 
outshot  R.P.I.  30-9  although  the 
Engineer  shots  were  all  danger- 
ous Bernheimer  stopped  three 
breakaways  to  keep  R.P.I,  off 
the  scoreboard. 


Game's  only  goal 

With  less  than  two  minutes 
gone  in  the  first  period,  Laura 
Ryan  '85  scored  her  first  goal  of 


the  year,  assisted  by  Beth  Ebel 
"86.  Ebel  drew  the  R.P.I,  goalie 
out  of  the  crease  then  pased 
over  to  Ryan,  who  rapped  the 
puck  into  the  vacated  net  to  get 
the  game's  only  goal. 

In  the  final  minutes  of  the 
period,  R.P.I,  appeared  to  be 
gaining  momentum.  Bernhei- 
mer stopped  a  breakaway  just 
before  the  buzzer  to  sent  the 
opponents  to  the  locker  room 
empty-handed. 

Williams  came  out  gunning  in 
the  second  period,  peppering 
the  R.P.I,  goal  with  shots,  but 
the  only  shots  getting  by  the 
goalie  hit  the  posts. 

The  line  of  Sally  Hart  '86, 
Sarah  Montgomery  '86,  and 
Kirsten  Rooks  '87  repeatedly 
threatened  to  score  only  to  be 
stopped  by  the  post  and  the 
sprawling  netminder. 

The  third  pc^riod  saw  no 
change  in  the  pattern  of  play. 
Williams  controlled   the   puck 


nearly  the  whole  time,  and 
R.P.I,  struggled  to  keep  the 
Ephwomen  at  bay.  Midway 
through  the  period  came  one  of 
the  most  important  exchanges 
of  the  game.  Williams  had 
Meredith  Bibber  '85,  Lisa  Marr 
'86,  and  Pam  Briggs  '84  attack- 
ing in  the  R.P.I,  zone.  Just  after 
Marr  had  hit  the  post,  R.P.I, 
cleared   the   puck   to   mid-ice. 

There,  a  waiting  Engineer  took 
the  puck  in  alone  on  Bernhei- 
mer. Bernheimer  rejected  the 
bid  and  R.P.I,  never  threatened 
again. 

Defense  damps  down 

The  Ephs'  defense  recieved 
coaches'  praise  for  holding 
R.P.I,  to  three  shots  per  period. 
Senior  tri-captain  Alice  Comis- 
key  and  freshman  Haley  Clif- 
ford played  well,  continually 
denying  R.P.I,  any  offense.  The 
coaches  also  lauded  the  play  of 
the  other  captains— Briggs  and 
Jeanette  Hazelton  '85. 

Williams  plays  next  at  Wes 
levan  February  4. 


Coakely  named  coach 

by  John  Clayton 

Robert  M.  Coakley  of  Lenox  has  been  named  the  new  head 
baseball  coach,  succeeding  James  R.  Briggs,  who  resigned 
recently  in  favor  of  a  position  on  the  College's  administrative 
staff. 

Coakley  is  widely  known  in  the  reigon  for  his  21-year  career  as 
a  basketball  and  baseball  coach.  His  position  at  Williams  wil  be  a 
part-time  one,  and  he  will  continue  as  Head  of  Guidance  at 
Taconic  High  School  in  Pittsfield. 

Coakley  has  been  coaching  basketball  and  baseball,  mostly  on 
the  high  school  level,  since  his  graduation  from  Springfield  Col- 
lege in  1960.  At  Springfield,  he  played  shortstop  on  the  1958  NCAA 
Championship  team. 

Since  then,  Coakley  has  coached  freshmen  teams  at  Spring- 
field (1960-2),  varsity  teams  at  Lee  High  School  (1961-66)  and 
assisted  at  UWyoming,  where  he  earned  his  doctorate  in  educa- 
tion in  1%9.  He  has  also  helped  coach  varsity  basketball  at 
Pittsfield  and  Taconic  High  schools  (1968-81). 
Briggs  moves  to  alumni  office 

Briggs  resigned  his  baseball  and  football  coaching  duties  this 
winter  to  become  the  College's  Executive  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations.  He  had  also  previously  worked  in  the  alumni  office. 

Briggs  said  of  his  successor,  "He  will  make  a  fine  addition  to 
the  staff  of  the  Williams  Athletic  Department.  I  have  known  him 
for  a  number  of  years  now,  and  he  is  an  outstanding  human 
being,  and  of  course,  his  coaching  record  speaks  for  itself." 

Coakley  takes  over  a  hard-hitting  young  team  that  finished 
with  an  8-9  record  last  year.  Seth  C.  Johnson  will  continue  as 
assistant  coach. 

Coakely  has  a  strong  background  in  public  service  in  the 
Lenox  area,  and  owns  The  Coakley  P^arm  which  raises,  shows, 
and  trains  Morgan  horses. 

Coakley's  two  sons— Mike,  a  junior  catcher,  and  Rob,  a  sopho 
more  infielder,  both  starttnl  for  the  baseball  team  last  vear. 
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Dennis  Butler  '86  left  paralyzed 
by  Brodie  Mtn.  skiing  accident 


still  " 


Moved  to 
Washington, 

very 
positive" 


by  Christian  Howlett 

Sophomore  Dennis  Butler  is 
in  critical  but  stable  condition  in 
the  intensive  care  unit  of 
George  Washington  Unviersity 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C., 
following  a  skiing  accident  at 
Brodie  Mountain  ski  area  Jan. 
25. 

According  to  newspaper 
reports,  Butler  was  working  as 
a  ski  patrol  at  Brodie  when  he 
went  off  the  trail  and  struck  a 
tree  or  light  pole  at  about  5: 30 
p.m.  He  received  serious  injur- 
ies to  his  spinal  cord  and  fifth 
vertebrae  which  have  left  him 
paralyzed  below  the  neck. 

According  to  Charles  Butler, 
Dennis'  father,  doctors  believe 
the  condition  may  be  perman- 
ent. However,  his  spinal  cord 
does  not  appear  to  be  severed. 

Butler  spent  the  first  11  days 
after  his  accident  at  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  Center  in  Pitts- 
field.  He  was  transferred  by  air 
to  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Hospital  Sunday  morning 
for  a  bone  fusion  operation  to 
repair  his  broken  vertebrae. 

Deluge  of  visitors 

While  Butler  was  at  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  Center,  he  was 


visited  daily  by  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty  and 
administration,  his  parents 
said.  Visitors  described  him  as 
alert  and  generally  in  good  spir- 
its. Although  he  had  difficulty 
speaking  because  of  a  tracheot- 
omy performed  Friday,  he  com- 
municated with  students  via 
signs  and  eye  movements. 

"His  morale,  due  to  the  Willi- 
ams students,  due  to  the  staff 
here  (at  BMC)  and  due  to  some 
of  the  faculty  and  staff  (at  Willi- 
ams), has  been  kept  high,  and 
that's  good,"  said  his  mother, 
Anita  Butler.  "It's  been  very 
obvious  that  there's  a  lot  of  car- 
ing from  the  Williams  people.  " 

On  Friday  the  Dean's  Office 
and  College  Council  informed 
students  of  a  newly-formed 
"Dennis  Butler  Rehabilitation 
Fund,"  and  elicited  contribu- 
tions to  help  Butler's  family 
with  their  huge  medical 
expenses. 

"We  sure  appreciate  them 
Initiating  that,"  said  Charles 
Butler.  "We're  talking  about 
the  minimum  of  a  year  in  reha- 
bilitation. We  don't  have  any 
definite  plans  yet,  we're  just 
taking  it  day  by  day. 

"A  long,  liard  road" 

"There's  the  possibility  of 
maybe  coming  back  to  Williams 
someday,  but  that's  a  long  way 
down  the  road.  The  main  con- 
cern now  is  getting  him  off  the 
ventilator  to  where  he  can 
breathe  normally,"  he  said. 

"The  young  man  has  a  long, 
hard  road  ahead  of  him," 
agreed  his  mother. 

Butler,  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  lived  on  the  third  floor 


Second  semester  began  Thursday,  bringing  with  it  the  tradi- 
tional add/drop  course  rush  and  long  book  lines,  like  this  one  at 
the  1914  library  In  Greylock  basement.  (Ruderman) 
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of  Currier  Hall.  He  was  an  avid 
skiier  and  rock  climber  and  a 
member  of  the  Williams  Outing 
Club. 

He  also  has  a  strong  interest 
in  languages  and  has  studied 
Latin  and  Norweigan  as  well  as 
German,  his  Intended  major. 
He  worked  In  Drlscoll  Dining 
Hall  and  volunteered  with  the 
Williams  unit  of  the  National  Ski 
Patrol. 

Covered  with  posters 

While  Butler  was  at  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  Center,  his  room 
was  covered  with  posters  of 
skllers  and  rock  climbers  and 
messages  In  German  brought 
by  visiting  friends.  His  guest 
book  of  greetings  and  good-luck 
messages  filled  an  entire  spiral 
notebook. 

Tom  Addison  '85,  a  friend  and 
suite-mate  of  Butler  who  has 
been  In  almost  dally  contact 
with  him,  said  the  accident's 
effects  have  been  mainly  just 
physical. 

"He's  very  much  still  Dennis 
Butler,  and  all  the  fun  that 
implies,"  he  said. 

"The  same  old  Dennis" 

Another  friend  who  saw 
Butler  Saturday  agreed.  "I 
expected  all  the  machinery,  I 
expected  him  to  be  all  strapped 
in,  (but )  he's  still  the  same  old 
Dennis,  if  s  amazing. 

"It  was  very  encouraging  to 
see  him,  he  seems  to  be  very 
p>ositive." 

Butler's  parents  wished  to 
thank  all  the  students  and 
faculty  members  who  visited 
Dennis  and  urge  them  to  keep  in 
touch  by  writing  him  care  of  the 
Intensive  Care  Unit,  George 
Washington  University  Hospi- 
tal, 901  23rd  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


Houses  like  Spencer,  formerly  a  fraternity  and  now  a  residential 
dorm,  will  soon  be  the  norm  at  Colby  College,  which  recently  voted 
to  abolish  all  its  frats.  Amherst  may  also  lose  the  hallowed  tradition 

(Finegold) 


Students  overruled 


Colby  to  abolish  frats, 
Amherst  still  debating 


by  Vernon  Squires 

After  twenty  years,  the  rest  of 
New  England  Is  beginning  to 
catch  up  to  Williams.  At  least  on 
the  issue  of  fraternities.  During 
the  past  several  months,  debate 
over   the   future  of  frats  has 
rocked    Colby,    Amherst. and 
Trinity  Colleges.  Only  the  latter 
school  remains  secure  in  its  sup- 
port of  frats;  at  Colby  the  Greek 
Houses  were  abolished,  and  at 
Amherst    their    future    looks 
bleak. 

The  current  charges  against 
frats  echo  by-and-large  the  pro- 
tests that  marked  Williams  in 
1963.  Hazing  procedures,  van- 
dalism, exclusivity,  elitism, 
divlslveness  and  promotion  of 
"drunk  and  disorderly"  con- 
duct are  the  standard  com- 
plaints. A  criticism  that  never 
surfaced  at  Williams  but  is  rag- 
ing now  is  the  sexist  nature  of 
frats.  When  combined  with  the 
older  charges,  the  sexist  issue 
gives  new  impetus  to  the  aboli- 


tion movement. 

At  Colby  College  fraternities 
will  be  formally  abolished  on 
May  20.  The  decision  to  elimi- 
nate frats  was  reached  after 
extensive  study  by  a  commis- 
sion created  to  assess  their  vla- 
bility.  Essentially,  the 
commission  concluded  frats 
needed  substantial  reform,  but 
the  houses  were  unwilling  to 
make  accomodations.  Accord- 
ing to  Colby  senior  Doug  Terp, 
who  Is  a  frat  president  and  com- 
mission member,  the  proposals 
for  reform  were  met  coolly  by 
frat  memt>ers. 

"We  offered  co-ed  frats,  and 
the  frat  presidents  replied 
unacceptable.'  We  asked  for 
non-exclusive  means  of  accep- 
tance into  frats,  and  the  presi- 
dents replied  'unacceptable.' 
We  suggested  frats  relinquish 
some  control,  and  the  presi- 
dents replied  unacceptable.' 
No  one  wanted  to  say  what  the 
Continued  on  Page  5 


New  campus  group 


Young  Democrats  plan  voter  drive 
to  register  students  for  primaries 

The    College    Young   Demo-    residence.  will  staff  the  booth  along  with  a 


The  College  Young  Demo 
crats,  a  group  formed  last 
month,  will  hold  a  non-partisan 
voter  registration  session  Mon- 
day In  Baxter  Lounge  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

According  to  Young  Demo- 
crats president  Daniel  Peris  '86. 
Monday's  session  will  t>e  part  of 
an  overall  non-partisan  regis 
tration  drive  put  on  by  the  club. 
In  cooperation  with  the  College 
Council,  Dean's  Office  and  Pol- 
itical Science  Department. 

This  upcoming  session  In  Bax- 
ter will  have  three  distinct  pur- 
poses, Peris  explained.  It  will 
allow  Massachusetts  residents 
to  register,  some  out-of-state 
residents  to  obtain  mail-in  reg- 
istration forms  and  out-of-state 
residents  who  wish  it  to  register 
In  Massachusetts  by  declaring 
Willlamstown  their  permanent 


Students  who  register  now 
will  be  eligible  to  vote  In  the 
upcoming  presidential  primar- 
ies as  well  as  in  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November,  Peris  said.  In 
Massachusetts  the  deadline  for 
registering  for  primaries  Is  next 
Tuesday.  The  Massachusetts 
primary  will  be  held  during  the 
second  week  in  March. 

In  addition,  "(out-of-state) 
people  who  are  interested  in 
registering  in  their  own  state 
can  come  here  for  informa- 
tion." Peris  said.  Depending  on 
their  state,  they  may  be  able  to 
register  by  mail,  he  noted. 
Twenty-nine  states  currently 
accept  mail-in  registration, 
"including  most  of  the  major 
states  from  which  Williams 
draws  students,  "  he  added. 

The  Wliliamstown  Registrar 


will  staff  the  booth  along  with  at 
least  one  Young  Democrats 
memt>er. 

Peris  said  he  was  unsure  how 
many  Williams  students  need  to 
be  registered,  but  the  Young 
Democrats  plan  to  conduct  a  tel- 
ephone survey  next  week  to 
determine  the  numt)er. 

After  Monday's  session,  the 
group  plans  to  set  up  tables  in 
Baxter  and  other  dining  halls  to 
hand  out  information  on  the  var- 
ious Democratic  presidential 
candidates.  Next  fall  it  will  hold 
another  session  to  register  more 
voters  for  the  November 
elections. 

Peris  said  he  and  other  stu- 
dents formed  the  College  Young 
Democrats  in  January.  "The 
main  purpose  of  the  group  is  to 
be  a  main-stream  lit)eral  acti- 
vist group,  of  which  there  are 
none  on  campus."  heexplained. 
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Voiceless 


student  opinion  has  had  little  effect  on  Colby's  decision  to  ban  fraterni- 
ties, and  on  the  probably  similar  upcoming  decision  at  Amherst.  At  both 
schools,  polls  showed  a  substantial  majority  of  students  favoring  frats, 
yet  their  administrators  went  against  these  student  wishes. 

It  appears  to  be  a  trend.  Williams  students  complain  that  our  admin- 
stration  goes  against  student  wishes  on  the  issues  of  rock  concerts  at 
Chapin,  the  house  transfer  system,  dogs,  and  Row  House  dining.  Yet  we 
are  not  alone.  The  student  voice  on  other  campuses  is  also  ineffectual. 

Thus,  Williams  students  cannot  place  all  the  blame  for  taking  away 
student  rights  on  any  one  Dean  or  on  our  particular  adminstration.  The 
problem  is  endemic  to  colleges  nationwide. 

Compared  to  fifteen  years  ago,  student  input  has  declined.  Back  in  the 
1960s  and  '70s,  young  people  were  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  so  demanded 
a  stronger  voice  not  only  in  the  war  but  in  the  college*  decisions  as  well. 
Administrations  were  willing  (or  forced)  to  listen.  But  with  the  more 
competitive  job  market  of  the  'SOs,  students  are  (somewhat  justifiably) 
more  interested  in  succeeding  within  the  system  than  in  trying  to  change 
it.  Possibly  sensing  this  change  in  priorities,  adminstrations  have  filled 
the  vacuum  by  re-assuming  many  of  the  privileges  they  gave  students 
earlier.  Since  students  in  general  do  not  want  to  make  decisions,  admin- 
strations make  them  instead. 

However,  this  leaves  students  conditioned  to  apathy.  Since  the  deci- 
sions are  being  made  for  us,  we  don't  bother  to  try  to  make  them,  instead 
concentrating  on  studies,  recreation,  or  vocation.  But  in  a  vicious  cycle, 
students  thus  have  less  and  less  input  while  adminstrators  realize  this 
and  do  more  and  more.  Furthermore,  if  and  when  students  attempt  to 
take  part  in  the  decision-making  process  they  don't  know  how  to.  Can  we 
really  say  that  College  Council  resolutions  or  Record  editorials  or  even 
hunger  strikes  have  fully  realized  their  goals? 

Apathy  in  many  cases  means  satisfaction  with  what's  happening.  But 
the  polls  at  Colby  and  Amherst,  and  similar  opinions  on  other  issues 
here,  seem  to  indicate  that  students  are  not  satisfied.  If  so,  this  is 
disconcerting,  for  there  is  no  clear  road  to  change. 


LETTERS 


Sixth  Man 


Did  Williams  College  spirit  leave  with 
Steve  Epstein?  We  think  it  did.  Articles 
certainly  will  be  written  about  how  our 
men's  basketball  team  has  not  played  up 
to  its  potential  or  even  how  they  have 
played  poorly.  Players  will  be  criticized, 
the  coach  may  be  criticized  but  unfortu- 
nately the  sixth  man  may  not  be.  Lasell 
Gymnasium  always  has  been  the  unsung 
hero;  until  now.  The  most  recent  display 
of  enthusiasm  at  the  game  against  Bran- 
deis  brought  new  meaning  to  the  word 
apathy.  It  is  our  duty  to  show  support  for 
a  hard-working  team;  a  team  that  has 
beaten    Middleburv    and    will    defeat 


Amherst  and  Wesleyan.  But  by  support 
we  do  not  mean  merely  ones  presence  at 
the  game;  we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
making  noise.  Memories  of  a  thunderous 
Lasell  haunt  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
victories  over  Dartmouth.  Clark  and 
numerous  other  talented  clubs.  If  people 
want  to  attend  sporting  events  in  silence, 
let  them  travel  with  the  golf  team  (no 
offense  linkstersi.  The  sixth  man  must 
rise.  Do  we  really  want  Epstein  back? 

Optimistically, 

Drew  Klein  '84 

Bruce  McEldowney  '84 

Lee  Farbman  '84 

Mark  Rice  '84 

David  Heinlein  '83 

David  Lott  '83  (in  absentia) 
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Open-mindedness 

To  the  editor: 

In  defense  of  Mr.  Franklin  Miller  as 
well  as  myself.  I  am  writing  in  response 
to  Phillip  W.  Holmes'article  of  January 
24th. 

In  the  first  place,  nowhere  in  my  arti- 
cle did  I  say  that  I  support  Reagan's  pol- 
icy on  deterrence,  yet  Mr.  Holmes 
claimed  that  I  do.  The  fact  is  that  I  am 
highly  skeptical  of  Reagan's  extremely 
hard-line  policy.  However,  as  I  have 
already  said,  my  main  motivation  to 
compliment  Mr.  Miller  (with  whom  I 
also  disagree  with  regarding  his 
extremely  hard  line)  was  that  he  showed 
that  an  alternative  to  the  widely  public- 
ized freeze  movement  does  exist. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Holmes'  accusation  that 
we  "are  preparing  for  a  war  our  leaders 
insist  we  cannot  fighf'fails  to  take  heed 
of  the  argument  I  made.  Tf  e  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  a  limited 
nuclear  war  is  possible  or  not.  Thus,  it 
only  makes  sense  that  we  prepare  for  it. 
Yes,  we  do  not  think  a  limited  nuclear 
war  Is  possible,  but  we  do  not  know. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  I  would 
like  to  say  emphatically  that  I  by  no 
means  am  calling  the  freeze  movement 
"melodramatic  stuff".  Like  the  suppor- 
ters of  the  freeze,  I  consider  nuclear  dis- 
armament the  most  important  and  real 
issue  facing  the  present  generation. 
However,  there  is  a  tendency  to  support 
the  freeze  without  considering  its  Impli- 
cations. In  saying  this  I  am  *'\  no  way 
accusing  the  entire  movement  (particu- 
larly not  the  members  of  the  Williams 

Armhowzer 


Disarmament  Forum)  of  being  guilty  of 
emotionalism.  I  believe  that  the  freeze 
movement  is,  in  general,  based  on  an 
intelligent  approach  to  solving  the  grea- 
test crisis  of  our  day.  Also,  I  believe  that 
the  movement  Is  moving  towards  an 
even  more  solid  base,  as  evidenced  by 
the  forum  organize  here  by  the  WDF. 

I  also  want  to  state  categorically  that  I 
do  not  oppose  the  freeze.  However,  I  do 
not  support  It.  The  headline  that 
appeared  over  my  article  was  written  by 
the  Record  staff  and  does  not  represent 
my  final  decision.  I  am  skeptical  of  the 
freeze;  I  am  skeptical  because  of  the  rea- 
sons that  Mr.  Miller  pointed  out  In  the 
debate.  Although  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
entirely,  I  think  he  deserved  praise  for 
coming  to  Williams  and  presenting 
sound  arguments  that  must  be  con- 
fronted by  all  concerned.  The  defense  of 
the  United  States  Is  an  Issue  that  must  be 
carefully  analyzed;  we  cannot  afford  to 
reject  the  words  of  an  experienced  mil- 
itary just  because  we  hate  bombs  and 
poverty  and  violence.  Again,  let  me  reit- 
erate that  my  praise  of  Mr.  Miller  comes 
from  my  respect  for  some  of  the  points 
he  made,  not  because  I  support  every- 
thing the  Defense  Department  does.  In 
the  same  way,  I  think  many  of  the  speak- 
ers who  favored  the  freeze  deserve 
praise;  during  the  conference  I  agreed 
with  much  of  what  they  said  as  well.  It  Is 
a  complex  Issue  and  all  that  I  request  Is 
that  the  Issue  be  addressed  from  all 
points  of  view,  for  only  then  will  we  be 
able  to  develop  a  policy  that  will  ensure 
the  security  of  our  nation  and  avoid  the 
devastation  of  a  nuclear  conflict. 

Mike  Weber  "86 


by  Fish 
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Soda/ Pop  Wars 

Mountain  Dew  Seven-Up 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

They  took  away  my  Mountain 
Dew!  That's  right,  they  took 
away  my  Mountain  Dew. 

I  discovered  this  the  other  day 
at  lunch  when  I  stuck  my  glass 
under  the  third  dispenser  and  an 
ugly  white  liquid  came  out.  To 
my  great  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, the  Mountain  Dew  had 
been  replaced  by,  of  all  things, 
Seven-Up. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  this 
is  the  last  straw.  I've  tolerated 
and  suffered  through  some  of 
the  cultural  absurdities  of  the 
East  Coast,  but  I  will  not  be  con- 
verted. Yes,  I'm  now  willing  to 
refer  to  basketball  as  "hoop" 
instead  of  as  "buckets",  and  I 
sometimes  catch  myself  using 
the  terms  "psyched",  "wicked", 
and  "harsh".  But  give  up  my 
Mountain  Dew  for  Seven-Up? 
It's  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

First  of  all,  I  have  no  respect 
for  anyone  who  refers  to  either 
of  the  drinks  as  '  'soda' ' .  Such  an 
immature,  quich-eater's  phrase 
for  pop  brings  nausea  to  any 
self-respecting  Mldwesterner. 

But  the  problem  goes  deeper 
than  that.  First,  there  is  the  dif- 
ference in  taste.  Mountain  Dew 
tastes  good.  Seven-Up  does  not. 
Mountain  Dew  has  that  distinc- 
tive sparkle  of  quality.  Seven- 
Up  never  had  It,  and  never  will. 

Look  at  the  commercials. 
Seven-Up  has  some  guy  sitting 
around  In  a  chair  watching  life 
go  by.  Mountain  Dew  features 
voluptuous  women  actively 
engaging  in  sports  and  other 
leisure  activities.  If  caffeine 
can  get  me  into  that  crowd, 
more  power  to  it  I 


by  Rob  Park 

It  seems  that  the  Williams 
College  Food  Service  Is  turning 
over  a  new  leaf.  Previously,  all 
we  could  do  was  t)eat  our 
breasts  and  bemoan  such  things 
as  the  Installation  of  the 
mewling  and  drooling  flume. 

But  signs  of  Internal  reform 
have  already  become  apparent; 
the  first  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion was  the  replacement  of  the 
flourescent  battery  acid  known 
as  Mountain  Dew  with  that 
champagne  of  sodas  (not  "pop" 
as  the  Midwestern  corrupters  of 
the  language  would  have  It), 
Seven-Up.  Hallelujlahs  and 
hosannas. 

And  why  should  Seven-Up  be 
given  the  nod  as  the  drink  of  cho- 
ice among  discriminating  Willi- 
ams soda  sipp)ers?  The  reasons 
should  t>e  obvious  for  all  but  the 
most  obtuse  (or  those  from  the 
Midwest): 

—Seven-Up  has  a  better  logo. 
Like  the  drink  itself.  It's  crisp, 
clean,   sharp,   touched  by  the 
sprltely    muse   of  originality; 
truly    the    pride    of    Madison 
Avenue    (where,   by   the  way, 
many  Williams  grads  will  be 
working,  including  those  from 
the   Midwest).    The    Mountain 
Dew  can   looks   like   Its   been 
designed  by  the  Berkshire  Fln- 
gerpalnting  Club. 
—The  faintly  uric  tinge  to  Moun- 
tain Dew  is  pretty  disgusting. 
—Unless   you're   a   congenital 
narcoleptic  or  a  senior  with  a 
thesis,  scarfing  caffeine-loaded 
Dew  may  not  be  wise. 
—Finally,   the   continued  con- 
sumption of  Mountain  Dew  has 
been    shown    to   cause   severe 
retardation,  particularly  affect- 
ing   the    taste-centers    of    the 
brain.  Harsh.        


ACSR  forum  draws  only  3 

by  John  McDermott 

An  all-campus  forum  held  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Responsibility  to  discuss  social  Issues  and  college 
proxy  votes,  drew  only  three  students,  Including  this  reporter,  to 
Griffin  Hall  Jan.  25. 

The  six  ACSR  members  present  discussed  proxies,  the  spring- 
time shareholder  resolutions  which  the  committee  votes  on.  In 
recent  years  proxies  before  the  ACSR  have  addressed  corpora- 
tions' roles  In  oppressive  South  American  countries,  in  nuclear 
weapons  building  and  in  discriminatory  hiring  practices. 

Last  year  the  ACSR  was  the  target  of  much  the  Williams 
Anti-Aparteid  Coalition's  calls  for  divestment  from  South 
Africa. 

College  treasurer  Will  Reed,  a  member  of  the  ACSR,  said 
student  interest  is  currently  at  a  low  ebb.  He  added  that  he 
thought  the  turnout  would  have  k)een  no  larger  had  the  meeting 
focused  on  one  issue,  such  as  South  Africa. 

"Last  year,  the  room  would  have  been  filled,"  Reed  said  after 
the  meeting.  "The  history  of  campus  interest  Is  that  It  rises  and 
falls  dramatically." 

"Campus  interest  in  the  problem  has  waned  because  of  more 
confidence  that  the  ACSR  is  doing  the  job,  "  he  added. 

Reed  said  he  was  suprlsed,  however,  that  the  January'  13th  and 
14th  conference  on  nuclear  arms,  sponsored  by  the  Williams 
Disarmament  Forum,  did  not  spark  more  Interest  In  the  ACSR 
meeting.  David  Yaskulka  '84  and  Jackie  Lanzarone  '86,  two 
organizers  of  the  nuclear  conference,  were  the  other  two  stu- 
dents present  at  the  proxy  meeting. 

At  the  Jan.  25  meeting,  the  committee  revelwed  last  year's 
proxies  on  Williams  Investments  such  as  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional, General  Electric  and  AT&T.  All  of  these  proxies  Involved 
nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  General  Electric  case,  a  stockholder  resolution  asked 
the  company  to  "support  an  Immediate  U.S.  U.S.S.R.  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons,  testing,  production  and  deployment  by  adopt- 
ing as  policy  that  our  company  shall  neither  accept  nor  renew 
contracts  Involved  with  development  or  production  of  nuclear 
weapons." 

One  committee  member  voted  for  the  resolution,  five  voted 
against  It,  and  two  abstained.  Most  of  the  other  voting  stock- 
holders voted  no  at  the  suggestion  of  management.  Several 
ACSR  members  said  that  their  no- votes  were  cast  not  because  of 
the  Intent  of  the  resolution,  but  because  of  its  wording  or  Its 
impracticallty. 

Committee  member  Nell  Grabois.  College  Provost,  said  that 
asking  General  Electric  to  give  up  its  defense  contracts  was 
"asking  It  to  go  out  of  business." 

"Individuals  should  take  positions.  The  college  should  not," 
said  ACSR  chairman  Stephen  Lewis  . 


Op-Ed 


K.A.O.S. 


Cuban  jazz  musician  Paquito  d'Rivera  and  his 
Havana/New  York  orchestra  heated  up  Chapin 
on  a  cold  winter  night.  The  January  23  concert 
featured  the  saxophonist's  newest  material  as 
well  as  his  classic  hits.  (Ruderman) 


A  day  in  the  life 


by  Ned  Ladd 

6: 00  a.m.— Student  awakens,  startled  by  a  mys- 
terious sound  outside  his  door.  Checks  gun. 
Loaded  and  ready.  Student  crawls  under  bed  as 
he  sees  doorknob  turn.  Checks  gun  again.  Loaded. 
So  Is  roommate  who  stumbles  into  room.  False 
alarm. 


7: 15  a.m.— Breakfast  before  first  class.  Eats 
stale  Cap'rvCrunch  as  friend  from  Environmental 
Studies  class  come  over  with  tofu  granola  and 
honey.  Notices  that  they  are  only  two  In  dining 
hall.  Silence.  Flume  burps.  Hears  footsteps  on  the 
stairway.  Checks  gun.  Loaded  and  ready.  Four 
armed  students  with  ski  masks  charge  Into  dining 
hall  and  surround  table.  Flume  burps.  Student 
chokes  on  Cap'n  Crunch.  Almost  swallows  spoon. 
Death  Squad  fires.  Environmental  Studies  stu- 
dent falls  face  first  into  tofu  granola  and  honey. 
False  alarm. 

11:15  p.m.— Movie  at  Bronfman.  Psycho. 
Decides  never  to  take  a  shower  again.  While  leav- 
ing, sees  someone  following  him.  Takes  evasive 
action  across  Spencer  lawn.  Slips  on  ice  and  falls 
flat  on  back.  Dark  figure  runs  toward  him. 
Checks  gun.  Loaded  and  ready.  Figure  looms 
over  student  in  darkness  and  says,  "Are  you 
alright?"  Dark  figure  is  student's  girlfriend. 
False  alarm. 


12: 30  a.m.— In  girlfriend's  room.  Party  breaks 
up.  Two  of  them  are  alone.  Loaded  and  ready. 
Girl  walks  over  to  student.  Puts  arm  around  stu- 
dent. Nibbles  on  student's  ear.  Raises  gun  and 
shoots  student.  Game  over. 

For  better  or  worse,  K.i.O.S.,  KiUinf(  As 
Orfianized  Sport,  has  chanf(ed  the  lives  of 
many  people  on  campus.  For  one  month,  stu- 
dents have  tortured  their  minds  and  bodies 
for  the  1.50.00  prize.  Of  the  280  people  who 
paid  the  $3  entrance  fee,  less  than  ten  remain. 


College  Council  rewrites  rules 
for  Election  Com.,  Treasurer 


by  R.  De.Mott 

On  Thursday  the  College 
Council  began  reviewing  a 
revised  constitution,  approved 
by  a  sub-committee  headed  by 
Council  President  Tom  Paper 
'84  and  Vice  President  Jan  Van 
Eck  '85.  The  new  constitution 
Included  only  a  few  proposed 
changes,  all  of  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Council. 

Although  the  revised  general 
College  Council  by-laws  passed 
without  objection,  the  Election 
Committee  by-laws  caused 
some  discussion,  l)efore  being 
passed  unanimously  with  one 
abstention. 

"Election  Committee  by-laws 
haven't  existed  ( In  the  past ) ,  so 
we  created  them  to  make  it  eas- 
ier to  change  things,"  explained 
Van  Eck.  Paper  added,  "It's 
much  more  flexible  to  have 
rules  In  the  by-laws,"  (as 
opposed  to  Including  them  in  the 
constitution). 

The  constitution  provides  that 
amendments  may  only  be 
passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
student  body  and  a  2^3  vote  of 
the  Council.  The  by-laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  changed  by 
a  simple  majority  of  the 
Council. 

CC  will  choujie 
A    major   change    in   policy 
Included  In  the  Election  Com 


mittee  by-laws  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Life 
and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Policy  will  be  chosen  by 
CC's  Election  Commitee  from 
now  on.  In  the  past  these  com- 
mittees were  the  only  two  to  be 
elected  by  the  student  body.  A 
College  Council  liason  was 
added  to  the  memt>ership  of 
each  of  these  committees  as 
well. 

Explaining  these  changes. 
Van  Eck  said, "The  ballot  Is  long 
and  most  people  vote  on  name 
recognition.  College  Council 
wants  a  little  more  say  In  who's 
on  these  committees." 

The  first  four  articles  of  the 
Constitution. dealing  respec- 
tively with  the  government, 
function,  members  and  officers 
of  the  Council  were  all  passed  as 
the  sub-committee  had  pro- 
posed them. 

Off-campu«»  rep.  can  vote 

The  first  challenge  to  the  sub- 
committee's proposal  came  in 
Article  III.  section  B,  dealing 
with  non-voting  members.  The 
revised  constitution  made  the 
off-campus  housing  representa- 
tive a  voting  member  and  left 
the  minority  and  exchange  stu- 
dent representatives  non-voting 
memt)ers. 

Van  Eck  explained  that  since 
student  representation  is  by 
house,  the  off-campus  students 


had  not  had  a  voice  In  the  Coun- 
cil when  their  representative 
had  not  had  a  vote. 

After  proposals  that  the 
minority  and  exchange  repre- 
sentatives either  be  made  vot- 
ing memt>ers  or  released  from 
the  Council  ( thus  relieving  them 
of  Council  attendance  require- 
ments). Paper  called  for  a  vote 
on  them.  Neither  proposal  could 
carry  the  necessary  2  3  major- 
ity of  the  Council,  so  the  section 
stood  as  presented. 

Treasurer  changes 

The  only  other  challenge  to 
the  proposed  Constitution 
Involved  Article  IV,  section  A-3, 
on  the  election  of  the  Treasurer. 
The  Treasurer  has  always  been 
elected  from  a  candidate  pool  of 
people  who  have  served  on  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  new  Constitution  added  a 
clause  stating  that  when  only 
one  Finance  Committee 
member  wishes  to  run  for  the 
office,  the  Council  may  make 
other  candidates  eligible. 

Proposals  were  made  that  the 
Council  should  always  have  the 
ability  to  make  other  candl 
dates  eligible  and  that  the  word 
ing  of  the  clause  be  changed. 
Here  again,  neither  proposal 
could  pass  by  the  2  3  margin. 

The  council  will  contiue  to 
review  the  new  Constitution  at 
its  next  meeting  on  Thursday. 


ne^vs 
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Development 
head  departs 

John  Pritchard.  Director  of 
Development  at  Williams,  will 
leave  the  college  in  mid- 
February  to  join  the  New  York 
City  insurance  firm  of  Johnson 
&  Higgins  as  Vice-President. 

Pritchard.  a  1957  graduate  of 
Williams,  joined  the  college  as 
Associate  Director  of  Develop- 
ment in  1977  and  was  named 
Director  of  Development  in 
1978.  He  had  previoush-  worked 
at  Fred  S.  James  and  Co.  Inc., 
and  before  that,  for  16  years,  at 
Johnson  &  Higgins. 

William  S.  Reed.  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Adminstration  at  Willi- 
ams, noted  that  total  giving  to 
the  college  during  the  time  Prit- 
chard headed  the  Development 
Office  had  reached  new  heights. 
Last  year  the  total  giving  to  Wil- 
liams was  over  $15  million. 


"John  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the 
regional  development  represen- 
tative network."  said  Reed, 
"and  in  improving  communica- 
tion between  the  college  and  the 
alumni.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed." 


NEWSBRIEFS 

Pitchers  gone 
from  the  Log 


Development  Director  John  S. 
Pritchard 


Due  to  a  large  number  of 
pitchers  t)eing  stolen,  Log  man- 
ager Dave  Heinlein  '83  has 
decided  to  stop  ser\'ing  beer  in 
pitchers  until  the  lost  containers 
are  recovered.  In  addition. 
ser\'ers  at  the  college  pub  have 
become  more  stringent  in 
checking  hand  stamps  to  ensure 
that  they  do  not  serve  beer  to 
minors,  Heinlein  said. 

"I've  lost  two-thirds  of  the 
pitchers,  "  he  said,  adding  that 
they  were  probably  stolen.  Orig- 
inally, there  were  approxi- 
mately 60  pitchers,  and  now  less 
than  20  remain.  "If  they  come 
back.  I'll  start  serving  in 
pitchers  again."  he  stated. 

The  stricter  hand  stamp 
checks  were  a  management 
decision,  independent  of  college 
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security,  Heinlein  said.  "We're 
just  upholding  the  law."  he 
explained,  adding  that  there 
had  been  no  specific  incidents 
which  influenced  his  decision. 

Outside  of  the  pitcher  prob- 
lem, Heinlein  has  been  very 
pleased  with  operations  at  the 
Log.  "It's  been  nothing  like  last 
year,  thank  God,  "  he  said,  ref- 
erring to  two  incidents  of  van- 
dalism on  Spring  Street  by 
drunk  freshmen  which  nearly 
caused  the  closing  of  the  Log 
during  Winter  Study  last  year. 

"There  were  no  slow  nights  in 
January,  and  there  haven't 
been  any  so  far  in  second  semes- 
ter. As  a  businessman,  I'm 
happy,  but  in  terms  of  sleep  I'm 
anxious,"  he  said. 

—Martita  IT  eil 

Helpline  calls 
for  volunteers 

Help  Line,  a  volunteer  tele- 
phone counseling  service  in 
North  Adams,  is  looking  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  learning  to 
become  counselors.  Applica- 
tions will  accepted  through  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

Although  no  prior  experience 
is  needed,  there  is  a  training 
program  run  by  Help  Line  for 
all  counselors.  Begining  Feb.  18 
and  continuing  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  through  March 
13,  the  program  teaches  listen- 
ing skills,  and  helps  operators 
learn  to  deal  with  calls  concern- 
ing drug,  alcohol  and  suicide 
problems. 

Students  counselors  are 
expected  to  contribute  at  least 
three  hours  a  week  to  Help  Line. 
The  service.  t)egun  in  the  early 
•70s,  also  provides  daily  calls  to 
elderly  persons  and  shut-ins, 
and  has  an  adjunct  program 
called  Phone  Friend  for  child- 
ren at  home  alone. 

Counseling  volunteers  range 
in  age  from  18  on  up,  and  have  a 
wide  variety  of  backgrounds. 
Several  Williams  students  are 
already  working  for  Help  Line. 
Interested  students  should 
contact  Susanne  Green  at  664- 
6391  bv  Feb.  10. 
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Raab  garners 
$12,500  grant 

Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Lawrence  Raab  was 
recently  awarded  a  $12,500 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  poetry  fellowship  for  crea- 
tive writers.  He  won  a  similar 
award  In  1972. 

This  year's  fellowship  was 
one  of  only  113  awarded  In  the 
fiction  category  among  1,150 
applicants.  They  are  awarded 
to  published  writers  of  excep- 
tional talent  as  Judged  by  the 
Literature  Advisory  Panel,  a 
group  of  scholars  which  advises 
the  National  Council  on  Arts  on 
policy  and  grants  in  the  field  of 
contemporary  literature. 

Raab  said  he  will  use  the  fel- 
lowship money  to  "take  time  off 
from  teaching  to  write."  He  Is 
currently  on  sabbatical  leave 
from  Williams. 

Raab  is  the  author  of  two  col- 
lections of  poems,  "Mysteries  of 
the  Horizon"  and  "The  Collec- 
tor of  Cold  Weather."  His  most 
recently  published  poetry 
Includes  "Listening  to  a  Certain 
Song"  which  appeared  In  the 
Fall  issue  of  the  Paris  Review, 
and  "The  Witch's  Story."  pub- 
lished In  the  October  31,  1983 
issue  of  The  New  Yorker. 

In  addition.  Rabb's  work 
appears  in  a  numt)er  of  antholo- 
gies. Including  the  most  recent 
edition  of  the  Norton  Anthology 
of  Poetry. 


Poet    and    English    Professor 
Lawrence  Raab 
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Frats  in  trouble  despite  student  protest 


Continued  from  Page  1 

reforms  would  be,"  said  Terp. 

Fraternities  are  still  popular 
with  students,  according  to  a 
recent  poll.  The  Boston  Globe 
reports  that  80  percent  of  those 
asked  supported  the  fraternity 
system. 

The  reforms  needed  at  Colby 
are  large,  especially  In  the  con- 
text of  fraternal  life.  Not  only  do 
Colby  males  enjoy  reserved, 
single-sex  housing,  but  they  also 
have  the  nicest  rooms  at  the  col- 
lege. Frat  row  Is  the  site  of  wild 
parties  and  verbal  assaults  on 
pedestrians.  Even  campus 
tours  tend  to  avoid  the  frats, ac- 
cording to  the  Globe. 

The  frat  houses  also  require 
substantial  maintenance  and 
upkeep,  to  the  point  that  frat 
memtjers  alone  cannot  pay  the 
bills.  Frats  owe  the  college 
almost  $500,000  In  loans. 

When  the  frats  go  in  May,  a 
new  residential  house  system, 
partially  modeled  on  Williams', 
will  replace  them.  According  to 
Terp,  Colby  students  are 
responding  enthusiastically  to 
the  new  plans. 

"We  accept  the  fact  that  frats 
are  abolished,"  conceded  Terp. 
"Now  we  are  asking  what  we 
can  do  for  the  future  to  make  the 
system  work  out.  The  college 
should  be  better." 

Not  all  Colby  students  agree, 
however,  protesting  that  the 
frats  were  picked  on  because 
they  are  so  prominent.  Some 
campus  leaders  are  pondering 
court  action  to  reverse  the  trus- 
tees' decision. 

At  Trinity  College  the  frats 
were  put  on  the  line  last  spring. 
A    facultv    committee    recom- 


mended abolishing  the  houses, 
with  their  proposal  supported 
by  a  majority  if  the  faculty.  The 
students  protested  this  recom- 
mendation with  an  equal  major- 
ity, and  they  won.  The  trustees 
voted  to  keep  frats  with  some 
strengthed  regulations. 

Amherst 

At  Amherst  the  situation  is 
heated,  with  a  decision  on  the 


still  operating,  their  members 
expect  trouble  ahead.  A  trustee 
committee  issued  a  report  on 
student  life  in  January,  with  the 
findings  quite  critical  of  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

"Although  we  do  not  believe 
the  "fraternities  have  created 
the  problems  in  Amherst's 
social  life,  we  do  believe  they 
have  exacerbated  them  by  their 


'1n  some  fraternities  you'll  see  sev- 
eral hundred  people  standing  wall  to 
wall  drinking  beer  and  inhaling  God 
knows  what  chemicals." 


future  of  fraternities  scheduled 
for  late  February.  Preliminary 
announcements  and  statements 
by  faculty  Indicate  dissatisfac- 
tion with  frats.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  students  and  alumni 
are  rallying  to  save  the  frats, 
which  dominate  Amherst  social 
life. 

Prior  to  his  death  one  year 
ago,  Amherst  President  Julian 
Gibbs  issued  a  "white  paper" 
entitled  "The  Place  of  Fraterni- 
ties at  Amherst  College."  Gibbs 
concluded  frats  were  dead, 
writing  it  is  not  "whether  we 
maintain  fraternities  forever 
but,  rather,  for  how  much 
longer."  Now,  with  a  perman- 
ent president  taking  over  next 
year,  students  fear  the  adminis- 
tration is  trying  "to  rush  things 
through,  to  get  them  cleaned  up 
for  the  new  president,"  in  the 
words  of  one  frat  leader. 

Although  frats  at  Amherst  are 


lack  of  social  discipline,  by  tol- 
erating gross  social  activity  in 
the  name  of  all-college  service, 
and  by  accentuating  the  forma- 
tion of  cliques  and  fostering 
antisocial  behavior,"  the 
report  states. 

Frat  members  are  unim- 
pressed by  the  report's  findings, 
believing  the  adminstration  is 
looking  for  a  scapegoat  for  the 
undistinguished  social  life  at  the 
college. 

"It's  a  socially  strained  col- 
lege .because  the  frats  are  the 
only  place  to  party,"  admitted 
frat  member  Steve  Harris  '85. 
"Guys  get  a  little  wild  once  in  a 
while,  but  that  would  happen 
whether  the  frats  existed  or 
not." 

Acting  College  President 
Armour  Craig  thinks  the  frats 
are  to  blame,  however,  saying 
intheGlot)e:  "In  some  fraterni- 
ties vou'll  see  several  hundred 
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people  standing  wall  to  wall 
drinking  beer  and  Inhaling  God 
knows  what  chemicals." 

Beyond  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  to  dismiss  frats  is  the 
problem  of  an  alternative.  No 
other  viable  social  centers  exist 
right  now,  and  the  proposed 
"cluster"  system  for  housing  is 
met  coolly  by  students. 

On  their  own  initiative,  sev- 
eral students  conducted  a  poll 
designed  to  show  statistically 
the  support  for  frats.  Approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  student 
body  voted  to  keep  frats  In  some 
form,  with  most  students  desir- 
ing an  alternative  as  well. 

"There  Is  a  strong  feeling  that 
frats  are  a  desireable  pact  of  the 
college,"  said  pollster  Russ 
Weaver.  "What  we  need  Is  a 
complement."  Added  Kate  Sll- 
baugh,  a  resident  counselor, 
"It's  hard  to  say  if  we're 
equipped  for  a  social  life  with- 
out frats.  If  you  want  to  be  In  the 
mainstream  social  life,  there's 
really  no  choice." 

The  frats  promise  not  to  go 
down  without  a  fight,  and  they 
are  trying  to  meet  administra- 
tion guidelines  as  best  as  possi- 
ble. According  to  Hal  Ball, 
president  of  the  inter-fraternity 
council,  the  frats  have  shaped 
up  remarkably. 

"We're  about  as  utopic  as  you 
can  get  right  now  for  a  frater- 
nity. They  blame  us  for  being 
the  wild  element  on  campus,  but 
that's  because  we're  the  only 
element." 

At  the  end  of  February-  the 
trustees  will  decide  whether  or 
not  to  follow  Williams'  lead. 
Things  look  bad.  however,  for 
the  frais.  As  Ball  admits,  "Our 
lives  are  in  danger." 


Two  plays 
in  DownStage 
open  eyes 


by  Monica  Fennell 

Everyone  in  DownStage  last 
weekend  went  to  a  party.  The 
performance  of  Wolfgang 
Bauer's  Parry  for  Six  pres- 
ented a  tantalizing  glimpse  of 
a  gathering  of  young  people. 
The  short  play  was  followed  by 
Eugene  lonesco's  The  l.p%%on . 

Most  of  the  action  In  Party 
took  place  In  a  room  back- 
stage. At  times  the  door  to  the 
room  was  left  open  offering 
the  audience  a  peek  at  the 
action  Inside.  Unable  to 
clearly  view  the  scene,  the 
audience  had  to  listen  and 
Imagine.  Too  often,  however, 
the  door  was  closed,  making  it 
difficult  to  hear  the  conversa- 
tions and  leaving  the  audience 
staring  uncomfortably  at  an 
empty  stage. 

Just  as  the  discomfort 
became  unbearable,  a  brief 
scene  on  stage  provided  rellef- 
. Freshman  Averil  Clarke's 
app>earence  as  an  annoyed  but 
understanding  landlady  wear- 
ing fuzzy  slippers  was  a  partic- 
ularly amusing  interlude. 

The  success  of  The  Lesson 
was  due  to  the  superb  acting  of 
Gordon  Compton  '85  who 
played  a  frenzied  professor 
and  Ana  Deboo  '85  as  his 
initially  enthusiastic  and  later 
deflated  pupil.  The  actors' 
mastery  of  body  language  and 
mannerisms  created  exagger- 
ated characters  that  were  still 
believable. 


GRADUATING 
MATH  MAJORS 

We  will  be  on  campus  February  8,  1984 

Interested  in  a  career  in  actuarial  consulting  usmg  sopnisticated 
applied  math  concepts''  Find  out  more  about  us  in  your  Place- 
ment Office  or  contact  Greg  Hakanen.  Hewitt  Associates,  100 
Half  Day  Road.  Lincolnshire.  Illinois  60015. 

HEWITT  ASSOCIATES 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 


Hewitt  Associates 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-6081  8  ann-11  pm  Th-Sat 


IMPORTED  BEER  MADNESS  AGAIN 


Labatt's  Beer  &  Ale 

Henninger  Light  &  Dark 

Grolsch  12-oz.  bottles 

Molson's 

Beck's  Light  &  Dark 

Moosehead 

Guiness 

Harp's 


$12.99/case  ^  dep. 
$12.99/case  >  dep. 
$15.99/case  >  dep. 
$13.99/case  >  dep. 
$16.99/case  >  dep. 
$13.99/case  ^  dep. 
$16.99/cate  >  dep. 
$15.99/case  ^  dep. 
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Arts  in  View 

Don't  miss  the  Williamstheatre  production  of 
Don  Juan  in  Hell.  The  play,  directed  by  former 
English  professor  Fred  Stocking  who  retired  last 
spring,  is  really  onesection  of  a  longer  Shaw  play, 
Man  and  Superman.  Performances  are  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  at  8  p.m.  in  Downstage. 

Tickets  are  $1.50.  50c  with  a  Williams  ID 

Famed  violinist  Pina  Carmirelli  will  perform 
with  Music  from  Marlboro  at  the  Clark  Art  Insti- 
tute Friday,  Feb.  10.  The  eight  member  string 
group  will  play  works  by  Beethoven,  Boccherini, 
and  Mendelssohn  in  their  8  p.m.  performance  — 
.  .  .  The  new  program  at  the  Milham  Planetarium 
takes  star  gazers  back  in  time  to  Egyptian 
pyramids  and  Stonehenge.  The  piece  "Dawn  of 
Astronomy"  will  be  shown  on  Friday  night  at  7: 30 

p.m Watchout  for  The  Attack  of  the  Killer 

Tomatoes.  The  movie,  billed  as  one  of  the  ten 
worst  ever  made,  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday  night 

at  7  and  9  in  Bronfman World  renowned 

folk-blues  musician  Josh  White  Jr.  will  perform 
on  Wednesday  at  North  Adams  State  College. 
White  has'  recorded  on  Mercury  and  United 
Artists  labels  and  has  produced  such  hits  as  the 
theme  song  from  Peace  Corps  and  V'ISTA.  The  8 
p.m.  concert  will  be  in  the  Venable  Hall  Theatre. 


Ephwomen  fall  to  Cards 


by  Mike  Best 

In  their  fourth  loss  in  a  row.  the  women's  bas- 
ketball team  lost  to  Wesleyan  Saturday  night,  64- 
49. 

"We  had  a  bad  day  offensively,"  said  Coach 
Julie  McHugh,  "and  they  had  a  great  one.  They 
were  really  fired  up,  really  wanted  to  beat  us." 

Wesleyan  took  an  early  lead  and  the  Ephwomen 
simply  could  not  catch  up.  In  the  first  half,  only 
Liz  Kellison  '87  provided  much  offense,  scoring 
half  her  game-high  20  points  in  the  first  period. 

The  Cardinals  were  helped  by  numerous  Willi- 
ams turnovers,  especially  in  the  first  half,  and  by 
the  Ephwomen 's  32  percent  shooting  for  the 
game. 

Down  29-18  at  halftime,  Williams  tried  a  second 
half  charge  led  by  Kellison  and  junior  Kay 
Lackey  (twelve  second-half  points).  The  Ephs 
managed  to  narrow  the  gap,  but  Wesleyan  pulled 
away  again,  finishing  the  game  up  by  fifteen. 

On  January  28,  the  team  lost  a  physical  game  to 

Westfield,  57-42.  Two  days  earlier  North  Adams 

edged  the  Ephwomen,  58-55,  despite  Kellison's  20 

points. 

The  losses  dropped  the  team's  record  to  4-6. 
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Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


An  instantaneous  leap  into  the  magicar 

— — — Washiti^tou  Po^t 

Discover  the  bestseller  that 
transcends  the  barrier  between 

fantasy  and  reality-and, 
some  say,  some  of  the  barriers 

to  world  peace 

A  #1  bestseller  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  European  countries  where  it 

has  become  a  symbol  of  the  beace  movement.  Now  a  bestseller  in  America.  To  be  a 

major  motion  picture  released  by  Warner  Bros,  in  1984.  Illustrated,  printed 

in  two  colors  throughout.  $15.93  at  all  bcx^ksellers 
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Men  and  women  swimmers 
romp  on  Springfield 


by  Chris  Clarey 

The  men's  swimming  team 
improved  their  record  to  6-0 
with  a  75-38  trouncing  of  Spring- 
field College  at  Springfield 
Satrurday.  The  highlights  of  the 
meet  were  the  national  qualify- 
ing first-place  performances  of 
the  Williams  400  medley  and 
freestyle  relay  teams. 


The  medley  team,  comp>osed 
of  John  Peloso  '85,  Bill  Couch 
'86.  Peter  Orphanos  '85,  and  Will 
Andrew  '86,  sped  through  the 
Springfield  pool  in  3: 38.22.  The 
freestyle  team  of  co-captains 
Jeff  Mills  '84  and  Rob  Sommer 
'84,  Scott  Robinson  '87,  and 
Andrew  finished  in  3: 12.56. 


AU-American  Bill  Couch,  who 
qualified  in  both  the  200 IM  and 
backstroke  last  week  against 
Bowdoin,  improved  on  his  200 
IM  time,  winning  in  1: 57.00,  and 
also  won  the  200  breaststroke 
(2:16.06).  Sommer  looked 
strong  in  winning  the  200  back- 
stroke (2:01.01)  and  is  appar- 
ently recovered  from  his 
early-season  ailments. 

Freshman  Robinson  had  an 
outstanding  meet  as  well,  tak- 
ing second  and  qualifying  for 
the  nationals  in  the  200  free 
(1:45.32)  and  winning  the  500 
free  in  4:  52.04  (his  best  time  of 
the  season).  Steve  Delano  '85 
had  as  outstanding  swim  in  the 
1000  free,  breaking  the  10  min- 
ute barrier  with  a  9: 52.82. 

Women  trounce  Springfield 

The   two-time    defending   Div- 
ision   III    national    champion 


women's  team  raised  their 
record  to  6-0  with  a  100-40  defeat 
of  Springfield.  The  team  quali- 
fied nine  swimmers  for  the 
nationals  (to  be  held  at  Emory 
University  March  15-17)  during 
the  course  of  the  meet. 

Freshman  Joan  Morgan  was 
one  one  of  the  standouts  for  the 
Ephs,  winning  and  qualifying  in 
the  100  (1:01.86)  and  200 
(2:16.02)  yard  backstrokes  and 
in  the  200  medley  relay  (1: 55.96) 
with  teammates  Katie  Anthony 
'87,  Kim  Eckrich  '85,  and 
Rachel  Stauffer  '85.  Horgan 
also  qualified  in  the  400  free 
relay  (3: 45.00)  along  with  Kathy 
Kirmayer  '86,  Sue  Knapp  '85, 
and  Stauffer. 

Eckrich,  an  All-Amerlcan  in 
six  events  at  last  year's  nation- 
als, took  first  and  qualified  in 
the  100  (1:10.01)  and  200 
(2:32.05)  breaststrokes  and  the 
200  individual  medley  (2: 17.51). 
Kirmayer,  coming  off  an  out- 
standing performance  against 
Bowdoin  last  Saturday,  where 
she  qualified  for  three  events  in 
the  nationals,  once  again  sur- 
passed the  qualifying  standard 
in  both  the  50  and  100  freestyles, 
winning  them  tK)th. 

Other  Ephs  who  qualifying  in 
individual  events  included  co- 
captain  Celia  Ciepiela  '84  in  the 
200  butterfly,  Anthony  in  the  100 
back,  Lani  Searfoss  '87  in  the  200 
breaststroke,  and  diver  Emily 
Parker  '86. 

Both  teams  will  return  to 
Muir  Pool  this  Saturday  as  the 
men  host  Colgate  and  the 
women  host  Mt.  Holyoke. 


IM  CHIP  SHOP 

Hair  Salon  of  the  80's 

Men,  Women  and  Children 


With  the  CLASSIC 
to  the  UNEXPECTED! 
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And  Don't  Be 

Surprised  How  Good 

It  Makes  You  Look ! 


Pitlsfield.  MA 

Williamslown.  MA      Bennington.  VT         413-443  9816 

4589167  802-4429823  4134479576 
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Icewomen 
glide,  8- 1 

by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  wonfien's  hockey  team 
skated  to  its  third  straight  vic- 
tory on  Saturday,  demolishing 
Wesleyan  8-1.  The  eight  goals  in 
one  game  is  a  season  high. 

Williams  scored  seven  goals 
in  the  first  two  periods.  Coach 
Dave  O'Keeffe  '86  credited  the 
stong  showing  to  a  good  week  of 
practice  and  the  growing  expe- 
rience of  both  players  and  the 
staff. 

The  Williams  attack  was  led 
by  Beth  Ebel  "86,  Sally  Hart  '86, 
and  tri-captain  Jeanette  Hazel- 
ton  '85,  each  of  whom  scored  two 
goals.  The  defense  once  again 
shut  down  the  opposition,  allow- 
ing only  22  shots  all  game.  Sue 
Klein  '86  and  Suzy  Schulze  '85 
repeatedly  turned  back  the  Car- 
dinal attack  at  the  blue  line. 

Open  the  scoring 

Hazelton  opened  the  scoring 
five  minutes  into  the  game  after 
a  steal  behind  the  net.  Andrea 
Raphael  '86  scored  the  game- 
winner  by  stealing  at  mid-ice, 
skating  between  two  Cardinal 
defenders,  and  rifling  the  puck 
past  the  goalie  from  thirty  feet 
out.  Ebel  scored  with  leing  five 
minutes  into  the  game  after  a 
steal  behind  the  net.  Andrea 
Raphael  '86  scored  the  game- 
winner  by  stealing  at  mid-ice, 
skating  between  two  Cardinal 
defenders,  and  rifling  the  puck 
past  the  goalie  from  thirty  feet 
out.  Ebel  scored  with  leplit  two 
defenders  and  then  flipped  a 
backhander  in  the  net  past  the 
hapless  Wesleyan  goaltender. 

Williams  hopes  to  avenge  an 
early-season  loss  to  Middlebury 
Friday  night  at  home. 
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Love  is  a 
special  gift 

On  February  14, 
share  your  loving 
wishes  by  sending 
special  Valentine's 
Day  cards  from 
Hallmark. 
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C>  1983  Hallmark  CardaJnc 
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Sports  Shorts 


Skiers  compete 
In  UVIYI  carnival 

by  Greg  Leeds 

The  men's  alpine  ski  team 
posted  a  third-place  Giant  Sla- 
lom finish  in  last  weekend's  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  Carnival  at 
Stowe,  Vermont.  John  Pier  '85 
led  the  Ephmen,  finishing  fifth, 
while  teammates  Chris  Eagon 
'84,  Crawford  Lyons  '84,  and 
Helge  Weiner  '87  came  in  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  16th  respectively. 

In  the  Slalom  competition,  the 
team  was  spectacular  in  the 
first  run  but  failed  to  sustain 
their  performance  in  the 
second.  After  the  first  run  Lyons 
was  fourth.  Pier  was  seventh, 
and  Weiner  was  tenth.  Tim  Hill 
'86  followed  with  12th,  and 
Eagon  was  25th.  On  the  second 
run,  Hill  moved  up  to  8th  and 
Eagon  to  17th.  but  the 
remainder  of  the  team  failed  to 
finish. 

As  of  Sunday  night,  Williams 
coaches  did  not  have  most  of  the 
results,  including  the  final  Sla- 
lom, overall  results,  and 
women's  results.  The  men's 
cross  country  team,  however, 
did  finish  sixth  in  the  relay. 

A  week  earlier,  Williams  fin- 
ished third  in  the  Slalom  and 
fifth  in  the  GS  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  Carnival. 
Lyons  had  a  strong  perfor- 
mance with  a  first  in  the  Slalom 
and  eighth  in  the  GS.  Weiner 
and  Eagon  took  11th  and  19th  in 
the  Slalom. 


Women's  squash 
get  4th  in  Can-Am 

by  John  Schafer 

In  the  second  phase  of  the 
Canadian-American  tourna- 
ment, the  women's  squash  team 
finished  third  out  of  six  teams 
this  weekend  at  Dartmouth. 
Overall,  the  squad  received 
fourth  place  because  they  ended 
up  fifth  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  match  which  took  place  ear- 
lier this  year. 

The  first  phase  of  the  tourna- 
ment took  place  in  Canada  using 
a  softer  ball  that  many  of  the 
players  were  not  familiar  with. 
In  this  match  the  Ephs  fell  to 
three  strong  Canadian  schools- 
University  of  Toronto,  Queens, 
and  York— and  Dartmouth. 
However,  Cassie  Fisher  '84,  the 
Ephs  top-player,  went  unde- 
feated and  was  voted  the  MVP. 

This  weekend  at  Hanover, 
where  the  players  used  the  liv- 
lier,  harder  ball,  Willliams  t)eat 
Vassar,  Queens,  and  York  but 
fell  to  Toronto  and  Dartmouth. 
Toronto,  which  mounted  an 
insurmountable  lead  after  the 
first  part  of  the  tournament, 
won  the  whole  match. 

Again  Fisher,  who  was 
ranked  14th  nationally  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  swept  by  all  her 
opponents  and  was  chosen 
MVP. "It  is  a  tremendous 
accomplishnent  for  Cassie," 
said  Coach  Renzie  Lamb,  "to  be 
undefeated  at  numt)er  one  play- 
ing the  best  of  these  teams  from 
both  Canada  and  America.  The 
team  played  well,  but  Cassie 
was  really  the  star." 


If  s  true  we  don't  carry  texts— But  we  have  a 
lot  of  good  supplementary  reading  in 
our  6  rooms  and  Bargain  Basement. 
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COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE.  INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 
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Check  Our  Many  In-Store 
Specials 

280  Cole  Avenue 

Free  Delivery  on  Campus 


This  Week's  Specials 

Labatt's  Ale  '?  keg 

Reg.  $52.  now  $42 
16-oz.  Miller  &  Miller  Lite 
$3.50/6-pack 

For  Winter  Carnival 

Gordon's  Gin  1.75  litre 

$12.IO/bottle 
Gordon's  Vodka  1.75  litre 

$9.75/bottle 
Bud  &  Miller 

$10.99/case  -»-  dep. 

Andre  Champagne 
$30.00/case 


458-3704 


Tracksters  fall  to  Fitchburg 


by  Chris  Stearns 

The  men's  track  team  upped 
its  record  to  5-2  by  defeating 
Westfield  State  and  Worcester 
State  but  falling  to  Fitchburg 
State  Saturday.  The  meet 
turned  out  to  t)e  a  two  way 
match  between  Williams  and 
Fitchburg  with  the  Ephs  losing 
67  to  63  while  Westfield  racked 
up  27  and  Worcester  a  meager  9 
points. 

Bernle  Krause  '84  led  off  by 
tossing  the  35  lb.  weight  46'2  V4", 
good  for  third.  In  the  shot  put, 
Williams  got  a  second  with 
Krause's  46'4".  a  third  by  Mau- 
rice Blanks  '87,  and  a  fourth  by 
Stephen  Theodore  '87.  Junior 
Paul  Toland  skied  for  second  in 
the  high  jump  with  Tom  Dough- 
erty '84  and  Cam  Burns  '85  in 
third  and  fourth. 

Ephs  make  up  ground 

The  Ephs  began  to  make  up 
some  ground  in  the  track 
events.  Junior  Kevin  Jenkins 
and  sophomore  Tom  Gudas 
combined  for  second  and  third 
in  the  grueling  1500.  Kendall 
James  '84  streaked  over  the  55 
highs  in  8.2  to  take  third,  and 
Mark  Rice  '84  added  a  53.4  to 
snag  third  in  the  400. 

Senior  co— captain  Ted  Leon 
garnered  the  Eph's  first  victory 
in  the  500,  turning  in  a  1:08.5, 
and  freshman  Andrew  Arnold 
followed  him  with  1:10.3  for 
second.  In  the  55  meter  dash, 
freshman  Andre  Lopez  took 
third  down  the  straightaway. 

Jenkins,  in  his  second  race  of 
the  day,  siezed  the  lead  late  to 
capture  a  victory  from  Dave 
Ellis  of  Fitchburg.  Mike  Coyne 
'86  and  Darryl  Shaper  '86  fin- 
ished third  and  fourth.  Senior 
Brian  Angle  ran  tremendously 


in  the  final  lap  of  the  1000  meter 
to  clock  a  2:35.6  and  gain  the 
third  win  for  the  Ephs  on  the 
day.  Jon  Fisher  '87  and  Tom 
Pingree  '86  cruised  for  third  and 
fourth  in  the  same  race. 

Coach  Dick  Farley  said,  "It 
was  not  a  bad  day.  We  ended  up 
losing  to  a  better  team.  We  were 
missing  a  few  people  today,  but 
you  can't  use  that  as  an  excuse. 
The  kids  who  competed  today 
did  admirably." 

Women  win  own  meet 

After  the  conclusion  of  winter 
study,  the  womens'  track  team 
held  the  first  Williams  Winter 
Invitational  Track  Meet.  Willi- 
ams won  in  the  final  lap  of  the 
final  race  to  hand  arch— rival 
Amherst  a  53-51  loss.  Brandels 
mustered  17  points  and  Rhode 
Island  College  hit  double  digits 
with  11. 

Lindsay  Rockwood  '85  led  the 
way  for  the  Ephs.  She  won  the 
long  jump  in  15'8",  took  second 
in  the  triple  jump,  took  another 
second  in  the  hurdles,  and 
jumped  for  third  in  the  high 
jump. 

Sprinter  Gail  Henderson  '87 
tore  down  the  straightaway  in 
7.4  over  the  55  meter  distance 
and  exploded  for  a  win  in  the 
200.  Mary  Ellen  Mahoney  '86 
won  the  hurdles  in  9.6  as  well  as 
snaring  thirds  in  the  long  and 
triple  jumps. 

The  meet  came  down  to  the 
two  mile  relay.  Anchoring  the 
final  leg,  senior  Amy  Dougherty 
pulled  away  to  win  the  relay  and 
the  meet. 

The  men's  and  women's 
teams  both  face  Amherst,  Wes- 
leyan, and  Trinity  In  Little 
Three  competition  Saturday  at 
1:00. 


THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Basketball 

Williams  77  Wesleyan  73 
Williams  83  Brandeis  71 
Men's  Hockey 

Amherst  7  Williams  2 
Princeton  11  Williams  6 
Colby  7  Wihams  1 
Bowdoin  9  Williams  0 


Women's  Hockey 

Williams  8  Wesleyan  1 

Women's  Basketball 

Wesleyan  64  Williams  49 

Men's  Squash 

Williams  9  Dartmouth  0 
Williams  8  Tufts  1 
Harvard  7  Williams  2 


Volleyball 

Wiliams  2  Northeastern  1 
Williams  2  Brown  0 

Men's  Swimming 

Williams  73  Springfield  38 

Women  s  Swimming 

Williams  100  Springfield  40 
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Hoop  tops  Cardinals 
for  first  Little  3  win 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

Clutch  free  throw  shooting  by 
Dave  Krupskl  '84  and  Tim 
Walsh  '86  helped  the  men's 
hoopsters  hang  on  to  a  narrow 
lead  and  defeat  Wesleyan  77-73 
in  Saturday's  contest  at  the 
Wesleyan  Fieldhouse.  The  win 
evens  the  Ephs  record  at  7-7  and 
leaves  them  with  a  1-0  record  in 
Little  Three  competition.  For 
Wesleyan,  the  defeat  followed 
on  the  heels  of  an  earlier  over- 
time loss  to  Amherst  dropping 
their  Little  Three  record  to  0-2. 
The  game  plan  for  the  Ephs 
was  to  push  the  ball  up  the  floor 
offensively,  looking  for  the  fast 
break.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
somewhat  slower  Cardinal 
defenders,  the  Ephs  raced  to  a 
43-38  halftime  advantage. 

Instrumental  in  the  halftime 
lead  was  the  play  of  guards 
Walsh  and  Art  Pidoriano  '84. 
Also  aiding  the  Eph  cause  were 
reserves  Russ  Howard  '84,  and 
John  McCarthy  '84.  Howard  hit 
two  long  range  jumpers  to 
loosen  up  the  Wesleyan  defense, 
while  McCarthy  contributed 
two  inside  moves  off  of  fine 
passes   from   Brandt  Johnson. 

Cardinals  clamp  down 

The  high-powered  Williams 
offensive  attack  was  obviously 
a  source  of  concern  for  Wes- 
leyan coach  Herb  Kenny,  and 
his  team  came  out  for  the 
second  half  playing  intense 
defense.  The  suddenly  hard- 
nosed  Cardinal  defense  held  the 
Ephs  scoreless  for  the  first  four 
minutes  of  the  second  half  and 
edged  to  a  44-43  lead. 

It  was  then  that  the  Ephs,  des- 
pite playing  in  a  decidedly  hos- 
tile gym,  righted  themselves 
and  displayed  the  poise  which 
had  been  lacking  in  some  of 
their  previous  games. 

Executing  a  more  disciplined 
offense,  the  Ephs  regained  their 
advantage  and  held  a  67-59  lead 
with  four  minutes  reamining  in 
the  game.  At  that  point,  Willi- 
ams coach  Harry  Sheehy  put  his 
team  into  a  4  corners  delay 
game. 
Wesleyan  narrows  margin 

Wesleyan,  though,  was  not  yet 


dead.  Behind  the  long-range 
gunnery  of  Mike  Arcieri,  the 
Cardinals  fought  back.  When 
senior  co-captain  John  McNi- 
cholas  and  Pidoriano  both 
missed  front  ends  of  bonus  free 
throws,  Wesleyan  narrowed  the 
margin  to  four  points. 

With  just  17  seconds  remam- 
ing,  the  Ephs  held  a  73-71  lead 
when  Krupski  stepped  to  the 
line  for  a  bonus  situation.  Dis- 
playing icewater  in  his  veins, he 
calmly  sank  both  free  throws  to 
make  the  score  75-71. 

Desperation  shot  falls  short 

Chris  Brown  then  hit  for  the 
Cardinals  to  cut  the  lead  to  two 
points  once  again.  With  four 
seconds  remaining,  Walsh  was 
fouled  and  canned  both  free 
throws.  A  desperation  heave  by 
a  Wesleyan  player  fell  short, 
and  the  Ephs  had  their  victory. 

Pidoriano  turned  in  a  stellar 
performance  for  Sheehy's 
squad.  In  addition  to  a  steady 
floor  game,  Pidoriano  poured  in 
22  points. 

Walsh  also  played  extemely 
well,  converting  on  six  field 
goals  and  all  six  of  his  free 
throw  attempts  for  18  points. 

83-71  over  Brandeis 

The  performance  was  a 
marked  contrast  to  Tuesday's 
sloppy  game  against  Brandeis. 
In  that  contest,  Williams  was 
lucky  to  prevail  83-71.  Defen- 
sively, the  Ephs  were  unable  to 
stop  Brandeis  guard  Paul  Cel- 
lucci.  The  5-11,  180  pound 
bowling  ball  rolled  through  the 
Eph  defense  en  route  to  a  32 
point  performance. 

Offensively,  the  Ephs  were 
inconsistent,  despite  the  24 
points  of  Pidoriano, 22  from 
Walsh  ,  and  15  points  from  John- 
son. Sheehy  made  it  a  point  to 
single  out  Johnson,  who  is  see- 
ing increased  playing  time,  and 
Peter  Griffith  '85,  who  sparked 
the  team  in  an  otherwise  lack- 
luster first  half. 

In  other  action  over  the  Win- 
ter Break,  the  Ephs  defeated 
Middlebury  and  Bates,  but  lost 
to  Colby.  Their  next  home 
action  will  be  this  Saturday 
night  against  Amherst  in  a  cru- 
cial Little  Three  contest. 


'     V 


The  scene  with  the  puck  in  the  goal  was  all  too  familiar  for  the  home  fans  Saturday.    (Khakee) 

Amherst  downs  pucksters  7-2; 
Eph  winless  streak  at  six  games 


by  Chris  Harned 

The  men's  hockey  team 
extended  its  midseason  tailspin 
to  six  games  with  losses  to  Little 
Three  rival  Amherst,  Ivy 
League  power-house  Princeton, 
and  Division  II  rivals  Colby  and 
Bowdoln  over  the  past  ten  days 
to  fall  to  6-9-1  on  the  season. 

The  Ephmen  fell  to  Amherst, 
whose  7-3  record  established  the 
Lord  Jeffs  as  the  top  team  in 
Division  III  hockey,  by  a  7-2 
score  at  Lansing-Chapman 
Rink  this  Saturday.  The  visitors 
jumped  to  a  2-0  lead  in  the  first 
eighteen  minutes  of  the  game  on 
the  strength  of  two  unassisted 
goals  by  Amherst  sophomore 
Rick  Hartfiel,  who  burned  Willi- 
ams back-up  goalies  Rick  Dietz 
'87  and  Marty  Collins  "86  for  four 
goals  on  the  night. 

Assistant  Captain  Greg 
Pachus  pulled  Williams  within 
one  just  thirteen  seconds  after 
Hartfiel's  second  goal  when  he 
took  a  crossing  pass  from  linem- 
ate  Jeff  Potter  and  slapped  the 
puck  past  Amherst  goaltender 
Mike  Keroack. 

The  Ephs  were  handicapped 
by  the  continued  absence  of 
Captain  Dan  Finn,  who  has  been 
out  of  the  Williams  net  with  a 
pulled  muscle  for  the  past  four 
games.  Freshman  Chris  Trag- 
gio,  the  team's  second  leading 
scorer, is  also  out  with  a 
shoulder  injury. 

Dietz  starts  in  goal 

With  Finn  out  of  the  net.  Dietz 
got  the  starting  call  against  the 


Jeffs.  Despite  an  impressive 
debut  which  featured  28  saves  in 
two  periods,  he  fell  victim  to 
four  more  second  period  goals 
which  put  Amherst  up  by  an 
insurmountable  6-1  lead  after 
two  periods. 

Although  Williams  tested 
Keroack,  the  top  goaltender  in 
Division  III,  34  times,  only 
Pachus  and  Freshman  Dave 
Caswell  managed  to  slip  the 
puck  by  him.  Caswell  pulled  the 
frustrated  Ephs  within  four 
with  an  open  net  score  after 
linemate  Guy  Kurtz  '87  had 
pulled  Keroack  out  of  the  net. 

Williams,  however,  could  pull 
no  closer,  and  the  Jeffs  closed 
the  scoring  at  7-2  in  the  14th  min- 
ute of  the  final  period  when 
Hartfiel  picked  up  his  fourth 
goal  of  the  lopsided  contest, 
slapping  the  puck  past  Collins, 
who  fended  off  12  Amherst  shots 
in  the  final  period. 

Loss  to  Princeton 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Ephs 
appeared  to  emerge  from  a 
scoring  slump  (in  which  they 
had  not  scored  over  three  goals 
in  a  game  since  1983)  as  they  fell 
to  Division  I  Princeton  11-6.  Wil- 
liams went  ahead  of  the  Tigers 
by  a  3-2  margin  midway  through 
the  second  period  on  goals  by 
junior  Jeff  Potter,  Traggio,  and 
assistant  captian  Brian 
Rutledge  '85,  before  the  Tigers 
reeled  off  seven  unanswered 
goals.  Three  Williams  penalties 
led  to  Princeton  goals. 


Williams  pulled  within  four 
with  seven  minutes  remaining 
in  the  game  on  Traggio's  second 
goal  and  on  junior  Rich  Jack- 
son's slap-shot  from  the  slot. 
Princeton  tallied  once  again  on 
Collins,  who  had  29  saves  in  the 
game,  before  senior  Dan  Finne- 
ran  picked  up  Williams'  final 
goal  to  close  the  gap  to  10-6. 
Princeton  added  a  meaningless 
break-away  goal  with  two  min- 
utes remaining. 

Downed  by  Colby  and  Bowdoin 

During  Winter  Break,  the 
Ephs  journeyed  to  Maine  to  bat- 
tle with  Colby  and  Bowdoin.  In 
both  contests,  the  Ephs  fell 
behind  quickly  due  to  numerous 
penalties,  Dan  Finn's  immobile 
right  arm,  and  talented  compe- 
tition. Junior  center  Rich  Gal- 
lun  prevented  the  two  teams 
from  holding  Williams  score- 
less on  the  weekend  when  he 
scored  a  first  period  goal  in  the 
7-1  loss  to  Colby. 

After  Colby,  the  Ephs  lost  a 
flat,  embarassing  game  9-0  to 
Bowdoin,  the  second-ranked 
team  in  ECAC  Division  II  East. 

Tonight,  the  Ephs  travel  to 
Union  to  take  on  the  team  that 
started  the  Ephs'  current  losing 
streak  with  a  6-2  victory  in  the 
Purple  Valley. 

The  squad  currently  holds 
down  the  seventh  spot  in  the 
ECAC  Division  II  East  stand- 
ings with  a  5-6-1  Division  record. 
Playoff  berths  await  the  top 
eight  teams. 


Crimson  hands  squash  first  loss  of  year 


by  John  Schafer 

Unbeaten  defending  champion 
Harvard  overwhelmed  the 
men's  squash  team  Thursday  in 
a  match  that  may  have  decided 
this  year's  national  title.  The 
loss  broke  Williams'  20-match 
winning  streak  and  dropped 
their  record  to  17-1. 

Harvard,  undefeated  over  the 
past  two  seasons,  was  clearly 
boosted  by  the  return  of  their 
top  player,  Kenton  Jernlgan, 
who  had  taken  the  first  semes- 
ter off  and  only  just  came  back 


to  Cambridge  Monday.  Jernl- 
gan, who  is  the  top-ranked 
player  In  the  country,  handed 
All-Amerlcan  Greg  Zaff  '84  his 
first  loss  of  the  year,  3-0.  Play- 
ing number  four,  senior  co- 
captain  Jamie  King  also 
suffered  his  first  defeat  of  the 
season.  Like  Zaff  and  like  the 
team,  King  is  now  17-1  on  the 
year. 

Thompson  still  unbeaten 

Only  Ben  Thompson  '85 
remains  unt)eaten  for  the  Ephs 
as  he  outlasted  Harvard's  sixth 


man  3-2.  Co-captain  Tom  Har- 
rity  '84  recorded  Williams'  only 
other  win  by  downing  the  Crim- 
son's second-best  player,  Jim 
Lubowitz,  3-1. 

The  loss  to  Harvard  followed 
impressive  road  wins  at  Dart- 
mouth (9-0)  on  January  25th  and 
at  Tufts  (8-1)  two  days  later. 
Now  the  Ephs  must  regroup,  as 
they  travel  to  rival  Trinity 
tomorrow.  The  Bantams  were 
ranked  fourth  in  the  polls  last 
year,  one  spot  in  front  of  Willi- 
ams. 


Co-captains  unbeaten 

Forfeits  cost  grapplers  match 


by  Lee  Hatcher 

The  wrestling  team  won  nine 
out  of  fourteen  individual 
matches  at  a  tri-meet  against 
Trinity  and  Plymouth  State  Sat- 
urday, but  on  paper  the  perfor- 
mance resulted  in  a  26-24  loss  to 
Trinity  and  a  21-20  loss  to  Ply- 
mouth State. 

In  the  mind  of  Williams  Coach 
Hal  Zendle  and  the  members  of 
the  team,  it  was  a  win.  Zendle 
said,  "The  match  went  well.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  us  win  more 
individual  matches  than  we 
lost.  We  were  unable  to  fill  the 
lower  two  weight  classes,  which 
meant  we  forfeited  away  a 
great  deal  of  team  points." 

May  and  Leahy  star 

Against  the  Bantams  co- 
captains  Jeffrey  May  '85  (158 
lbs.)  and  John  Leahy  "84  (167 
lbs. )  put  on  an  awesome  display 
of  wrestling  prowess,  pinning 
their  respective  opponents. 


Anselmi  and  Drew  Steckler  lost 
at  134  lbs.  and  142  lbs.,  respec- 
tively. Dan  MacDonell  '87  came 
up  short  in  the  waning  moments 
of  the  t)out  in  a  3-2  loss. 

In  the  last  match  of  the  day 
Peter  Dawson  '86  landed 
an  impressive  11-4  victory,  but 
the  result  was  counted  as  a 
minor  win  rather  than  a  major. 
Had  Dawson  won  by  eight 
points,  the  Ephmen  would  have 
gained  an  extra  team  point, 
resulting  in  a  tie  with  Plymouth 
State. 

There  were  some  other  nota- 
ble victories  against  the  Ply- 
mouth State  contingent. 
Anselmi  and  Steckler  blazed 
their  way  to  8-3  and  7-4  victories. 
In  the  middle  weight  classes, 
captains  May  and  Leahy  also 
won,  as  May  beefed  up  his  unde- 
feated record.  MacDonell  ral- 
lied from  his  earlier  loss  to 
garner  a  major  11-0  win. 


Greg  Zaff  '84  serves  to  top-ranked  Kenton  Jernigan  of  Harvard  in  Thursday's  action.   (Khakee) 


The  next  match,  the  Little 
The  lower  weights  were  not  as    Three  championship,  is  Satur- 
fortunate.    Freshmen   Andrew    day  at  Wesleyan. 
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Four  frosh  arrested, 
caught  stealing  keg 

by  Christian  Howlett 

Four  freshmen  were  arrested  and  charged  with  larceny  and 
transporting  alcohol  as  a  minor  by  Wllliamstown  police  early 
Sunday  morning. 

The  arrests  occurred  after  the  four  alledgedly  stole  a  keg  of 
beer  from  a  party  in  Dennett  House  and  were  attempting  to 
transport  it  back  to  the  freshman  quad.  They  were  stopped  by 
police  next  to  Chapin  Hall  at  approximately  12: 15  a.m.,  accord- 
ing to  Officer  Vincent  Zolto. 

Charged  were  18-year-olds  Gregory  Keller  and  Ajata  Medi- 
ratta.  both  Williams  B  residents;  18-year-old  William  Graham 
and  19-year-old  Barrett  Brown,  both  of  Williams  A. 

According  to  Brown,  the  four  saw  a  beer  keg  sitting  next  to  the 
door  of  the  Hot  Dust  Room,  located  below  Mills  House,  Saturday 
night.  He  said  one  of  them  asked  "how  could  we  get  that  back  to 
the  Quad?"  and  he  then  volunteered  to  get  his  car. 

The  four  loaded  the  keg  in  back  of  the  car  and  pulled  on  to  Park 
Street.  After  turning  onto  Route  2  they  were  spotted  by  Zoito, 
who  was  off-duty  on  his  way  home. 

According  to  Zoito,  he  saw  Brown's  car  driving  down  Route  2 
"at  a  high  rate  of  speed"  with  a  keg  in  the  back  and  the  hatch 
flapping  open  and  closed.  He  happened  to  pass  two  police  cruis- 
ers at  that  point  and  motioned  to  them.  They  followed  Brown's 
car  up  to  Chapin  Hall. 

Brown  said  the  officers  stopped  him  and  asked  "have  you  guys 
got  I.D's  and  registrations,  and  where'd  you  get  that  keg?"  He 
explained  that  "we  told  them  what  we  were  up  to.  At  that  point  it 
wasn't  worth  lying  alK)ut." 

The  four  were  arrested,  taken  to  the  police  station  and 
released  that  night.  They  will  be  arraigned  in  Northern  Berk- 
shire District  Court  Wednesday. 

The  charge  of  transporting  alcohol  as  a  minor  carries  with  it  a 
$300  fine;  larceny  is  punishable  by  a  maximum  jail  sentance  of 
two  and  a  half  years. 

Keller  said  he  had  heard  from  Security  that  the  larceny  charge 
might  be  dropped  in  court,  although  Zolto  said  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  that  happening. 

Following  the  theft  incident,  Security,  on  the  recommendation 
of  town  police,  closed  parties  in  Dennett,  Armstrong,  Mills  and 
Perry  Houses  since  state  law  prohibits  large  parties  after  1a.m. 
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For  reasons  which  are  not  readily  apparent  many  courses,  such  as  this  Environmental  Geology  class 
which  has  more  than  50  people,  are  seriously  overcrowded  this  semester.  (Ruderman) 

Students  and  faculty  troubled 
by  overcrowded  course  crush 


by  John  Irwin 

Students  seem  to  be  having 
more  difficulty  than  usual  get- 
ting into  courses  this  semester 
and  many  courses  are  unusu- 
ally large,  although  figures  indi- 
cate that  more  courses  are 
actually  being  offered  than  in 
the  fall. 

Most  of  the  incidents  of  over- 
crowding appear  to  be  attribu- 
table to  the  volume  of  student 
course  changes  and  sp>ecific 
problems  in  several  depart- 
ments. 

In  the  History  department, 
for  example,  many  students 
were  turned  away  from  courses 
such  as  History  202  (Modern 
China)  and  History  214  (Modern 
America).  Department  chair- 
man John  Hyde  said  that  profes- 
sors had  to  turn  people  away 


from  the  freshman  seminar  His- 
tory 106  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years. 

100  for  Art  110 

The  Economics  department 
also  had  several  overenrolled 
courses,  and  courses  in  several 
other  departments  were  unusu- 
ally full  as  well.  For  example  in 
Art  110  (Drawing  I) ,  a  studio  art 
course  intended  for  20  students, 
more  than  a  hundred  sought  pla- 
ces. Even  English  216  (Intro- 
duction to  the  Novel),  a  lecture 
course  intended  for  over  150  stu- 
dents, had  to  be  closed  when  200 
people    appeared    at    tne    first 

class  meeting. 

The  extent  and  seriousness  of 
the  problem  are  hard  to  deter- 
mine, since  final  course  regis- 
tration counts  are  not  yet  in  to 
the  Registrar's  office.  In  addi- 


tion, these  counts  only  show  how 
many  people  are  in  a  course,  not 
how  many  were  turned  away. 

More  courses  this  spring 

Registrar  George  Howard 
cited  figures,  however,  which 
suggest  that  the  problem  of 
crowded  courses  ought  not  to  be 
any  different  this  semester  than 
in  the  past.  More  courses  are 
being  offered  this  spring  than 
last  fall,  and  there  are  only  18 
more  students  on  campus  now 
than  there  were  last  semester. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
courses  with  333  sections  were 
offered  in  the  fall,  while  286 
courses  with  323  sections  are 
being  offered  this  spring.  The 
fall  in  the  number  of  sections  is 
mostly  attributable  to  English 
101,  which  had  19  sections  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Housing  Com.:  Groups  of  7  to  Mission  Park 


by  R.  DeMott 

Meeting  Wednesday,  the  Housing  Committee 
unanimously  passed  a  proposal  to  allow  freshmen  to 
apply  to  Mission  Park  in  groups  of  seven  instead  of  four 
during  freshman  inclusion  this  year.  The  proposal  will 
take  the  form  of  an  official  recommendation  to  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life. 

The  Housing  Committee's  action  reopens  a  controv- 
ersy which  ended  last  fall  when  the  CUL  decided  to 
lower  the  size  of  freshman  inclusion  groups  to  four,  the 
size  of  most  suites  on  campus. 

In  the  past  those  groups  with  more  than  four  students 
had  automatically  been  relegated  to  Mission  Park, 
which  has  larger  suites. 

"[CUL]  changed  it  (last  year)  so  it  would  be  consist- 
ent across  the  board,"  said  Dean  Mary  Kenyatta,  a 
member  of  both  the  Housing  Committee  and  CUL. 

Only  3  to  Mission 

However,  explained  Bill  Foraker  '85,  Housing  Com- 
mittee co-chairman  and  author  of  the  proposal,  "we 
changed  it  back  because  last  year  three  people  applied 
to  Mission  Park  (first  choice,  22  second  choice).  That 
was  in  a  large  part  due  to  the  restriction  (on  group 


On  Wednesday  the  Houtlng  Committee,  led  by  chairman 
Phil  Walsh  '85,  left,  voted  unanimously  to  raise  the 
size  ot  freshman  Inclusion  groups  from  four  to  seven  to 
encourage  freshman  to  apply  to  Mission  Park.  Dean  of 
Housing  Mary  Kenyatta.  right,  did  not  approve  the  move. 

(Ruderman) 


size)."  The  previous  year  71  freshman  put  Mission 
Park  first  choice  and  192  second  choice. 

"Most  freshmen  seem  to  want  to  have  the  option," 
Foraker  added.  Freshman  representative  James 
Goodwin  '87  agreed.  "Every  single  freshman  wants  the 
option  of  applying  as  a  group  of  seven,"  he  said.  Dean 
Kenyatta  said  that  she  would  like  to  see  a  poll  taken  on 
the  subject. 

Co-chairman  Phil  Walsh  '85  said  the  question  of  inclu- 
sion group  size  got  reopened  this  year  because  "it's  a 
different  Housing  Committee."  He  said  he  was  confi- 
dent that  CUL  would  also  pass  the  proposal.  "We'll  put 
the  screws  in.  You  can  get  anything  passed  if  you're 
persistent." 

Several  Housing  Committee  members  pointed  out 
that  the  larger  application  groups  were  a  drawing  card 
for  Mission  alone.  Pratt  House  President  Allison  Mar- 
tin '85  retorted,  "We  need  something!  Lets  face  It,  It's 
ugly,  there's  no  parking,  it's  a  hole  down  there."  Later 
she  added  that  she  loved  the  people  there. 

•  In  other  business,  the  committee  also  examined  a 
proposal  concerning  the  Center  for  Developmental 
Economics,  whereby  each  CDE  member  would  be 
matched  with  a  volunteer  from  one  of  the  residential 
houses.  The  volunteer  would  be  responsible  for  keeping 
the  CDE  member  aware  of  social  activities  on  campus. 

"It's  ridiculous,  this  should  have  been  done  years 
ago,"  said  Walsh  '85.  The  house  presidents  agreed  to 
bring  a  list  of  interested  volunteers  to  the  next  meeting. 

•  The  committee  scheduled  its  annual  Freshmen 
Inclusion  Program  for  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  at  7:00  in 
Brooks-Rogers.  Walsh  explained  that  during  the  pro- 
gram, "the  house  presidents  get  out  and  give  the  fresh- 
men the  dope  on  (their)  houses." 

The  following  week  was  set  for  open  houses,  during 
which  freshmen  are  invited  to  visit  the  housing  groups 
Ijeforc  actually  applying  to  them. 

The  Berkshire  Quad  and  Dodd-Tyler  will  hold  their 
open  house  on  Monday,  P'eb.  27.  The  row  houses  will 
hold  theirs  on  Tuesday,  Greylock  on  Wednesday,  and 
Mission  Park  on  Thursday.  All  of  the  open  houses  will 
be  from  7-10  p.m. 

•  Security  Supervisor  Jean  Thorndike  asked  Mission 
Park  house  presidents  to  go  to  their  houses  and  find  out 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Butler  improving  in 
Washington  hospital 

by  Christian  Howlett 

The  condition  of  Dennis  Butler  *86,  who  was  left 
paralyzed  by  a  Jan.  25  skiing  accident,  has  now  offi- 
cially been  upgraded  from  critical  to  stable,  accord- 
ing to  Dean  of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor.  Butler 
remains  In  the  Intensive  care  unit  of  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C. 

O'Connor  said  that  according  to  hospital  person- 
nel, "[Butler]  Is  resting  more  comfortably  In  trac- 
tion." An  operation  to  rebuild  his  crushed  fifth 
vertebra  has  t)een  postponed  In  the  hopes  of  natural 
healing  occurring,  O'Connor  said. 

However,  he  added,  Butler's  spinal  cord  appears 
to  be  transected  and  he  has  "no  hope  of  regaining 
any  function." 

O'Connor  said  Butler  is  still  on  a  respirator  but  has 
begun  to  do  a  little  breathing  on  his  own.  Doctors  say 
he  will  remain  on  artificial  breathing  for  several 
more  weeks,  O'Connor  added. 

In  addition.  Butler  is  now  able  to  talk  a  little  bit. 
According  to  O'Connor,  Butler's  parents  say  Dennis 
is  in  reasonably  good  spirits  and  Is  beginning  to  think 
about  his  future  and  how  he  will  deal  with  his 
disability. 

The  "Dennis  Butler  Rehabilitation  Fund,"  begun 
Feb.  3  by  the  Dean's  Office,  has  already  netted 
$3,000,  O'Connor  said.  Notable  contributions  have 
come  from  the  swim  team,  various  residential 
houses  and  a  benfit  party  by  the  Black  Student 
Union,  as  well  as  individual  students,  staff  and 
faculty  memt)ers. 

"I  think  it  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could  get  it  up 
to  $10,000."  O'Connor  said.  "That  is  the  price  of  a 
really  first  class  wheelchair,  and  I  think  that  would 
make  a  good  gift." 

He  noted  that  contriubtions.  made  out  to  the  fund, 
can  be  turned  into  the  Dean's  Office  or  S.U.  Box  3291. 
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Seven-Up 


Seven  freshmen  could  again  be  included  as  a  group  to  Mission  Park  if 
the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life  approves  a  recent  Housing  Com- 
mittee resolution. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of  people  allowed  to  apply  to 
Mission  was  lowered  from  seven  to  four,  and  only  two  freshmen  applied 
to  Mission  as  their  first  choice. 

An  attractive  feature  of  Mission— being  able  to  live  with  a  large  group 
of  friends— has  been  turned  on  its  end  to  become  a  drawback.  If  four 
people  apply  to  a  Mission  house,  they  are  almost  guaranteed  to  have  to 
share  a  six-  or  seven-room  suite  with  strangers.  The  seven-roomn  suites, 
which  were  designed  to  a  unique  feature  of  the  Park,  are  now  unpopular 
because  of  the  mix  of  roommates. 

Dean  Mary  Kenyatta  favors  the  four-person  limit  for  reasons  of  con- 
sistency with  other  houses.  But  a  consistency  in  all  houses  of  happy  suite 
members  is  more  important  than  a  consistency  of  numbers.  While  suites 
in  Greylock  are  designed  for  four  people,  those  in  Mission  are  designed 
for  more,  so  it  is  logical  to  adapt  the  system  to  fit  Mission  Park. 

The  Mission  Park  limit  was  originally  lowered  during  the  move  to  cut 
the  number  of  transfers.  However,  the  lowered  popularity  of  Mission 
among  freshmen  can  actually  increase  the  number  of  transfers  because 
those  who  are  there  are  not  there  by  choice.  A  group  of  six  or  seven, 
however,  would  be  more  pleased  with  Mission  and  less  likely  or  even 
able  to  transfer  out. 

Physical  plant  is  not  the  main  problem  at  Mission  Park.  Mission  was 
once  a  highly  sought-after  place  to  live;  and  it  can  be  agin  if  inclusion 
rules  are  tailored  to  Mission's  special  advantages. 
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Spectator  Sports 


Quotation  of  the  Week 

ffe  need  something!  Let's  face 
itn  it's  ugly,  there's  no  parking,  it's 
a  hole  down  there, 

Pratt  House  president  Allison  Martin, 
urging  larger  application  groups  for  Mission  Park 


Fan  participation  in  athletic  events  returned  to  the  school  in  recent 
basketball  and  hockey  games.  Last  Saturday's  hockey  game  was  an 
example  of  how  not  to  participate;  this  week's  basketball  game  was  an 
example  of  constructive  rowdiness. 

There  is  a  fine  line  between  helping  and  hurting  the  team  you  are 
cheering  for,  and  the  obnoxious,  thoughtless,  drunken  activity  at  the 
hockey  game  went  over  that  line.  On  the  other  hand,  coaches,  players 
and  fans  welcomed  the  return  of  the  Sixth  Man  to  Saturday's  hoop  game. 
Cheers  were  fun  and  clean;  stunts  were  original  and  amusing. 

Active  fan  participation  is  an  enjoyable  part  of  athletics,  and  one  that 
can  help  the  team  greatly.  Saturday's  crowd  from  Lasell  would  be 
welcome  at  all  College  sporting  events  year  round. 
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LETTERS 


Crudities 


To  the  editor: 

Last  Saturday  night  the  Williams 
hockey  team  lost  decisively  to  Amherst 
for  two  reasons,  one  obvious  and  deplor- 
able. First,  the  Amherst  team  was 
clearly  the  stronger  that  evening. 
Second,  the  Williams  undergraduate 
"fans"  were  unsportsmanlike,  palnlully 
juvenile  and  worse  than  embarrassing. 

We  would  guess  that  tennis  balls,  bot- 
tles, unimaginative  cheers  and  tasteless 
jeering  did  little,  if  anything,  to  encoiur- 
age  the  Williams  players,  bench  penal- 
ties notwithstanding. 

This  behavior  defiled  the  image  of  stu- 
dent sportsmanship  in  the  worst  possible 
way,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  visitors, 
faculty,  alumni  and  townspeople. 
Hockey  games  are  public  events  and  not 
simply  private  preserves  where  uninhi- 
bited poor  taste  can  all  hang  out  and  one 
can  wallow  in  his  own  crudities. 


Unfortunately  all  Williams  undergrad- 
uates now  bear  the  stigma  of  some  of 
their  number  who  behaved  so  poorly. 
Your  friends  are  irritated,  perplexed 

and  ashamed. 

MacAlister  Brown 

Thomas  Costley 

WiUard  DIckerson  '40 

James  Drummond  '58 

Henry  Flynt  '44 

Richard  Hunter  (Amherst)  '44 

John  Hyde  '52 

Robert  Odell 

PhiUp  F.  Smith  '55 

Lauren  Stevens 

Kuhrt  Weinelie 


Smart-Aleck 


To  the  Editor: 

Williams   was    humiliated    Saturday 

night  (February  4th »— not  so  much  by  a 

'fine  Amherst  hockey  team  who  played 


well  and  deserved  to  win,  but  by  a  smart- 
aleck,  bush  league  group  of  students 
whose  often  obscene  chants  and  unruly 
behavior  spoiled  the  atmosphere  of  what 
should  have  been  a  good  contest  and,  at 
least  twice,  brought  penalties  against 
Williams  which  contributed  to  the 
Amherst  victory.  Our  players  must  have 
felt,  "with  friends  like  these,  who  needs 
enemies?" 

I  had  two  young  grandsons  with  me. 
We  had  looked  forward  to  this  game  for 
weeks.  But  that  small  group  of  Williams 
"fans",  with  their  obvious  lack  of  sports- 
manship, so  soured  us  that  we  left  early, 
In  disgust. 

I  have  never  understood  why  non- 
participants  engage  in  those  cheap  shots 
from  the  safety  of  the  stands.  I've  never 
known  an  athlete,  one  who  actually  com- 
petes, to  resort  to  that  kind  of  behavior. 

Now  and  then  the  stands  broke  out  into 
a  good  Williams  cheer.  That  was  great, 
and  the  team  needed  that  kind  of  sup- 
port. But  then  it  would  all  be  spoiled  by 


profanity  and  worse.  It  is  too  bad  that  a 
few  individuals  can  do  so  much  harm  to  a 
college  as  fine  as  this  one. 

WiUard  Dickerson  '40 


Little  Boys 


To  the  editor: 

Along  with  many  other  spectators,  I 
am  distressed  and  offended  over  the 
l)ehavlor  of  some  of  the  Williams  hockey 
team  cheering  section  at  the  recent 
Amherst  hockey  game.  They  cheapened 
themselves  and  the  College.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  injured  and  insulted  the  Wil- 
liams team  which  they  had  supposedly 
come  to  support. 

I  urge  the  student  body,  faculty,  and 
administration  to  take  some  action  to 
help  these  little  boys  to  grow  up.  Such 
shenanigans  would  get  them  tossed  out 
of  Madison  Square  Garden  and  arrested. 
Perhaps  a  dose  of  real  world  medicine 

would  be  helpful. 

A.  Gordon  Clarke.  Jr.  '51 
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Good  Fun 


To  the  editor: 

In  a  world  in  which  children  are  dying, 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  that  280  Williams 
students  are  "playing"  K.A.O.S.,  Killing 
As  An  Organized  Sport.  May  the  winner 
savor  his  or  her  fifty  dollar  prize.  All  in 
good  fun,  right? 

Eric  Bagan  '84 


February  14,  1984 


by  Charles  P.  Goodwin,  '87 

There  were  205  of  us  in  Brooks- Rogers 
Friday  before  last.  One  out  of  every  ten 
Williams  students.  Amazing.  When 
cards  asking  whether  or  not  we  were  pre- 
reglstered  were  passed  around,  thirty- 
two  people  began  to  sweat.  You  could  say 
that  I  was  glad  to  be  pre-reglstered.  I  had 
my  place  on  the  lifeboat,  but  I  knew  how 
those  thirty-two  felt.  The  day  before,  I 
had  been  sweating,  In  hopes  of  getting 
Into  Econ  lOlS,  for  which  twenty-six  had 
been  pre-reglstered.  There  were  exactly 
forty  pjeople  In  the  room.  I  had  counted 
them  to  see  Just  how  bad  my  chances  of 
getting  In  were. 

Freshmen  and  sophomores,  who  have 
yet  to  decide  on  a  major  or  concentra- 
tion, experience  a  great  deal  of  indeci- 
sion, which  Is  certainly  a  valid  feeling. 
It's  easy  to  hate  a  subject  when  you're 
cramming  for  the  final.  Later  on— 
maybe  a  month  later— you  may  decide 
that  you  actually  did  enjoy  It. 

Our  system  Is  better  than  many  other 
schools'.  We  don't  have  the  dreaded 
arena  In  which  students  clobber  each 
other  in  order  to  get  a  seat  in  Micro  307  or 
Mondo    101.    But    there    is    room    for 


Op-Ed 
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Musical  Chairs 


Housecleaning 


Improvement: 

•First,  print  up  add/drop  cards  with  two 
add  spaces  and  two  drop  spaces.  This 
will  cut  down  on  the  volume  of  paper  fly- 
ing back  and  forth. 

•Second,  give  the  people  over  in  Hopkins 
a  break  and  send  the  cards  out  with  the 
registration  packet. 

•Third,  require  every  student  to  pre- 
reglster  for  a  minimum  of  four  courses. 
People  who  pre-reglster  for  three  or 
fewer  courses— usually  because  they  are 
uncertain  about  what  course  to  take- 
create  a  false  impression. 
•In  courses  with  limited  enrollments, 
send  out  a  notice  of  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion early;  give  them  a  chance  to  pre- 
reglster  for  a  fourth  course. 
•Finally, put  a  question  on  the  pre- 
reglstratlon  form  asking  for  possible 
alternative  choices.  Top  priority  in 
switching  would,  of  course,  be  given  to 
those  who  had  indicated  a  possible 
switch. 

All  of  these  should  make  life  easier  for 
student,  instructor,  administrator,  and 
Joe  Dewey.  After  all,  he's  the  one  who 
gets  blamed  for  understocking  books  and 
takes  the  loss  for  overstocking. 


Pursuit  Of  Excellence 


by  Jan  van  Eck 

This  year,  the  College  Council  Is  doing 
Its  spring  cleaning  early  by  revising  its 
Constitution,  We  think  It  makes  sense  to 
rewrite  passages  which  have  caused 
problems  In  the  past  and  to  delete  refer- 
ences to  obsolete  committees.  The  pro- 
posed changes  have  already  been  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  College  Coun- 
cil and  will  be  on  the  ballot  at  the  end  of 
the  month. .4t  least  1000  students  must 
vote  for  the  changes  on  February 
27th,  28th  and  29th  for  the  proposed 
changes  to  take  effect.  Brief  descrip- 
tions and  explanations  of  the  proposed 
changes  are  presented  below: 

•Like  candidates  for  the  White  House, 
the  Council  President  and  Vice- 
President  will  be  elected  as  a  ticket.  Dif- 


Assembly  will  be  250  students,  not  the 
present  number  of  100.  We  felt  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  students  should 
attend  such  an  Assembly  before  it  can 
claim  to  speak  for  the  whole  student 
body. 

•The  student  member  of  any  college 
committee  chosen  by  the  Council  may  be 
removed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
council.  In  the  past,  the  Council  could  do 
nothing  even  if  a  person  never  attended 
any  meetings.  Under  the  proposed 
changes,  if  a  person  fails  to  attend  meet- 
ings or  severely  misrepresents  what  a 
large  majority  of  Council  members  feel 
to  be  student  opinion,  then  the  College 
Council  win  have  the  power  to  remove 
that  person. 


.  .  .  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  who  were  elected 
separately  have  sometimes 
caused  the  Council  to  be 
ineffective  even  if  both  were 
creative  and  energetic— 
sometimes  especially  so. 


by  Seth  Johnson 

Athletics  play  a  very  Important  role  In 
today's  educational  systems.  Competi- 
tive athletics  and  intellectual  pursuits 
can  complement  and  enhance  each 
other, benefiting  both  the  individual  and 
the  institution. 

We  can  trace  the  roots  of  this  athletic 
and  academic  motif  to  Greek  philo- 
sophy. In  which  the  guiding  principle 
behind  education  was  that  an  individual 
must  strive  to  achieve  a  sense  of  har- 
mony and  proportion  between  the  exer- 
tions of  the  intellect  and  the  body:  "The 
mere  athlete  becomes  too  much  a  savage 
and  the  musician  ( intellectual )  is  melted 
beyond  what  is  good  for  him. ".In  saying 
this,  Plato  is  not  talking  about  a  casual 
jog  or  stroll  in  the  park,  but  rather  an 
activity  that  requires  considerable 
effort,  a  striving  and  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence  and  attainable  goals. 

In  the  19th  century  the  English  added 
the  concept  of  character  building  to  the 
sound-mind-and-body  principle  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  this  view,  sports, 
and  expecially  team  games,  instilled  the 
qualities  of  discipline,  loyalty,  leader- 
ship, and  perseverence,  all  of  which  con- 
tribute to  one's  ability  to  make  a 
contribution  to  society  beyond  the 
athletic  field. 


and  in  particular,  the  role  of  athletics.  At 
one  extreme  athletics  have  been 
diverted  from  its  original  purpose 
because  of  media  pressure,  business  and 
money  concerns,  leading  to  abuses  of  the 
role  of  athletics  and  athletes.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  however,  some  insti- 
tutions put  too  tight  a  lid  on  athletics  and 
stymie  its  potential.  Neither  allows  the 
athletic  program  to  meet  its  educational 
purpose. 

Williams  can  be  an  ideal  setting  for  the 
student-athlete    (we    produce    Rhodes 
Scholars  in  numbers  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  our  size ) .  Unlike  the  vast  Division 
I  training  grounds  for  pre-professional 
athletes,  Williams  athletes  will  more 
likely  become  lawyers,  physicians,  edu- 
cators and  scholars,  or  executives  rather 
than  NBA  centers  or  NFL  quarterbacks. 
As  a   small   liberal  arts  institution  of 
exacting    standards    and    a    policy    of 
awarding  scholarships  and  aid  purely  on 
the  basis  of  financial  need,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  Williams  will  ever  lose  its 
perspective  of  the  proper  academics  at- 
hletics balance.  Recruiting  abuses  and 
indirect  player  bonuses  are  not  problems 
which  we  are  likely  to  face. 

But  although  the  vast  majority  of  Willi- 
ams athletes  will  not  t>ecome  profes- 


Competitive  athletics  are  very  much  a    sional  players,  this  does  not  mean  that 


ferences  between  Council  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  who  were  elected  separ- 
ately have  sometimes  caused  the  Coun- 
cil to  be  Ineffective  and  disorganized, 
even  when  both  persons  were  creative 
and  energetic— sometimes  especially  so. 
The  t)eneflts  of  this  change,  proposed  by 
a  past  vice-president,  seem  to  override 
any  side-effects  of  Increased  pre- 
election politicking. 

•The  Council  will  be  able  to,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  make  students  eligible  to  run 
for  Treasurer  even  If  they  have  not  pre- 
viously served  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. In  the  past,  it  seemed  unfair  to  let 
former  Finance  Committee  members 
run  unopposed  when  other  qualified  can- 
didates wanted  to  run. 

•The  following  committees  will  be 
deleted  from  the  Constitution  Ijecause 
they  have  not  met  for  several  years  and, 
as  far  as  we  could  tell,  never  served  any 
useful  purpose  in  the  first  place.  They 
are:  the  Information  Committee,  the 
Faculty  Meeting  Committee,  the  Coun- 
cil's Housing  Committee  (the  other  one 
win  continue  to  exist),  the  Student  Life 
Committee,  and  the  Student  Education 
Committee.  Now,  the  president  forms 
ad-hoc  committees,  like  the  Newsletter 
Committee,  which  disband  after  their 
jobs  are  done.  In  addition,  the  position  of 
alternate  House  Representative  will  be 
abolished  In  the  proposed  Constitution. 

•The  quorum   for   an   official  Student 


•The  off-campus  member,  who  repres- 
ents 120  students,  will  have  his  or  her 
vote  counted,  like  any  other  house  repre- 
sentative. The  off-campus  representa- 
tive Is  currently  a  non-voting  member. 
•The  Council  will  be  run  according  to 
parliamentary  procedure  only  when  the 
President  finds  It  necessary. 
•A  quorum  for  Council  meetings  will  be 
two-thirds  of  the  voting  members.  Coun- 
cil did  not  have  an  official  quorum 
before. 

Our  goals  In  updating  the  Constitution 
are  to  make  it  a  concise,  working  docu- 
ment which  reflects  the  needs  of  the  Wil- 
liams  community.  We  think  a 
streamlined  document  will  help  the  Col- 
lege Council  represent  students  more 
effectively.  We  hope  you  agree  with  our 
proposed  revisions  and  vote  for  them  in 
the  coming  elections. 

Armhowzer 


reflection  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Besides  teaching  specific  physical  skills 
and  techniques  that  an  individual  can 
apply  to  a  particular  sport,  athletics 
teahes  that  one's  talents  and  abilities  can 
be  worked  on,  developed,  put  into  prac- 
tice, and  perhaps  even  mastered.  It 
teaches  the  value  of  l>eing  able  to  relate 
to  people  and  to  be  able  to  work  as  part  of 
a  group  under  sometimes  difficult  situa- 
tions. It  teaches  one  a  great  deal  about 
how  to  respond  to  the  pressure  of  a  par- 


athletics  should  or  does  play  a  less 
important  role  within  the  educational 
system.  Does  Williams  face  the  opposite 
problem,  that  athletics  is  not  supported 
enough?  This  is  not  necessarily  true 
either.  In  terms  of  providing  facilities 
and  financial  support,  Williams  matches 
the  other  Institutions  of  its  size. 

But  even  at  Williams  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  academicians  and  physical 
educators  to  view  the  academic  athlet- 
ics balance  as  a  'them  vs.  us'  relation- 


ticular  situation  and  about  loyalty  and    ship.  This  Is  counterproductive  to  say  the 


commitment  to  others. 

These  are  truly  the  reasons  why  par- 
ticipation in  sports  is  of  value  within  an 
educational  program.  Whether  one  is  an 
All-Amerlcan  or  a  substitute,  a  Division  I 
or  Division  III  competitor,  theopportun- 


least,  for  the  qualities  of  energy,  disci- 
pline and  maturity  are  best  developed 
when  these  two  facets  of  education  work 
in  tandem. 

Any  community  needs  balance,  vital- 
ity and  diversity.  Athletics  plays  a  vital 


Ity  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  experience    role  in  providing  these  qualities  to  a  col- 


lege, and  one  would  hope  that  it  is  not 
merely  viewed  as  amusement  or  recrea- 
tion, but  as  a  legitimate  educational  tool. 

This  is  the  first  part  in  a  two 

ing  today  to  better  define  the  proper  role    part    series    on    athletics.    The 
of  extracurricular  activities  in  education    second  will  appear  next  week. 


is  readily  available.  Everyone  eventu- 
ally ends  up  on  some  kind  of  team, 
whether  It  be  as  a  part  of  a  family,  busi- 
ness, church,  or  social  group. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  continu- 


by  Fish 
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Art  Museum  still  growing,  flourishing 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Although  everything  seems 
quiet  outside,  work  is  still  con- 
tinuing on  the  Williams  College 
Museum  of  Art. 

According  to  co-director  Cha- 
rles Parkhurst,  the  museum 
plans  to  install  the  College's 
permanent  art  collection  this 
summer.  In  addition,  the  Col- 
lege is  currently  raising  money 
to  complete  the  modernization 
of  the  original  octagonal  part  of 
Lawrence.  Both  the  upstairs 
and  downstairs  of  Lawrence 
will  house  the  collection. 

The  only  part  of  the  old  build- 
ing which  has  already  been  fully 
restored  is  the  upstairs  Bloedeil 
Gallery,  which  currently  houses 
the  Edvard  Munch  exhibition. 
However,  after  this  summer  the 
gallery  will  house  only  works 
from  the  permanent  collection 
instead  of  changing  exhibits. 

Louvers  delayed 

Several  other  renovations 
have  been  delayed  t>ecause  the 
College  did  not  have  the  money 
to  fund  them  when  the  Law- 
rence addition  was  being  built 
last  year.  These  include  louvers 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  Class  of  1954 
Gallery  to  control  the  amount  of 
light  coming  through  it's 
skylight. 

The  skylight  has  been  covered 
by  a  temporary  cloth  shade,  but 
Parkhurst  said  it  does  not 
screen  out  enough  light  to  allow 


certain  kinds  of  art  to  be  safely 
shown  in  the  gallery.  "Waterco- 
lors  or  works  on  paper  could 
fade  or  be  damaged"  in  the 
existing  lighting  conditions,  he 
explained.  The  louver  system 
will  allow  museum  staff  to  pre- 
cisely control  lighting  levels. 

Driveway  in  front 

The  College  will  also  build  a 
circular  driveway  in  front  of 
Lawrence  that  will  have  park- 
ing spaces  for  40  to  50  cars, 
Parkhurst  said.  Current  park- 
ing around  the  museum  is 
limited  to  the  driveway  by  East 
College,  which  only  has  space 
for  about  ten  cars,  making  park- 
ing congested. 

The  College  hopes  to  build  a 
loading  dock  and  door  at  the 
building's  northwest  corner. 
Currently  artwork  has  to  be 
brought  in  through  the  muse- 
um's main  entrance. 

There  will  be  a  courtyard  in 
the  present  Fayerweather  park- 
ing lot.  Parkhurst  said.  An  arch- 
way will  also  be  built  over  the 
walkway  leading  to  the  steps 
south  of  Lawrence. 

According  to  William  Reed. 
College  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  the  College  must 
still  raise  $1  million  to  complete 
all  the  renovations.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  will  provide  money  to  pay 
for  the  installation  of  the  per- 
manent collection,  in  the  form 
of  a   $25,000   matching   grant. 


Parkhurst  said.  Reed  said  it 
may  take  one  to  two  years  to 
complete  everything. 

Even  in  its  unfinished  form, 
the  museum  has  generated  con- 
siderable attention  since  its 
opening  in  September.  "Attend- 
ance has  been  first-rate  so  far. 
considering  our  low  profile,  " 
said  Parkhurst.  adding  that  the 
number  of  visitors  should  grad- 
ually increase  as  the  College 
completes  its  renovation. 

He  said  attendance  averaged 
about  L38  per  day  during  the 
first  two  months,  but  dropped  in 
January  to  about  84  per  day, 
which  he  attributed  to  winter 
doldrums  and  the  holiday 
season. 

"Steady  increase" 

"We've  had  a  steady  increase 
[in  attendance],  it's  like  a  snow- 
ball effect."  he  said.  "There 
have  been  more  school  tours 
and  bus  groups  through  each 
month. ..we've  had  a  lot  of 
repeat  visitors. 

"I  don't  know  if  we'll  ever 
reach  the  level  of  the  Clark  [Art 
Institute  in  Williamstown]— it 
has  a  bigger  and  more  attrac- 
tive collection— but  we  should 
get  a  little  bounce-off  from  it." 
he  said. 

There  has  been  no  promotion 
of  the  museum  other  than 
through  press  releases  to 
regional  media,  Parkhurst  said. 
Any  additional  advertising  is 
dependent  on  funding  in  next 
year's  budget,  he  said. 
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Although  this  part  of  the  College  Museum  of  Art  has  been  com- 
pleted, much  of  the  building  still  awaits  renovation  and  repair 
before  the  College's  permanent  art  collection  can  be  moved  In  this 
summer. 


If  the  museum  is  to  build  its 
reputation  further,  it  will 
"require  some  permanence  in 


the  collection,"  Parkhurst  said, 
"and  that  requires  that  we  fin- 
ish the  building." 


Behavior  modification  peels  of  pounds  again 


b>  Becky  ConkJIn 

The  notorious  "Freshman  Ten"  strikes  on  col- 
lege campuses  all  over  the  country,  and  victims 
spend  much  of  their  four-year  college  careers  try- 
ing to  lose  the  weight  they  gained  initially.  Fad 
diets  are  not  the  answer,  however,  according  to 
Mimi  Welch,  a  registered  dietician  at  North 
Adams  Regional  Hospital. 

Welch  directs  a  program  on  the  Williams  Col- 
lege campus  to  teach  students  to  eat  properly  so 
that  they  can  take  off  weight  permanently.  The 
program,  based  on  behavior  modification 
methods,  encourages  participants  to  change  their 
eating  habits  whether  they  are  overweight  or  not. 

"Overweight  people  tend  to  react  to  external 
stimuli...  whereas  a  thin  person  eats  from  internal 
stimuli,  telling  them  whether  they  are  hungry  or 
not."  Welch  said.  "We  want  to  teach  people  to 
become  more  in  tune  with  their  inner  feelings." 


Course  overflow 


.No  calorie  counting 

With  that  goal  in  mind,  participants  monitor 
their  eating  habits  by  filling  in  charts  that  show 
what,  where  and  how  they  eat.  After  the  first 
weekly  meeting,  the  students  begin  to  alter  their 
bad  eating  habits  without  necessarily  counting 
calories. 

'Weight  loss  is  secondary,  something  that 
comes  along  with  it,"  explained  Welch.  "It's  not  a 
diet.  You  can  eat  anything  you  want. ..in  modera- 
tion." The  program  does  not  use  calorie-counting, 
and  since  there  are  no  forbidden  foods,  no  guilt 
feelings  or  cravings  accompany  the  process,  she 
added. 

Success  stories 

The  program  began  at   Williams  last  year, 
although  it  originated  at  North  Adams  Regional 
Hospital  several  years  ago.  Last  year's  Williams 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Don  Juan  in  Hell 
lacks  drive^  luster 


Continued  from  Page  1 
fall  and  only  four  this  semester. 
Howard  said  he  does  not  yet 
know  whether  the  number  of 
student  course  changes  is  much 
greater  this  semester  than  nor- 
mally, but  the  flow  of  add  drop 
cards  that  has  come  in  is  not 
noticeably  different  from  past 
experience.  Typically,  Howard 
said,  about  two-thirds  of  all  stu- 
dents make  some  sort  of 
change. 

Better  preregistration 

However.  Graver  attributed 
the  crowding  problem  to  lack  of 
careful  preregistration.  Student 
course  changes,  he  said,  "put  a 
stress  on  the  system."  When 
planning  course  offerings,  the 
faculty  try  to  gauge  student 
interest,  but  they  often  find  out 
too  late,  he  explained. 

"The  shop  around  system  is  a 
difficult  one.  If  students  prereg- 
ister,  and  then  later  change,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  accomodate 
them  b€»cause  of  advance  plan- 
ning. The  preregistrtaion  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  save  students 
places  in  the  courses  they 
want   " 


Professor  Hyde  agreed,  say- 
ing that  the  College  "is  incapa- 
ble of  handling  this  number  of 
drop  adds,"  because  of 
advance  arrangements  for 
books,  staffing,  and  classroom 
size. 

Contributing  to  the  problem 
this  particular  semester  are 
some  unusual  arrangements  in 
the  popular  History  and  Eco- 
nomics departments.  In  His- 
tory, five  professors  are  on 
leave  this  spring  compared  to 
two  last  fall,  and  three  visiting 
professors  who  were  here  last 
semester  have  left.  Thus  history 
courses  are  more  crowded  this 
semester,  especially  Gail  Her- 
shatter's  courses  on  China, 
since  she  is  the  only  non- 
Western  history  professor  not 
on  leave. 

Econ  errors 

Similarly,  in  the  Economics 
department,  upper  level  elec- 
tives  have  been  overcrowded 
t>ecause  of  a  miscalculation  and 
a  surprise.  Department  Chair- 
man (Jordon  Winston  reported 


that  the  department  offered  a 
new  course  in  mathematical 
economics  this  spring.  It 
expected,  correctly,  that  the 
course  would  not  draw  many 
students,  but  it  forgot  that  stu- 
dents who  wanted  or  needed 
upper  level  electives,  having 
one  less  that  appealed  to  them, 
would  crowd  the  remaining 
ones. 

The  other  ca  use  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  these  courses  was  a  sud- 
den jump  in  the  number  of 
junior  majors,  from  about  60  to 
nearly  80,  which  caught  the 
department  by  surprise.  Win- 
ston noted,  however,  that  des- 
pite the  problems,  "overall,  we 
still  have  some  room  in  these 
courses." 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  Francis 
Oakley  reported  that  there  have 
t)een  no  striking  shifts  in  popu- 
larity from  some  departments 
to  others,  but  he  suggested  that 
there  are  often  "short-term 
fluctuations  that  are  hard  to 
predict  and  irritating"  to 
faculty,  who  cannot  plan  for 
them.  "We  all  pay  a  price  for  the 
fluidity  of  the  system,  "  he  said. 


by  J.B.  Bird 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  Fri- 
day night,  Professor  Fred 
Stocking's  production  of  /)on 
iuan  in  Well  effectively 
focused  a  DownStage  audien- 
ce's attention  on  the  esoteric 
interlude  from  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  hefty  play.  Wan 
nnd  Supornxaw.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  interlude  should 
have  run  closer  to  an  hour. 

The  pace  became  at  times 
laborious;  the  actors  did  not 
always  cue  in  quickly;  and  a 
general  absence  of  character 
conflict  often  settled  over  the 
stage. 

Fortunately,  Shaw's  speech 
clearly  delivered  by  some 
more  than  competent  actors, 
justify  themselves;  and  comic 
touches,  many  successful, 
buoyed  up  the  innately  fasci- 
nating text. 

The  play  is  a  dream 
sequence  — from  Shaw's 
larger  play— which  finds  Don 
Juan  (Tom  Loizeaux  '85). 
bored  stiff  with  hell,  breaking 
down  misconceptions  about 
the  fiery  vacationland  for  a 
woman  he  unsuccessfully 
pursued  on  earth.  The  woman. 
Ana  (Victoria  Price  '84), 
would  like  to  go  to  heaven.  Her 
father  (David  Altshuler  '84) 
and  the  Devil  (Alfred  Haft  '85) 
take  it  uF>on  themselves  to  dis- 
suade her. 

Shaw  turns  heaven  and  hell 
inside  out.  His  hell  worships 
love,  beauty,  and  eternal 
happiness;  his  heaven  only 
offers  eternal  solitude  and 
contemplation. 

Loizeaux  carved  out  an 
admirably  clear  character. 
His  Don  Juan  smirked  arro- 
gantly, waved  refined  and  del- 
icate   hands,    and    trilled    a 


wonderfully  affected  falsetto. 
But  that  well-carved  char- 
acter did  little  for  Shaw's  dra- 
matics. Don  Juan's  arrogance 
annoyed  before  it  charmed.  As 
a  result,  his  revolutionary  and 
slightly  immoral  proclama- 
tions —"virtue  is  the  trade 
unionism  of  the  married,"  or 
"the  sex  relation  is  not  a  per- 
sonal or  friendly  relation  at 
all"—  lost  some  allure. 

Alfred  Haft's  devil,  with  his 
realistic  acceptance  of  spirit- 
ual boredom,  death,  and  the 
pursuit  of  personal  happiness, 
walked  off  with  the  show. 

Haft  played  his  devil  like  a 
game  show  host,  hair  slicked 
back  over  a  gaudy  red  blazer. 
He  promised  in  hell  the  life 
Ana  had  expected  in  heaven. 
Heaven,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  like  a  classical  concert: 
"A  number  of  people  sit  there 
in  glory,  not  because  they 
think  they  are  happy,  but 
because  they  think  they  owe  it 
to  their  position  to  be  in 
heaven." 

Stocking  staged  the  show  in 
a  suped-up  reader's  theater, 
each  actor  performing  from 
his  own  black  lectern  which 
held  a  script.  The  black  set 
was  a  perfect  touch  for  the 
presentation  of  Shaw's  intel- 
lectual text.  Haft  most  effec- 
tively and  naturally  leaned  on, 
slumped  in  and  spoke  from  his 
lectern. 

Price,  also  unselfconscious 
about  the  lectern,  captured 
her  character  as  clearly  as 
Haft.  Her  voice  above  all  was 
excellent.  Clear,  in  character, 
and  broad-ranging,  when  she 
spoke  she  gave  the  entire  per- 
formance the  much-needed 
pace  and  clarity  of  a  radio 
show. 
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Winter  Carnival  brings 
Wild  Things  to  purple  valley 
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Mission  Park  residents  went  all-out  In  the  snow  sculpture  competition  last  year.  This  rendition  of 
the  Nautilus,  well  over  50  feet  long,  won  the  competition.  (Scheibe) 


by  Martin  Hildebrand 

The  Wild  Things  are  here  and 
with  them  they've  brought  the 
1984  Winter  Carnival.  This 
year's  carnival  will  feature  ski- 
ers from  about  a  dozen  schools, 
as  well  as  parties  and  other 
sporting  events. 

However,  Carnival  hasn't 
always  been  this  big.  The  first 
Winter  Carnival  had  only  10  par- 
ticipants. They  ran  100  and  440 
yard  dashes  for  skiers  and 
snowshoers  on  Weston  Field, 
held  a  one-mile  cross-country 
race,  and  constructed  a  ski 
Jump  that  rose  one  and  a  half 
feet.  The  following  year,  a  sim- 
ilar Winter  Carnival  was  held, 
but  the  ski  jump  was  so  much 
larger,  rising  8  feet,  that  only 
one  person  tried  it. 

Throughout  its  history.  Carni- 
val has  created  and  broken 
some  traditions.  In  1934,  the 
Thunderbolt  Trail  on  Mt.  Grey- 
lock  was  first  used  for  the 
Alpine  events;  it  remained  in 
use  for  the  Carnival  until  the 
1961  opening  of  the  ski  trails  on 


Berlin  Mountain.  In  1941,  the 
first  Carnival  Queen  was 
crowned,  and  the  crowning  of  a 
Carnival  Queen  was  popular 
until  the  start  of  co-education. 

In  the  period  following  World 
War  II,  Carnival  became  sim- 
ilar to  present-day  Carnivals. 
Programs  from  around  1950  list 
House  Dances  as  major  events 
for  the  Saturday  evening  of  Car- 
nival. Jim  Briggs  '60,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Outing 
Club,  recalled,  "The  weekend 
was  a  time  for  parties  as  well  as 
races  and  games.  Everyone  had 
dates  up  for  the  weekend . ' '  Like 
now,  everyone  had  a  day  off, 
and  many  people  were 
gatekeepers. 

Technology  has  brought  some 
changes  since  the  late  '50's. 
Briggs  recalled  that  there  were 
no  Sno-Cats  to  pack  the  snow, 
and  students  packed  the  snow 
themselves.  One  year,  following 
a  snowstorm  of  2  to  3  feet,  stu- 
dents rose  at  4  or  5  in  the  morn- 
ing to  pack  the  snow.  Starting  in 
1980,  the  Alpine  races  were  held 
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Winter  Carnival 

Specials 

Gordon's  Gin  1.75  litre 

$12.10/bottle 
Gordon's  Vodka  1.75  litre 

$9.75/bottle 
Bud  &  Miller 

$10.99/case-»-dep. 

Andre  Champagne 
$30.00/case 

Stroh's  Beer 

$10.99/case  +  dep. 

Molson's  Brador 

$13.99/case  +  dep. 

458-3704 
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at  Brodie  Mountain,  where 
snow-making  equipment  redu- 
ces the  threat  of  lack  of  snow. 
This  year,  a  computer  will  be 
used  to  speed  the  scoring 
process. 

An  event  that  is  no  longer  held 
but  had  attractrd  many  specta- 
tors was  the  ski  jumping.  In 
fact,  Jeff  Hastings  '81  is  the  top 
U.S.  ski  jumper  in  the  Olym- 
pics. The  N.C.A.A.,  however, 
starting  a  few  years  ago,  no 
longer  sanctions  ski  jumping. 

Snow  sculpture  contests  have 
become  more  popular  in  recent 
years.  This  year's  Winter  Carni- 
val theme  is  "Where  the  Wild 
Things  Are."  Snow  sculptures, 
however,  need  not  be  based  on 
the  monsters  in  the  lx)ok  of  that 
name. 

Thursday  afternoon's  open- 
ing ceremonies  will  feature  a 
citizens'  cross-country  race 
around  Poker  Flats  and  Cole 
Field.  This  race  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  college  com- 
munity and  will  be  a  low-key 
affair.  Friday  afternoon  there 


SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 
THURSDAY 

4:00  pm  Opening  Ceremonies,  Cole  Field  House 

Citizen's  Cross-Country  Ski  Race 
9:00  p.m.  Jazz  Band  Concert.  Greylock  dining  hall 

Brodie  Mtn   Party 

FRIDAY 

7:45  am  Bus  for  Brodie  leaves  from  Chapin 

9:00  am  Women's  Giant  Slalom.  First  run,  Brodie  Mtn. 

10:00  a.m.         Mens  Giant  Slalom.  First  Run,  Brodie  Mtn. 

1 1 :00  a.m.         Bus  for  Brodie  leaves  from  Chapin 

12:30  p.m.        Women's  Giant  Slalom.  Second  run,  Brodie  Mtn. 

12:45  p.m.         Bus  for  Brodie  leaves  from  Chapin 

1:00  p.m.  Trike  race.  Chapin  circle 

Winter  Games,  Poker  Flats 
1:30  p.m.  Men's  Giant  Slalom,  Second  run,  Brodie  Mtn. 

2:00  p.m.  Women's    Cross-Country,    Brodie    Cross-Country 

Course 

3:00  p.m.  Men's  Cross-Country,  Brodie  Cross-Country  Course 

7:00  p.m.  Octet  Winter  Carnival  Jamboree,  Chapin  Hall 

7:30  p.m.  Men's    Varsity    Hockey    vs.    Middlebury,    Lansing 

Chapman  Rink 

SATURDAY 

7:45  p.m.  Bus  for  Brodie  feaves  from  Chapin 

9:00  a.m.  Women's  Slalom,  First  run,  Brodie  Mtn. 

9:30  am  Women's  Cross-Country  relay,  Brodie  Cross-Country 

Course 
10:00  a.m.         Men's  Slalom,  First  run.  Brodie  Mtn. 
10:30  a.m.         Men's   Cross-Country   relay,    Brodie   Cross-Country 

Course 
11:00  a.m.         Bus  for  Brodie  leaves  from  Chapin 
12:30  p.m.         Women's  Slalom,  Second  run.  Brodie  Mtn. 
12:45  p  m.         Bus  for  Brodie  leaves  from  Chapin 
1:00  p.m.  Men's  Varsity  Swimming  vs.  Wesleyan,  Muir  Pool 

1:30  p.m.  Men's  Slalom.  Second  run,  Brodie  Mtn. 

2:00  p.m.  Women's  Hockey   vs.  Wesleyan,  Lansing  Chapman 

Rink 

Women's  Varsity  Basketball  vs.  Wesleyan.  Lasell  Gym 
4:00  p.m.  Skiing  Awards  Ceremony,  Bronfman  Auditorium 

Women's  Varsity  Swimming  vs.  Wesleyan,  Muir  Pool 
5:30  p.m.  Winter  Carnival  Buffet.  Dining  halls 

6:00  p.m.  Men's  JV  Basketball  vs.  Wesleyan,  Lasell  Gym 

8:00  p.m.  Men's  Varsity  Basketball  vs  Wesleyan,  Lasell  Gym 


will  be  a  the  traditional  Trike 
Race,  which  is  anything  but  tra- 
ditional. A  trike  is  anything 
human-powered  with  3  wheels. 
This  race  will  feature  prizes  for 
things  like  the  most  outrageous 
pit  crew  as  well  as  the  fastest 
trike.  Afterwards,  there  will  be 
various  games  at  Cole  Field. 


Musically,    the    Carnival 
boasts   concerts   by   Ixjth   the 
Octet   and  the  jazz  band.  01 
course,  sports  events  will  take 
place  all  weekend,  with  skiing 
out  at  Brodie  Mtn.  and  men's 
and   women's  hockey,   basket- 
ball,  and   swimming  here  on 
campus. 
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In  fact,  we'll  even  pay  you  more  than  $575  a  month  while  you  attend  That's 
in  addition  to  paying  for  your  full  tuition  and  required  txx)ks  and  fees. 

It  s  all  part  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program. 
How  does  it  work? 

If  you  re  selected  for  a  Physician  Scholarship-from  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force-you're  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  Reserve. 

While  you  re  in  school,  you'll  serve  45  days  a  year  on  active  duty,  gaining 
valuable  medical  expenence.  After  graduation,  you  will  serve  three  or  more 
years,  the  length  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  Service  selected  and 
years  of  scholarship  assistance  received. 

As  an  Armed  Forces  physician  you'll  receive  officer's  pay  and  benefits, 
and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  working  regular  hours.  You  II  also  see  a  diversity 
of  patients  and  have  opportunities  to  use  sophisticated  medical  technology 

But  most  important,  while  you  re  in  medical  school  we  11  help  pay  the  bills. 
For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon  There's  no  obligation  whatsoever. 


9004 


YGS,  I  am  interested  in  receiving  more  information  about  an  Armed  Forces  Health 
Professions  Scholarship  lunderstand  there  is  no  obligation. 

Mail  this  coupon  to 

Armed  Forces  Scholarships.  PO  Box  Cl 776.  Huntington  Station,  NY  11746 

Check  up  to  three  ARMY      G  NAVY  AIR  FORCE 

Please  Pnnt  All  Information  Clearly  and  Completely: 


Name 


Mai0     ^  Fernai« 


State 


Phone 


ma 


Area  Code 


Soc  Sec  No 


nncnnxi 


NumOef 


College 


Date  ol  Graduation  | 


Month       Year 


•ek)  o*  Study 


The  inlo"nation  you  voiuntaniy  provide  ««iii  t>e  used  »Of  'ecrurting  purpose*  only  The  riKxe  cxjmpiete  H  is 

the  bene' *•  can  respond  to  yOof  request  iAutho"ty  '0  USC  503) 
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February  14,  1984 


Ephs  bleed  for  Red  Cross; 
donate  record  325  units 


by  Karen  Philipps 

More  than  300  Williams  stu- 
dents lost  40 gallons  of  blood  last 
week,  but  all  they  felt  was  good. 
The  Red  Cross  Bloodmobile 
milked  the  campus  for  a  record 
325  units  in  Tuesday's  and  Wed- 
nesday's blood  drive. 

The  motivations  to  give  blood 
varied.  Most  students  were  con- 
cerned  with  the  recent 
increased  demand  for  blood. 
Steve  Zlotowski  '84  was  espe- 
cially   aware    of    this    need. 


said.  A  senior,  who  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous,  enjoyed 
giving  blood,  saying,  "It's  the 
most  fun  you  can  have  lying 
down  with  your  clothes  on." 
Paul  Rardin  '87  appreciates  the 
rewards  of  giving  blood.  "The 
cookies  are  great,"  he  said. 

Homemade  cookies  were  not 
only  served  to  the  donors  but 
will  be  given  to  the  winners  of 
the  Vampire  Sweepstakes  (the 


Williams  students  donated  325 
units  of  the  386  units  of  blood  col- 
lected in  WlUiamstown.  This  is 
the  largest  amount  of  blood  ever 
collected  in  WlUiamstown  at 
once.  Diane  Rowe,  Field  Repre- 
sentative for  Northeast  Blood 
Services  was  thrilled  with  these 
figures  and  complemented  the 
students  on  their  enthusiasm. 

The  next  Red  Cross  Bloodmo- 
bile will  be  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  from  April 
10-11. 


CORRECTION 


Last  week's  byline  on  the  article  Ttvo  Plays  in 
DownStafre  Open  Eyes  was  incorrect.  The 
reviewer  was  Karen  Phillips. 


Housing  Committee 


"It's  the  most  fun  you  can  have  lying 
down  with  your  clothes  on." 


Continued  from  Page  1 

the  reaction  to  having  patrols  in 
Mission  to  cut  down  on  the  van- 
dalism. "I'd  like  to  see  if  we 
could  get  some  student  involv- 
ment  in  patrolling  the  building, 
and  working  with  Security  to  try 
and  reduce  the  vandalism,"  she 
said,  adding  that  certified  finan- 
cial aid  students  could  be  paid 
for  the  patrolling. 


•  In  an  attempt  to  integrate 
freshmen  and  upperclassmen, 
Walsh  outlined  a  proposal  in 
which  suites  of  freshmen  would 
be  assigned  to  an  upperclass 
house  and  could  attend  func- 
tions with  that  house  as  well  as 
their  own  entry.  Dean  Kenyatta 
expressed  concern  about  fresh- 
men being  thrown  into  upper- 
class  life  before  they  had 
adjusted  to  being  at  college. 


Behavior  modification 


"Someone  in  my  family  needed 
it  once,"  he  said.  John  Ahn  '87 
decided  to  give  because  "it 
doesn't  take  anything  away 
from  me."  Kenard  Gibbs  '86 
came  to  the  bloodmobile 
because  he  considers  it  "the 
\merican  thing  to  do." 

The  returning  donors  (all  but 
72  first-timers)  have  unique 
reasons  for  coming  back.  Lou 
Altman  "87  likes  the  nurses. 
"They  give  good  back  massages 
after  they  take  your  blood,"  ho 


house  with  the  greatest  percen- 
tage of  participation  in  the 
Bloodmobile).  Carolyn  Behr  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  said 
that  the  cookies  will  be  "baked 
by  several  of  the  best  cooks  in 
Williamstown." 

The  cooks  are  going  to  be  busy 
because  Armstrong.  Fayer- 
weather,  and  Lehman  all  had 
42' f  participation.  The  Vampire 
Sweepstakes  therefore  resulted 
in  .^  three-way  tie. 


Continued  from  Page  4 
class  brought  several  success  stories. 

Because  the  program  changes  well-established 
habits,  weight  loss  was  slow,  but  two  students  lost 
as  much  as  twenty  pounds  by  this  fall.  Many  par- 
ticipants lost  five  to  fifteen  pounds  during  the 
class.  With  new  eating  habits,  those  who  lost 
weight  can  keep  off  the  extra  pounds,  according 
to  Welch. 

At  Williams  this  spring  the  twelve-week  pro- 
gram coincides  with  the  semester.  The  class  beg- 


ins Feb.  21  and  meets  weekly  until  spring  break, 
resuming  again  after  students  return  to  campus. 
The  directors  hope  that  participants  will  have 
learned  enough  in  the  first  five  weeks  of  class  to 
maintain  their  good  eating  habits  over  spring 
break. 

"It's  a  learning  experience,"  said  Welch.  "It's 
simple,  but  it's  not  easy,  and  it's  more  work  than  a 
diet."  However,  the  rewards  of  the  work  appear 
in  the  participant's  permanent  weight  removal," 
she  said. 


f|   Happy  Valentine '«  Day   ^ 
from  the  American  Red  Cross 


/ 


NOTICE 

Candidates  for  the  offices  of  College  Council  Presi 

Treasurer  are  encouraged  to  snbmit  statements  of  no  m 
Record. 

Because  we  must  meet  our  deadline  before  nominations  close,  statements 
must  be  In  our  office  by  6:00  on  Friday,  February  17. 


dent,  Vice  President,  and 
ore  than  350  words  to  the 


Navy  Gold : 

Forged  in  a  Tradition 
of  Excellence 

Because  the  Officers  wearing  it  are  the  best 

in  the  world  at  what  they  do 

. . .  they  have  to  be 


It  takes  a  special  breed 
of  aviator  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  Naval 
Aviation.  Strong, 
dedicated  and 
professional  nnen  who 
can  control  the  world's 
most  sophisticated 
aircraft.  There's  no 
room  over  the  oceans 
for  pilots  that  are 
second-best. 


Beneath  the  surface 
pulses  a  unique 
environment  few  will 
ever  challenge.  Only  an 
uncompromised 
standard  of  excellence 
earns  a  submariner  his 
dolphins.  The  Navy 
Nuclear  Propulsion 
Officers  wear  them. 


To  find  out  if  you're  qualified,  see  the  Navy  Represen- 
tative that  will  be  in  the  Campus  Center  on  February 
22.  or  call  collect  (518)  472-4424 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 


Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-6081  8  am-11  pm  Th-Sat 


IMPORTED  BEER  MADNESS  AGAIN 


Labatts  Beer  &  Ale 

Henninger  Light  &  Dark 

Grolsch  12-oz.  bottles 

Molson's 

Beck's  Light  &  Dark 

Moosehead 

Guiness 

Harp's 


$12.99/case  -•-  dep. 
$12.99/case  +  dep. 
$15.99/case  "•■  dep. 
$13.99/case  +  dep. 
$16.99/case  -*-  dep. 
$13.99/case  •*■  dep. 
$16.99/case  -t-  dep. 
$15.99/case  -•-  dep. 
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Pooh  Perplex  quietly  serves  students 


by  Joe  Ehlers 

Despite  a  new  location  and 
competition  from  outside  book 
firms,  Pooh  Perplex's  second 
semester  operations  have  been 
smooth,  according  to  co-owner 
Chris  Harned  "85. 

Lines  at  the  Pooh  during  the 
first  week  of  each  semester 
have  traditionally  caused  prob- 
lems. However,  this  semester 
"people  flowed  through 
smoothly,"  he  said.  "We 
haven't  expanded  hours  very 
much,  but  we  did  open  earlier 
for  the  big  sale." 

The  Pooh  Perplex  buys  used 
books  from  students  and  sells 
them  again  at  two-thirds  their 
current  new  price.  The  previous 
owners  of  the  books  are  then 
paid  three-fourths  of  the  selling 
price. 

The  Pooh  was  started  in  the 
1960's  by  a  group  of  Williams 
students.  Harned  says  that  the 
business  was  originally  a  shaky 
operation.  "It  was  not  until  the 
previous  owners  took  over  five 
years  ago  that  it  began  rising  to 
legitimacy,"  he  added. 

Currently  Harned  runs  the 
business  with  two  other  juniors, 
Julie  Meer  and  Rich  Gallun. 
The  three  will  operate  the  Pooh 
through  the  first  semester  of 
next  year,  when  the  new  owners 
will  take  over. 

Hundreds  of  students 

He  noted  that  the  Pooh  has  a 
"tremendous"  involvement 
with  the  campus.  "We  probably 
affect  one-third  of  the  college 
community,"  he  said,  estimat- 
ing that  the  business  sold  books 
to  about  500  students  this  semes- 
ter and  sent  out  700  checks  last 
semester  to  students  who  had 
sold  their  books  to  the  Pooh. 


However,  he  added  that  he 
wished  more  students  would  sell 
their  books  to  Pooh  so  it  would 
have  more  stock  available  the 
following  semester. 

The  Pooh  does  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  used  book 
market  at  Williams.  Last  spring 
an  independent  business  bought 
up  books  from  students  for  pub- 
lishers. Harned  said  he  believes 
the  permit  to  operate  the  busi- 
ness was  issued  through  the 
Dean's  Office.  He  went  before 
the  College  Council  to  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  issue, 
and  the  firm  was  allowed  to 
comeon  campus  on  a  trial  basis. 

"It  hurt  our  business  to  an 
extent, "said  Harned,  "but  it 
also  improved  the  community 
awareness  of  the  Pooh.  People 
know  that  that  type  of  business 
doesn't  do  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  good 
for  the  school." 

He  added  that  the  firm  paid 
students  very  low  amounts  for 
textbooks,  about  seven  to  12  per- 
cent in  cash. 

••A  lot  of  time" 

P'inancially,  the  students 
involved  with  the  Pooh  earn 
approximately  the  same  hourly 
wage  that  a  student  dining  hall 
worker  on  campus  does,  accord- 
ing to  Harned. 

"We  put  in  a  lot  of  time  at  sev- 
eral times  throughout  the  year, 
for  example  at  book  collection 
and  book  sale  times  around  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each 
semester.  Last  summer,  we 
spent  a  lot  of  time  moving  the 
Pooh  from  Jesup  to  Weston 
(basement)." 

Harned  said  he  believes  the 
Pooh  will  continue  to  be  student 
run.  "As  it  grows  in  scale  and 
effect,  the  college  may  become 
more  interested  In  it.  As  things 
are  now,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 


im  CUP 

Hair  Salon  of  the  80's 
Men,  Women  and  Children 


The  Hair  Salon 
that  makes  the 

Difference  Between 

Or  and  Extraordinary 
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As  Always  Student  Discounts 


Williamstown.  MA      Bennington.  \/T 
458-9167  802-442  9823 


Pittslieid.  MA 
413-443-9816 
413-447-9576 


in  anyone's  interest  to  alter  the 
status  quo." 

Name's  origin 

As  for  Pooh's  unusual  name, 
Harned  said  '"Pooh  Perplex"  is 
a  catchy  name  which  has  been 
passed  on  through  time  from 
workers  at  the  Pooh.  It  origi- 
nated, as  far  as  we  can  tell,  from 
a  book,— The  Pooh  Perplex-, 
written  by  a  former  Williams 
instructor,  which  analyzes  deep 
inner  meaning  in  Winnie  the 
Pooh  stories." 


Arts  in  View 

Broadway  artists  Ruby  Dee  and  Ossie  Davis  will  perform  Insi- 
de/Out, a  program  of  drama,  stories,  poetry  and  legend,  tonight  in 
Brooks-Rogers  auditorium  at  8  p.m.  The  couple  is  known  for  their 
performances  on  Broadway  as  well  as  on  television,  including  roles 
in  fintiis:  I  he  \('xt  (^i^fneraf  tons.  The  performance,  sponsored  by 
the  Luce  Committee  and  the  Afro- American  Studies  department,  is 

part  of  an  ongoing  celebration  of  black  history  month Ted 

Leon  '84  and  Marc  Hummon  '84  Will  present  their  performance  art 
piece  tonight,  tomorrow  and  Thursday  in  Grey  lock  basement  at  8 
p.m.  The  performance  is  a  synthesis  of  musical  and  visual  modes. 

Admission  is  free The  Clark  Art  .Vluneum  brings  the  movie 

musical  to  Williamstown  this  winter  with  a  seven  part  film  series 
featuring  the  art  form  in  its  development  from  the  1930's  to  the 
present.  This  week's  film,  On  the  Town,  will  be  shown  Sunday  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  Clark.  Admission  is  $1.00 


We  now  have  several  titles  in  stock  by 

Jacques  Derrida 

enzi's 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS  01267 


STUDENT  APARTMENTS 

Student  apartments  for  '84-'85 

Excellent  Hoxsey  Street  location. 

Contact  Mr.  Harsch  at  823-5469  or  458-5764 


STUDY  ABROAD  AT  THE 
ITHACA  COLLEGE 

LONDON  CENTER 

■  SEMESTER  OR  YEAR  PROGRAM 

■  ITHACA  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

■  BRITISH  FACULTY 

COURSES  —  British  and  European  studies  are 
offered  m  literature,  history  art  histor/,  drama, 
music,  sociology,  education,  psychology, 
communications,  and  politics  Special  program 
offered  In  Drama.  Intemshlps  available  to 
qualified  studenta  In  International  Buslneaa, 
Sodai  Servlcee,  Communications  and  Polltlcai 
Science. 

Visits  to  the  theatre,  museums,  galleries, 
schools,  social  and  political  institutions  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum 

For  turttter  Intonnatlon  write: 

International  Programs  -  SP 

Ithaca  Collega 

Ithaca,  New  York  14850 


Imported  Beers 

Grolsch 

$4.40/6-pack 

Furstenburg 

$4.00/6-pack 

La  Cour  Pavilion 

Bordeaux  -  Red  or  White 
$4.75 


U.S.  NAVY  MEDICINE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Are  you  seeking  a  way  to  help  finance  your  medical 
school  education?  The  NAVY  has  a  perfect  opportunity  In 
its  Medical  School  Scholarship  program. 

BENEFITS 

•  Full  tuition  and  educational  fees 

•  $479.00  per  month  stipend 

•  Commission  as  a  United  States  Naval  Officer 

•  internship  &  Residency  training  available 
upon  graduation 

•  Practice  at  one  of  23  hospitals  nationwide  or 
nine  overseas  locations  -. 

OBLIGATION 

•  A  minimum  of  3  years  after  graduation. 

•  45  days  of  required  annual  active  duty  that 
can  be  spent  in  Navy  clerkships,  (required, 
elective,  clinical  or  research)  or  at  Officer 
indoctrination  School. 

BASIC  QUALIFICATIONS 

•  U.S.  citizen  •  Excellent  professional  references 

•  Accepted  to  an  AMA  approved  medical  school 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE: 
MARCH  1,1984 

For  further  information,  write  or  call: 

LT.  John  Romac 
Medical  Officer  Program 
Uo  W.  OBrien  Federal  Bldg 
Albany,  NY  12207 
(518)472-4424 
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Peter  Orphanos  '85  splashes 
Colgate. 

Volleyball 

The    men's   volleyball    team 
took  their  record  to  6-0  this  wee 
kend  with  big  victories  against 
Wesleyan  and  Dartmouth  and 
continue  to  roll  on  unbeaten. 

The  Ephs  travelled  to  Dart- 
mouth on  Sunday  to  take  on  the 
Big   Green;    last   year.    Dart- 
mouth finished  high  in  the  Ivy 
League  and  even  upset  eventual 
Ivy  champs  Harvard  in  the  New 
England  Open.  On  Sunday,  how- 
ever,   the    Ephs    turned    the 
tables,  continuing  their  winning 
ways    in    taking    it    in    three 
straight  15-5,  15-4,  and  15-7.  The 
team  followed  their  proven  for- 
mula of  strong  middle  hitting 
and   blocking,   with   consistent 
outside    hitting,    and    tough 
defense 
Second  win  over    H^esleyan 

Williams  hosted  the  Cardials 
on  Friday  in  a  rematch  of  an 
earlier  Eph  win.  After  dropping 
the  first  game  15-5  to  an  aggres- 
sive and  scrappy  Cardinal 
team,  the  Ephs  rallied  to  take 
the  next  three  and  win  the 
match,  15-4,  15-4.  and  15-14. 

Though  lacking  some  of  the 
precision  that  has  character- 
ized their  previous  wins,  the 
Ephs  triumphed  behind  the  hit- 


down  the  pool  In  the  200  fly  In  the  swim  team's  win  over 

(Pynchon) 


ting  and  blocking  of  senior  co- 
captains  Vicente  Hill  and  Steve 
Brewster.  With  Brewster  set- 
ting, Hill  peppered  the  Wes- 
leyan squad  with  thunderous 
middle  hits.  Chris  Clarey  '85 
and  Marc  Hummon  '84  provided 
strenghth  on  the  outside  too. 
enabling  the  Ephs  to  roll  to  their 
fifth  straight  win. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  the 
squad  defeated  Little  Three 
rival  Wesleyan  (15-13,  15-10,  15- 
9)  a  week  ago  Saturday  and 
Brown  University  (15-2,  15-9) 
and  Northeastern  (16-14,  3-15, 
15-12)  that  Sunday.  Earlier  in 
the  week,  the  team  had  defeated 
Division  I  Springfield  (15-4,  10- 
15,  15-5,  15-12). 

Hill  and  Brewster  lead  way 

Middle  hitter  Hill  has  been  the 
key  figure  in  the  squad's  early- 
season  success,  leading  Willi- 
ams in  both  kills  and  blocks,  as 
well  as  setting  on  three  of  the  six 
rotations. 

In  defeating  Springfield  and 
Northeastern,  the  Ephs,  ranked 
sixth  in  New  England  Division  I 
last  season,  defeated  two  of  the 
teams  ranked  ahead  of  them 
last  year. 

The  squad  will  next  see  action 
in  LaseJJ  Gym  on  Friday  as  the 
Lord  Jeffs  of  Amherst  come  to 
Williamstown. 


Swimming 

by  Chris  Clarey 

The  men's  swimming  team 
improved  their  record  to  7-0  and 
qualified  for  the  nationals  in 
four  events  as  they  defeated 
Colgate  for  the  first  time  ever, 
82-51  Saturday.  The  women  kept 
their  winning  streak  running  by 
defeating  Mount  Holyoke  97-58. 

For  the  men.  Bill  Couch  '86 
was  a  double  winner,  matching 
his  national  qualifying  time  of  a 
week  ago  in  the  200  Individual 
Medley  (1:  57.00)  and  qualifying 
in  the  100  butterfly  with  a  52:  359 
mark.  Freshman  Scott  Robin- 
son continued  his  sesaon-long 
success,  winning  and  improving 
on  his  season-t)est  times  in  both 
the  500  (4:49.012)  and  200 
(1:44.803)  freestyles.  Other 
double-winners  for  the  Ephs 
included  Rob  Kirkpatrick  '85 
who  took  the  100  and  200  breast- 
strokes,  and  sprint  freestyler 
Will  Andrew  '86,  who  won  the  50 
(21.853)  and  100  (48.274) 
frestyles. 

Senior  co-captain  Rob 
Sommer  finished  second  to  Col- 
gate's Kevin  Rusch  in  the  100 
and  2(X)  backstrokes,  qualified 
for  the  nationals  in  both  events. 
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Levi's 


Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


Loveisa 
special  gift 

On  February  14, 
share  your  loving 
wishes  by  sending 
special  Valentine's 
Day  cards  from 
Hallmark. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


GOIN  WHERE  the  wind  don't 

blow  so  strange 
Maybe  off  in  some  high  cold 

mountain  chain  .  .  . 

WAY  TO  GO.  Club  B! 

HAPPY  VALENTINE'S  DAY  to  the 
Real  McCaw  from  yoL  -  Dialectical 
Peach. 


B.B.— Gone  but  not  forgotten. 
Happy  23rcl 

TEST  YOURSELF:  Are  you  an 
effective  time-manager''  Can  you 
work  2-4  hrs  wk  consistently?  Are 
you  success-oriented?  Earn  base 
+  performance-based  bonuses.  1- 
800-243-6679. 


Ephwomen  drown  Holyoke 

The  two-time  defending 
national  champion  women's 
team  flnshed  the  regular  season 
8-0  as  they  downed  Mount 
Holyoke  97-58  on  Saturday. 

Kim  Eciirich  85  led  the  way 
winning  the  100  breaststroke 
(1:09.53).  the  100  butterfly 
(1: 03.50) ,  and  the  100  Individual 
Medley  (1:03.65).  Kathy  Kir- 
mayer  '86  qualified  for  the 
nationals  in  the  200  freestyle 
(1:59.153),  having alrealy quali- 
fied in  the  50  and  100  free  events. 
Katie  Anthony  '87  (2: 19.12  in  the 
200  back)  and  Myla  Jordan  '85 
(4:56.93  in  the  400  IM)  also 
passed  the  national  qualifying 
standard. 

Diver  Jennifer  Campbell  '8V 
qualified  in  the  one  meter 
optional  event  with  229. 70  points 
as  she  finished  second  to  her 
teammate  Emily  Parker  '86 
(238.35). 

The  Ephwomen  have  not  lost 
a  regular-season  dual-meet 
since  February  7, 1981  and  have 
now  won  25  in  a  row.  They 
defend  their  New  England  title 
on  February  24.  25,  and  26.  The 
men  host  Wesleyan  in  their  final 
regular-season  meet  before  the 
New  England  and  the  national 
championships. 


Track 


Wrestling 

by  Lee  Hatcher 

In  the  Little  Three  meet  this 
weekend,  the  Williams 
wrestlers  fell  to  Amherst  31-13, 
and  Weslyan  40-0  at  the  Cardi- 
nal gym  in   Middletown. 

However.the  meet  was  not 
without  some  noteworthy  per- 
formances for  the  Ephmen.  In 
what  Coach  Hal  Zendle  called  a 
"most  impressive"  match, 
freshman  Dan  MacDonnell  at 
177  lbs.  whipped  his  Amherst 
opponent  12-1.  MacDonnell 
racked  up  a  8-5  record  this  sea- 
son and  should  be  a  formidable 
opponent  in  the  upcoming  New 
England  tournament.  At  158 
lbs.,  co-captain  Jeff  May  '85 
decisively  outpointed  his 
Amherst  foe. 

The  upper  weights  also  had 
some  good  showings  against 
Amherst.  Sophmore  Peter  Daw- 
son, always  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  scored  a  6-3  victory  in 
the  heavyweight  division. 
David  Bicknell  '84  at  190  lbs. 
landed  another  win,  which 
should  provide  him  with  some 
momentum  in  preparing  for  the 
New  England  tournament. 

The  Williams  wrestlers  next 
compete  in  the  New  England 
Tournament  next  weekend. 


Continued  from  Page  10 
in  1:58.5  while  Tom  Pingree  '86 
ran  third.  In  the  1000 senior  Ben- 
nett Yort  took  fourth  which  was 
followed  up  by  a  second  place 
showing  in  the  3000  by  sopho- 
more John  Ellison. 

In  the  ensuing  one  mile  relay, 
the  Ephs  caught  on  fire  as  Leon, 
battling  for  first  place,  kept  hi.s 
man  to  the  outside  and  then, 
spurred  on  by  the  roar  of  the 


crowd,  pulled  away  with  just 
over  100  meters  to  go  as  Willi- 
ams turned  back  Amherst  to 
take  the  victory. 

Coach  Dick  Farley  com- 
mented after  the  meet,  "This 
was  a  good  day  for  the  team.  We 
were  strong  today  in  the  field 
events  and  that  gave  us  some- 
thing to  work  on . "  The  Ephs  will 
next  travel  to  Bates  where  they 
will  compete  in  New  England 
Division  Ill's  this  weekend. 
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Budw^eiser 

KING  OF  BEFRS 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WffiC 


This  week's  recipient  is  skier 
Colman  O'Connor  '85  who  fin- 
ished a  remarkable  third  in 
the  15-km  race  at  the  Dart- 
mouth W  inter  Carnival.  Col- 
man, this  Bud's  for  you! 
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THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Hockey 

Williams  5  Wesleyan  3 
Union  5  Williams  2 
Men's  Basketball 

Williams  74  Amherst  72 
WPI  95  Witliams  68 


Men's  Track 

Williams  75'/?.  Amherst  41. 
Trinity  35V2.  Wesleyan  23 

Swimming 

Williams  (Men's)  82,  Colgate  51 
Williams  (Women's)  97. 
Holyoke  58 


Men's  Squash 

Williams  8.  Army  1 
Trinity  5  Williams  4 

Women's  Basketball 

Amherst  49  Williams  43 
Holyoke  64  Williams  56 
Women's  Hockey 

Middlebury  5  Williams  0 


February  14,  1984 


The  Williams  Record 


Sports 


Ephwomen  outrun  all  rivals 
to  capture  Little  Three  crown 


by  Chris  Stearns 

In  a  big  showdown  between 
Little  Three  rivals  and  Trinity 
this  Saturday,  Williams  carried 
the  day  as  they  compiled  54 
points  to  Amherst's  46,  Wes- 
leyan's  35,  and  Trinity's  21.  Pac- 
ing the  Lady  Ephs  were  Lindsay 
Rockwood  '85,  Mary  Ellen  Mah- 
oney  '86,  and  Gail  Henderson 
'87,  who  combined  to  account 
for  31  of  those  54  points. 

Leading  off  was  Rockwood, 

who  cleared  5' V2"  for  first  in  the 

high  jump.  In  the  long  jump- 

freshman    Pam    Merrit    flew 


15'4»4"  for  second  while  Rock- 
wood captured  third  and  Maho- 
ney  grabbed  fourth.  In  the  shot 
Henderson  placed  second  with  a 
throw  of  31*1 1/2"  trailed  by  Mar- 
tha Nikitas  '86  in  fourth.  In  the 
triple  jump  Rockwood  and  Mah- 
oney  teamed  up  to  snare  second 
and  third.  In  the  shorter  dis- 
tances. Williams  increased 
their  lead  after  a  Mahoney  first 
in  the  55  meter  high  hurdles  with 
Rockwood  second.  The  Ephs 
captured  a  pair  of  seconds  as 
Merritt  cruised  to  second  in  the 
400  and  Lizzie  Maris  '87  just 
missed  winning  the  600  meter. 


Henderson  claimed  yet 
another  second  for  Williams 
with  a  7.8  in  the  55  meter  dash. 
In  the  800  freshman  Caroline 
Teer  ran  to  a  fourth  while  Lee 
Gwatkin  claimed  third  in  the 
1000. 

Although  losing  momentum, 
the  Ephs  regained  composure 
as  Henderson  won  the  200  and 
put  the  meet  safely  put  of  reach. 
In  the  most  exciting  race  of  the 
day,  mile  relay  anchor  Hender- 
son took  the  race  at  the  finish 
line  beating  out  her  Amherst 
opponent  by  inches.  The  wins 
raised  the  Ephs  record  to  6-5. 


Women  skiers  set  for  Carnival 


by  Mary  Keller 

The  women's  ski  team 
showed  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  their  performance  last 
weekend  at  the  Dartmouth  Win- 
ter Carnival.  They  have  built  up 
momentum  all  season  and  hope 
to  be  at  their  best  for  this  wee- 
kend's Carnival  at  Brodie. 

The  cross  country  individual 
race,  held  on  the  thin  snow 
cover  at  Hanover,  required 
intense  concentration  to  nego- 
tiate the  twisting  hills  and  var- 
ied terrain.  Sarah  Bates'85 
secured  the  first  spot  for  Willi- 
ams in  13th  place,  followed  by 
Karla  Miller   '85  in  25th,   an^ 


freshman  Thayer  ToUes  in  28th. 
On  Saturday,  coach  Robert 
Fisher  sent  Beth  Schmidt  '85  to 
tackle  the  "scramble"  or  first 
leg  of  the  relay,  followed  by 
Bates  and  anchored  by  Miller. 
The  team  skied  to  a  iXh  place 
under  dreary  and  threatening 
skies. 

The  Alpine  women,  support- 
ing their  Nordic  teammates  all 
the  way  from  Pico,  Vermont 
where  the  Alpine  events  were 
held,  skied  to  a  6th  place  in  the 
Giant  Slalom  on  Friday.  Des- 
pite a  rough  course  Donna  Mac- 
Donald  '87  finished  11th. 
followed  by  Kate  Knopp  '85  in 


16th,  and  Marcy  Rubinger  '85 
was  the  third  scorer  for  the 
team. 

The  Slalom,  although  ham- 
pered by  timing  difficulties,  soft 
snow,  and  rain,  pulled  the 
team's  standings  up.  MacDo- 
nald  skied  to  a  solid  sixth  place, 
again  followed  by  Knopp  in  11th 
and  Rubinger  in  19th. 

The  women's  team  is  getting 
ready  to  peak  for  their  home 
Carnival  which  will  feature 
some  of  the  finest  skiers  on  the 
East  Coast  as  the  Outing  Club 
hosts  the  Williams  College  Div- 
ision I  Carnival  at  Brodie  Moun- 
tain this  Fridav  and  Saturdav. 


(     Icewomen  fall  to  Panthers,  5-0 


by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  women's  hockey  team's 
winning  streak  was  halted  by 
Middlebury  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  Chapman  Rink.  The 
Panthers  wore  down  the  Ephs 
for  a  5-0  victory.  Coach  Dave 
O'Keeffe  '86  said  Middlebury's 
experience  was  the  key  as  they 
converted  on  plays  that  Willi- 
ams could  not. 

The  first  period  was  played 
evenly,  but  Middlebury  got  the 
only  goal  with  6:  35  left  to  go.  The 
puck  came  out  of  a  jam  in  the 
slot  to  Middlebury's  center  who 
fired  it  by  the  screened  goal- 
tender.  Williams  had  its  share 
of  chances  but  could  not  even 


the  score.  Laura  Ryan  '85  made 
several   nice  plays   that   were 
unfinished  by  her  mates. 
Panthers  Put  it  .Away 

Early  in  the  second  period, 
the  Panthers  scored  their 
second  goal  on  a  rebound  of  a 
shot  from  the  left  face-off  circle. 
Williams  then  controlled  play 
but  failed  to  tally  on  the  key 
opportunities.  Captains  Pam 
Briggs  '^  and  Jeanette  Hazel- 
ton  '85  were  both  denied  on  brea- 
kaways mid-way  through  the 
period. 

Middlebury  then  took  the  play 
to  Williams  for  the  remainder  of 
the  game.  The  Panthers  caught 
the  Ephs  changing  lines,  giving 


them  a  momentary  five  on  two 
advantage.  This  edge  resulted 
in  Middlebury's  third  goal 
before  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  Panthers  were  in  total 
command  throughout  the  third 
period,  but  the  Eph  defense 
played  well  to  keep  the  game  in 
hand.  Bobby  Klein  '86  and 
senior  tri-captain  Alice  Comis- 
key  kept  the  puck  away  from  the 
net  admirably  and  Goalie  Deb- 
bie Bernheimer  '86  turned  in 
another  fine  performance,  stop- 
ping twenty-one  shots  on  net. 

The  Ephs  next  home  game  is 
Saturday  afternoon  at  2:00 
against  Little  Three  rival 
Wesleyan. 


Hockey 


Continued  from  Page  10 

Potter  was  nailed  with  a  ten 
minute  misconduct  penalty 
while  defending  Finn  against  a 
Union  attacker.  The  penalty 
immediately  turned  the  flow  to 
Union  as  they  scored  twice 
within  thirty  seconds    to  pull 


away.  Williams  never  regained 
momentum,  and  Union  added 
another  goal  in  the  waning 
moments  to  make  the  final  5-2. 

Williams  travels  to  Hamilton 
today  in  an  ECAC  Division  II 
clash  in  hopes  of  duplicating  an 


early  season  win  over  the  Con- 
tenentals.  The  Ephs  are  still  in 
the  fight  for  post-season  compe- 
tition with  four  games  remain- 
ing and  are  optimistically 
remembering  last  year's  five- 
game  season-ending  winning 
streak. 


Jean  Hakmiller  '86  drives  for  a  layup  against  Mt.  Holyoke  in  Satur- 
day's 49-43  loss.  (Finnemore) 

Hoopsters  drop  sixth 
falling  to  Holyoke 


by  Mike  Best 

In  a  low  scoring  game  Satur- 
day night,  the  women's  basket- 
ball team  fell  to  Amherst,  49-43. 
The  loss  was  the  sixth  in  a  row 
for  the  Ephwomen. 

The  first  half  was  even  as  the 
Ephs  played  well  against  the 
taller  Lady  Jeffs.  Williams  was 
getting  the  ball  inside  and  even 
outrebounding   .Amherst   24-19, 
despite  the  height  disadvantage. 
The  Ephwomen  were  led  by 
Kay  Lackey  '85,  who  ended  up 
with    21    points    and    seven 
rebounds.  Also  helping  out  on 
the  boards  was  Jean  Hakmiller 
'86,  who  had  13  rebounds  to  go 
with  her  six  points. 

However,  the  Ephs  were 
plagued  by  turnovers  in  the 
second  half.  Their  offense 
stopped  producing  and.  to  make 
matters  worse,  point  guard 
Lynne  Jay  cobs  '85  fouled  out. 

Amherst,  boosted  by  forward 
Hali  Hammer's  20  points,  was 
able  to  pull  away  from  the  Eph- 
women and  establish  the  six- 
point  winning  margin.  In  so 
doing,  the  Lord  Jeffs  improved 
their  record  to  9-6  and  moved 
one  step  closer  to  the  Little 
Three  title. 

Loss  to  Holyoke 

On  Wednesday,  the  Ephs 
again  played  well  but  lost  to  a 
strong  Mount  Holyoke  team.  64- 
56.  The  game  was  characterized 
by  quick  Mount  Holyoke  scoring 
bursts  followed  bv  slow  Willi- 


ams comebacks.  Holyoke.  play- 
ing a  tough  full  court  press, 
came  up  with  a  few  steals  and 
convert  them  into  easy  baskets. 
When  the  Ephs  could  penetrate 
the  trap  they  used  their  good 
outside  shooting  to  pull  close. 
They  ended  up  shooting  .50  per- 
cent for  the  game. 

With  three  and  a  half  minutes 
remaining  in  the  first  half. 
Mount  Holyoke.  led  by  forward 
Valita  Fredland.  who  scored  20 
points,  had  built  up  an  eleven- 
point  lead.  But  the  Ephwomen 
began  a  rally  with  two  minutes 
left.  Playing  good  defense,  they 
managed  to  close  the  half  down 
by  only  31-26. 

'  Ephs  tie  game 

The  Williams  surge  continued 
into  the  second  half.  With  fifteen 
minutes  left  in  the  game,  the 
Ephs  tied  it  up  at  34.  The  teams 
traded  baskets  until  there  were 
five  and  a  half  minutes  left. 

At  that  point.  Holyoke  began 
to  build  up  its  final  advantage. 
Good  shooting  negated  fine  Eph 
defense,  and  a  fina'  effort  by 
Williams  was  too  late  to  bridge 
the  gap. 

High  scorer  for  the  Ephs  was 
Liz  Kellison  '87  with  16  points. 
Hakmiller  contributed  13,  all  in 
the  second  half,  and  pulled  down 
13  rebounds. 

The  Ephs'  record  is  now  4-8. 
They  play  Trinity  on  Wednes- 
day and  Wesleyan  on  Saturday, 
both  at  home. 


Men  skiers 
take  fourth 
in  carnival 


n 


by  Greg  Leeds 


The  men's  ski  team  finished 
fourth  overall  in  last  weekend's 
Dartmouth  Carnival,  combin- 
ing places  of  second  in  slaloin, 
third  ingiant  slalom,  and  fifth  in 
the  relay  and  15-kilometer 
races.  Dartmouth  was  the  vic- 
tor with  302  points,  followed  by 
University  of  Vermont  with  289 
and  Middlebury  with  266.  Willi- 
ams had  231  points. 

In  the  alpine  events.  Dart- 
mouth captured  firsts  in  tx)th 
slalom  and  (JS.  In  the  slalom. 
Dartmouth  had  84  points  and 
Williams  had  75.  followed  by 
Middlebury.  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  U\'M.  Co- 
captain  Crawford  Lyons  '84 
placed  second,  while  John  Pier 


'85  was  seventh,  and  Tim  Hill  '86 
was  tenth. 

Williams  finished  behind 
Dartmouth  and  UVM  in  the  GS 
with  Lyons'  12th-place  finish. 
Helge  Weiner  '87  was  at  14th. 
and  Chris  Eagon  '84  was  19th. 

O'Connor  races  to  third 

In  the  cross-country  events. 
Colman  O'Connor  '85  had  an 
outstanding  third  place  finish  in 
the  15-km  race.  The  top  finisher 
was  a  former  Norwegian 
.National  Team  meml)er.  while 
the  second-place  finisher  was 
formerly  on  the  Canadian 
.National  Team.  O'Connor  dis- 
played additional  effort  in  the 
final  ten  seconds,  when  he 
passed  Middlebury's  Mike  Gra- 
ham to  capture  third. 


Steve  Johansen  '84  placed 
24th  in  the  15-km.  and  Tim  Goss 
'85  was  30th.  The  relay  team  of 
O'Connor.  Johansen.  and  Ole 
Halvorsen  '87  managed  to  beat 
St.  Lawrence,  a  feat  Coach  Bud 
Fisher  called  "unusual".  Mid- 
dlebury won  the  relay,  followed 
by  UVM,  Dartmouth,  and  UNH. 
Fisher  said.  "(In  this  carnival) 
we  had  our  best  cross-country 
performance  this  year." 

Anticipating  the  Nationals 

Williams  now  has  four  spots 
virtually  secured  for  the  .Nation- 
als competition.  O'Connor  has 
qualified  in  the  15-km;  Lyons 
has  qualified  in  both  slalom  and 
GS  (With  an  almost-definite 
first-seed  in  slalom  i;   Pier  has 


also  qualified  in  both  alpine 
events;  and  Hill  has  effectively 
made  the  Nationals  in  slalom. 

Weiner  may  also  qualify  for 
the  Nationals  in  both  events, 
depending  on  his  performance 
in  the  remaining  two  carnivals. 
Martin  Magoun  '86  needs  one 
strong  finish  for  slalom  qualifi- 
cation, while  Eagon  needs 
approximately  a  top-ten  GS 
finish. 

In  a  Tri-State  GS  race  at  Jim- 
iny  Peak  Sunday.  Pier  won. 
Lyons  was  second,  and  Eagon 
was  third. 

The  team  is  optimistic  going 
into  the  Williams  carnival  this 
Friday  and  Saturday  to  be  held 
at  Brodie  Mountain. 
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Lord  Jeffs  look  to  drive  against  Williams'  defense  In  Saturday's  74-72  win  over  Amherst.       (Khakee) 

Hoopsters  win  thriller  over  Jeffs 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

It  was  something  that  they  had  never  done 
before.  The  seniors  on  Coach  Harry  Sheehy 's  bas- 
ketball team  had  never  before  beaten  Amherst  at 
home.  Never,  that  is,  until  Saturday  night,  when 
the  Ephs,  cheered  on  by  the  "sixth  man", 
defeated  the  Lord  Jeffs  74-72  in  a  thriller  at  Lasell. 

The  gym  was  packed  before  the  start  of  the 
game,  which  promised  to  be  an  even  match. 
Amherst (9-8)  boasted  the  nation's  leading  field 
goal  percentage  shooter  in  6-7  center  Jim  Cook 
who  had  converted  on  71%  of  his  shots  in  tallying 
his  13.4  points  per  game  average. 

Sheehy's  strategy  was  to  attempt  to  front  Cook 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  him  away  from  the  ball.  In 
so  doing,  though,  the  Ephs  also  had  to  be  aware  of 
Amherst's  Jack  Kiley,  whose  deadly  outside  shot 
was  as  potent  a  weapon  as  Cook's  inside  moves. 

Walsh  and  Pidoriano  lead  way 

Fired  up  by  the  crowd,  the  Ephs  raced  to  a  40-31 
halftime  lead  behind  the  dynamic  duo  of  back- 
court  mates  Tim  Walsh  '86  and  All- American  can- 
didate Art  Pidoriano  '84.  Pidoriano  pumped  in  12 
points  in  the  first  half,  while  Walsh,  hitting  from 
all  spots  on  the  court,  poured  in  16. 

Defensively,  centers  Dave  Krupski  '84  and 
John  McCarthy  '84  did  a  fine  job  on  Cook,  mus- 
cling him  away  from  the  bail  and  making  him 
work  for  every  basket. 

Amherst  bounced  back  in  the  second  half,  led 
by  the  play  of  Kiley,  Cook,  and  jet-quick  guard 
Bob  Weston.  With  2: 53  remaining  in  the  game,  the 
Lord  Jeffs  led  72-69.  From  that  point  on,  however, 
the  Eph  defense  tightened,  and  Amherst  did  not 
score  another  point  in  the  game. 

Forward  Mike  Meadows  '86  converted  a  layup 
on  a  fine  feed  pass  from  Krupski  to  make  the 
score  72-71  with  2:12  remaining.  Amherst  then 
missed  a  shot,  and  Cook  crawled  over  Pidoriano's 
back  going  for  the  rebound.  The  foul  was  Cook's 
fifth  personal,  and  sent  Pidoriano  to  the  line  for  a 
bonus.  He  calmly  sank  both  free  throws  to  give 
the  Ephs  a  73-72  lead  with  1: 39  left. 

Then,  Pidoriano  and  Krupski  combined  for  the 
defensive  play  of  the  game,  coming  up  with  a 
steal  from  a  Lord  Jeff.  Sheehy  quickly  called  time 


to  set  up  his  delay  offense.  After  the  timeout, 
however,  Russ  Howard  '84  could  not  inbound  the 
pass  from  the  sideline,  and  Amherst  regained 
possession. 

Jeff's  last  shot 

Amherst  quickly  took  a  shot,  but  it  went  awry, 
and  Howard  claimed  the  rebound.  With  15 
seconds  left,  he  was  fouled,  and  he  sank  one  free 
throw  to  give  the  Ephs  a  74-72  lead.  The  Lord  Jeffs 
brought  the  ball  down  the  court  for  one  final  shot. 
An  Amherst  guard  momentarily  fumbled  the  ball 
wasting  precious  seconds,  and  the  Lord  Jeffs 
were  forced  to  hurry  their  shot.  The  attempt 
missed,  and  Meadows  swatted  the  ball  to  half- 
court  as  time  expired. 

A  key  to  the  Amherst  scoring  drought  in  the 
final  minutes  was  the  absence  of  Cook  and  Wes- 
ton, who  fouled  out.  Weston,  the  team's  play- 
maker,  had  scored  12  points,  but  after  his 
departure,  the  Jeffs  lacked  direction. 

The  Ephmen  are  now  in  the  driver's  seat  of  the 
Little  Three  with  a  2-0  record.  Amherst  fell  to  1-1, 
while  Wesleyan  is  0-2.  Sheey  said, "I'm  just  so 
pleased  for  our  seniors,  they  really  deserved  this 
one."  He  noted,  though,  "If  we  had  made  our  free 
throws,  it  would  have  been  a  10  point  win. ..but  I'll 
take  this  one  any  way  I  can.  We  just  needed  a 
win." 

Sheehy  praised  the  play  of  Walsh,  who  for  var- 
ious stretches  in  the  game,  carried  the  team. 
Meadows  also  received  Sheehy's  complements 
for  his  excellent  rebounding. 

Fall  to  WPI 

In  other  action  over  the  week,  the  Ephs  were 
defeated  95-86  at  WPI.  Leading  scorers  in  that 
game  were  Pidoriano  with  26  points,  and  Walsh 
with  24. 

The  Ephs  play  at  home  tonight  against  RPI, 
and  then  again  on  Saturday  against  Wesleyan. 
Sheehy  said  about  the  crowd,  "The  sixth  man  has 
been  welcomed  back,  and  we  hope  to  see  ( him  ]  on 
Saturday  when  we  play  Wesleyan  for  the  Little 
Three  Championship." 


Hockey  beats  Wesleyan 
after  losing  to  Union 


by  Chris  Harned 

The  hockey  team  snapped  a 
three-week  long,  seven-game 
losing  streak  this  Saturday  with 
a  5-3  win  over  the  Wesleyan  Car- 
dinals, a  Division  III  Little 
Three  rival.  Earlier  in  the  week, 
the  squad  traveled  to  Union  to 
face  the  team  that  started  Willi- 
ams' mid-season  slump,  and  fell 
once  again,  5-2. 

Williams  upped  their  season 
record  to  7-10-1  with  the  home- 
ice  victory  over  the  Cardinals 
and  clinched  the  second  spot  in 
Little  Three  standings  behind 
Amherst. 

Center  Rich  Jackson  '8^ 
paced  the  Eph  scoring  effort 
with  two  unassisted  goals  and 
an  assist,  but  Wesleyan  goalie 
Dave  Blaner  emerged  as  the 
standout  in  the  contest,  racking 
up  45  saves  in  a  losing  effort. 
The  50  shot  output  by  the  Eph- 
men ranks  as  top  offensive 
effort  of  the  season,  and  the  5-3 
final  score  was  in  no  measure  an 
accurate  indication  of  Williams' 
virtually  total  domination  of  the 
Cardinals. 

Sophomore  David  Fritz  gave 
Williams  a  lead  they  would 
never  relinquish  just  42  seconds 
into  the  contest  when  he  picked 
up  freshman  Chris  Traggio's 
rebounded  shot  and  flipped  the 
puck  into  the  Wesleyan  net  from 
point-blank  range  for  his  third 
goal  of  the  season. 

Pounding  at  net 

Williams  continued  to  pound 
away  at  the  Wesleyan  net.  as 
they  got  off  20  shots  in  the  first 
twenty  minutes  of  the  game, 
while  Wesleyan  could  manage 
just  five  on  Dan  Finn  '84.  The 
second  of  those  twenty  shots 
entered  the  Wesleyan  net  in  the 
twelfth  minute  of  the  contest,  as 
Jackson  picked  up  his  first  goal 
when  he  intercepted  an  errant 
pass  in  the  Wesleyan  zone  and 
beat  the  Wesleyan  netminder 
one-on-one  to  the  upper  left 
corner. 

Williams  set  the  tone  for  the 
second  period  when  they  took 
advantage  of  an  early  Wesleyan 
penalty  to  mount  a  seven- 
minute-long  barrage  on  the 
Wesleyan  goalie,  and,  although 
the  team  failed  to  capitalize  on 
the  series,  the  offensive  display 
was  a  welcome  sight  to  the  team 
that  averages  just  three  goals  a 
game. 

The  Cardinals  narrowed  the 
margin  to  2-1  eight  minutes  into 
the  second   stanza  after  they 


finally  cleared  the  puck  from 
their  zone  and  took  the  offen- 
sively minded  Williams  defense 
by  surprise.  Wesleyan's  A.J. 
Salerno  got  his  first  of  two  goals 
in  the  game  when  he  beat  Finn 
from  just  outside  the  crease  in  a 
scramble  around  the  goal. 

Jackson  upped  the  Williams 
lead  to  3-1  with  his  eigth  goal  of 
the  season  when  he  banked  a 
centering  pass  from  behind  the 
Wesleyan  net  off  a  Cardinal 
defender  and  into  the  net. 

Constant  Williams  pressure 

The  Cardinals  refused  to 
buckle  under  persistent  Willi- 
ams pressure  and  Salerno  took 
advantage  of  a  Williams 
penalty  to  close  the  gap  to  3-2 
when  he  put  the  puck  into  the  top 
of  the  net  from  five  feet  out. 

The  Ephs  regained  a  two  goal 
advantage  in  the  final  minute  of 
the  period  when  defenseman 
Scot  Karmozyn  '86  passed  to 
assistant  captain  Greg  Pachus 
'84,  who  eleuded  two  Wesleyan 
defenders  and  slipped  the  puck 
under  Blaner's  pads. 

Wesleyan  closed  the  gap  to  4-3 
with  a  third  period  fluke  deflec- 
tion that  entered  the  goal  in  the 
midst  of  a  mass  of  sprawling 
Williams  and  Wesleyan  players 
in  front  of  the  net. 

The  Ephs,  who  fired  at  Blaner 
20  times  in  the  final  period,  were 
successful  just  once,  when  jun- 
ior Rich  Gallun  fed  sophomore 
Chris  Pappas  at  the  point,  and 
the  defenseman  scored  his  first 
Williams  goal  with  a  slap-shot 
into  the  upper  right  of  the  Cardi- 
nal net  to  close  the  scoring  at 
5-3. 

Loss  to  Union  5-Z 

Last  Tuesday,  Williams  fell 
behind  2-0  at  Union  in  first 
period  action,  but  rallied  to  knot 
the  contest  at  2-2  as  the  second 
period  ended.  The  game 
marked  the  return  of  goalie  Dan 
Finn,  who  was  used  lightly  over 
the  past  six  games  due  to  a 
severe  muscle  pull  in  his  right 
arm.  His  30  saves,  however, 
were  five  too  few. 

Williams  mounted  an  impres- 
sive second  period  offensive 
surge,  outshooting  the  Dutch- 
men 15-8,  and  juniors  Jeff  Pot- 
ter and  Brian  Rutledge  each 
found  the  net  once  to  tie  the 
score  at  2-2. 

Williams  continued  to  control 
the  action  in  the  third  jjeriod, 
until  the  seventh  minute,  when 

Continued  on  Page  9 


Squash  stands  at  18-2 

by  John  Schafer 

Suffering  their  second  straight  defeat,  the  men's  squash  team 
fell  to  Trinity  Wednesday  but  rebounded  to  beat  Army  Saturday 
8-1.  The  Ephs  are  fighting  with  Trinity  and  Navy  to  finish  in  the  top 
three  of  the  national  rankings  (behind  Harvard  and  Princeton) 
which  are  not  posted  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

After  losing  what  coach  Sean  Sloane  called  a  barnburner  to  the 
Bantams  5-4  and  trouncing  the  Cadets  at  West  Point,  the  Ephs 
stand  at  18-2.  They  are  still  very  much  in  the  running  for  that  third 
position  in  collegiate  squash.  Both  Trinity  and  Navy  have  lost 
three  times,  once  each  to  Princeton,  whom  the  Ephs  do  not  play. 
Navy  has  already  beaten  Trinity  and  lost  to  Williams,  and  all 
three  teams  vying  for  the  third  spot  have  fallen  to  Harvard. 

Because  all  three  squads  are  obviously  so  close,  the  decision 
may  come  down  to  a  tie-breaker  of  scores  against  common  oppo- 
nents. Army  was  one  such  opponent  as  the  Bantams  and  Midship 
men  will  play  the  Cadets  later  in  the  month.  The  8-1  trouncing  of 
Army  was,  therefore,  very  helpful  to  the  Eph  cause. 

Thoughout  this  week  of  play,  seniors  Cireg  Zaff  and  Tom  Harrity 
won  twice  to  make  them  each  19-1  on  the  year  and  strong  candi 
dates  to  receive  All- American  honors  again.  IMaying  number  five, 
lien  Thompson  '85  kept  his  undefeated  streak  rolling  at  18-0  by 

winning  twice. 

The  four  .seniors  will  play  their  last  home  match  next  Saturday 

against  Amherst 


Tracksters  run  over  Lord  Jeffs 
to  capture  Little  Three  crown 


by  Chris  Stearns 

This  past  Saturday  the  men's 
track  team  .sent  rivals  Amherst. 
Wesleyan.  and  Trinity  away  in 
bitter  defeat  as  they  racked  up 
75>/2  points  to  the  Lord  Jeffs'  41, 
the  Bantams'  351/2.  and  the  Car- 
dinals' 23.  Senior  Bernie  Krause 
and  sophomores  Will  Love  and 
CMark  Otley  led  the  way  for  the 
Ephs. 

Williams  pounced  on  the  lead 
in  the  opening  event  with 
Krau.se's  48*2 >4"  to.ss  of  the  35 
lb.  weight  which  earned  him  a 
first.  In  the  pole  vault,  senior 
John  Campbell  sprung  13  feet  to 
take  second  followed  by  newco- 
mer Otlcy  who  took  third.  Love 
then   bounded   for   a   jump   of 


20'6'/4"  to  capture  first  with 
Kendall  James  '84  in  third  and 
Andre  Lopez  '87  in  fourth.  By 
this  time  the  P^phs  were  up  21  to 
Amherst's  7.  Trinity's  5  and  the 
Cards*  nothing. 

Williams  continued  to  domi- 
nate the  field  events  behind  jun- 
ior Paul  Toland's  jump  of  6'6" 
for  second  and  senior  Tom 
Dougherty's  tie  for  third  which 
netted  him  IV2  points.  Krause 
and  Blanks  came  back  in  the 
shot  to  take  second  and  third 
while  in  the  triple  jump,  Lopez 
and  Love  were  th  ird  and  fourth 
respectively. 

Add  to  lead 

1  ne  .scene  then  shitted  to  the 
track  were  the  Kphs  continued 


to  add  to  their  lead.  In  the  1500 
senior  Brian  Angle  ran  a  4:08.2 
to  garner  third,  and  in  the  high 
hurdles,  James  and  Bernie  Lau 
'85  netted  second  and  third.  In  a 
close  finish  senior  co-captain 
Ted  Leon  was  second  at  the  wire 
in  51.1  in  the 400  trailed  by  senior 
Mark  Rice.  Running  the  500 
meters,  junior  Kevin  Jenkins 
left  in  his  wake  a  field  of  runners 
as  he  clocked  a  1:07.7. 

Sophomore  Clark  Otley  then 
returned  to  nail  down  his  first 
win  of  the  sea.son  in  the  55  meter 
dash  in  a  furious  6.5  seconds.  In 
the  800  no  one  could  catch  senior 
co-captain  Bo  i^arker  as  he  won 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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SAB  works  to  bring 
The  Clash  to  campus 


by  Becky  Conldin 
and  Martita  Weil 

The  rock  group  'The  Clash" 
may  perform  at  Williams  Col- 
lege this  spring  if  final  arrange- 
ments can  be  settled  In  the  next 
few  days.  The  College  Council 
on  Thursday  night  overwhelm- 
ingly agreed  to  provide  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Board  with  the 
$2000  it  needs  to  bid  competa- 
tively  for  the  group. 

Ed  Mitchell  '84,  head  of  the 
SAB's  Concert  Committee, 
appeared  before  the  Council 
and  explained  the  financial  and 
logistical  details  of  bringing 
The  Clash  to  Williamstown.  The 
concert  would  be  held  April  19 
or  20  in  the  Lansing  Chapman 
Hockey  Rink. 

Tentatively,  tickets  for  the 
concert  would  cost  $8  for  Willi- 
ams students  and  $10  for  outsid- 
ers. However,  the  SAB  has  had 
to  raise  its  bid  for  The  Clash, 
which  may  raise  ticket  prices 
significantly,  according  to  SAB 
chairman  Arunas  Gudaitis  '84. 

Competing  with  RPI 

"We're  competing  against 
RPI,"  Gudaitis  said,  noting  that 
RPI  sold  out  its  18,000  seat  hall 
when  The  Clash  played  there 
last  year.  He  explained  that 
since  the  group  got  a  flat  price 
and  a  percentage  of  the  sales,  it 
made  more  money  there  than  it 
could  at  Williams. 

"We're  bidding  as  high  as  we 
can,  chances  are  50-50,"  he  said. 
"We've  put  In  a  substantial  bid, 
that's  basically  all  it  is." 

Gudaitis  noted  that  the  SAB 
was  also  looking  at  the  British 
dance  band  Madness,  whose 
most  recent  hit  is  "Our  House," 
for  the  spring  concert. 

"We  have  to  have  big  acts  to 
fill  the  hockey  rink,"  he  said, 
noting  that  one  big  concert 
made  more  sense  than  several 
small  ones  throughout  the  year. 

Dancing  on  the  floor 

Gudaitis  explained  that  for 
this  concert,  which  would  be  the 
first  ever  to  be  held  in  Chapman 
rink,  the  current  stands  and 


bleachers  would  be  left  up  but 
no  seats  would  be  placed  on  the 
floor.  "The  floor  will  be  filled 
with  people  who  want  to  dance," 
he  said,  something  which  was 
not  allowed  at  Chapin  concerts. 

He  also  noted  that  the  SAB  has 
gotten  a  very  positive  response 
from  the  administraion  about 
the  concert.  "We  were  worried 
about  crowd  control,  but  [the 
administration]  said  it  wouldn't 
be  much  of  a  problem,"  he  said. 

In  addition.  Gudaitis  said  the 
SAB  may  allow  Williams  stu- 
dents to  reserve  tickets  for  the 
concert,  before  they  are  sold  off- 
campus.  Concert  Commitee 
chairman  Mitchell  said  he 
hopes  half  of  a  2000  person  sell- 
out crowd  will  come  from  on- 
campus  ticket  sales.  The 
Concert  Committee  also  plans 
to  publicize  the  concert  in  the 
five-college  area,  he  said. 

The  SAB  wants  to  start  a 
trend  of  success  with  the  Clash 
concert,  Mitchell  said.  "Hope- 
fully more  people  will  become 
involved  in  the  SAB,"  he  added. 
After  losing  money  on  the  Mar- 
shall Crenshaw  concert  in  the 
fall,  the  Concert  Committee  has 
decided  to  promote  one  big 
name  concert  each  year  instead 
of  numerous  small  concerts,  he 
said. 

Bacchus  will  appear 

In  other  College  Council  busi- 
ness, members  discussed  the 
crowd  behavior  at  the  Amherst- 

Willlams  hockey  game  last 
week,  during  which  students 
threw  tennis  balls  and  beer  cans 
on  the  ice.  The  Council  decided 
to  print  an  admonitory  letter  in 
the  Record  and  in  the  Daily 
Advisor  and  will  invite 
members  of  Club  Bacchus  to  the 
next  meeting  to  discuss  their 
possible  contribution  to  the 
crowd  disturbances. 

Council  president  Tom  Paper 
'84  said  that  although  he  was 
unsure  of  the  extent  of  Club  Bac- 
chus participation,  he  thought 
"the  people  who  are  responsible 
should  confront  the  community 
about  what  they  have  done." 


Survey  says 

Class  of  '87 

richer,  more 
conservative 

Registration  poll 
shows  freshmen 
want  business 
careers,  bigger 
families  and  dope 
left  illegal 


This  average  freshman,  strolling  through  the  Quad,  Is  wealthier 
and  more  conservative  than  his  counterpart  of  five  years  ago, 
according  to  a  Registration  survey.  He  probably  wants  to  be  a 
business  executive  and  have  a  large  family,  too.  (Glick) 


by  Benjamin  Duke 

Significantly  fewer  Williams  freshmen  are 
likely  to  discourage  large  families,  support  the 
legalization  of  marijuana  or  think  the  wealthy 
should  pay  higher  income  taxes  than  were  the 
freshmen  entering  five  years  ago,  according  to 
recently  released  results  of  the  Cooperative  Insti- 
tutiona!  Research  Program  questionnaire. 

In  addition,  more  than  half  of  this  year's  fresh- 
man parents  earn  over  $50,000  a  year  and  more 
than  half  of  the  freshmen  feel  no  concern  at>out 
financing  college. 

These  were  just  some  of  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey which  has  been  administered  to  the  freshman 
class  every  September  during  Regsitration  since 
1966. 

The  questionnaire  asks  students  to  respond  to  a 
variety  of  questions,  ranging  from  family  income 
to  personal  ambitions.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
freshman  class  must  complete  the  polls  for  the 
results  to  be  tabulated. 

Among  members  of  the  Class  of  1987  respond- 
ing, 41.1  percent  said  they  would  discourage  large 
families,  compared  with  65.1  percent  in  the  Class 
of  1982.  Only  23.6  percent  of  this  year's  freshmen 
agreed  that  marijuana  should  be  legalized,  a  dip 
of  nearly  40  percent  since  1978. 

In  addition,  nearly  six  percent  fewer  freshmen 
than  five  years  ago  agreed  that  the  wealthy 
should  pay  more  taxes,  although  there  was  little 
evidence  of  a  change  in  self-reported  political 
orientation  in  the  same  period. 

More  grad  degrees 

Some  marked  changes  have  occurred  over  the 
last  five  years  in  reported  incomes  and  in  dramat- 


ically higher  levels  of  education  among  freshmen 
parents  of  both  sexes.  Nearly  12  percent  more 
f  reshnnan  parents  hold  graduate  degrees  of  some 
kind,  including  61.5  percent  of  fathers  and  30per- 
cent  of  freshman  mothers. 

More  than  55  percent  of  this  year's  freshman 
class  reported  family  incomes  of  over  $50,000,  up 
from  34.4  percent  in  1978,  at  least  in  part  due  to 
high  inflation  until  last  year.  But  despite  soaring 
tuition  costs,  the  number  of  Williams  freshmen 
expressing  concern  al)out  financing  college  rose 
by  less  than  two  percent  over  the  same  period. 

Mirroring  such  changes  is  a  corresponding 
drop  in  the  number  of  freshman  parents  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $15,000,  declining  by  seven 
percent  In  five  years. 

"Squeezed  out" 

That  change,  Director  of  Admissions  Smith 
said,  has  caused  a  natural  reduction  in  the  size  of 
financial  aid  packages,  with  fewer  students  need- 
ing complete  aid. 

"I  think  we're  getting  squeezed  out  of  that 
market,"  Smith  said,  citing  the  decline  in  federal 
opportunity  programs  and  in  the  quality  of  urban 
schools  as  reasons  for  the  change.  He  said  that 
colleges  of  all  sizes  were  suffering  similar 
problems. 

This  year's  freshman  class  also  showed  a 
stronger  inclination  toward  business  careers 
than  in  the  past,  exceeding  the  figures  for  both  the 
Class  of  '82  and  for  other  "very  highly  selective" 
colleges  participating  in  the  survey. 

More  execs 

More  than  14  percent  of  freshman  listed  "busi- 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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10- 1  confronts  a  spectrum  of  problems 
in  an  attempt  to  counsel  and  inform 


Ten  to  One  volunteer  Adam  Pats  '85  provides  Information,  coun- 
sels and  chats  with  other  students  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m. 

and  1  a.m.  In  the  Chaplain's  office.  The  student-run  service  is  now 
one  month  old.  (Scheibe) 


by  Martita  Weil 
and  Margaret  Schumann 

Ten  to  One,  the  new  student- 
originated,  student-run  counsel- 
ing service,  is  now  a  month  old. 
Since  it  l)egan  serving  the  Willi- 
ams community,  is  has  handled 
both  informational  calls  and 
problem  calls,  dealing  with  top- 
ics ranging  from  local  phone 
numbers  and  movie  schedules 
to  the  more  serious  concerns  of 
Williams  students. 

Located  in  (though  not  offi- 
cially associated  with)  the  Cha- 
plain's Office  in  Baxter  Hall,  the 
peer  to  peer  listening,  informa 
tion  and  referral  service  was 
conceived  last  year  by  five 
membersof  theclassof '84:  Jim 
Foley,  Doris  Beyer,  Jamie 
King,  Heidi  Peterson  and  Emily 
Young. 

The   five  founders  felt   stu- 


dents needed  an  organization  to 
provide  information  about  both 
Williams  and  non-Williams 
activities  and  to  provide  sympa- 
thetic listeners  for  students  who 
wanted  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems or  just  chat. 

The  result,  Ten  to  One,  is  now 
open  seven  days  a  week  from  10 
p.m.  to  midnight  for  walk-ins, 
and  from  10  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  for 
phone  calls.  All  calls  and  visits 
are  strictly  confidential. 


Listening  skills 

Training  of  the  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  counselors 
l^egan  early  this  fall.  Discus- 
sions k)etween  Ten  to  One  coun- 
selors and  speakers  from  Help 
Line  and  comparable  organiza- 
tions at  schools  such  as  Wes- 
leyan  and  Princeton  placed 
emphasis  not  on  psychological 


counseling  but  on  empathetic 
listening  skills. 

The  service  receives  up  to  five 
calls  and  walk-in  visitors  a 
night,  and  a  few  more  on  wee- 
kends, according  to  its  counse- 
lors. "We're  just  there  to 
listen— just  getting  it  (the  prob- 
lem) out  is  what's  important," 
says  Jan  Pynchon  '85. 

HillSnellings  '84.  another  Ten 
to  One  counselor,  said  there  was 
a  real  mix  between  walk-ins  and 
calls,  and  Ijetween  academic 
and  extra-curricular  concerns. 
At  the  t>eglnning,  there  were 
more  walk-in  visitors,  he  said, 
but  Increased  publicity  has 
encouraged  phone  calls.  How- 
ever, David  Santis  '86  noted  that 
"people  walk  through  Baxter 
and  poke  their  head  in"  and  then 
stay  to  talk. 

(Jontinued  on  Page  10 
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Endorsements 

Because  of  their  experience  and  impressive  proposals,  the  Record 
endorses  Andrew  Cypiot  '85  and  Anza  Mammen  '86  for  College  Council 
President  and  Vice-President. 

In  the  past  two  years.  Cypiot  has  served  on  three  standing  committes 
of  the  Council  and  three  important  ad  hoc  committees.  Mammen  has 
served  on  the  Election  Committee  and  as  Freshman  Council  President. 

The  pair  have  many  innovative  and  well-researched  proposals  on 
issues  ranging  from  finals  schedules  to  student  input  in  administrative 
decisions.  Cypiot  and  Mammen  not  only  have  the  creativeness  to  come 
up  with  new  ideas,  but  also  the  determination  to  think  them  through. 

Cypiot  also  has  experience  with  other  college  committees,  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life,  which  will  be  important  for  coordi- 
nating campus  government  activities  if  the  new  Council  Constitution  is 
in  effect. 

Although  three  presidential  candidates  are  running  on  tickets 
(indeed,  all  the  vice-presidential  candidates  are  paired  upi.  there  is  no 
requirement  for  a  ticket.  The  existence  or  quality  of  a  running-mate 
should  not  influence  voters  from  choosing  candidates  they  feel  are  most 
qualified. 

•        •        • 

The  Constitution  revisions  also  merit  a  Record  endorsement.  The  ad 
hoc  Constitutional  Review  Committee  has  done  a  lot  of  work  and  their 
effort  deserves  a  vote— pro  or  con.  At  least  lOCX)  people  must  vote  for  the 
changes,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  these  revisions  die  because  of  a 
lack  of  voters. 

The  changes  will  strengthen  the  Council  leadership  by  streamlining 
the  power   of   the   officers.   Many   standing  committees— aparently 
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useless— will  be  eliminated,  replaced  by  temporary  ad  hoc  committees 
created  by  the  President.  The  President  and  Vice-President  will  be 
elected  on  a  ticket  to  insure  cohesiveness.  The  Council  will  be  able  to 
remove  Council-appointed  members  of  other  committees  with  a  three- 
fourths  vote. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  will  be  to  centralize  student  power  in  the 
College  Council.  The  "voice  of  the  students"  will  reside  largely  in  the 
council  officers. 

With  good  officers,  the  effect  will  be  a  stronger,  more  effective,  better 
student  voice.  With  bad  officers,  there  will  be  the  danger  of  poorly  used 
or  unused  power.  But  the  alternative  to  consolidated  power  is  none  at 
all— a  fragmented  student  voice  that  is  much  less  effective. 


LETTERS 


Social  Rejects 


To  the  editor: 

The  following  resolution  was  unanim- 
ously passed  by  the  Council  at  Thursday 
night's  meeting: 

•"As  spokesman  for  the  Student  Body, 
the  College  Council  would  like  to  express 
its  strong  disapproval  of  the  actions 
taken  b\  some  Williams  students  at  the 
recent  Williams-.Amherst  hockey  game. 
•Although  we  strongh  support  school 
spirit,  their  behavior  showed  not  only  a 
lack  of  self-respect,  but  also  a  lack  of 
sensitivity  and  respect  for  others  which 
we  feel  is  not  indicative  of  the  general 
Student  Body." 

Tom  Paper  '84 
College  Council  President 


Hockey 


To  the  editor: 

We  were  appalled  by  the  faculty  and 
alumni  letters  deploring  the  school  spirit 
the  Williams  fans  showed  during  the 
Williams-.Amherst  hockey  game.  We 
were  proud  to  call  ourselves  Williams 


College  studcni.s  as  our  tans  dtMiion- 
strated  time  and  time  again  just  hou' 
funn\  and  full  of  school  spirit  they  could 
be. 

We  think  that  the  people  who  wrote 
those  letters  were  stuffy  intellectuals 
who  have  absolutely  no  concept  of  team 
spirit  and  real  humor.  The  .Amherst  fools 
were  absolutel\-  no  match  for  us.  For 
every  pitiful  cheer  they  had.  we  had  one 
infinitely  better  and  funnier.  The\  had 
'scoreboard'"  and  we  had  '.Amherst 
sucks  ".  They  had  "L'.S.  News"  and  we 
had  -Amherst  sucks".  They  had  "?S'J- 
26.14-13  "  and  we  had  ".Amherst  sucks". 

But  as  if  our  brilliant  cheers  weren't 
enough  iwe  were  determined  to  pull  out 
all  the  stops  for  this  gamet  we  had  what 
was  probably  the  most  diabolically  hila- 
rioius  trick  ever  to  find  its  way  into  a 
hockey  rink,  ready  to  spring  at  just  the 
right  moment:  TENNIS  B.ALLS: 

We  really  just  couln't  stop  laughing 
when  first  we  saw  the  tennis  balls  on  the 
ice.  but  in  retrospect,  as  we  think  of  the 
majestic  arcs  they  took  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  it  all.  we  are  filled  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  in  our  school  as  witnesses 
to  such  an  event. 

What  reall>  added  to  our  already 
heightened   sense  of  pride  was  v^hen. 
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after  being  warned,  we  had  the  guts  and 
determination  to  do  it  again,  even  though 
the  resulting  penalty  left  us  two  men 
short  and  we  let  up  a  goal. 

.And  we  still  can't  forget  the  outrage- 
ous display  of  "wimpishness"  the 
.Amherst  fans  showed  as  the\  clapped  for 
our  injured  player  when  he  got  up.  We  of 
the  Williams  crowd  showed  them  what 
team  and  school  spirit  really  are  as  we 
j€^red  their  apparently  badl>  injured 
player  off  the  ice. 

We  are  sure  there  are  many  other 
examples  of  the  Williams  crowd's  vast 
superiority  to  .Amherst's  degenerate 
pack  of  dull-witted  moral  lepers.  The 
bottle  thrown  out  on  to  the  ice  by  our 
crowd  is  just  one  shining  example,  but  a 
list  of  the  Williams  fans"  triumphs  and 
the  Amherst  fans  atrocities  we  are  sure 
would  be  too  long  for  this  simple  letter. 

We  just  wanted  Williams"  over- 
inteikH?tual  band  of  humorless  faculty 
and  alumni  to  know  that  the  student  here 
have  school  spirit  in  spite  of  them.  We 
think  we  represent  the  majority  of  stu- 
dent opinion  in  applauding  the  actions  of 
the  fans  at  the  Williams-.Amherst  hockey 
game. 

Don  Murray   Hfi 
Thomas  kuntz  'S6 

Opinions 

To  the  editor: 

I  wonder  if  I  might  use  my  own  expe- 
rience for  a  minute  to  explain  why  I  dis- 
agree with  your  editorial  suggesting  that 
the  fraternity  disputes  of  our  sister  col- 
leges are  another  example  of  apathetic 
students  becoming  "voiceless". 

In  1954  I  arrived  as  a  Wiliams  fresh- 
man, partly  because  my  best  friend  was 
coming  here  and  partly  because,  in  those 
golden  days,  our  admissions  officer  had 
ended  our  joint  interview  by  announcing 
that  we  both  were  admitted.  Being  what 
you  would  now  call  a  "Geek  ".  1  was 
startled  to  see  a  fraternity  pledge 
required  to  wear  a  toilet  seat  around  his 
neck  the  first  week  of  classes.  As  I  inves- 
tigated further.  I  discovered  that  of  the 
fifteen  or  so  fraternities  i  I'd  have  to  look 


up  the  exact  number  i.  about  fi\e  were 
"top  of  the  line",  maybe  seven  were  solid 
second  choice,  and  the  remaining  few 
were  lucky  enough  to  get  enough  pledges 
to  meet  their  financial  needs.  In  those 
days  the  round  dining  hall  at  Baxter  had 
just  been  opened  as  the  "Garfield  Club"". 
a  place  where  the  motley  crew  of  non- 
fraternity  idealists  and  social  rejects 
could  get  something  to  eat.  There  were  of 
course  no  women,  but  also  few  Jews  or 
racial  minorities,  for  who  would  want  to 
come  to  a  social  system  where  you  ran 
the  risk  of  being  blackballed"?  I  left, 
never  dreaming  that  I  would  be  back 
later  to  serve  as  a  faculty  member  and  a 
"baby  Dean""— best  defined  as  a  ""mouse 
learning  to  be  a  rat""— while  President 
Sawyer  was  in  the  process  of  banning 
fraternities  at  Williams. 

Now  the  purpose  of  this  tale  is  NOT  to 
suggest  that  Williams  almost  lost  a  great 
guy.  or  even  to  remind  you  that,  even 
with  better  rules  of  inclusion  and  hazing. 
a  fraternity  system  has  just  as  many 
defects  tmore?i  as  our  present  mix  of 
choice  and  random  draw.  Rather  my 
point  is  that  when  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  Williams  College  choose  to 
end  thefraternity  system,  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  students  currently  in  res- 
idence were  well  known.  So  were  the 
opinions  of  a  highly  intelligent,  sensitive 
and  alienated  minority,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  faculty,  and  many 
concerned  alumni.  For  better  or  worse, 
the  sense  of  college  community  also 
included  thoughts  on  how  the  college 
could  attract  belter  students,  how  it 
could  nourish  diversity,  and  how  it  could 
live  up  to  standards  of  what  might  best 
be  called  a  sense  of  fair  play. 

If  lots  of  changes  came  in  the  1960's.  it 
was  because  powerful  forces  within  all 
these  elements  agreed  that  improve- 
ments could  be  made.  You  need  only 
read  what  past  issues  of  the  Record  used 
to  say  about  me— in  Cioihic  script  no 
less—  to  see  that  students,  then  as  now, 
often  felt  that  their  opinions  were  not 
being  fully  considered.  If  you  feel  frus- 
trated on  issues  such  as  dogs,  rock  con- 
certs and  row  house  dining,  then,  it  is  not 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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WAAC  and  student  activism:  dormant  or  dead? 


by  .Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Student  activism,  especially  support 
for  divestment,  may  have  died  a  quiet 
death  this  Winter  Study,  and  that  color- 
ful, dramatic  and  uncommon  spectacle, 
a  Cause  of  the  Year,  may  not  be  seen  at 
Williams  again.  Have  the  activists 
renounced  their  causes,  and  if  so.  what 
does  this  entail  for  similar  efforts  in  the 
future? 

I  think  the  tactics,  rhetoric  and  struc- 
ture of  past  student  movements  make  it 
unlikely  that  future  activism,  if  any,  will 
be  successful. 

This  Winter  Study  was  the  most 
uneventful  of  the  past  two  years.  In  pre- 
vious Januar\'s,  we  saw  the  Williams 
Anti-Apartheid  Coalition  attempt  unsuc- 
cessfully to  force  the  College  to  divest 
from  its  interests  in  companies  that  do 
business  in  South  Africa,  and  we  saw  the 
Williams  Alliance  against  Sexual 
Harassment  inspire  much  soul- 
searching  and  a  clarification  of  the  Col- 
lege's  guidelines  against  such 
harassment. 

This  January  the  College's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Shareholder  Responsibil- 
ity held  on  open  forum  to  discuss  its  vot- 
ing policies  on  shareholder  proxy  votes. 


The  issue  of  divestment  from  South 
Africa  still  remains,  and  the  position  that 
the  ACSR  has  settled  on  concerning  the 
College's  responsibility  as  an  investor 
has  little  in  it  to  satisfy  WAAC's  stated 
goals. 

Ca.He  by  ca.se  approach 
The  ACSR's  policy  is  to  review  com- 
panies in  the  College  portfolio  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  see  if  they  are 
complying  with  the  Sullivan  Principles, 
a  group  of  guidelines  that  stipulate  fair 
employment  practices  for  U.S.  busi- 
nesses of)erating  in  South  Africa. 

The  ACSR  also  reviews  companies  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  not  selling  weap- 
onry to  the  South  African  government. 
Although  none  of  the  companies  in  the 
portfolio  sells  weaponry,  they  sell  a  var- 
iety of  non-military  products  to  the 
government. 

Compare  this  to  some  of  WAAC's  rhe- 
toric last  spring.  Although  the  hunger 
strikers  specifically  demanded  divest- 
ment only  from  15  companies  which 
were  not  then  complying  with  the  Sulli- 
van Principles,  W.AAC  sought  eventually 
to  achieve  divestment  from  all  compan- 
ies operating  in  South  Africa,  even  Sulli- 
van compilers. 


Are  students  here  only  willing  to  express  themselves  if 
they  can  have  the  thrill  of  doing  so  in  a  confrontational 
and  hostile  atmosphere? 


Three  students  attended  and  the  issue  of 
South  .Africa  was  not  even  brought  up. 
Instead,  the  upcoming  proxies  dealt 
solely  with  nuclear  weapons 
manufacturers. 

One  of  the  three  students  there  was  the 
Record  reporter  covering  the  meeting, 
and  the  other  two  were  principal  organiz- 
ers of  the  disarmament  conference  spon- 
sored at  Williams  in  January. 

Class  conflict 

In  defense  of  all  the  students  who  did 
not  attend,  the  forum  was  held  the  night 
before  Winter  Study  classes  ended  and 
papers  were  due.  However,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  College  was  aware  of 
this  and  chose  the  date  accordingly.  The 
ACSR  had  no  reason  to  call  the  forum  in 
the  first  place  if  it  did  not  genuinely  want 
to  garner  student  opinion. 

Said  College  Vice-President  and  ACSR 
Secretar>'  William  Reed  last  week,  "we 
weren't  aware  of  the  conflict.  Students 
are  so  busy  all  the  time  that  it's  hard  to 
find  an  open  night." 

The  student  body  has  been  represented 
at  both  the  ACSR's  January  forum  and 
its  meetings  during  the  past  year  by  its 
two  elected  representatives,  Navjeet  Bal 
•&4  and  Susan  Reilly  *85.  Bal  is  spokes- 
person for  WAAC  and  Reilly  is  a 
member. 

But  where  was  the  rest  of  WAAC?  The 
forum  was  held  in  Griffin  Room  3;  one 
will  recall  that  last  Winter  Study  over  100 
people  jammed  into  the  Hopkins  Hall 
conference  room-a  room  one-tenth  the 
size  of  Griffin  3-for  a  showdown  with  the 
Trustee  Finance  Committee. 

It  is  amazing,  at  least  to  me,  that 
W.AAC's  interest  has  faded  so  quickly. 

Armhowzer 


W.AAC  spKDkespersons  said  that  the 
College's  investments  promoted  a  'race 
war,"  "killed  South  .Africans  "  and  were 
inconsistent  with  the  goals  and  values  of 
a  liberal  arts  institution.  Others  said  that 
""the  issue  will  not  die  until  apartheid 
does"  and  that  "we  will  use  tactics  to 
pressure  the  Trustees  in  the  future." 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
culminating  in  the  unattended  ACSR 
forum,  those  tactics  have  been  nonexist- 
ent. The  divestment  banner  has  been 
carried  exclusively  by  .ACSR  represen- 
tatives Bal  and  Reilly.  Both  favor  full 
divestment.  Both  have  said  the  existing 
review  process  goes  too  slowly  and  sides- 
teps the  basic  political  question  of 
whether  L'.S.  corporations  should  do  bus- 
iness in  South  Africa  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  have  seem- 
ingly retreated  from  this  position  and 
accepted  the  ACSR's  review  process,  if 
not  its  underlying  political  orientation. 
Both  have  said  that  their  opinionson  how 

much  a  company  should  deal  with  the 
South  African  government  were  differ- 
ent from  the  amount  that  the  .ACSR  found 
acceptable. 

"Nothing  radical  WAAC  can  do' 

"WAAC— and  I— still  agree  with  ever- 
ything we  said  last  year."  said  Reilly. 
"There's  no  way  the  Sullivan  Principles 
are  enough.  But  the  six  other  people  on 
the  committee  would  never  seriously 
consider  divestment  as  an  option. ..so  it's 
useless  for  me  to  keep  bringing  it  up  in 
our  meetings.  We  have  to  kind  of  play 
their  game,  and  push  it  as  far  as  we  can. 
There's  nothing  radical  W.AAC  can  do 
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this  year."  Reilly  said.  "It  doesn't  seem 
that  being  vocal  again  is  going  to  get  any- 
where. "  She  said  she  thinks  the  most 
effective  thing  students  could  do  now 
would  be  to  write  letters  directly  to  the 
Trustees  to  express  their  views. 

Reilly  said  she  thinks  WAAC  will  He 
low  for  another  two  or  three  years,  fol- 
lowing the  ACSR's  present  review  for- 
mat, and  then  actively  lobby  for 
divestment  once  again.  "WAAC  is  some- 
what defunct  right  now,"  she  said. 
"Things  go  in  cycles— we  got  a  lot 
further  last  year  than  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,"  she  said,  referring  to 
WAAC's  first  efforts  in  1977. 

It  seems  there's  .something  wrong 
when  only  two  students  are  left  to  lobby 
for  a  change  that,  only  last  year,  .scores 
of  students  vigorously  supported.  It 
rai.ses  a  question  as  to  whether  WAAC  or 
any  other  political  group  will  be  success- 
fully active  and  vocal  in  the  future  at 
Williams,  and  more  importantly, 
whether  they  will  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing anything. 

Students  for  the  most  part  here  seem 
reluctant  to  openly  support  political 
causes  without  extensive  justification. 
.And  the  College  also  usually  demands 
good  justification  before  allowing  stu- 
dent opinion  to  influence  or  change  its 
policies  or  procedures. 

Ongoing  activism  needed 

Thus  for  activism  to  be  successful  at 
Williams  it  must  be  responsible,  consist- 
ent and  ongoing.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  administration   has   an  interest   in 
delaying  a  response  when  students  rally 
for  changes   which  the  administration 
disagrees  with.  Students  did  force  the 
administration  to   make   some   kind  of 
response  during  the  1977  and  19H.i  divest- 
ment  movements  and  the  198'2  sexual 
harassment  issue,  but  the  administra- 
tions  resp>onses  stopped  short  of  what 
the  students  wanted. 

Specifically,  the  Williams  Alliance 
against  .Sexual  Harrassment  got  the  Col- 
lege to  publish  guidelines  against  .sexual 
harassment  in  the  Student  Handbook, 
but  then  W.ASH  quickly  dis.solved  during 
the  following  spring  term.  .No  doubt  peo- 
ple continued  to  be  upset  and  or  unin- 
formed about  the  issue,  and  sexual 
harassment  still  exists  at  Williams 
today,  but  somehow  the  issue  is  now  con- 
sidered irrelevant  by  the  former 
members  of  W.ASH. 

W.A.AC  succeeded  in  getting  the  stu- 
dent representatives  to  the  .ACSR  elected 
by  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  in  speed- 
ing up  the  review  process,  which  Reilly 
said  has  been  useful,  and  in  educating 
students  about  divestment  and  condi- 
tions in  South  .Africa. 

But  knowledge  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
action,  and  there  is  danger  in  settling  for 
small  concessions  and  forsaking  the 
larger  goal.  If  student  activism  con- 
tinues to  be  temporar\-  conflagrations 
instead  of  sustaincKl.  and  widespread. 
student  expression,  the  administration 
will  grow  ever  more  confident  that  such 
demonstrations  are  just  flashes  in  the 
pan  that  will  fade  away,  and  will  ignore 
the  few  vocal  students,  like  Bal  and 
Reillv.  that  remain. 
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Reilly  says  that  WAAC,  or  what  is  left 
of  it,  is  doing  all  it  can  right  now.  Maybe 
so,  but  the  .January  forum  was  a  chance 
for  other  students  to  help  her. 

Students  would  not  have  to  have  been 
wildly  active  but  could  have  taken  a  few 
hours  out  that  night  to  take  an  oppcjrtun- 
ity,  which  the  College  willingly  offered 
them,  to  express  their  continued  support 
of  divestment,  or  other  opinions,  con- 
cerning College  investment.  Are  stu- 
dents here  only  willing  to  express 
themselves  if  they  can  have  the  thrill  of 
doing  so  in  a  confrontational  and  hostile 
atmosphere? 

Pres.s  may  ignore  us 

.Students  also  have  to  be  cautious  about 
using  the  press  to  publicize  their  cau.ses. 
WAAC  and  WASH  mailed  press  releases 
to  regional  media  to  put  outside  pressure 
on  the  College  in  the  form  of  publicity. 
But  a  number  of  the  organizations,  par- 
ticularly television  crews,  felt  that  both 
WAAC  and  WASH  misrepresented  the 
situation  at  Williams  (in  terms  of 
numbers  of  students  involved  and.  in 
WASH'S  case,  whether  a  rape  had  actu- 
ally occurred  on  campus  i  in  order  to  get 
them  to  come. 

Thus  in  the  future  those  news  organiza- 
tions will  probably  be  more  hesitant 
about  covering  student  activism  here. 
Perhaps  this  will  force  students  desirous 
of  such  coverage  into  staging  publicity 
stunts  so  outrageous  that  the  camera 
crews  will  not  be  able  to  resist  coming. 
But  this  will  be  even  more  counterpro- 
ductive to  reasoned  debate  and  actual 
change  here. 

Student  groups  also  need  organization 
from  year  to  year  in  order  to  ensure  con- 
tinuity.    Otherwise,     the    groups    lose 
momentum  as  the  active  students  gradu- 
ate. This  seems  to  be  what  happened  in 
WAAC's  case.  Instead,  they  need  to  have 
regular  meetings,  otllcers  with  specific 
duties  ( such  as  organizing  letter-wrlUrvK 
campaigns  i  and  a  group  effort  from  yea r 
to  year. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
W.A.AC'S  positions,  I  think  activism  on 
nation  and  world  issues  is  worthy.  How- 
ever. I'm  more  concerned  with  the 
future  of  all  political  activism  here  at 
Williams.  To  that  end,  I  think  future  acti- 
vists will  be  more  successful  if  they  have 
less  ambitious  goals.  They  will  be  most 
successful  in  gaining  wide  student  and 
faculty  support  if  they  focus  on  issues  on 
which  the  College  community  as  a  whole 
can  form  a  broad  consensus. 

For  example,  students  grumble  about 
not  having  input  into  administration 
decisions  like  banning  rock  concerts  at 
Chapin  Hall,  banning  dogs,  limiting 
transfers,  etc..  etc..  but  students  as  a 
whole  should  be  able  to  work  diligently  to 
combat  changes  they  generally  disagree 
with.  Former  College  Council  President 
Freddie  Nathan  "83  did  this  in  rallying 
students  to  save  Winter  Study.  It  can  be 
done.  And  it  may  give  students  more  lev- 
erage in  more  politically-substantive 
College  decisions  in  the  future.  Concen 
trating  on  community  rather  than  global 
concerns  may  t>e  isolationistic,  but  at 
least  it's  realistic. 


by  Fish 
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Frosh  fined 
$50  for  theft 

The  four  freshmen  arrested 
last  Saturday  for  stealing  a  keg 
from  a  college  party  appeared 
in  Northern  Berkshire  District 
Court  Wednesday  and  were 
assessed  $50  apiece  for  court 
costs,  according  to  William- 
stown  Police. 

The  four  "submitted  to  the 
facts"  of  the  case  for  the  charge 
of  minors  transporting  alcohol, 
police  said,  meaning  they 
agreed  to  let  the  judge  decide 
simply  on  the  basis  of  police  evi- 
dence in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
lighter  punishment.  The  other 
original  charge,  larceny,  was 
dropped. 

In  addition  to  the  $.50 fines,  the 
four  were  placed  on  informal 
probation  for  three  months, 
police  said.  If  the  students  get 
into  any  more  trouble,  their 
cases  may  be  reopened,  other 
wise  the  court  will  dismiss  them 
in  three  months  and  the  four  will 
not  have  a  police  record. 

The  freshmen  involved  were 
Gregory  Keller.  Barrett  Brown. 
William  Graham  and  Ajata 
Mediratta. 

Butler  fund 
hits  $5,000 

The  Dennis  Butler  Rehabilita- 
tion Fund.  t>egun  three  weeks 
ago  to  help  pay  the  medical  bills 
of  Dennis  Butler  '^  ^'ho  was 
paralyzed  by  a  skiing  accident, 
has  garnered  more  than  $5,000 
so  far.  according  to  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor. 

More  than  250  people  have 
contributed,  he  said,  and 
upcoming  fund  raising  events 
are  being  planned  by  the 
National  Ski  Patrol  and  the 
Faculty  Club.  In  addition,  part 
of  the  money  raised  during  the 
annual  24-hour  relay  race  will 
go  to  the  Butler  Fund. 

OConnor  noted  that  the  fund 
had  now  reached  more  than  half 


of  its  $10,000  goal.  Over  $2,000 
was  received  in  the  last  week 
alone.  O'Connor  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  College  use 
$10.0(X)  to  purchase  for  Butler  a 
new  ultra-modern  wheelchair 
capable  of  t)eing  operated  by  a 
parapalegic. 

Butler  remains  in  the  inten- 
sive care  unit  of  the  Cieorgetown 
University  Hospital  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  He  is  still  on  a  respira- 
tor but  his  breathing  is 
improving.  O'Connor  said. 

In  addition,  he  is  able  to  eat 
some  solid  food  and  to  talk  with 
the  aid  of  a  mechanical  device. 
He  spends  a  good  deal  of  time 
watching  television.  O'Connor 
said,  and  listening  to  tapes 
which  have  been  sent  to  him  by 
friends  at  Williams. 

O'Connor  added  that  contri- 
butions to  the  Dennis  Butler 
Rehabilition  Fund  are  being 
accepted  in  the  Dean's  Office  or 
S.U.  Box  3291. 

Alumni  gifts 
best  in  nation 

Williams  College's  record- 
setting  1983  Alumni  Fund  total 
of  $2,688,751  has  maintained  the 
College's  postion  as  a  leader  in 
annual  giving  among  colleges 
and  universities,  the  Alumni 
Office  reported.  The  four-month 
campaign  ended  Jan  31. 

The  nearly  $340,000.  or  14  per- 
cent, increase  over  last  year's 
totals  is  largely  attributed  to  a 
competition  between  the  reun- 
ion classes  of  1944  and  1954.  The 
class  of  '54  contributed  $183,833 
to  top  the  class  of  '44's  $176,614. 

Both  gifts  broke  the  record  for 
single  class  giving  in  the  .Alumni 
Fund  campaign  which  was  set 
last  year  at  $120,000  by  the  class 
of  '53.  according  to  Director  of 
Alumni  Giving  Robert  Behr  '55. 

The  class  of  '44  set  a  new 
standard  of  participation  with 
97.5  percent,  and  the  class  of  "41 
finished  second  with  95.6  per- 
cent. The  total  1983  participa- 
tion of  65.6  percent  kept 
Williams  in  the  lead  in  alumni 


participation  among  colleges 
and  universities  which  solicit  all 
alumni. 

"Once  again  the  Alumni  Fund 
has  met  at  least  ten  percent  of 
the  College's  operating 
expenses.  "  said  Behr.  'When 
almost  two-thirds  of  those  who 
earned  even  one  credit  at  Willi 
ams  will  respond  to  its  annual 
appeal,  you  know  that  we  have  a 
very  special  institution." 

Classes  that  have  been  out 
more  than  50  years,  the  "Old 
Guard."  also  collected  a  record 
total  of  $258,695.  and  three 
classes.  1918.  1919  and  1924.  had 
100  percent  participation. 


Survey:  58% 
of  students 
cannot  vote 


As  part  of  its  overall  voter 
registration  drive,  the  Williams 
College  Young  Democrats 
recently  conducted  a  poll  to  dis- 
cover how  many  students  are 
registered  to  vote.  Out  of  more 
than  150  students  surveyed,  only 
58  percent  were  registered. 

Of  eligible  voters.  60  percent 
of  seniors  were  registered.  61 
percent  of  juniors  and  sopho- 
mores and  53  percent  of  the 
freshmen.  Of  those.  42  percent 
were  registered  Democrats.  22 
percent  Republican  and  35  per- 
cent Indepentdant. 

Young  Democrats  president 
Daniel  Peris  '86  said  the  poll 
showed  the  need  to  continue  the 
group's  recently-started  regis- 
tration drive.  At  a  Baxter  Hall 
registration  session  Feb.  13. 
more  than  170  people  either  reg- 
istered or  sent  postcards  to 
state  officials  requesting  regis- 
tration materials. 

Peris  said  the  voter  drive 
would  now  focus  on  getting  stu- 
dents absentee  ballots  and  on 
continuing  to  register  students 
by  mail. 

Peris  added  that  the  reason 
that  nearly  half  of  the  eligible 
students  are  unregistered  is  a 
combination  of  student  apathy 
and  the  difficulty  involved  in 
registering  by  mail  in  a  differ- 
ent state. 

The  College  Young  Demo- 
crats hope  to  heighten  political 


awareness  by  registering  stu 
dents  and  informing  them  about 
the  presidential  candidates 
through  information  tables  and 
a  forum  of  candidates'  official 
representatives  later  this 
spring. 

Two  profs  get 
NEH  dollars 

Associate  Professors  Richard 
Krouse  and  James  Wood  have 
received  fellow-snips  for  the 
1984-85  academic  year  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  Both  Krouse.  of  the 
Political  Science  department, 
and  Wood,  of  the  History  depart- 
ment, have  previously  been 
awarded  NEH  grants. 

Krouse  will  use  his  grant  to 
compare  and  contrast  selected 
topics  in  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical theories  of  Karl  Marx  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  two  theories  are 
not  as  philosophically  divergent 
as  commonly  supposed.  Krouse 
has  been  teaching  at  Williams 
since  1975.  In  1980  he  received  a 
summer  research  grant  from 
the  NEH  to  explore  the  concepts 
of  marriage,  divorce,  and  fam- 
ily in  the  social  and  political 
ideas  of  Marx  and  Mill. 


WIXTER  CARNIVAL 


History    Associate    Professor 
James  B.  Wood 

Wood  will  use  his  grant  to 
examine  the  impact  of  the  Wars 
of  Religion  on  French  Society 
during  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  centur> .  The  research  will 
contribute  not  only  to  the  social 
histor>'  of  16th  centur\  France, 
but  also  to  a  new  field,  the  socio- 
economic history  of  war  and  col- 
lective violence. 

Wood  came  to  Williams  in 
1973.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Nobility  of  the  Election  of 
Bayeux.  1463-1666.  Social  Conti- 
nuity and  Change."  as  well  as 


Political    Science    Associate 
Professor  Richard  W.  Krouse 

numerous  articles  and  pa{)ers 
on  French  social  history. 

Conferences 
get  new  head 

Judith  M.  Grinnell  has  been 
named  the  new  Director  of  Con- 
ferences at  Williams.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Williamstown 
School  Committee  and  recent 
graduate  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government 
at  Harvard  University. 

In  her  new  position.  Grinnell 
will  oversee  approximately  20 
summer  conference  and  some 
special  activites  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  including  the  Willi- 
amstown Theatre  Festival,  the 
annual  Massachusetts  Teacher 
Association  convention,  the  Wil- 
liams College  Executive  Pro- 
gram, Elderhostel  and  the  New- 
England  School  of  Banking 
conference. 

Before  attending  graduate 
school  in  public  administration, 
Grinnell  worked  from  1978-81  as 
the  Assistant  Director  for 
Adminstration  at  the  Northern 
Berkshire  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation. A  16-year  resident  of 
Williamstown.  she  has  t>een  an 
active  leader  in  community 
affairs  from  the  start. 

She  organized  the  first  fund 
drive  for  regional  public  televi- 
sion, was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Williamstown  Day  Care 
Center  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Williamstown  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

She  is  currently  serxing  the 
final  year  of  a  three  year  term 
on  the  Williamstown  School 
Committee.  She  has  decided 
against  running  again  and  is 
campaigning  for  election  to  the 
Mt.  Greylock  Regional  High 
School  Committee. 


Week-old  Math  Workshop  has 
high  hopes  but  slow  beginnings 


by  Stuart  Smith 

A  new  mathematics  work- 
shop, modeled  on  the  popular 
Writing  Workshop,  opened  on 
campus  last  Sunday  in  Room 
107  of  Bronfman.  Staffed  by 
experienced  student  tutors,  and 
administered  by  Visiting  Lec- 
turer Jean  Durfee  of  the  Math 
Department,  the  workshop  is 
intended  to  "help  students  who 
are  having  difficulty  under- 
standing basic  mathematical 
ideas  as  they  are  applied  in  the 
various  disciplines."  Durfee 
said. 

The  workshop  will  be  open 
Sunday  afternoons  from  2-5 
p.m.  and  Sunday-Thursday 
evenings  from  7-10  p.m.  Durfee 
will  also  be  available  from  2-5 
p.m.  Tuesday  afternoon  in  her 
office. 

The  initiative  for  the  Math 
Workshop  came  from  the 
Dean's  Office,  according  to 
Durfee.  "The  Writing  Workshop 
was  such  a  success,  "  she  said. 


"that  they  thought  a  similar  ser- 
vice might  be  useful  in  Mathe- 
matics." Durfee  noted  that 
math  workshops  are  also  run  at 
other  colleges  such  as  Smith 
and  Wesleyan. 

Review  sessions  possible 

Students  can  come  to  the 
Workshop  with  mathematical 
problems  they  have  encoun- 
tered in  any  course.  Durfee 
emphasized.  "If  there  is  a  con- 
cept which  they  don't  under- 
stand, well  try  to  figure  out 
their  difficulty  and  clear  it 
up.  "she  said.  Durfee  added  that 
she  hopes  teachers  will  inform 
the  Workshop  in  advance  of  top- 
ics they  will  be  covering,  so  that 
review  sessions  can  be 
scheduled. 

"The  Workshop  is  in  the 
experimental  stage  right  now", 
she  said,  "and  we  may  staff  dif- 
ferently later  on  depending  on 
the  t>pe  of  response  we  get." 

Most  of  the  current  student 


tutors  are  double  majors  in 
Math  and  some  other  subject. 
Durfee  added.  "Because  of  the 
variety  of  subject  matter  they 
have  to  cover  I  think  they  have 
to  be  a  little  more  versatile  than 
other  tutors',  she  noted. 

"No  response  so  far" 

Response  during  the  first 
week  of  the  Workshops  opera- 
tion has  not  been  good.  Durfee 
said.  "There's  really  been  no 
response  so  far.  People  don't 
know  much  atx)ut  it.  and  as  it's 
early  in  the  term  its  unlikely 
people  have  run  into  much  diffi 
culty  yet   " 

Still.  Durfee  thinks  the  work 
shop  offers  an  important  ser- 
vice. "Many  times  I  see 
students  who  need  some 
mathematical  background 
because  they  have  forgotten 
concepts  or  have  had  poor  prep- 
aration. "  she  noted.  "There's  a 
lot  more  that  could  be  done,  but 
this  is  a  beginning." 


Photos  by: 
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The  Frolic  in  Review 
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Snow 
or  no  snow,  Winter  Carnival  '84 
was  a  huge,   muddy  success. 
From  the  opening  throw  of  the 
first  ski  by  Professor  Bill  Moo- 
maw  to  the  house  parties,  eve- 
ryone had  a  balmy  blast.  The 
Trike  race  started  out  Day  Two 
(below).  The  guys  who  entered 
this    trIke    said    it    had    three 
wheels.  Uh  huh.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  how  one  guy  talked 
the  other  six   into  letting  him 
ride.  At  right,  the  ever-popular 
banana-eating    contest.    Rob 
Coakley  '86  had  the  right  idea, 
but  hey,  Skavs,  that's  a  micro- 
phone, not  a  banana!  We  did 
have    another    picture   of   the 
bananas  but,  uh,  we  decided  to 
hold  off  on  that  one.  (Shame  on 
you.  Ted.) 


Instead  of  a 
cross-country  ski  race,  we  had  an  obstacle 
course  this  time.  Nice  snow.  Anyway,  the  obsta- 
cles involved  twirlling  around  baseball  bats 
(above),  a  couple  of  Tonka  Trucks,  and  some 
eggs  that  didn  t  make  out  so  well.  Oh  yeah, 
hurdles— more  people  ran  through  them  than 
over,  anyway.  There  was  enough  snow  left  for 
Morgan  to  make  a  sculpture,  but  few  others  tried. 
The  meltedl  snow,  however,  turned  the  tug-of- 
war  into  the  Mud  Bowl.  These  guys  (below  left) 
gave  it  their  All.  but  had  to  wash  It  out  with  Tide 
(ouch).  All  things  considered,  though,  events 
went  well  and  the  84  (End  of)  Winter  Carnival  will 
be  totally  (if  barely)  remembered.  After  all.  the 
object  is  to  have  a  good  time.  Right,  guys?  Right. 


Tutor  Jenny  Quinn  85.  left,  helps  students  with  their  math  prob- 
lems at  the  newly-opened  Math  Worksnop.  modelled  on  the 
already  popular  Writing  Workshop.  (Khakee i 
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This  year  Williams  has  lacked  what 
past  years  have  had:  many  major 
issues.  There  has  always  been  some  big 
issue  around  which  one  could  center  his 
platform;  yet,  1983-84  has  been  rela- 
tively quiet. 

This  year,  I  have  witnessed  an  effi- 
cient Council.  Issues  would  appear  and 
be  quickly  disscussed  and  then  dealt 
with.  I  have  but  one  complaint.  Our  stu- 
dent body  has  little  if  any  voice  in  admi- 
nistrative decisions.  A  good  step  was 
made  this  year  by  having  student  fa- 
culty dinners  at  the  Log.  1  would  like  to 

see  this  idea  taken  many  steps  further; 

we  must  have  an  active  student  input 

info  this  school. 

There  are  several  issues  needing 
investigation.  Steps  have  been  taken  this 
year  to  study  topics  such  as  the  Gargoyle 
Society  and  J. A.  selection.  Both  have 
stirred  interest;  the  College  Council 
should  complete  comprehensive  reviews 
of  both  issues.  These  like  other  issues, 
should  be  investigated  thoroughly  and 
honestly. 

I  have  sat  on  the  Council  for  one  year. 
In  this  year,  I  have  learned  of  ail  the 
various  committees  and  processes.  I  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Review  Committee.  A  viable  new  docu- 
ment is  now  in  existence  and  with  hope 
will  be  voted  in  by  the  student  body.  This 
streamlined  document  will  be  the  key  to 
an  even  more  efficiently  run  Council. 

As  President  fo  the  Purple  Key  Society 
for  two  years  and  as  Editor-in-Chief  of 
the  (fulivlnwnsian,  I  have  gained  valu- 
able insights  into  and  experience  with 
group  leadership.  As  Editor  of  the  Daily 
Advisitr,  I  have  seen  an  insignificant 
piece  of  paper  grow  in  a  very  short  time 
to  a  fairly  well  read  daily  publication.  I 
do  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  channel 
this  experience  into  the  College  Council. 
As  in  the  past.  I  have  the  desire  to  see 
change  and  progress.  As  President,  I 
would  be  able  to  take  my  incentive  and 
form   a   strong   and   cohesive  College 
Council. 


I  think  College  Council  is  an  important 
part  of  anv  College  Community.  Our  Col- 
lege Council  may  at  times  seem  unpro- 
ductive  or   inactive,    but   actually   the 
Council    has    many    responsibilities. 
Besides    handling    the    budget    and 
appointing  members  to  the  various  com- 
mittees on  campus,  t  he  council  serves  as 
a  governing  or  overseeing  body  on  cam- 
pus. 1  think  this  is  an  important  responsi- 
bility and   I'd   like  to  see  the  council 
become  more  visible  on  campus  and  to 
aproach   the  overseeing  responsibility 
more  diligently.  I  don't  mean  for  council 
10  butt  in  or  try  for  more  power,  but  to 
open  communications  so  all  organiza- 
tions on  campus  can  be  "in  touch"  with 
each  other  and  the  student  body.  That's 
College  Council's  purpo.se.  to  serve  as  a 
liason  between  the  students  and  the  rest 
of  the  campus.  If  electt^d  President,  this, 
the  above,  is  the  philosophy  I'd  bring 
with  me. 


The  council  has  done  a  good  job  this 
year.  I  have  no  reservations  about  it's 
decisions  or  actions  but  only  want  to  add 
to  them.  The  proposed  changes  to  the 
constitution  are  a  good  indication  of  how 
this  year's  council  has  tried  to  make  Col- 
lege Council  more  active  or  even  more 
useful  to  the  college.  I  want  to  continue 
that  philosophy  so  that  more  of  the  stu- 
dent body  will  know  who's  on  the  council, 
what  it  does,  and  how  it  works.  I  would 
like  to  .see  more  student  interest  and 
input  in  the  council.  This  has  to  begin  by 
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more  participation  m  the  elections. 
These  elections  aren't  only  important 
becau.se  of  the  elected  positions  but  also 
because  the  ballot  will  contain  a  referen- 
dum for  the  ratification  of  the  new  consti- 
tutional changes. 

People  may  point  out  or  wonder  about 
my  experience  with  College  Council.  I 
don't  have  much  experience  with  College 
Council  itself  but  as  far  as  leading  peo- 
ple, making  decisions,  working  with  peo- 
ple, and  being  involved  in  a  governing 
process  I  feel  that  I  am  more  than  capa- 
ble. My  most  obvious  experience  is  as  a 
JA  and  as  president  of  this  year's  JA's. 
All  of  candidates  in  this  year's  election 
are  good  candidates  in  my  opinion.  But  I 
feel  that  myself,  Sridhar  Ramaswamy 
and  Wendy  Webster  are  the  best  candi- 
dates for  the  offices  of  President  \Mce 
President  and  Secretary  respectively.  I 
have  worked  with  the  other  two  candi- 
dates I  mentioned  and  I  think  they  are 
responsible  and  competent.  I  want  to 
repeat  that  I  think  College  Council  can  be 
improved.  Mainly  by  more  visibility  and 
increased  student  participation.  I  hope 
all  students  take  the  time  to  vote  in  the 
election.  Thank  you. 


Sridhar 
Ramaswany 

rather  than  an  "unusea  one,  and  in  fact 
will  be  presented  for  student  ratification 
during  the  upcoming  elections. 

Were  I  to  be  elected,  my  goals  for  next 
year  would  be  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. First,  I  am  anxious  to  continue  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration, 
which  is  trying  to  make  the  College  Coun- 
cil the  "hub"  of  college  government. 
Also,  since  next  year  will  be  a  test  for  the 
improved  constitution,  it  is  important 
that  it  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse 
like  the  previous  one.  Finally,  since  the 
College  Council  is  a  popularly  elected 
body,  there  is  no  reason  that  students 
shouldn't  know  what  it  does.  Therefore, 
making  it  a  more  visible  and  accessible 
organization  would  be  a  major  goal. 

Lastly,  if  elected,  I  would  do  my  best  to 
fulfill  my  duties  with  any  one  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates,  all  of  whom  I'm  sure 
are  competent  and  interested.  But  due  to 
similar  ideas  and  goals,  I  feel  that  I 
would  be  most  effective  at  the  job  if  I  held 
office  with  Shannon  McKeen,  '85,  and 
Wendy  Webster,  '85,  who  are  running  for 
president  and  secretary  respectively. 

College  Council  elections  will  be  held  next 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  all  din- 
ing halls.  These  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  wil  participate  in  a  forum  at 
7:00  p.m.  Friday  in  Brooks- Rogers.  The 
Record  received  no  statements  from  potential 
candidates  for  Treasurer. 


I,  Sridhar  Ramaswamy,  would  like  to 
use  this  opportunity  to  announce  my  can- 
didacy for  vice-president  of  the  College 
Council.  I  am  very  interested  in  student 
government  here  at  Williams  and  feel 
that  I  could  be  an  effective  and  influen- 
tial voice  of  the  student  body  were  I  to  be 
elected.  In  terms  of  my  experience  with 
student  government  here  at  Williams,  I 
have  served  as  one  of  the  five  freshmen 
representatives  to  the  College  Council 
this  past  year,  and  on  a  smaller  scale, 
have  also  acted  as  my  entry  intramural 
manager.  Further,  during  my  term  on 
the  College  Council,  one  of  my  most 
important  jobs  was  serving  on  the  Con- 
stitutional sub-committee.  This  commit- 
tee made  the  constitution  of  the  student 
government    a    "Wcrking"    document 


The  major  purpose  of  the  College 
Council  is  to  consolidate  student  opin'on 
and  to  bring  about  change  on  behalf  o[ 
the  student  body.  Effective  action 
requires  a  president  with  three  essential 
qualities,  and  they  are  the  qualities 
which  the  president  must  have,  and  they 
are  the  qualities  which  distinguish  me 
from  the  other  candidates. 

On  the  College  Council,  I  am  the  only 
student  to  serve  on  the  three  str<n(  ing 
committees;  these  cover  each  ai-  e  of 
the  Council's  explicit  functions: 

Finance  Committee— Allocates  Stu- 
dent Activities  Tax 

Elections  Committee— Oversees  the 
election  and  appointment  of  students  to 
student/faculty  committees 

Campus  Review  Committee— Works 
to  keep  t  he  Council  informed  of  the  devel- 
opments on  S  F  committees  and  the  col- 
lege as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  I  have  served  on  all  the 
major  ad  hoc  committees  during  the  past 
year:  Constitutional  Review,  Newslet- 
ter, and  Gargoyle. 

In  order  to  implement  College  Council 
policies,  the  president  must  be  familiar 
with  other  colleges  committess,  such  as 
CUL  and  CEP,  as  well  as  with  college 
administrators.  The  president  must 
know  which  campus  committees  deter- 
mine which  policies  as  requested  by  the 
student  body.  On  this  issue,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  two  years  I've  served 
on  College  Council  and  my  present  term 
on  the  CUL,  the  single  most  influential 
student  faculty  committee. 


Improved  communication  and  greater 
interaction  among  the  students,  faculty 
and  administration  are  the  focus  of  the 
Cypiot-Mammen  platform.  Our  consid- 
erable experience  on  College  Council 
and  working  knowledge  of  its  processes 
will  enable  us  to  implement  this  program 
effectively.  We  propose: 

1)  the  formulation  of  a  "Faculty  and 
Curriculum  Review  Committee"  under 
the  College  Council  to  accept  both  com- 
mendations and  constructive  criticism 
concerning  course  curricula,  major 
requirements,  and  faculty  members 
(both  tenured  and  non-tenured).  This 
input  will  be  assessed  and  compiled  into 
a  formal  letter,  then  addressed  to  the 
concerned  faculty  member  with  appro- 
val of  the  College  Council.  This  provides 
another  channel  whereby  student  opin- 
ion can  be  projected;  the  committee  will 
be  responsible  for  researching  the  valid- 
ity of  the  submitted  view  and  will  act  as 
an  efficient  channel  for  student  opinion; 

2)  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
College  Council  request  permission  to 
participate  more  actively  in  regular 
Faculty  Meetings,  again  voicing  student 
ideas  and  opinions; 
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It  is  crucial  for  the  president  and  vice- 
president  to  have  common  goals  and 
complementary  personalities.  I  am  for- 
tunate to  have  such  a  relationship  with 
Anza  Mammen  '86,  a  current  College 
Council  representative  and  last  year's 
Freshman  Council  President.  We  have 
worked  well  together  on  several  commit- 
tees and  are  certain  to  avoid  the  internal 
conflicts  that  ruined  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Council  two  years  ago. 
We  feel  that  the  College  Council  has  not 
yet  reached  its  full  potential,  and  that  the 
election  of  a  president  who  is  lacking  in 
nnyof  the  qualities  mentioned  will 
undermine  the  effectiveness  gained  in 
the  past  year.  Events  such  as  the  closing 
of  the  all-night  study  lounge,  transfer 
policy  restrictions,  and  the  end  of  row 
house  dining  will  continue  to  occur  with- 
out the  combination  of  experience,  lead- 
ership, energy  I  can  bring  to  the 
presidency.  The  lack  of  sufficient  presi- 
dential experience  and  the  weak  govern- 
ment this  produces  foster  the 
environment  in  which  student  opinion 
makes  no  difference. 

Please  refer  to  Anza  Mammen's  arti- 
cle which  includes  our  proposals  to  con- 
solidate student  opinion  and  facilitate 
student-faculty  interaction. 


Anza 
Mammen 


3)  in  improving  faculty-student  rela- 
tions, the  officers  will 

-encourage  faculty  to  teach  Free  Uni- 
versity courses,  thus  adding  informal 
faculty-student  interaction. 

-continue  to  compile  and  distribute 
tenure  information,  making  clear  possi- 
ble channels  of  student  action. 

continue  to  support  Tuesday  coffees, 
pizza  dinners  and  other  non-academic 
activities  with  emphasis  on  students 
inviting  faculty. 

4)  the  president  and  vice-president 
devise  a  system  and  encourage  faculty  to 
consider  providing  students  with  two  or 
three  exam  sessions,  on  different  days, 
to  ease  academic  pressures. 

I  see  the  role  of  vice-president  to  be  one 
of  chairing  the  Elections  Committee  (of 
which  I  am  now  a  member);  supporting 
the  president  during  meetings  and  pro- 
viding guidance  behind  the  scenes; 
ensuring  that  proposals  passed  by  Coun- 
cil are  pursued  and  instituted;  meeting 
with  faculty,  administration  and  trus- 
tees with  a  clear  resolution  of  student 
opinion;  and  gauging  the  views  of  Coun- 
cil members. 

I  have  served  as  an  at-large  member  to 
College  Council,  a  member  of  the  Elec- 
tions Committee  and  as  chairman  of  a 
College  Council  sub-committee.  I  have 
gained  leadership  experience  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Freshman  Council. 

Cypiot-Mammen.  Experience  the 
difference. 


Hamilton 
Humes 


THE  COLLEGE  COUNCIL  was 
designed  to  act  as  the  voice  of  the  student 
t)ody  of  Williams.  Its  function  is  to  help 
make  Williams  a  more  effective  college. 
To  perform  this  role  the  Council,  work- 
ing with  the  administration  and  faculty, 
must  be  a  body  committed  to  making 
Williams  a  stronger  institution.  Equally, 
in  the  tradition  of  American  checks  and 
balances,  the  Council  must  be  the  voice 
of  the  students  when  the  actions  of  the 
administration  or  faculty  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  students. 

To  fulfill  this  role,  the  Council  does  not 
have  much  real  power.  Equally  the  pre- 
sidency does  not  possess  many  specific 
powers;  the  President  and  the  Council 
are  only  as  effective  as  the  President  and 
the  other  officers  make  it. 

This  year,  the  Council's  ability  to  act 
has  been  strenghtened  by  the  creation  of 
a  system  of  liaisons  between  the  Council 
and  the  student-faculty  committees. 
This  allows  the  Council,  and  thus  the  stu- 
dents, to  be  informed  of  these  commit- 
tees' deliberations.  Coupled  with  the 
Constitutional  changes,  giving  the  Coun- 
cil control  over  the  students  in  these 
committees,  the  Council  has  leverage 
when  actions  are  being  taken  which  run 
counter  to  the  students'  interest.  This 
ability,  if  used  aggressively,  should  stop 
summershocks,  such  as  the  closing  of  the 
Van  Alstyne  lounge.  Just  as  important  is 
the  ability  this  gives  the  Council  to  aid 
the  committees,  to  help  them  better 
coordinate  and  act. 

Using  this  system,  the  Council  will 
work    to    reform    registration,    the 


COLLEGE  COUNCIL  is  what  we  make 
it.  A  new  trend  should  be  making  the  stu- 
dent voice  effective  so  the  student  body 
can  move  things  the  way  they  want.  This 
year,  the  direction  of  the  Council  was 
changed  to  a  more  accessible  and  effec- 
tive one;  we  reviewed  the  student  consti- 
tution as  a  step  towards  creating  a 
working  council,  instituted  the  Daily 
Advisor  with  the  Purple  Key,  and  estab- 
lished the  Campus  Review  Committee. 
The  Council  also  initiated  student- 
faculty  pizza  dinners  and  coffees.  Action 
should  not  stop  here. 

I  believe  the  only  way  to  get  things 
done  is  through  increased  communica- 
tion iDetween  students,  faculty,  and 
ad-ministration.  Information  flow  makes 
the  Council  work  best.  The  Council  must 
bring  both  ideas  and  opinions  together 
for  short  and  long  term  planning. 

There  has  been  a  blockage  among 
committees  because  they  rarely  com- 
municate with  a  central  representative 
body,  which  should  be  the  College  Coun- 
cil. The  Campus  Review  Committee, 
bringing  together  student  liaisons  from 
campus  committees  and  organizations, 
was  a  step  towards  effective  communi- 
cation, because  it  provides  an  additional 
forum  for  discussion,  the  dissemination 


calender  and  exam  scheduling,  and  deal 
with    the    problems    of    freshmen- 
upperclass  Interaction  and  the  interac- 
tion   of    the    Center    for    Developmen 
tal  Economics  with  the  rest  of  the  campus. 
The  present  Council  has  taken  many 
iniativeii,    including    the    tenure    list, 
student^faculty    events,    constitution 
reform,  the  Campus  Review  Committee, 
and    the    acceleration    of    the    budget 
process— important  steps  to  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Council.  We  plan 
to  further  these  iniatives  by  putting  out  a 
tenure  list  in  the  spring  to  encourage  stu- 
dent input  before  decisions  are  made, 
continuing  student-faculty  events,  modi- 
fying the  Campus  Review  Committee  to 
make  it  more  effective,  and  establishing 
the  new  budget  process  of  a  preliminary 
spring  budget  and  a  final  budget  in  the 
first  weeks  of  the  fall. 

1  believe  my  experience  on  the  Fresh- 
men Council,  Finance  Committee,  as 
Treasurer,  and  as  House  officer  enable 
me  to  work  with  all  sections  of  the  Willi- 
ams community.  We  believe  that  the 
Council  should  act  as  an  independent, 
innovative  group  for  formulating  and 
implimenting  policies— not  simply 
responding  to  the  iniatives  of  others.  We 
want  to  lead  a  council  of  action. 


Sara 
Gross 


of  information,   and   the  exchange  of 
ideas. 

Students  voiceless  at  Williams?  They 
don't  have  to  be;  the  Council  gives  a 
voice  to  each  student  and  with  it  the 
power  to  affect  College  policy.  But 
before  students  can  effectively  partici- 
pate in  the  decision-making  process, 
they  need  to  know  the  issues  and  where  to 
go.  As  Vice  President.  I  will  work  to 
make  students  on  all  committees,  includ- 
ing the  Committee  for  Undergraduate 
Life  and  the  Committee  for  Educational 
Policy,  responsive  to  the  student  lx)dy. 

P'or  me,  the  goal  of  effective  informa- 
tion flow  should  include  student-faculty 
relations.  The  purpose  of  the  informal 
pizza  dinners  and  Tuesday  coffees, 
organized  in  conjunction  with  the  admin- 
istration, are  for  facilitating  a  rela.xed 
interaction  between  students  and 
faculty,  which  is  essential  to  a  small  col 
lege  like  Williams. 

I  have  experienced  both  the  accomp- 
lishments and  frustrations  of  dealing 
with  the  bureaucracy.  I  also  initiated 
and  organized  the  student-faculty  pizza 
dinners  and  was  closely  involved  with 
the  effort  in  1981-82  that  saved  Winter 
Study.  My  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  as  a  housing  representative 
and  various  student-faculty  committees, 
including  CUL  and  Faculty  committees, 
can  be  used  to  run  the  Elections  Commit 
tee,  which  selects  students  for  student- 
faculty  committees,  which  I  would  chair 
as  Vice  President. 


Walsh 


Tom  Paper  has  made  a  good  start. 
Most  notably  he  has  revived  the  Daily 
Advisor,  worked  hard  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  student-faculty 
relations  can  flourish,  and  he  has  been 
responsive  to  student  voices.  But  Tom 
has  just  made  a  start,  the  next  president 
will  need  to  be  just  as  enthusiastic.  I  am 
prepared  to  make  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment, bringing  with  me  an  energy  and 
persistence  that  the  Council  will  need  to 
continue  evolving  into  a  more  effective 
organization. 

The  College  Council  cannot  fall  back 
into  its  old  pattern  of  being  simply  "the 
forum  of  student  opinions,"  it  must  not 
wait  for  issues  to  arise,  it  must  continu- 
ally seek  new  ways  of  improving  the 
quality  of  all  of  our  lives,  students, 
faculty,  and  administration  as  well  as 
deepen  our  understanding  of  each  oth- 
er's opinions  and  needs. 

If  elected  president  of  the  College 
Council  I  will  search  for  a  more  reasona- 
ble registration  process;  the  current  one 
expects  you  to  choose  your  future 
courses  while  you  still  have  not  decided 
whether  or  not  you  enjoy  your  present 
choices.  I  will  fight  for  an  exam  schedule 
that  does  not  force  students  to  gamble 
their  final  grades  on  a  final  exam  that 
they  have  not  had  a  proper  amount  of 
time  to  prepare  for. 

If  elected  president  I  will  see  to  it  that 
minority  organizations  like  the  Black 
Student  Union,  the  Gay-Lesbian  Union, 
and  the  Feminist  Alliance  are  better 
represented  both  on  the  Council  and  in 
the  Council's  decision-making.  For  too 
long  many  of  these  groups  have 
remained  on  the  fringe  of  campus  life.  If 
we  are  to  truly  come  closer  to  achieving 
our  shared  ideal  of  a  diverse  community 
these  groups  and  others  who  do  not  con- 
form to  majority  opinions  must  be  heard. 

Additionally  as  president  I  would  try  to 
rebuild  the  student  activities  board  into  a 
financially  stable,  well  publicized  group 
that  can  provide  entertainment  for  us 
all.  I  would  like  to  re-evaluate  the 
Finance  Committee's  guidelines,  partic- 
ularly those  pertaining  to  food  pur- 
chases. I  would  like  to  give  freshmen  a 
chance  to  play  a  bigger  role  in  upper 
class  life.  Most  of  all  I  would  like  to  get 
more  people  than  ever  before  involved  in 
the  Council  and  its  decisions. 

Many  of  you  know  me  as  the  president 
of  Dodd  House,  others  know  me  as  one  of 
the  co-chairmen  of  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee. So  as  you  are  reading  this  Bill 
Forakerthe  other  co-chairman-and  I 
are  at  the  CUL  meeting  with  two  propos- 
als: One.  to  include  the  members  of  the 
Center  for  Developmental  Economics  as 
social  members  of  all  of  the  Houses  on 
campus;  the  other  to  allow  freshmen  to 
apply  in  groups  of  six  or  seven  to  Mission 
Park.  If  you  have  any  questiuons  about 
any  of  the  issues  please  ask  me 
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The  Williams  Record 


Students  vie  to  be 
Trike  Race  champs 


Carnival  fun  despite  weather; 
students  do  it  in  mud  and  slush 


by  Vernon  Squires 

Mount  Brooks  uas  the  first 
clue.  A  week  earlier  it  had  been 
a  formidible  mound;  now  it  was 
a  pile  of  slush.  A  similar  fate 
befell  Mount  Perry  and  the  rest 
of  the  campus  snow  piles.  Once 
again,  Winter  Carnival  prom- 
ised to  be  a  bit  different. 

Thursday.  The  opening 
ceremonies  and  the  annual  Citi- 
zen's Cross  Country  Race  were 
on  schedule.  However.  Mother 
Nature  had  different  ideas.  Not 
to  be  defeated,  the  SAB  organiz- 
ers turned  to  improvisation. 
Enter  the  obstacle  course. 

After  Professor  Moomaw 
tossed  out  the  obligatory  "first 
ski,"  thirteen  teams  lined  up  for 
an  unusual  relay.  The  race  went 
in  the  order  of  spin,  drag,  hop. 
run  backwards,  spin,  run  again, 
leap,  dive,  stumble,  fall  and 
watch  your  teammate  do  it  all 
over  again.  It  wasn't  skiing,  but 
the  shenanigans  were  entertain- 
ing. Thursday  night.  Brodie 
Mountain  and  a  dance  contest. 
Bill  Tinsman  '86  and  Betsy 
Maclver  '86  wowed  the  judges 
for  first  place  in  the  event.  A 
large  crowd  promised  a  memor- 
able Winter  Carnival,  despite 
the  persistent  drizzle  outside. 

Friday.  This  was  the  first  big 
day.  with  ski  races,  hockey,  the 
trike  race,  a  Jamboree  and  even 
a  banana  eating  contest.  A  few 
hardy  innovators  actually  gave 
it  a  go  at  snow  sculpture.  The 
Daily  Advisor  suggested  crea- 
tivity (use  chairs?!,  but  the 
sculptors  stuck  to  the  rules  and 
made  the  best  of  the  meager 
snow. 

The  trike  race  was  a  festive 
competition,  complete  with 
wacky  costumes,  wackier  vehi- 
cles, a  golden  retriever  and  a 


keg.  The  team  of  "One  and  one- 
and-a-half"  emerged  victorious 
in  the  two  lap  course  around  the 
Freshman  yuad.  In  the  midst 
of  the  race  a  contingent  of  fresh- 
men stood  over  a  toppled  snow 
sculpture,  lamenting  their 
ruined  work. 

"The  girls  didn't  really  go  for 
it.  "  explained  one  worker.  He 
described  the  idea  bt^hind  the 
icy  mess;  the  girls  were  not  to 
be  blamed  for  their  nonpartici- 
pation. 


The  broomball  tournament 
also  crowned  a  champion  on 
Friday.  After  a  week  of  elimina- 
tion matches,  the  finals  pitted  a 
student  dynasty  headed  by 
Andy  Cypiot  '85  against  a 
faculty  team.  In  a  tribute  to 
youth  over  wisdom,  the  students 
swept  the  faculty  aside  11-1.  At 
least  one  event  had  taken  place 
on  ice. 

Friday  night.  The  hockey 
game,  parties  and  the  Jambo- 
ree   at    Chapin.     This    singing 


The  race  went  in  the  order  of  spin,  drag, 
hop,  run  backwards,  spin,  run  again, 
leap,  dive,  stumble,  fall  and  watch  your 
teammate  do  it  all  over  again. 


by  Vernon  Squires 

The  Trike  Race.  Snow  or  no 
snow,  this  one  would  not  let  me 
down.  Unexpectedly,  I  came 
upon  an  overflow  crowd  at  the 
freshmen  quad,  upsetting  my 
plans  for  a  single  command  post 
where  all  the  action  could  be 
taken  in.  No  matter,  I'd  park 
myself  bedside  the  keg  in  the  cen- 
ter ring. 

Peering  toward  the  starting 
line,  I  tried  to  find  a  favorite. 
One  team  quickly  captured  my 
attention,  however,  because  it 
was  undeniably  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  others.  An 
Orwellian  Ben-Hur  perched 
upon  a  rickety  ladder,  sup- 
ported by  a  contigent  of  ram- 
bunctious Ephs.  The  leader 
sported  a  tacky  cape,  and  a  daz- 
zling sword  and  shield.  This 
team  had  potential,  I  mused, 
but  the  intricacy  of  its  locomo- 
tion sent  me  away. 

Next  emerged  a  caricature  of 
the  Blues  Brothers.  They  looked 
positively  elegant  in  their  black 
and  white  garb,  topped  off  with 
hats  and  sunglasses.  A  woman 
in  a  flaming  red  dress  stood  in 
their  midst;  undoubtably  she 
was  a  key  part  of  the  show. 
These  were  my  newly  estab- 
lished favorites. 


At  the  starting  gun  (six 
entries  were  now  visible)  the 
troops  moved  out  with  astonish- 
ing alacrity.  By  the  first  turn  at 
Sage  E,  the  tone  of  the  race  was 
clear.  Taking  a  commanding 
lead  was  a  squad  called  "One 
and  One-and-a-half,"  who  had 
merely  fixed  a  third  wheel  onto 
an  otherwise  normal  bicycle. 
These  guys  smelled  victory,  I 
realized,  and  were  therefore 
cutting  back  on  the  frills. 

By  the  end  of  lap  one,  which 
had  featured  an  impressive 
accident  involving  several 
teams,  the  race  was  like  the 
Olympic  Downhill,  with  the  bat- 
tle for  second  the  interesting 
part.  The  Bill  Johnsons  of  Willi- 
ams, the  bikers,  were  well  on 
their  way  to  victory.  I  was  still 
excited,  though.  A  purple- 
haired  team  intrigued  me.  They 
reminded  me  of  A  Clockwork 
Orange,  especially  since  their 
vehicle  was  a  coffin. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ben-Hur 
team  was  making  good  strides, 
as  was  a  team  with  a  Big  Wheel. 
This  was  a  fierce  race.  I  saw  the 
Blues  Brothers  running  around 
with  the  lady  in  red,  but  they 
seemed  to  lack  a  vehicle.  This 
mystified  me. 

Continued  on  Page  9 


At  the  race's  conclusion,  the 
leader  of  the  "Trike  Patrol" 
herded  the  crowd  down  to  Cole 
Field,  where  the  games  took 
place.  The  sleigh  ride  and  tray- 
ing  events  were  victims  of  fickle 
Mother  Nature,  but  the  games 
went  off  no  less. 

The  hig:hlights  at  Cole  Field 
included  the  tug-of-war  and  a 
three  legged  race  up  the  muddy 
hill  behind  the  fieldhouse.  Tunes 
blared  over  the  sound  system 
and  kegs  quenched  the  thirsty 
athletes,  foiling  Mother 
Nature's  sabotage  attempt. 

"We  had  to  improvise  with  the 
weather  being  what  it  was." 
said  SAB  member  John  Skav- 
lem  '84.  But  it  went  off  well;  peo- 
ple had  a  good  time." 

Other  events  included  a  foot- 
ball toss  for  six-packs  and  a  per- 
ennial banana  eating  contest. 
Brad  Ball  '86  chowed  down  a 
banana  in  record  time  to  win  the 
event. 


e.\tra\aganza     drew     a     large 
crowd    which    was    not    disap 
pointed.   Sadly  the  rain  came 
down  harder  than  ever. 

Saturday.  A  bonanza  of  spoi  us 
activities  and  of  course,  the 
snow  sculpture  judging  domi- 
nated the  activities  on  this  final 
day.  A  creature  in  front  of  Mor 
gan  looked  intriguing,  espe 
cially  the  way  its  eyes  followed 
you  down  Spring  Street, 

The  champion  came  from 
elsewhere,  however.  In  a  stun- 
ning Act  II  to  last  year's  Captain 
Nemo,  Armstrong  House 
r^reated  a  marvel.  Standing 
proudly  in  front  of  Mission  was 
a  dragon,  ferociously  guarding 
its  treasure.  It  wasn't  just 
impressive;  it  was  alive.  This 
dragon  breathed  fire.  The  mira- 
cle of  liquid  nitrogen  gave  this 
creature  the  smoke  to  pass  the 
Continued  en  Page  10 


The  Trike  Race  victors,  One  and  one-and-a-half,  pose  by  their 
sleek  vehicle.  (Scheibe) 


Quad  Olympics  prove 
talent  isn't  everything 


by  .Martin  Hildebrand 

If  you  were  to  mention  the 
Olympics  while  eating  recently 
in  DriscoU  Hall,  you  had  to  be 
careful  to  distinguish  the  games 
in  Sarajevo  from  those  in  the 
Berkshire  Quad. 

Fitch-Currier,  Prospect. 
East,  and  Fayerweather  held 
these  Olympics  during  Winter 
Carnival.  Like  their  somewhat 
more  famous  counterpart, 
these  games  began  with  an 
opening  ceremony  complete 
with  fanfares,  toga-wearing 
runners  carrying  flashlights 
and  flags  and  banners  hung 
from  the  buildings. 

The  games  were  hardly  what 
one  would  expect  from  Olympic 
athletes,  but  exactly  what  one 


would  expect  from  the  Berk 
shire  Quad.  There  was  a  relay 
race  through  Prospect  House,  in 
which  each  participant  not  only 
ran  up  and  down  stairs  but  also 
drank  at  prescribed  intervals. 
Although  football  is  not  nor 
mally  an  Olympic  sport,  it  was 
one  in  the  Berkshire  Quad 
version. 

The  Berkshire  Quad  Olym 
pics  also  featured  some  activi- 
ties typical  of  Winter  Carnival. 
Despite  the  damp  weather, 
snow  sculptures,  which  con- 
sistenj  of  one  large  sculpture 
surrounded  by  some  smaller 
ones,  were  built.  Friday  even 
ing  there  was  a  party  to  finish 
this  version  of  the  Olympics 
with  a  celebration. 


Singing  extravaganza 

Jamboree  dazzles  Chapin  crowd 

by  Karen  Fhilipps 

Although  the  Springstreeters  informed  the 
audience  at  the  Jamboree  last  Friday  night  that 
escape  from  Chapin  Hall  before  the  show  was 
over  would  be  impossible  because  armed  security 
guards  were  stationed  at  the  doors,  nobody 
wanted  to  leave.  Each  singing  group  brought  its 
own  sparkle  and  personality  to  the  stage,  and  the 
audience  clung  to  their  seats  with  pleasure. 


The  Springstreeters  brought  humor  to  the 
stage.  Dressed  in  outfits  ranging  from  a  pseudo- 
mohawk  to  a  bathrolx'.  thev  sang  about  getting  a 


record  contract  and  Man's  tendency  to  scratch 
his  name  on  walls.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  they 
hushed  the  audience  for  several  minutes  with 
their  beautiful  rendition  of  "Send  in  the  Clowns." 
They  ended  their  performance  on  a  funny  note, 
however,  by  putting  on  party  hats. 

Ephoria,  an  all  women's  group,  claimed  they 
were  not  funny,  but  they  could  sing.  And  sing  they 
did  in  sweet,  strong,  and  controlled  voices.  Their 
song  directed  to  the  rich  daddy  was  particularly 

amusing. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Arts  in  View 


LETTERS 


Keyboard  artist  Clyde  Criner  will  bringClouds,  perform  tonight  in  Brooks-Rogers.  The  interna- 

a  contemporary  jazz  rock  ensemble  to  Chapin  tional  prize-winner  string  players  will  present  a 

Sunday  night  at  8  p.m.  The  performance  is  part  of  program  of  Hayden,  Bartok,  Webern  and  Bee- 

the  ongoing  celebration  of  Black  History  month,  thoven The  College  Museum  of  Art  will 

Joining    Criner    in    Clouds    is   guitarist    Kevin  show  the  five-part  series,  **Ten  Years  of  Video: 

Eubanks,    Rael    Wesley    Grant    on    bass    and  TheGreatest  Hits  of  the  Seventies"  this  week  and 

drummer  Omar  Hakin.  All  four  musicians  have  next  in  Steson  Media  Classroom  B.  The  program, 

performed  and  recorded  with  the  likes  of  Dizzy  which  consists  of  artist's  video  tapes  that  best 

Gillespie,  Lenny  White  and  David  Bowie.  Sun-  express  video  as  an  art  medium,  will  air  every 


day's  performance  is  sponsored  by  the  Luce  Com- 
mittee, Afro-American  Studies  and  Music 
departments,  College  Council  and  the  Black  Stu- 
dent Union "Tarantella",  a  concert  in 

dance  theater  will  be  performed  Thursday,  Fri- 


other  night  starting  tonight  at  7  p.m 

Tonight  poet  Jay  Wright  will  read  from  his  works 
in  Griffin  3.  Wright  is  the  author  of  llw  Dmihlv 
Invftition  of  Kinut'.  His  reading  is  sponsored  by 
the  Luce  Committee  and  the  English  department 


day   and   Saturday  in  the  DownStage  theater Botanlkos,  an  installation  of  silkscreened 

Senoir  Will   McClaren   has  choreographed  the  and  collage  panels  by  artist  Barbara  Rowe  will  be 

piece  which  deals  with  human  aspiration  and  ondisplay  and  the  (Goodrich  (Gallery  until  March  4 

redemption.  Admission  is  50<rat  the  door  for  the  8     A  workshop  in  basketweaving  will  be 

p.m.  concert Brook-Rogers  Recital  Hall  offered  by  the  South  Williamstown  Community 

will  host  the  Ephlats  Winter  Concert  Saturday  at  8  Association  on  Monday,  February  27  at  the  Little 

p.m..  The  co-ed  singing  group  will  perform  with  Red  Schoolhouse  at  the  junction  of  Routes  43  and  7 

the  Dartmouth  "Woodwinds."  Tickets  will  be  on  in  South  Williamstown.  The  three  hour  class. 


sale  in  Baxter  for  $L00  and  will  be  available  at  the 

door Accomplished  bluegrass  duo  Orrin 

Star  and  Gary  Mehalick  will  appear  in  Brook- 
Rogers  Sunday.  The  team,  together  since  1976, 
has  recorded  on  Flying  Fish  records.  Admission 
is  $3.00  at  the  door,  $L0O  with  a  Williams  ID.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Williams  Coffeehouse The 

Takacs  Quartet  from  Budapest,  Hungary  will 


starting  at  7  p.m.  will  teach  participants  how  to 
weave  a  berry  basket.  Registration  costs  $6.00 
and  can  be  made  by  calling  458-3939  or  4.58-4733 . . . 
...  On  display  at  the  Clark  .Art  .Museum  is  a 
collection  entitled  "Hills  and  Streams:  Lands- 
cape Decoration  on  Chinese  Export  Blue  and 
White  Porcelain."  The  exhibit  will  also  include  a 
selection  of  Chinese  export  watercolors. 


Continued  tronn  Page  2 
SO  much  because  your  less  acti- 
vist opinions  are  being  less  con- 
scientiously sought  as  because 
other  elements  in  this  commun- 
ity   are    worried    about    such 
things  as  wolf-packs  of  barely 
attended    animals    (let    alone 
state  health  codes),  the  gross- 
ness  of  rock  concert  damage, 
and  the  fact  that  inefficient  din- 
ing halls  must  be  closed  so  that 
we  can  get  more  staff  and  salar- 
ies that  are  a  little  less  crappy. 
We  who  have  happily  made  a 
lifetime  commitment  to  Willi- 
ams are  also  a  part  of  the  deci- 
sion making.  I  can  only  hope 
that  you  will  hear  the  tiny  voices 
of  the   shy  freshman  and  the 
aging  Professor  in  what  must 
inevitably  be  a  gaggle  of  com- 
peting claims.  Peter  Frost 
Professor  of  History 


Jazz  keyboardist  Clyde  Criner 
will  perform  with  CLouds  Sun- 
day night  In  Chapin.     (Hardin) 


Trike 


Pidoriano  nears  school  scoring  record 


by  John  Clayton 

Basketball  star  Art  Pidoriano 
will  probably  break  the  school 
career  scoring  record  this 
week.  Pidoriano,  a  6-2  senior 
guard,  is  within  exactly  20 
points  of  the  record. 

The  school  record,  held  by 
Coach  Harry  Sheehy,  is  1391 
points.  Sheehy  set  the  record  in 
1975. 

Williams  plays  two  home 
games    this    week:     tonight 


aganst  Clark  and  Saturday 
against  Tufts.  Both  games 
begin  at  8:00  in  Lasell  Gym. 

Pidoriano  has  averaged  over 
20  points  a  game  for  most  of  the 
season,  and  broke  the  lOOO-point 
barrier  against  Hamilton  in 
December. 

"The  remarkable  thing  about 
Artie's  play,"  said  Sheehy,  "is 
that  he  can  get  into  position  for 
his  shot.  He's  done  all  this  scor- 
ing without  having  magnificent 


TM  CHIP  SHOP 

Hair  Salon  of  the  80's 
Men,  Women  and  Children 


The  Clip  Shop 

and  You— 

Going  Through  the  80's 

Together  in  Style 


..  ^  ••>^ 
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The  Springstreeters  filled  Chapin  with  laughs  last  Friday  night  as  they  opened  up  the  Jamboree 
concert.  (Pynchon) 


You'll  Look  The  Way  You  Like 


Pittsfield.  MA 

Williamstown.  MA      Bennington.  VT         413  443  9816 

458-9167  802-442  9823  413  447  9576 


Continued  from  Page  8 

I  don't  think  the  coffiners  ever 

finished;     their    processional 

sputtered  out  early.  ( I  did  notice 

them  sauntering  down  route  2 

range,  but  he  s  able  to  move  and     ^f  ^erwards.  shadowed  by  a  Wil- 


get  into  position  to  take  the  16 
footer." 

Athletic  Director  Bob  Peck, 
who  coached  Pidoriano  in  his 
sophomore  year,  called  him  one 
of  the  top  one-on-one  players  in 
New  England. 

"Artie  has  been  valuable  to  us 
because  he  has  been  consist- 
ent." said  Peck,  "never  having 
a  bad  year  or  an  incredibly  good 
vear." 


liamstown    police    car.)    The 
awards  were  an  afterthought: 
victory    for    the   competitive 
though    unimaginative  bikers; 
best  dress  to  my  heroes,  who 
called   themselves  "black  and 
white  and  red  all  over;"  best 
style  to  the  Big-Wheelers;  and 
most    original    to   the    'Death 
Machine."  1  watched  a  mummy 
receive    "DM's"   prize,  and  I 
realized  Trike  Race  '84  was  all 
wrapped  up. 


JOSEPH  E  DEVEY 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
^  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  01267 

9:00  -  5:00  a    »    i  .-  ^  i  ,  m  ,  r. 
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WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between 

8  am-10  pm  M-W 

N.A.  and  Williamstown 

663  608!                8  am-11  pm  Th-Sat 

IMPORTED  BEER  MADNESS  AGAIN 

Labatt  s  Beer  &  Ale             $12.99/case  h 
Hennlnger  Light  &  Dark     $12.99/case  n 
Grolsch  12-oz.  bottles        $t5.99  case  n 
Molson's                                S13.99/case^ 
Becks  Light  &  Dark            $16.99/case  ^ 
Moosehead                           $13.99/case  n 
Guiness                                $16.99/case  h 
Harp  s                                   S15.99/case  h 

y  dep. 
y  dep. 
y  dep. 
y  dep. 
y  dep. 
y  dep. 
y  dep. 
)-  dep. 

K.A.O.S. 


To  the  editor: 

In  a  world  in  which  children 
are  dying,  it  is  refreshing  to 
know  that  Eric  Bagan  spends 
his  leisure  time  writing  four-bit 
campus  tragicomedies  instead 
of  working  for  some  charitable 
organization.  .May  Eric  savor 
his  admission  profits.  Art 
works,  right? 

John  Campbell  'H4 


Cricket 


To  the  editor: 

Cricket  is  an  old  and  little 
understood  sport.  In  fact  it  is 
America's  oldest  collegiate 
land  sport,  the  first  match  being 
play€>d  in  1864.  It  is  also  a  sport 
about  which  people  have  many 
misconceptions.  .Many  think  it 
is  a  boring,  eccentric  sport 
played  by  foreigners.  It  might 
interest  them  to  know  that  the 
majority  of  college  cricket  play- 
ers are  Americans  who  learned 
the  game  in  college  and  have 
had  a  lot  of  fun  playing,  and  that 
the  U.S.  has  sent  teams  into 
international  competition. 
Last  fall,  the  University  of  Pen- 
nsylvania Cricket  Club  was 
revived  after  si.xty  years  dor- 
mancy. We  are  now  about  to 
plan  our  spring  schedule  and 
hope  to  play  against  teams  from 
as  many  other  colleges  as  possi- 
ble, both  in  the  spring  and  the 
tail.  We  hope  to  see  new  growth 
in  collegiate  cricket  in  .America 
in  the  near  future.  Your  college 
has  had  a  club  in  the  past,  and 
we  hope  you  can  revive  it.  If  you 
are  at  all  interested  in  the  game, 
we  urge  you  to  contact: 
.Angus  Keddie 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Cricket  Club 
Bo.x  834,  3829  Locust  Walk 
Philadelphia.  PA  19104 

or  better  still,  phone:    (215) 

387-8810. 

Matthew  Mitchell 

Angus  Keddie 

t'niv.  of  Pennsylvania  C  ticket 

Club 


Established  1901   ,^/;.^V7>-^  .  &r  O} 
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Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 
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In  Otht^r  ivory  Totrt^rs 

MIDDLEBIIRY 

A  Mlddlebury  student  was  recently  charged  with  careless  and 
negligent  driving  after  being  arrested  while  driving  around  with 
another  student  perched  on  his  auto's  roof,  according  to  the  The 
Middlebury  Campus.  The  arresting  officer  reported  the  student 
disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  human  cargo,  who  clung  to  the  lug- 
gage rack  "sliding  around  and  berating  on  the  roof."  This  student 
was  later  identified  as  the  driver's  roommate.  The  officer  also 
stated  that  the  driver  "became  very  arrogant,  said  the  officer  was 
being  ridiculous  issuing  him  a  citation  and  that  his  father  was  a 
judge  in  Mass.  and  would  fix  it  for  him." 

SWARTHMORE 

The  Swarthmore  Phoenix  reports  two  Princeton  students 
recently  conducted  a  "cheating  experiment"  to  test  the  school's 
honor  code.  During  a  freshman  chemistry  exam,  the  two  experi- 
menters used  notes  and  a  text,  copied  others'  tests,  and  whispered 
to  each  other.  As  the  students  expected,  their  treachery  went  unre- 
ported, in  direct  defiance  of  the  Honor  Code.  After  the  exam,  the 
students  notified  their  professor.  The  professor  acknowledged  the 
need  for  revision  of  the  Code  in  order  to  get  students  to  report  one 
another's  transgressions. 

RPI 

According  to  the  RPI  Polytechnic.  RPI  students  may  soon  be 
responsible  for  more  and  better  writing  skills.  RPI's  School  of 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  issued  a  report  which  projX)ses  a 
writing  requirement  for  all  undergraduates.  This  requirement 
calls  for  the  completion  of  three  'writing  intensive"  courses,  one  in 
a  student's  major,  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  Such  a  course 
would  probably  entail  "a  total  of  twenty  pages  of  writing  in  three  or 
more  assignments.  "  The  proposal  is  designed  to  counter  the  prob- 
lem of  "freshman  whose  writing  is  below  the  acceptable  college 
level,  and  the  apparently  negligible  improvement  in  writing 
between  freshman  and  senior  years." 

AMHERST 

A  snowball  wielding  mob  of  UMass  students  attacked  several 
Amherst  College  dorms  in  December,  shattering  dorm  windows 
and  prompting  a  deluge  of  irate  phone  calls  to  Amherst  Security. 
According  to  The  Amherst  Student,  some  150  warriors  from  UMass 
showed  up  on  the  Sunday  night  of  the  first  snowfall  to  engage  in  the 
annual  assault.  A  preliminary  bout  occured  earlier  in  the  day.  but 
the  fiercer  attack  took  place  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  The 
fighting  is  a  traditional  gesture  from  UMass  students  to  their 
Amherst  peers,  celebrating  the  arrival  of  snow.  Despite  the  inten- 
sity of  this  year's  bombardment .  no  serious  injuries  were  reported. 

Jamboree  sings  out 

Continued  from  Page  8 


The  Skidmore  Sonateers.  a 
visiting  woman's  group,  used  a 
more  direct  humor  than  Epho- 
ria  did.  Telling  jokes  and  funny 
first-date  stories  between 
numbers,  they  tried  to  establish 
rapport  with  the  crowd.  They 
invited  audience  participation 
(perhaps  forced  is  a  better 
word)  from  Josh  Lebowitz  '87, 
whom  they  coaxed  onto  stage  as 
the  man  of  their  dreams.  The 
Ephlats  also  included  a 
member  of  the  audience,  asking 
her  if  "that's  the  way  you  look." 

The  Yale  S.O.B.'s.  another 
visiting  group,  thrilled  the 
crowd  with  their  rich,  powerful 
voices.  The  S.O.B.'s  found  their 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Williams 
students  by  commiserating 
about  the  dinner  selection. 


The  periormance  by  Essence 
was  well  received  by  the 
audience.  Casually  but  hand- 
somely dressed  in  their  purple 
and  yellow  sweatshirts  with  the 
message  "We  are  Essence" 
printed  on  them,  their  rendi- 
tions of  "Boy  from  New  York 
City  "  and  "My  Girl"  were  espe- 
cially well  done,  evoking  sus- 
tained and  enthusiastic 
applause. 

The  evening  ended  with  the 
appearance  of  Octet.  This  eag- 
erly awaited  group  was  intro- 
duced as  "Greg  Walker,  a  god 
and  his  cherubs."  Closing  out 
the  Jamboree,  Octet  sang  tradi- 
tional a  capella  pieces,  which 
the  audience  listened  to, 
laughed  at,  and  loved. 


Georgetown  denies  gays  funding; 
Deans  veto  student  government 


by  Monica  Fennell 

Georgetown  University's 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Wil- 
liam Schuerman,  vetoed  the 
Student  Activities  Commis- 
sion's decision  to  give  official 
recognition  to  the  Gay  People  of 
Georgetown  University  (GPGUi 
and  to  the  Gay  Rights  Coalition 
of  the  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center.  The  two  student 
gay  groups  took  the  university 
to  court,  and  last  Octot>er  Judge 
Sylvia  Bacon  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  university. 

The  University  defends  its 
decision  not  to  charter  the 
organizations  on  the  grounds 
that  the  gay  groups's  philo- 
sophy, activities,  and  goals  are 
contrary  to  Georgetown's 
Catholic  charter.  Without  uni- 
versity recognition  Beth  Wilson 
'84,  co-chair  of  the  GPGU,  says 
"We  don't  get  any  money.  As  a 
chartered  organization  we 
might  be  able  to  get  $200-300. 
Official  recognition  of  the  group 
means  we  can  have  an  office,  a 
telephone,  the  right  to  apply  for 
funding,  and  use  of  xerox 
facilities." 

GPGU  claims  that  the  univer- 
sity has  discriminated  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  preference.  Yet, 
according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education,  Bacon  ruled 


Carnival  wrap  up 


Continued  tronn  Page  8 
judges'    inspection.    Seriously, 
how  can  you  argue  with  a  fire- 
breathing  dragon?  Where  the 
Wild  Things  Are  indeed. 


and    brunches    capped    off   a 
dynamic  Carnival.  Perry  House 
even  nad  a  hot  tub.  The  skiers 
Finally,  Saturday  night.  Sun- 
day mornings  aside,  the  parties 


had  done  well,  the  events  had 
gone  more  or  less  as  planned,  it 
seemed  like  spring  and  parties 
were  everywhere. 
Sunday  morning  it  rained. 


10-1  informs  students 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Academic  problems 

Many  of  the  counselors  agree 
that  academic  problems  are 
very  common.  "Most  people 
bring  up  academics,"  said  San- 
tis.  According  to  Snellings,  "the 
pressures  of  schoolwork  are 
often  what's  getting  (the 
callers]  down.  Academics  usu- 
ally come  up,  even  when  that's 
not  the  serious  trouble." 

Laura  Gatzkiewicz  '86 
agreed,  saying  that  the  difficul- 
ties she  hears  about  begin  as 
"generally  personal,  but  school 
problems  eventually  come  up  " 
She  also  pointed  out  that  it  is 


not  always  easy  to  tell  where  the 
root  of  the  caller's  concern 
really  lies.  "Sometimes  infor- 
mational calls  turn  into  prob- 
lem calls."  such  as  when  a 
caller  asks  about  a  bus  sche- 
dule, only  to  divulge  that  his 
desire  to  go  home  is  motivated 
by  problems  at  school. 

Some  .serious  calls 

But  Ten  to  One  counselors 
handle  far  more  than  bus  sche- 
dules. "We  have  had  some 
serious  calls,  and  we  just  let 
people  talk  out  their  problems  " 
Santis  said.  "We're  not  experts 
on  anything."  added  fVnchon. 
"The  most  important  function 


is  being  there  when  people  need 
somebody  to  chat  with."  said 
Gatzkiewicz.  "We  let  people 
talk,  and  help  them  see  alterna- 
tives" by  talking  out  their  prob- 
lems, added  Santis. 

The  strength  of  the  service, 
according  to  many  counselors, 
is  its  anonimity.  "It's  very 
objective— you  approach  the 
problem  as  a  problem,  not  as 
somebody's'"  Gatzkiewicz 
said. 

Informality  is  also  a  key  ele- 
ment. Snellings  added.  "It's  not 
neccessarily  anything  impor 
tant.  Your  roomate's  busy  or 
you  don't  want  to  bother  him. 
but  you  can  call  Ten  to  One." 


that  it  is  legal  because  "the 
First  Amendment's  guarantee 
of  religious  freedom  outweighs 
a  District  of  Columbia  law  pro- 
tecting homosexuals  from  dis- 
crimination." Thus  a  private 
institution  can  maintain  the  pol- 
icies of  its  charter  even  if  these 
policies  are  discriminatory. 

Ted  Bird,  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Georgetown  Voice,  predicts 
that  this  case  will  be  appealed 
all  the  way  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  GPGU's  attor- 
ney Ronald  Bogard  told  the 
Voice  that  if  state  human  rights 
laws,  like  a  ban  on  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sexual  pref- 
erence, can  be  overridden,  then 
the  Constitutional  grant  of  state 
powers  is  useless. 

Veto  power 

President  John  Chandler  and 
Treasurer  William  Reed 
believe  that  they,  like  the  Geor- 
getown University  administra- 
tion, hold  veto  power  over 
decisions  on  the  allocation  of 
student   activities  tax  money. 


College  Council  President  Tom 
Paper  '84  acknowledges  that  the 
administration  can  exercise 
this  power. 

Williams  differs  from  George- 
town University  in  that  it  is  not  a 
religious  institution  and  that  it 
has  developed  a  system  for  allo- 
cating the  $70-per-student  activ- 
ities money  that  the  College 
Council  collects.  The  College 
Council  hears  arguments  from 
the  campus  groups,  and  then 
votes  on  how  to  parcel  out  the 
money.  Organizations  do  not 
need  to  go  through  an  official 
recognition  process. 

Chandler  is  not  surprised  by 
the  decision  in  the  Georgetown 
court  case,  because  he  asserts 
that  courts  do  respect  colleges' 
charters  and  that  the  rules  set 
down  in  an  ancient  document 
like  our  charter,  which  dates 
from  1793, should  win  out  over 
other  laws.  Yet  Bacon's  deci- 
sion disturbs  many  students. 
For,  as  Paper  queried,  "What 
are  your  fundamental  rights 
when  you  enroll  in  a  private 
school?" 
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Said  calls  for 
Arab  freedom 

The  Palestinian  problem  can 
not  begin  to  be  solved  until  it  is 
totally  recognized,  according  to 
Edward  Said,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture at  Columbia  University. 

"When  (Secretary  of  State 
(ieorge)  Schultz  says  'We  plan 
to  resolve  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem in  all  its  aspects.'  he  does 
not  even  recognize  that  there  is 
a  Palestinian  people,  that  there 
is  exile  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  self-determination," 
remarked  Said,  a  member  of 
the  Palestinian  National  Coun- 
cil, in  his  lecture  last  Tuesday. 

Recognition  and  action  on  the 
Palestinian  problem  has  not  yet 
come  from  the  United  States  or 
Israel,  countries  which  Said 
feels  would  give  such  actions 
the  authority  they  need.  "The 
United  States  and  Israel  have 
restricted  themselves  to  non- 
narrative  and  vague  pronounce- 
ments," he  said. 

Said  traced  the  events  of  the 
1982  siege  of  Beirut,  in  an 
attempt  to  find  justification  for 
the  Israeli  attack  on  the  city.  He 
criticized  the  media's  reporting 
during  the  crisis,  saying  that 
"the  media  has  taken  liberty 
with  its  language." 

Israel  "used  the  holocaust  to 
justify  bloodcurdling  ex- 
cesses." he  said.  "Israeli  soldi- 
ers testified  that  even  in 
European  service  in  World  War 
II  they  saw  nothing  compared  to 
the  destruction  by  the  Israeli 
army  of  the  large  refuge  camp 
south  of  the  city.  There  is 
nothing  to  rival  the  brutality 
and  savagery  of  this." 


However,  the  Palestinians 
have  not  completely  failed  in 
the  Middle  East,  Said  stated. 

"If  you're  a  Palestinian,  it  is 
never   too   late.   The   struggle 
between  Zionism  and  the  Pales 
tinians  Is  very  far  from  over. 

Palestinian  nationalism  has 
had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a 
reality  of  it's  own.  Injustice  isn't 
justice."  he  concluded,  "and  no 
one.  Palestinians  Included,  will 
bow  to  it." 

— ]ov  Fhlcrs 


Nature  raped 
by  religion 

IVIoomaw  says 


The  Judeo-Christian  doctrine. 
an  exloitatlve  view  of  nature 
which  held  back  the  progress  of 
environmentallsm  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  lives  on  in  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, according  to  chemistry 
professor  William  Moomaw. 

"James  Watt  is  really  defend- 
ing the  traditional  Judeo- 
Christian  view  of  nature,"  said 
Moomaw.  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Stu- 
dies, in  a  lecture  Wednesday. 

Moomaw  said  that  while 
environmentalists  consider  the 
destruction  of  nature  as  morally 
wrong.  Watt  and  traditional 
Jews  and  Christians  see  "no 
value  in  the  wilderness." 

"Environmentalists  view  the 
destruction  of  nature  as  a  sin, 
and  [think]  that  we'll  pay  for 
our  sins."  he  said.  "Modern 
environmentallsm  may  well  be 
the  modern  extension  of  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  heresy." 


changed  our  basic  philosophic 
underpinnings,"  he  said,  adding 
that  followers  of  religion  and 
environmentallsm  are  both 
"concerned  with  something 
bigger  than  themselves." 

— John   McDi'rtiutU 


Dylan/Allen 
show  Jews' 
development 


Environmental  Studies  director 
William  Moomaw  explained 
how  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  reli- 
gion discouraged  environment- 
allsm, in  a  lecture  Wednesday. 

Moomaw  cited  passages  from 
the  Bible  which  he  said  encour 
aged  followers  to  utilize,  rather 
than  coexist  with,  the  environ- 
ment. An  example  Is  the  Gene- 
sis sentence  in  which  God  tells 
the  first  humans  to  "have 
dominion  over  the  earth." 

"Exploitative  view" 

Moomaw  said  that  despite 
environmentalist  Christians 
like  St.  Francis  of  Asslssi.  this 
exploitative  view  of  the  environ- 
ment remained  prevalent  in  the 
West  through  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  1830's,  he  said, 
an  American  senator  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "the  land 
must  be  reclaimed  from 
nature." 

Progress  in  environmental- 
lsm occurred  in  this  century, 
beginning  with  naturalist  John 
Muir,  who  is  known  for  his 
praise  of  the  holiness  and  har- 
mony of  the  environment,  said 
Moomaw. 

"If  it's  a  heresy,  it'sone  that's 
wending  its  way  into  estab- 
lished religion."  .Moomaw  said. 
He  noted  that  the  Protestant 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  now 
Incorporates  prayers  on  nature. 

"We  could  not  deal  with  the 
environment    until    we    had 


The  Jewish  people's  search 
after  the  Holocaust  for  a  per- 
sonal God  can  be  seen  through 
the  creative  work  of  writer/ac- 
tor Woody  Allen  and  popular 
singer  Bob  Dylan.  Rabbi  Alan 
Berg  said  last  Tue.sday. 

Berg  traced  changes  In  the 
religious  attitudes  conveyed  by 
the  works  of  the  two  popular 
Jewish  figures,  both  of  whom 
have  maintained  a  large 
audience  In  the  arts  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  concentrat- 
ing speclflclally  on  Dylan's 
latest  album,  "Infidels."  and 
Allen's  Oscar-winning  film, 
"Annie  Hall." 

After  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  "the  Jewish  people 
began  to  be  faced  with  a  theolog- 
ical crisis."  Berg  said.  This  cri- 
sis of  faith  stemed  from  an 
imbalance  among  the  four  com- 
mon concerns  of  religion:  the 
relationship  of  life  to  death, 
issues  of  family,  the  question 
"does  God  have  a  plan  for  my 
life?"  and  the  question  "why  is 
there  evil  and  suffering  in  the 
world?"  he  said. 

An  imbalance  caused  by  an 
increased  emphasis  on  the  last 
question,  as  a  result  of  the  Holo- 
caust, has  "caused  the  Jewish 
people  to  doubt  one  of  the  root 
principles  of  talmudic 
philosophy  — that  God  is 
Involved  In  our  lives  in  a  per- 
sonal way."  Berg  explained. 


"Yearning  for  grace" 

He  described  Dylan's  "Infid 
^s"  as  a  "consciously  theologi 
cal  album  effused  with  a  sense 
of  yearning  for  grace,"  mean- 
ing in  this  ca.se  "how  it  feels  to 
be  redeemed  or  to  turn  into 
something  else."  In  other 
words,  to  achieve  grace  is  to 
establish  a  relationship  with 
God  which  involves  personal 
involvement,  he  said. 


Berg  said  Dylan  demon- 
strated a  certain  "crisis  of 
faith"  both  through  his  music 
and  through  his  temporary 
Involvement  with  fundamental 
Christianity.  "The  wonderful 
thing  about  Infidels'  is  that  it  is 
clear  from  the  will  of  his  voice 
that  he  has  regrounded  himself 
spiritually.  He  sings  with  the 
kind  of  will  that  makes  you 
believe  in  God,"  he  said. 

In  addition,  Dylan  uses  tradi- 
tional Judaic  imager>'  in  sev- 
eral of  his  songs  to  emphasize 
the  ambivalance  of  the  Jewish 
God,  noted  Berg.  In  one  song, 
"Joker  Man,"  "one  set  of 
images,  such  as  the  casting  out 
of  bread  onto  the  water,  focuses 
on  redemption  and  atonement, 
while  another  presents  a  God 
with  a  powerful  hunger  to  con- 
sume existence,"  he  said. 

Berg  said  a  similar  crisis  of 
faith  was  evident  in  the  early 
films  of  Woody  Allen,  were 
jokes  about  the  fear  of  antl- 
semitism  and  about  preoccupa- 
tion with  death  were  prevalent. 

However,  he  pointed  out  that 
in  "Annie  Hall.  "  Allen  "looks  at 
his  own  insecurities  as  a  Jew. 
He  is  still  afraid  of  anti- 
semitism.  but  he  is  no  longer 
afraid  of  Judaism." 

Both  Allen  and  Dylan, 
throughout  their  creative  work. 
were  attempting  toestablish  the 
personal  involvement  with  God 
which  Is  essential  to  Judaism, 
Berg  concluded. 

—  Margaret  Schumann 


STUDENT  APARTMENTS 

Student  apartments  for  '84-'85 

Excellent  Hoxsey  Street  location. 

Contact  Mr.  Harsch  at  823-5469  or  458-5764. 
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ness  executive"  as  their  probable  career,  nearly 
four  percent  more  than  at  comparable  colleges 
and  6.2  percent  more  than  the  earlier  Williams 

class. 

Moreover,  9.3  percent  of  the  Class  of  87  said 
they  planned  to  major  In  economics,  nearly  dou- 
ble the  number  five  years  ago.  The  Increase  at 
least  partially  reflects  the  rising  prestige  of  that 
department  in  theeyesof  applicants  to  Williams, 
according  to  Director  of  Admissions  Philip 
Smith.  Last  year.  12.9  percent  of  the  graduating 
class  were  economics  majors. 

However.  Director  of  Career  Counseling 
Fatma  Kassamali  said  she  doubted  that  such 
freshman  career  figures  were  borne  out  when 


students  began  their  job  .searches  as  seniors.  She 
said  the  consistent  number  of  students  who 
e.xpect  their  major  fields  or  career  plans  to 
change  while  at  Williams  more  aptlv  showed  the 
continued  flexibility  of  students*  ambitions. 

"Corporate  types" 

As  freshmen,  "that's  all  they  know:  law.  pre- 
med.  and  business."  observed  Kassamali.  adding 
that  businesses  interviewing  here  often  shy  away 
from  overzealous  'corporate  types." 

The  number  of  freshmen  foreseeing  careers  as 
lawyers  and  doctors  has  varied  little  over  a  five- 
year  period,  according  to  the  questionnaire 
results.  This  year  they  were  17.3  and  16.2  percent 
respectively. 


Selected  results  from  the  Cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Program's  survey 
of  the  Class  of  1987  at  Williams. 


Probable  .Major  Field  of  Study 

(numbers  in  brackets  indicate  percentage 

of  the  Class  of  1983  in  these  majors) 


Lo**^        Negatives    ^    Slides 
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Offer  Expires  March  16.  1984 


4  Water   Street 


Williamstown 


458  3113 


Estimated  Parental  Income 

$40.OO()-$49.999 
$5(),00()-$99,999 
$100,000  or  more 

Type  of  High  S<hool  Attended 

public 

private  (denominational) 

private  (nondenominatlonal) 

Kelig^ious  Preference 

Protestant 

Roman  Catholic 

Jewish 

other 

none 


13.5 
33.8 
21.9 


59.7 
10.4 
29.9 


33.7 

25.2 

11.0 

7.8 

T)  '1 


art 

english 

history 

other  languages 

philosophy 

biology 

chemistry 

mathematics 

physics 

economics 

political  science 

psychology 

undecided 


1.1  (7.9) 
11.5  (15.4) 
7.1  (10.0) 
1.5  (4.4) 
1.5  (1.9) 
7.7  (8.5) 
4.0  (4.4) 

3.3  (4.0) 
2.9  (4.0) 

9.3  (12.9) 
9.5  (15.0) 

2.4  (7.1) 
11.5 


Conern  about  Financing  College 

no  concern 
some  concern 

major  concern 


52.9 

.38.9 
8.2 
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Williams  Olympians: 
the  tradition  continues 


by  Christian  Hewlett 

On  February  12  in  Sarajevo. 
Yugoslavia,  Jeff  Hastings  '81 
sailed  107  meters  through  the 
air  to  take  fourth  place  in  the 
90  meter  ski  jump  at  the  XIV 
Olympic  Winter  Games.  He  also 
finished  ninth  in  the  70  meter 
jump,  the  best  American  finish 
since  the  event  was  added  to  the 
Olympics  in  1964. 

Although  his  particular  feats 
were  new.  Hastings  was  by  no 
means  the  first  Williams  alum- 
nus to  participate  in  the  (iames. 
The  Williams-Olympic  link 
began  with  the  II  Games  in 
Paris  in  1900.  The  Games  were 
still  fledgling  then,  and  instead 
of  sending  a  national  team. 
America  let  its  colleges  and 
sport  clubs  send  promising  ath- 
letes. Most  of  the  prominent 
U.S.  competitors  came  with 
teams  from  Princeton,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  However. 
John  Bray  '00.  a  four-year 
member  and  two-year  captain 
of  the  Williams  track  team, 
went  to  Paris  on  his  own  to 
represent  his  alma  mater. 

With  35  competing  track  and 
field  athletes,  the  United  States 
won  all  but  six  of  the  24  events. 
In  the  1.500m  run  Bray  slipped 
past  fellow  American  David 
Hall  to  take  the  bronze  medal 
and  the  top  American  finish  in 
the  event.  He  later  donated  his 
medal  to  the  College. 

Willaims  next  appears  in 
Athens  at  the  1906  games  in  the 
person  of  Robert  Grandison 
Leavitt  '07.  The  1906  Olympics 
represented  an  early  attempt  to 


hold  the  games  in  Cireece  in  off 
years. Although  the  idea  was 
soon  given  up,  and  the  1906 
Games  are  now  considered 
"unofficial,"  Leavitt's  gold 
medal  is  very  real. 
He  attended  Williams  only  dur 
ing  his  sophomore  and  junior 
years,  but  during  that  time  won 
the  120  and  220  meter  hurdle 
events  in  almost  every  track 
m€»et,  including  the  Eastern  col- 
lege championships.  Hew  also 
competed  in  the  standing  broad 
jump  at  Williams. 

In  1906  America  decided  to 
send  a  national  team  to  the 
games.  Tryouts  were  not  held, 
instead  competitors  were 
chosen  by  the  Olympic  commit 
tee  on  the  strength  of  their 
records.  In  Athens,  Leavitt's 
victory  in  the  110  meter  hurdles 
was  a  surprise.  In  The  Olympic 
Pageant.  Alexander  Weyand 
described  the  race  this  way: 

"This  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  contests  of  the  games. 
Robert  Leavitt  and  H.  Healy 
raced  neck  and  neck  over  the 
last  jump;  some  say  the  Aus 
tralian  was  a  shade  ahead.  In 
the  sprint  to  the  finish,  the  Willi- 
ams man  won  by  an  inch  or 
two." 

Williams'  last  early  Olympic 
victory  came  in  Antwerp  in  1920 
at  the  VII  Games.  There  H.  Hal- 
lock  Brown  '20.  the  national  two- 
mile  champion,  won  two  gold 
medals  for  the  3(KX1  meter  team 
race.  Brown  finished  first  over- 
all in  the  event,  thus  earning  a 
gold  medal,  and  received 
another  for  being  a  member  of 
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Budweiser 

KING  OF  BEP^RS 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEB( 
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This  week*s  recipient  is  freshman 
Liz  Kellison  who  led  the  woman's 
basketball  team  in  their  come- 
back win  over  l^  esleyan  with  29 
points.  Liz,  this  Buds  for  you! 


Ski  jumper  Jeff  Hastings  '8 1 
shines  at  Winter  Olympics 


by  Christian  Howlett 

On  Saturday  Jeff  Hastings 
'81.  America's  number  one  ski 
jumper,  with  a  spectacular  107 
meter  jump,  finished  forth  in 
the  90  meter  jump  at  the  Win- 
ter Olympics  in  Sarajevo, 
Yugoslavia.  In  the  70  meter 
jump  he  finished  ninth,  the 
best  American  finish  ever  in 
the  event. 

Williams  got  a  bit  of  recogni- 
tion, too,  from  Hastings'  feat. 
Several  times  during  the  70m 
event  the  ABC  cameras 
panned  to  show  his  parents 
waving  a  Williams  College 
banner. 

This  season  has  been  Hast- 
ings' best.  On  December  18  he 
put  together  jumps  of  114.5  and 
108.5  meters  to  win  the  9()m 
World  Cup  jumping  competi- 
tion at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  That 
made  him  only  the  second 
American  to  have  ever  won  a 


World  Cup  ski  jumping  event 
and  the  first  ever  to  win  one  on 
American  soil. 

Going  into  the  Olympics,  the 
former  Williams  ski  captain 
was  ranked  sixth  in  the  world. 
He  just  missed  a  berth  on  the 
1980  Olympic  team. 

Competing  since  age  9 

Hastings.  24.  is  a  native  of 


Norwich.  Vt..  who  began  com- 
peting at  age  nine.  He  said  at 
15  he  decided  to  give  up  cross- 
country and  downhill  skiing  in 
favor  of  jumping.  "Once 
cross-country  got  over  two 
kilometers,  I  got  out,"  he  said. 
"I'm  not  into  physical  abuse. 
Jumping  is  a  one-time  thing 
where  you  do  everything  in  a 
short  clip  of  time." 

Now,  he  added,  he's  begin- 
ing  to  think  about  retirement. 
"Ski  jumping  is  a  young  man's 
sport.  I'm  24. and  I'm  called 
the  grandfather  of  the  team. 
You  get  cautios.  You  stand  at 
the  top  in  the  wind,  and  you 
start  to  think.  And  that's  the 
time  to  quit." 

Hastings,  who  was  an 
honors  graduate  in  economics, 
worked  full-time  for  the  She- 
raton Hotel  chain  during  train- 
ing. In  the  off-season  he  enjoys 
lacrosse  and  fly-fishing. 


the  winning  American  team. 
Since  he  had  gotten  his  start  in 
running  at  Williams  (after 
being  told  freshman  year  by  the 
football  coach  that  he  was  too 
small  to  play),  he  donated  one  of 
his  mt^dals  to  the  college  in 
gratitude. 

The  two  gold  and  one  bronze 
medals  won  by  Brown.  Leavitt. 
and  Bray  are  now  on  display  in 
the  Williamsiana  collection  in 
Chapin  Hall. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
no  Williams  person  has  won  an 
Olympic  medal  since  1920.  How- 
ever, the  college  has  been 
represented  at  almost  every 
Olympics. 


In  1948.  Ralph  Townsend. 
later  Williams  ski  coach  and 
Outing  Club  director,  competed 
with  the  U.S.  Nordic  Ski  Team 
at  the  Winter  (iames  in  St. 
Moritz.  Switzerland.  He  fin 
ished  74th  (the  third  place 
American)  in  the  18  kilometer 
cross  country  event  and  33rd 
(the  fourth  place  American)  in 
the  Nordic  combination. 

Robert  B.  Muir.  Williams 
swimming  coach,  was  an  asso- 
ciate coach  of  the  men's  team  at 
the  XIV  Summer  Games  in  Lon- 
don. The  Americans  swept  the 
pool,  taking  first  place  in  every 
single  event.  Heinle  Greer  '22 
and  Lanphaer  Buck  '24  worked 
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STUDY  ABROAD  AT  THE 
ITHACA  COLLEGE 

LONDON  CENTER 
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■  BRITISH  FACULTY 

COURSES  —  British  and  European  studies  are 
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THE  WILLIAIVIS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Hockey 

Williams  3,  Middlebury  2 
Williams  1.  Hamilton  0 

Men's  Basketball 

Williams  69,  Wesleyan  66 
R.  P.  I.  76,  Williams  67 


Women's  Hockey 

Williams  3.  Wesleyan  1 

Women's  Basketball 

Williams  57.  Wesleyan  44 
Trinity  67,  Williams  52 


Women's  Squash 

Williams  7.  Wesleyan  0 
Williams  6,  Amherst  1 

Men's  Swimming 

Williams  94,  Wesleyan  21 


together  coaching  the  men's 
field  hockey  team  and  heading 
the  field  hockey  committee. 

In  1952  Muir  was  again  on  the 
coaching  staff  of  the  men's 
swim  team  at  the  XV  Games  in 
Helsinki,  and  in  1956  he  was 
named  head  coach  of  the  men's 
swim  team  at  the  XVI  Games  in 
Melbourne. 

Angus  G.  Morrison  '75,  com- 
peted in  the  1972  Summer 
Games  in  Munich  on  the  men's 
canoeing  team.  He  finished 
tenth  in  Whitewater  canoeing 
competition.  In  1976.  Nancy 
Storrs  '73  was  a  member  of  the 
first  women's  crew  team  in 
Olympic  history  at  the  XXI 
Summer  Games  in  Montreal. 
She  rowed  number  two  in  the 
U.S.  women's  four  boat.  Angus 
Morrison  '75  competed  as  the 
lone  American  entry  in  the 
canoe  singles  competition. 

Storrs  and  Sue  Tuttle  '78  were 
members  of  the  1980  women's 
crew  team.  Leslie  Milne  '79  and 
Christine  Larson-Mason,  Willi- 
ams field  hockey  coach,  were 
members  of  the  field  hockey 
team.  The  United  States  boycott 
prevented  their  comp>eting  in 
the  XXII  Summer  Games  in 
Moscow.  However,  Milne  and 
Larson-Mason  will  compete 
with  the  first  ever  U.S.  women's 
field  hockey  team  this  summer 
in  Los  Angeles. 

I  his  article  nas  printoii  with 
fn>rmissi(>n    <»/   //ic    il  illinms 
ilutnni  Reviow. 
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Hoopsters  go  to  3-0  in  Little  Three 
after  beating  the  Cardinals  69-66 


Peter  Griffth  '85  drives  for  a  layup  against  Wesleyan  in  the  Eph- 
men's  69-66  victory  Saturday.  (Ruderman) 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

The  men's  basketball  team 
clinched  at  least  a  tie  for  the  Lit- 
tle Three  Championship  with  a 
H9-6H  victory  over  Wesleyan  Sat- 
urday night  at  Lasell.  The  win 
upped  the  Ephs  record  to  3-0  in 
the  Little  Three,  while  Wes- 
leyan fell  to  0-3.  Amherst  stands 
at  1-1. 

The  Ephs  raced  to  an  11-4  lead 
in  the  first  half,  behind  the 
shooting  of  Tim  Walsh  '86.  Willi- 
ams cooled  down  after  that, 
however,  and  Wesleyan  spurted 
to  a  32-31  halftime  advantage. 

Head  coach  Harry  Sheehy  felt 
that  his  team  failed  to  play  with 
intensity  in  the  first  half  and 
committed  some  "dumb  mis- 
takes." Sheehy  said,  "We  told 
our  guys  at  halftime  that  we  had 
to  play  smarter  basketball  -  we 
had  to  execute  on  offense." 


Second  half  turnaround 

The  Ephs  set  about  to  follow 
Sheehy's  instructions  and  grad- 
ually edged  ahead  of  Wesleyan 
in  the  second  half.  Co-captain 
Art  Pidoriano  '84  came  alive  for 
Jthe  Ephs  in  the  second  half,  and 
the  team  as  a  whole  shot  better 
from  the  floor. 


Tracksters  run  in  regional  meets 
and  post- season  competitons 


by  Chris  Stearns 

This  past  weekend  nine  members  of  the  men's 
indoor  track  team  travelled  to  Bates  College 
where  they  finished  ninth  in  the  New  England 
Division  III  championship. 

The  day  began  well  as  senior  Bernie  Krause 
led  off  the  day  with  one  of  his  best  performances 
ever  in  the  shot  put.  He  placed  fifth  in  the  field 
with  a  toss  46'  i^"-  In  the  relays  the  Ephs  enjoyed 
outstanding  performances.  The  distance  med- 
ley team  of  Mike  Coyne  '87.  Ted  Leon  '84,  and 
John  Ellison  '86  unleashed  a  10:  37  to  take  fourth. 
Their  feat  was  duplicated  by  the  two-mile  relay 
team  of  Bennett  Yort  '84,  Tom  Pingree'86,  Kevin 
Jenkins  '85.  and  Brian  Angle  '84  which  ran  a 
blazing  7:  53  just  missing  the  school  record  while 
taking  fourth. 

In  other  individual  performances,  Jenkins 
and  Pingree  came  in  second  and  fifth  respec- 
tively in  the  800.  Senior  co-captain  Ted  Leon  also 
took  a  second  as  he  clocked  a  50.1  in  the  400 
meter  run. 

Putting  things  in  perspective.  Coach  Farley 
said,  "We  were  not  really  concerned  with  points 
going  in  since  we  took  only  a  limited  number  of 
competitors.  Overall  I  was  pleasantly  surprised 


with  the  effort  because  they  all  ran  about  their 
best  times  this  season  and  that  is  what  you  really 
want." 

Women  tracksters  take  second 

Though  they  only  look  five  runners. the 
women's  team  fared  much  better  as  they  placed 
second  overall  in  an  invitational  meet  held  at 
Union  College.  All  five  had  outstanding  days. 

Gail  Henderson  '87  took  two  firsts  in  both  the 
300  and  the  .55  meter  dash.  Lindsay  Rockwood  '85 
continued  a  fine  season  winning  the  triple  jump 
and  taking  second  in  the  high  jump. 

Mary  Ellen  Mahoney  '86  added  another  first  in 

the  .55  meter  hurdles  and  a  third  in  the  triple 

jump.  Pam  Merrit  '87  grabbed  seconds  in  the 

triple  jump  and  the  long  jump.  Capping  the  day. 

Amy  Doherty  '84  took  a  second  in  the  half  mile 

with  a  2:28. 
Next  weekend  thewomen's  New  Englands  are 

being  held  at  B.U.,  but  the  Ephs  have  their 
sights  set  on  the  Division  III  Eastern  Champion- 
ships being  held  at  Bates  in  two  weeks.  Coach 
Farley  said.  "To  have  all  these  women  qualify 
for  the  Easterns  from  what  is  a  non-varsity 
sport  here  is  e.xceptional.  Everyone  is  very 
enthused  and  pumped  up  for  it." 


Grapplers  end  season  at  tourney 


by  Lee  Hatcher 

In  the  prestigious  New  Eng- 
land Tournament,  the  Williams 
wrestling  team  capped  off  their 
season  with  an  eleventh  place 
finish  out  of  eighteen  of  the  most 
competitive  wrestling  teams  in 
the  Northeast.  The  Ephmen 
were  led  by  Co-Captains  Jeff 
May  '85 and  John  Leahy  "84,  who 
romped  to  4th  and  6th  place  fin- 
ishes respectively. 

Competing  at  158  lbs.  May  put 
in  his  finest  performance  of  the 
season.  In  his  three  victories  of 
the  tournament,  he  racked  up 27 
points  to  his  opponents  4.  But  the 
highlight  of  the  meet  had  to  be 
his  match  against  a  Wesleyan 
foe.  In  the  semifinal  round  Jeff 
drew  Skalla,  a  junior  Cardinal 
with  two  .New  England  lilies  and 


AU-American  status  to  his 
credit.  May  led  most  of  the 
match,  and  eventually  lost,  but 
his  6-4  score  was  the  closest  of 
the  tournament  for  this  formid- 
able foe. 

Leahy  concluded  a  speclular 
season  with  a  fine  showing. 
Wrestling  in  the  tough  167  lbs. 
weight  catagory.  he  faced  the 
top  seed  in  the  second  round.  In 
an  impressive  showing  Leahy 
fell  7-5.  He  rallied  in  the  wrestle 
backs,  in  whipping  two  oppo- 
nents by  a  combined  score  of  19- 
8.  But  in  his  final  bout  for  fifth 
place,  he  lost  to  one  of  the  Skalla 
brothers  of  Wesleyan  by  a  7-0 
margin. 

Other  Kph  performances 

rhere  were  some  noteworthy 


efforts  by  other  Ephmen  in  the 
upper  weights.  Freshman  Dan 
MacDonnell  landed  a  victory  in 
the  180  lbs.  division.  Dave  Bick- 
nell  "84  wrapped  up  the  season 
with  a  win  in  the  190  lbs.  weight 
class.  Sophmore  Heavyweight 
Peter  Dawson  also  captured  a 
bout  in  this  postseason 
tournament. 

First  year  coach  Hal  Zendle 
praised  his  team's  performance 
this  year  and  remarked  the  out 
look  for  the  future  is  bright:  "1 
was  most  pleased  by  this  tt^m. 
There  was  tremendous  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  each  and 
every  wrestler.  The  team  pulled 
together,  and  really  jelled  in  the 
season  finale.  1  enjoyed  working 
with  these  young  men." 


With  7: 02  left  in  the  game,  the 
Ephs  held  a  56-48  advantage. 
The  Cardinals  narrowed  the 
lead,  but  with  5  minutes  remain- 
ing, senior  co-captain  John 
McNicholas  hit  John  McCarthy 
'84  with  a  fine  pass  out  of  the 
four  corners  offense.  McCarthy 
converted  the  basket,  was 
fouled  on  the  play,  and  made  the 
free  throw  for  a  big  three  point 
play. 

Crowd  senses  Little  3  title 

Down  the  stretch,  the  Cardi- 
nals kept  inching  back  into  the 
game,  but  could  not  get  any 
closer  than  four  points,  as  the 
Ephs  repeatedly  hit  their  foul 
shots.  As  time  expired,  thesixth 
man  was  chanting  "Little 
Thrc^e",  and  a  jubilant  Sheehy 
exchanged  congratulations 
with  his  squad. 

Sheehy  pointed  to  several  fac- 
tors in  his  team's  second  half 
turnaround.  "In  the  second  half, 
we  executed  better  offensively, 
we  hit  our  free  throws,  and  shot 
well.  "  he  said.  He  also  praised 
Dave  Krupski  "84.  and 
McCarthy,  for  their  work 
inside.  '"I  thought  Krup 
(Krupski I  did  a  good  job  keep- 
ing (iallivan  (6-7  Wesleyan  cen- 
ter   Paul    Gallivani     off    the 


boards  in  the  second  half.  And 
Johnny  McCarthy  came  off  the 
bench  and  really  gave  us  a  lift 
on  the  boards.  He  does  some  of 
the  things  that  don't  show  up  In 
the  box  score  but  help  us  win." 

Pidoriano  poured  in  22  points 
to  lead  the  Lphs.  With  theeffort, 
he  drew  within  20  points  of 
breaking  Sheehy's  all-time  Wil 
liams  career  scoring  of  1391 
points. 

Walsh  turned  in  another  stel- 
lar performance,  especially  in 
the  first  half  when  he  scored  13 
of  his  19  points. 

76-67  loss  to  KFl 

In  other  action  over  the  week, 
the  Ephs  suffered  an  emotional 
letdown  against  RPI  and  were 
defeated  76-67.  Sheehy  said, 
'  'Only  two  p>eople  came  to  play: 
Peter  (guard  Griffith  '85 »  and 
Timmy  (Walshi."  Griffith 
scored  a  season  high  12  points, 
while  Walsh  sank  28. 

The  Ephs  fell  behind  early  in 
that  contest,  and  despite  the 
efforts  of  Griffith  and  Walsh, 
could  never  get  over  the  hump 
to  victroy. 

The  Ephs,  now  return  to 
action  tonight,  hosting  Clark  at 
8  p.m. 


Women's  hockey 


.       .  Cont(nued  from  Page  14 

rtole  the  puck  from  a  forward  and  raced  up  the  ice.  After  shooting. 
Clifford  was  pushed  into  the  goalie  by  a  Cardinal  defenseman.  The 
puck  rolled  in  for  the  score.  Once  again  the  blustering  Wesleyan 
coach  argued  but  again  the  goal  stood.  For  Clifford,  just  like  for 
Fernandes,  it  was  her  first  goal  of  the  year. 

The  third  period  was  played  mostly  in  the  neutral  zone  with 
neither  team  scoring.  Jacon  denit^d  the  Cardinals  several  times  in 
the  final  three  minutes  to  pin  down  her  first  victory. 

Williams  is  now  5-3  on  the  year  and  their  next  game  is  Friday 
night  at  UConn.  ., 

Men's  Hockey 

Continued 

Defensive  battle  at  Hamilton 

Tuesday  night's  clash  at 
Hamilton  proved  to  be  a  goalie's 
battle.  Finn  was  flawless  in  the 
net.  stopping  26  Continental 
shots  while  recording  his  second 
shutout.  Hamilton's  goalie, 
Mike  Cassier.  was  a  rare  match 
for  the  Willliams  netminder, 
turning  away  36  attempts 
before  allowing  freshman  .Mike 
O'Connell's  goal  at  0:  59  in  the 
overtime.  Chris  Traggio  '87  and 
Brian  Rulledge  '85  assisted  on 
the  Ephs  game-winner.  Willi- 
ams has  now  beaten   a  tough 


from  Page  14 

Hamilton    squad    twice    this 
season. 

In  the  home  stretch  before 
post-season  play.  Williams 
faces  hockey  powerhouse  Bab- 
son  (16- 1-1 1  Tuesday  and  West- 
field  Saturday.  Both  games  will 
be  played  in  the  Lansing  Rink. 
Stellar  performances  from 
high-scorer  Rich  Jackson  (lU 
goals  and  10 assists  in  20 games) 
and  goalie  Finn  (.916  save  per- 
centage* are  essential  if  Willi- 
ams is  to  finish  within  the  top 
eight  teams  in  their  division  to 
make  the  play-offs. 


Goalie  Dan  Finn   84  stops  Panther  breakaway  in  overtime  in  Fri- 
days  3-2  win.  (Khakee) 
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Lyons  and  Pier  lead  skiers 
to  third  in  Winter  Carnival 


Number  22  Paul  Coleman  '85  celebrates  his  game-winning  goal 
with  teammates  and  Coach  Bill  McCormick.  (Khakee) 

Pucksters  stay  alive 
with  2  overtime  wins 


by  (ireg  Leeds 

As  Americans  Phil  and  Steve  Mahre  were  win- 
ning the  gold  and  silver  medals  in  the  Olympic 
slalom,  Williams'  Crawford  Lyons  '84  and  John 
Pier  '85  placed  first  and  second  respectively  in 
the  slalom  at  Williams'  carnival.  Their  finishes 
led  the  men's  alpine  team  to  a  first  place  in  that 
event,  as  Williams  ousted  perennial  winner  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  for  the  top  spot.  The  Ephmen 
had  82  points  to  UVM's  79. 

The  race  was  strikingly  similar  to  the  '8,'i  carni- 
val slalom,  where  Pier  was  first  and  Lyons  was 
second.  Helping  Williams  substantially  was  Chris 
Eagon  '84,  who  broke  away  from  a  16th  first  run 
placing  to  finish  8th.  Helge  Weiner  '87  was  second 
after  the  first  run  but  ended  up  at  24th.  Martin 
Magoun  '86  also  had  a  spectacular  first  run,  plac- 
ing 8th  from  the  last  start  position,  but  fell  in  the 
second  run. 

In  the  giant  slalom,  Lyons  had  his  best  finish  of 
the  year  at  fourth.  Eagon  was  9th,  followed  by 
Weiner  at  13th  and  Tim  Hill  '86  at  19th.  Pier  was 
7th  after  the  first  run  but  did  not  finish  the  second. 
Dartmouth  won  the  GS,  followed  by  UVM.  Willi- 
ams, and  Middlebury. 

Johansen  leads  cross-country  squad 

In  the  cross  country  events,  Steve  Johansen  '84 
had  his  t)est  races  ever,  placing  15th  in  the  14- 
Icilometer  and  holding  third  on  his  leg  of  the  relay. 


Colman  O'Connor  '85  also  skiied  well,  finishing 
6th  in  the  14-km.  Ole  Halvorsen  '87  was  24th  and 
Tim  Goss  '85  was  31st.  The  relay  team  of  O'Con- 
nor, Johansen,  and  Halvorsen  finished  fifth. 

In  the  overall  standings,  UVM  was  first  with  317 
points,  followed  by  Dartmouth  with  260.  Williams 
was  third  with  253  points. 

Women  take  fourth 

Third-place  finishes  In  the  giant  slalom  and 
cross  country  relay  events  brought  the  women's 
ski  team  to  4th  place  overall  In  the  Williams  carni- 
val last  weekend.  University  of  Vermont  won  the 
four-event  competition,  followed  by  University  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Middlebury. 

In  the  GS,  Kate  Knopp  '85  and  Donna  MacDo- 
nald  '87  led  Williams  with  third  and  fouth  places 
respectively.  Betsy  Paine  '85  was  21st,  followed 
closely  by  Marcy  Rubinger  '85  at  25th. 

In  the  slalom,  Knopp  was  14th,  while  Paine  was 
21st  and  Rubinger  was  25th.  Gwen  Garcelon  *87 
was  29th. 

Sarah  Bates  '85  was  an  outstanding  performer 
for  the  cross  country  team,  finishing  7th  in  the  7 
kilometer  and  pulling  the  relay  team  from  sixth  to 
third  in  the  final  leg.  Karla  Miller  '85  was  22nd  in 
the  7  kilometer,  while  Beth  Schmidt  '86  was  24th. 

The  final  Carnival  for  both  men  and  women  Is 
next  weeekend  at  Middlebury. 


by    Paul    Meeks    and    Chris 
Harned 

The  Williams  hockey  team 
kept  their  Division  II  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference 
play-off  hopes  alive  by  extend- 
ing their  winning  streak  to  three 
games  last  week  with  crucial 
overtime  wins  over  Middleb- 
ury, 3-2  on  Friday,  and  Hamil- 
ton, 1-0  Tuesday.  With  a  record 
of  9-10-1,  the  Ephmen  may 
secure  a  postseason  bid  at  the 
verge  of  elimination. 

The  squad  gave  the  the  Winter 
Carnival  fans  an  early  gift  Fri- 
day night  with  an  Impressive 
come-from-behlnd  victory  over 
Middlebury  In  overtime.  Ear- 
lier this  season  the  Panthers 
dealt  the  Ephmen  an  embarass- 
ing  3-2  loss. 

Center  Rich  Jackson  '85  and 


defenseman  Paul  Coleman  '85 
supplied  the  scoring  firepower. 
Jackson  scored  twice,  at  11:27 
In  the  first  period  and  again  at 
17: 58  in  the  second  and  assisted 
on  Coleman's  game-winning 
blast  from  the  point  four  min- 
utes Into  the  overtime.  Forward 
Dave  Fritz  '86  chipped  In  two 
assists. 

In  the  third  period.  Williams 
killed  three  Middlebury  power 
plays,  and  goalie  Dan  P'inn  '84 
stopped  a  break-away  attempt 
off  the  stick  of  the  Panthers' 
high  scorer  Chip  Kenyon  with 
two  minutes  remaining.  Finn, 
only  recently  returning  from  an 
Injury,  was  sup)erb  with  42 
saves.  Such  poise  and  confi- 
dence has  l)een  absent  from  the 
Ephmen  in  their  roUer-coster 
season  thus  far. 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Senior  Chris  Eagon  races  to 
Mountain. 


Paced  by  Liz  Kellison's  29  points, 
women  hoopsters  snap  losing  streak 

Home  win 
over  Cards 


by  Mike  Best 

Led  by  freshman  Liz  Kelli- 
son's  29  points,  the  women's 
basketball  team  broke  an 
eight-game  losing  streak  by 
defeating  the  Wesleyan  Cardi- 
nals Saturday,  57-44. 

As  in  many  of  the  Ephwo- 
men's  recent  games,  the  first 
half  of  Saturday's  contest  was 
close.  Neither  side  was  able  to 
establish  a  sizeable  lead 
l)efore  the  other  team  caught 
up.  Twice  in  the  last  four  min- 
utes, the  Ephs  built  up  four- 
point  leads  only  to  see 
Wesleyan  come  right  back. 
Kelllson,  who  had  sixteen 
points  In  the  half,  sank  the  last 
shot  before  halftlme  to  put  Wil- 
liams up  31-29. 

The  second  half  was  quite  a 
change  from  recent  Eph  play. 
Lately,  the  Ephs  have  stayed 
close  In  the  first  half  onlv  to  be 
Dlown  out  in  the  second.  Exactly 


the   reverse  happened   in  the 
second  half  Saturday. 

Eph's  14  straight  points 

Nevertheless,  the  Cardinals 
stayed  close  for  the  first  ten 
minutes.  In  fact,  at  the  10:00 
mark  Wesleyan  held  a  42-39 
lead.  However, they  would  not 
score  another  point  until  there 
was  less  than  a  minute  left.  The 
Ephwomen  then  reeled  off  14 
straight  points  and  outscored 
the  Cardinals  18-2  in  those  last 
ten  minutes. 

The  Ephwomen  took  control 
with  nine  minutes  left  as 
Sandy  Wanstall  '87  t>egan  the 
Eph  streak  with  two  foul  shots. 
It  was  Liz  Kelllson,  though, 
who  led  the  charge.  She  scored 
eight  straight  points,  breaking 
through  the  Wesleyan  zone. 
Kay  Lackey,  who  ended  up 
with  fifteen  points,  then  scored 
seven  of  the  Eph's  last  eight 
points,  while  the  Cardinals 
could  only  manage  one  more 
basket. 

The  Eph  drive  was  the  pro- 
duct of  what  coach  Tom  Cruth- 
ers  called  "real  good 
basketball   "  The  Ephs  played 


patient  offense,  trying  to  find 
Kelllson,  and  strong  defense, 
shutting  Wesleyan  off  the 
boards.  Led  by  Jean  Hak- 
miller  '86  with  15  rebounds  and 
Kay  Lackey  '85  with  13,  Willi- 
ams outrebounded  the  Cardi- 
nals 44-24  for  the  game. 

Cruthers  summed  up  his 
team's  fine  performance,  "We 
kept  our  composure  a  lot  bet- 
ter. Defensively  we  played 
really  well."  He  added  that  the 
Ephwomen  "know  they're  get- 
ting a  lot  better,  and  I  know 
they're  getting  a  lot  better." 

Loss  to  Trinity 

On  Wednesday,  the  Ephs 
lost  to  Trinity,  67-52.  The  game 
was  close  throughout  during 
the  first  half,  and  Trinity  held 
just  a  28-27  lead  at  halftlme.  In 
the  second  half,  the  Bantams 
kept  Increasing  their  lead  until 
it  became  a  blowout.  Jean 
Hakmlller  led  the  way  for  the 
Ephs  with  fourteen  points  and 
eight  ret)ounds  and  Liz  Kelll- 
son added  twelve  points. 

The  Ephs  are  now  5-9.  They 
play  at  Smith  Wednesday  and 
at  home  against  Tufts 
Saturdav 


ninth  in  the  Giant  Slalom  in  Williams'  Winter  Carnival  at  Brodie 

(Khakee) 

Women  pucksters  win  3-1 
to  claim  "Little  Two"  title 

by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  women's  hockey  team  defeated  rival  Wesleyan  Saturday  3-1 
t>efore  a  vocal  Winter  Carnival  crowd.  Williams'  victory  clinched 
this  year's  "Little  Two"  crown  (Amherst  has  no  team).  After  fal- 
ling behind  1-0  in  the  second  period,  the  Ephs  netted  three  quick 
goals.  Goaltender  Steph  Jacon  '87  shut  out  the  Cardinals  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  seal  the  victory. 

Williams  applied  pressure  throughout  the  first  period  but  the  fine 
passing  of  Peggy  Cardie  *86  and  Andrea  Raphael  '86  was  to  no  avail. 
Williams  took  twice  as  many  shots  as  Wesleyan  but  the  Cardinals 
constantly  thwarted  the  Ephwomen  by  bunching  up  in  front  of  the 
net  and  blocking  shots.  At  the  other  end,  Jacon's  sprawling  style  of 
play  kept  the  opponents  off  the  scoreboard. 

The  second  period  was  played  much  as  the  first  until  tri-captain 
Alice  Comlskey  '84  was  called  for  tripping  at  6: 04.  Wesleyan  con- 
verted on  the  power-play  to  go  up  1-0.  Williams  responded  with  a 
three  goal  flurry  in  the  next  ten  minutes. 

Williams  strikes  back 

Beth  El>el  '86  tied  the  game  1-1  on  a  goal  that  got  a  long  argument 
from  the  Wesleyan  coach.  Trl-captaln  Jeanette  Hazelton  '85  passed 
to  Kbe\  outside  the  blue  line  from  where  she  skated  the  puck  In  and 
shot  as  she  was  being  tripped  by  a  Wesleyan  defender.  The  momen- 
tum carried  Ebel,  defender,  goalie,  and  puck  all  Into  the  net.  The 
Ephs  then  went  ahead  on  a  goal  by  freshman  winger  Leslie 
Fernandes. 

Tri-captaln  Pam  Briggs  '84  carried  the  puck  along  the  right 
boards  Into  the  Wesleyan  zone.  Briggs  passed  Into  the  middle  to 
Raphael  who  put  a  half-shot  half-pass  to  the  crease.  Fernandes 
knocked  It  in  for  the  game  winning  goal. 

Wesleyan  tried  to  rally,  but  Jacon  stopped  a  breakaway  to  ruin 
the  Cardinals'  hopes.  Haley  Clifford  '87  then  got  the  Insurance  goal 
to  close  out  the  scoring.  With  Comlskey  In  the  penalty  box.  Clifford 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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Amherst  disbands  fraternities 
after  week  of  student  protest 


Spring  came  a  little  eaiiy  to  the  Purple  Valley  last  week,  giving 
students  a  chance  to  get  out  and  catch  some  rays  on  "Chapin 

Beach."  (Ruderman) 

Candidates  coming  to  campus 
McGovern,  Jackson  and  Hart 

by  MartiU  WeU 
and  Melissa  Matthes 

The  Williams  campus  will  become  a  center  for  presidential  politi- 
cal discussion  in  the  next  two  weeks.  Plans  are  now  being  made  by 
various  campus  Democratic  organizations  for  Jesse  Jackson.  Gary 
Hart.  George  McGovern  and  Ernest  Hollings.  four  of  the  eight 
Democratic  presidential  candidates,  to  speak  here. 

This  Thursday.  March  1.  George  McGovern  will  begin  campaign- 
ing in  Massachusetts  by  speaking  at  Williams.  According  to 
McGovern  delegate  David  Wagner  'S6.  the  topic  of  his  speech  at 
about  lunchtime  in  Thompson  Chapel  will  be  "Educating  Amer- 
ica and  Other  Issues." 

McGoverns  visit,  for  which  he  is  not  taking  a  fee.  is  organized  by 
the  Williams  Lecture  Committee  and  Students  for  McGovern.  Of  all 
the  candidiates  visits.  McGoverns  is  the  onlv  one  confirmed  so 
far. 

On  Sunday.  March  4  in  Chapin  Hall.  Jesse  Jackson  will  present 
his  views  and  answer  audience  questions.  The  speech  will  be  broad- 
cast over  WCFM.  which  will  also  be  interviewing  the  candidate 
earlier  that  afternoon.  According  to  Nzingha  Clarke  'S>6.  the  Black 
Student  Union  will  be  paying  for  Jacksons  transportation  to  Willi- 
ams, wblle  the  Students'  Committee  for  Jackson  has  t>een  arrang- 
ing the  visit. 

The  following  afternoon.  Gary  Hart  is  tentatively  scheduled  to 
speak  in  Chapin  Hall.  Like  Jackson.  Hart  will  give  a  general  cam- 
paign speech  and  entertain  questions  from  the  audience.  He  will  be 
introduced  by  Joe  McGuiness.  author  of  of  the  recent  book  The 
Selling  of  the  Presidency." 

Although  "the  details  are  not  firm."  according  to  Jeff  Trout  '80.  a 
spokesman  for  Williams  Students  With  Hart,  "it  would  be  his  only 
campaign  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  state."  The  student  group 
is  sponsoring  Hart's  \isit. 

At  some  as  yet  undetermined  date  ne.xt  week.  Ernest  Hollings 
wilJ  also  speak  on  campus.  Currently,  according  to  Eric  Glatstein 
'87.  the  speech  may  be  held  on  either  the  7th  or  the  10th. 

Officers  of  the  Williams  College  Young  Democrats  club  noted 
that  their  organization  is  not  involved  in  the  visits.  Each  particular 
advocacy  group  planned,  raised  money  and  arranged  the  details 
for  the  visits  of  their  respective  candidates.  There  has  been  primar- 
ily student  input  into  the  events,  although  all  of  the  spokesmen  hope 
to  involve  others. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  just  the  Williams  community,  "  said  Clarke. 
adding  that  the  Student  Committee  for  Jackson  has  been  working 
with  students  from  North  .Adams  State  College,  and  hopes  to  get 
many  NASC  students  and  facult\  to  attend. 

Similarly.  Trout  said  that  the  audience  will  include  "Adams. 
North  Adams,  and  Williamstown  residents."  and  that  local  media 
coverage  should  be  heasy. 


by  Ned  Ladd 

.Amherst  Trustees,  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  officially 
announced  this  weekend  that 
the  school  will  permanently  dis- 
band all  fraternities  in  June. 
Students  were  informed  Satur- 
day of  the  decision  which  came 
after  a  week  of  student  protest 
and  160  years  of  the  institution 
at  Amherst. 

Trustee  committee  Chairman 
George  Beitzel  stated  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  "this  is  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  make  the 
quality  of  campus  life  as  e.xem- 
plary  outside  as  it  is  inside  the 
classroom." 

The  abolition  of  fraternities  is 
only  one  part  of  the  Trustees' 
plan  to  upgrade  social  life  at  the 
college.  According  to  Ann- 
Marie  McGowan.  editor  of  the 
Amherst  Student,  the  package 
includes  a  new  campus  center,  a 


residential  house  system  like 
Williams'  and  a  so-called  social 
behavior  code. 

No  student  input? 

Recent  student  protest  has 
centered  around  the  fact  that 
student  input  has  been  largely 
ignored  in  the  Trustees'  deci- 
sion. A  poll  taken  last  December 
showed  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  students  supported 
fraternities. 

Last  Monday  nearly  300  stu- 
dents occupied  the  office  of  act- 
ing president  G.  Armour  Craig 
in  a  daylong  peaceful  sit-in. 
taking  time  out  only  to  go  to 
classes.  In  addition,  almost  '200 
letters  of  protest  were  sent  to 
the  Trustees. 

Hunger  strike 

Last  Tuesday  ten  frat 
members  began  a  five-day 
hunger  strike  to  show  their  con- 
cern.   Thev    made    no    direct 


demands,  but  expressed  hope 
that  the  Trustees  would  meet 
with  members  of  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council.  'This  is 
simply  a  way  for  us  to  show  our 
concern  for  fraternities,"  said 
striker  Robert  Hecht  "86. 
"Hopefully  it  will  make  a 
difference." 

The  IFC  met  with  the  Trus- 
tees in  New  York  Friday  for  15 
minutes,  but  could  not  change 
their  minds.  IFC  Vice- 
President  Daniel  Franzese  '84 
said  of  the  meeting,  "the  cam- 
pus sentiment  is  that  we  were 
brought  down  there  as  a  formal- 
ity so  we  can't  say  now  there 
was  no  student  input." 

All  ten  of  the  striking  students 
ended  their  hunger  strike  Fri- 
day when  the  IFC  met  with 
Trustees. 

However,  students  are  claim- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Beginning  Wednesday,  student  Security  monitors  will  patrol  Mission  Park  in  the  evenings  in  an 
attempt  to  cut  down  on  vandalism  to  the  dormitory  complex.  (BuCKner) 


Starting  Wednesday 


Security  students  to  patrol  Mission  Park 


by  Sarah  At>emathy 

A  new  student  security  patrol 
will  go  into  effect  Wednesday 
night  in  Mission  Park  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  further  vandal- 
ism to  the  dormiior>  comple.x, 
according  to  Security  Supervi- 
sor Jean  Thorndike. 

The  halls  will  be  monitored 
from  10  p.m.  till  2  a.m.  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  nights 
and  from  10  p.m.  till  3  a.m.  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

"What  we're  hoping  to  do  is 
set  up  students  with  radios  in 
communication    with    security 


Reverses  own  decision 


officers,  and  if  they  obsen-e any 
problems  they  11  call  them  in," 
said  Thorndike. 

"Were  not  expecting  them  to 
get  involved  in  any  serious  inci- 
dents; they  will  be  an  extension 
of  the  securit>'  department,  an 
extra  pair  of  eyes  and  ears. ' '  she 
added. 

Shifts  of  at  least  three  or  four 
will  patrol  the  lobby  area,  the 
cafeteria  and  the  hot  dust  and 
rec  rooms.  Thorndike  said. 

"We'd  originally  hoped 
memt)ers  of  each  (Mission* 
house  would  be  willing  to  moni- 


tor, but  we  don't  have  a  pool  of 
students  for  assignments  now,  " 
said  Thorndike. 

Students  will  be  paid  through 
the  security  student  monitor 
program  and  must  be  certified 
financial  aid  students.  Thorn- 
dike said.  Only  about  five  of  the 
desired  16  students  have  volun- 
teered so  far,  she  added. 

.A  similar  dorm  patrol  for  the 
different  quads  was  used  and 
then  discontinued  several  years 
ago,  she  said.  It  was  unsuccess- 

Contmued  on  Page  5 


CUL  approves  frosh  groups  of  7 


Dean  of  Housing  Mary 
Kenyatta  and  other  memt>ers  of 
the  Committee  on  Undergradu- 
ate Life  officially  approved  the 
Housing  Commitee  s  proposal 
to  allow  groups  of  seven  fresh- 
men to  app4y  together  for  hous- 
ing at  Tuesday  s  meeting. 


by  R.  DeMoCt 

The  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life 
unanimously  passed  a  motion  to  increase  the 
ma.ximum  size  of  freshmen  groups  applving 
together  for  housing  back  to  seven  at  its  meeting 
Tuesda>  The  decision  reverses  one  passed  last 
year  b>  the  CUL  which  limited  the  size  of  such 
groups  to  four. 

The  proposal,  initiated  by  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee several  weeks  ago.  is  an  attempt  to  encourage 
freshman  to  affiliate  with  Mission  Park. 

■■Evidentl>  there  were  ver> .  ver>  few  people 
who  applied  to  .Mission  first  choice  last  year  as  a 
result  of  the  smaller  groups.  '  said  CUL  member 
and  biolog>  professor  Henr>  Art. 

"Dumb  in  the  fira  place" 

"It's  a  prett>  self  evidem  point,  it  was  dumb  to 

take  it  •  the  seven  person  option  >  out  in  the  first 

place."  said  student  representative  Phil  Walsh 

S5   Representative  Bill  Foraker  85  added  that. 

"freshmen  feel  that  Mission  is  an  undesirable 


physical  plant  and  when  we  reduced  the  size  to 
four,  it  took  away  a  lot  more  of  thedesirabilit>.  " 

The  smaller  group  size  also  made  it  harder  to 
arrange  for  people  to  stay  together  in  suites, 
according  to  Foraker.  "Because  of  the  size  of  the 
suites,  the  house  presidents  had  problems  mesh- 
ing various  groups  together.  Since  this  is  commu- 
nal li\ing.  that  can  really  create  tension."  he 
said. 

.According  to  the  propsal.  groups  larger  than 
four  must  list  .Mission  Park  as  their  first  choice 
With  this  year  s  institution  of  the  so-called 
Pomilla  Proposal,  a  prioritized  lottery  system  for 
housing  transfers,  freshmen  who  live  in  their  first 
choice  next  year  \Aill  have  little  transfer  priority 
the  folouing  year 

'"Siabilixe  the  transJer  proce^^i  ' 

The  Committee  made  no  special  provision  for 
memt)ers  of  large  groups  who  later  \*ish  to 
transfer  their  affiliation.  "That's  the  cost  of  app- 
Contmjed  on  Page  8 
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Self-Control 


Having  student  security  monitors  patrol  the  halls  is  an  excellent  step 
towards  solving  the  vandalism  problems  in  Mission  Park. 

Mission  is  an  active  party  center— a  place  where  many  partygoers 
end  their  evenings.  It  is  also  a  large  complex  whre  outsiders  can  go 
unnoticed.  Thus  it  is  especially  vulnerable  to  vandalism  and  other  anti- 
social acts. 

The  mere  presence  of  students  in  yellow  jackets  should  discourage 
many  of  these  acts.  The  change  may  not  be  a  noticeable  one— the  student 
monitors  may  find  themselves  with  little  to  do  on  a  typical  evening,  and 
little  effectiveness  if  problems  do  arise.  However,  their  existence  should 
calm  the  occaisionally  rambunctious  folks  who  can  do  so  much  damage. 

The  move  is  a  good  indicator  that  the  administration  trusts  students  to 
monitor  themselves.  By  reporting  vandalous  acts,  students  can  keep 
that  trust.  In  addition,  regular  security  guards  would  not  blend  in  as  well 
as  students  with  the  daily  life  in  Mission  Park,  and  might  arouse  the 
resentment  of  some,  feeling  that  Security  has  intruded. 

Student  labor,  relatively  cheap  for  the  College  and  also  valued  by  the 
workers,  could  also  be  used  in  other  places  to  make  life  at  Williams 
better.  Extended  gym  hours,  extended  library  hours,  and  the  new  small- 
party  regulations  that  the  Housing  Committee  is  now  working  on  can  all 
be  facilitated  with  the  use  of  student  labor. 

The  Record  encourages  letters  to  the  editor.  They  should  be  limited  to  250  words, 
signed  and  typed.  The  deadline  is  Sunday  noon. 

If  you  need  more  space  to  make  your  opinions  known,  contact  Op-Ed  editor  Rob 
Park  at  x6398.  The  Op-Ed  deadline  is  Saturday  noon. 

Op— Eds  and  letters  are  the  opinions  of  the  writers,  and  not  neccessarily  the 
opinions  of  the  Record. 


For  the  Record 


"For  the  Record"  is  a  new  part  of  the  editorial  section  in  which  we  commend 
or  comment  upon  subjects  that  are  noteworthy,  but  would  not  fit  into  a  full 
editorial. 


LETTERS 


Cruel  Threat 

To  the  editor: 

Many  thanks  for  the  mention  in  the 
February  7th  issue  of  the  Record.  I'd 
very  much  like  to  thank  the  authors  of 
the  letter  for  identifying  me  with  school 
spirit  at  Williams.  While  here  at  NYU 
Law  School  I  miss  the  sports  scene  at 
Williams  a  great  deal.  I'm  just  sorry  that 
spirit  may  have  dwindled  this  year.  If 
true  (and  Drew  Klein  has  never  lied  to 
me  before),  this  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

I  watched  the  Olympics  last  night  and 
got  a  rush  of  Williams  pride  when  I  saw 
Jeff  Hastings  competing  in  the  70  meter 
ski  jump.  I  was  even  more  proud  when  I 
saw  the  alumni  contingents  there  with 
the  purple  banner  prominently  dis- 
played. Williams'  athletes  and  sports 
fans  have  a  proud  tradition  to  follow.  We 
played  in  the  first  college  baseball  game, 
we  have  had  national  swimming  cham- 
pions, we  have  coaches  such  as  Bob 
Odell.  Carl  Samuelson,  Sue  Hudson- 
Hamblin  and  Bill  McCormick  who  per- 
sonify the  quest  for  athletic  excellence  in 
an  academic  environment. 

I  only  wish  I  could  be  there  watching 
.Art  Pidoriano  and  Lynne  Jaycobs  bal- 
Ihandle  through  enemy  hoopsters  and 
cheering  Danny  Finn  and  the  hockey 
squad  through  their  mid-season  trou- 
bles. These  athletes  perform  not  for  the 
lure  of  professional  contracts,  but  for  the 
sheer    enjoyment    of    sport. 


I  part  with  a  hearty  W-I-L-L-I-A-.M-S 
and  the  reassurance  after  first  term 
grades  that  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  getting  me  back.  That  gentlemen, 
was  a  cruel  threat  to  Billsville. 

Steve  Epstein  'H3 

Inhuman 

To  the  editor: 

We  were  most  disappointed  with  your 
haphazard  coverage  of  the  Trike  Race. 
We  are  distressed  to  be  referrred  to  as 
the  Big  W^heelers.  especially  since  it  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  Mattel,  and 
your  neglect  to  correctly  transcribe  our 
name  has  involved  us  in  a  serious  copy- 
right dispute  with  Mattel.  Our  real  name 
is,  of  course.  Nanook  and  the  Huskies.  In 
additon.  your  inability  to  distinguish 
between  a  Big  Wheel  and  a  dogsled 
defies  imagination  and  while  we  must 
admit  that  our  Eskimo  was  made  in  New 
York,  he  was  authentic  enough  to  war- 
rant at  least  some  attention 


•Amherst  lost  its  frats 
last  weekend.  With  them 
went  the  ubiquitous  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  par- 
ties. No  longer  will  there 
be  institutions  directly 
responsible  for  campus 
nightlife.  Clearly,  there 
will  be  a  vacuum.  The 
next  year  will  be  a  test  of 
Amherst  students'  abil- 
ity to  organize  an  excit- 
ing and  vibrant  social 
life.  Let's  hope  they  can 
draw  on  our  twenty 
years  of  experience. 


•His  win  in  the  giant  sla- 
lom on  Friday  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that 
Crawford  Lyons  '84  is  an 
awesome  skier.  Through 
the  year,  Lyons  has 
acquired  two  wins,  a 
second  and  a  third  in  the 
slalom,  establishing  his 
pre-eminence  in  that 
event,  and  a  first  seed  in 
the  Nationals.  This  wee- 
kend, while  posting  the 
fastest  time  in  the 
second  run  of  the  slalom 
(a  fall  in  the  first  run 
dropped  him  to  17th 
overall),  Lyons  took  a 
victory  in  his  off  event. 


•For  the  next  two  weeks, 
newsmakers  will  be  on 
the  Williams  campus. 
Several  Democratic 
candidates  will  speak  on 

the  issues  defining  their 

campaigns.  This  is  one 
time  in  which  we  can  get 
a  jump  on  the  New  York 
Times.  Our  information 
will  be  first  hand,  com- 
ing from  a  direct  dia- 
logue with  the  news- 
makers themselves. 
Don't  see  it  on  the  even- 
ing news. 


Infuriating 

To  the  editor: 

I  was  dismayed  and  disgusted  by  last 
week's  article  by  Jeffrey  Brainard  on 
WAAC  and  student  acitvism.  Once 
again,  the  Record  succeeded  in  printing 
misrepresentation  of  the  grossest  kind, 
emanating  out  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  student  activism  on  this 
We  also  missed  your  incredible  photo     campus  in  general,  and  of  WAAC  in  par- 


of  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  race, 
when  we  accidentally  ran  over  one  of  our 
huskies,  and  he  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
Infirmary.  We  attribute  this  oversight  to 
your  inhuman,  cruel  and  utterly 
uncalled  for  hatred  for  huskies.  We  are 
not  amused. 

Ken  Slepyan  '87 

Brad  Shipp  '87 

and  others, 

a.k.a.  Nanook 

and  the  Huskies 
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means  of  making  an  institutional  state- 
ment that  refuses  to  participate  in  Amer- 
ican companies  and  banks  that  support 
South  Africa.  It  seems  quite  obvious  that 
it  is  the  white  minority  in  South  Africa 
which  is  creating  a  "race  war",  and  the 
College's  investments  constitute  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  that  racist  regime.  The 
strength  of  WAAC's  argument  lies  in 
asking  that  the  College  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  make  this  tacit  acceptance,  but, 
rather,  take  an  active  stance  against  it 
by  joining  the  divestment  movement. 
For  Brainard  to  reduce  the  divestment 
argument  to  the  simple-minded  asser- 
tion that  the  College  is  "killing  Black 
people"  is  a  dangerous  and  misleading 
misrepresentation. 

Brainard  also  seems  to  suffer  from  a 
profound  lack  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  WAAC.  His  only 
"evidence"  for  their  assertion  that  stu- 
dents have  "lost  interest"  in  the  issue  of 
divestment  is  the  lack  of  students  at  the 
open  forum  held  by  the  ACSR  last  Janu- 

ary.  It  is  far  more  plausible  that  students 

^"^^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^"^"""~"^^^^^^"""^^^^^^     and  WAAC  members  have  long  ago  rec- 
ASSISTANT  FEATURES/ARTS Vernon  Squires     ognized  the  futility  of  placing  thierargu- 


ticular.  To  l)egin  with,  allow  me  to  clear 
up  ba  few  points.  First,  WAAC  has  nwiT 
and  does  not  claim  that  Williams  Col- 
lege is  responsible  for  promoting  a  "race 
war"  or  is  "killing  South  Africans".  To 
make  such  a  simplistic  claim  would  be 
absurd,  and  outrage  even  the  least 
informed.  The  relation  of  the  College's 
investments  to  the  Apartheid  regime  in 
South  Africa  is  somewhat  more  complex 
than  Brainard  seems  to  think. 
WAAC  argues   that  divestment  is  a 
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mcnts  before  the  ACSR,  since  the 
Committee  has  absolutely  no  power  in 
making  decisions.  The  locus  of  p)ower  of 
this  College  is  with  the  Trustees,  and  it  is 
simply  a  waste  of  energy  (a  precious 
resource  here  in  the  Purple  Valley)  to 
spend  an  evening  with  the  ASCR. 

Brainard  fails  to  make  the  distinction 
between  an  apparent  lack  of  interest, 
and  the  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  level 
of  energy  required  to  deal  with  the  Trus- 
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Jackson  and  the  media:    a  double  barrelled  attack 


by  Muhammad  Kenyatta 

Jesse  Jackson  is  coming  on  strong.  His 
rainbow  coalition  candidacy  has  almost 
doubled  its  percentage  of  popular  Demo- 
cratic  support  since  his  formal 
announcement.  Within  months,  Jack- 
son's candidacy  has  become  the  second 
most  favored  candidacy  among  all 
Democrats,  tied  with  that  of  John  Glenn. 

The  Democratic  race  is  now  between 
Mondale,  Jackson  and  Glenn.  Good 
moves  and  good  luck  could  catapult  the 
upbeat  rainbow  campaign  past  Ohio 
Senator  John  Glenn's  fading  star.  Jack- 
son's general  strategy  and  his  political 
intuitions  are  coming  through  more  and 
more  clearly. 

First,  build  the  Black  candidate  move- 
ment. Then,  when  no  one  else  has  the 
guts  to  run,  cultivate  the  "Run,  Jesse, 
Run"  draft  movement.  Declare  the  can- 
didacy and  his  legitimacy  escalates.  A 
stroke  of  genius:  the  Ijold  diplomatic 
rescue  of  U .S.  pilot  Goodman  from  Syria. 
Look,  number  three  in  the  polls.  Next  the 
Dartmouth  debates  goes  as  smooth  as 
silk.  Now  he  is  tied  for  number  two.  It's 
time  to  take  the  high  road.  Exude  confi- 
dence. Project  competence.  Convey 
momentum.  And  let  John  Glenn  eat 
Jackson's  dust.  It  is  a  smart  and  effec- 
tive strategy. 

You've  got  to  take  your  hat  off  to  the 
man.  He  is  winning  white  support  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  He's  showing  his 
grasp  of  the  full  range  of  social  welfare, 
economic,  military  and  foreign  policy 
issues.  He  is  as  genuine  a  contender  as 
any  other  presidential  aspirant.  And  he 
has,  in  fact,  left  Rollings,  Cranston, 
Askew,  McGovern,  and  Hart  too  far 
behind  for  any  of  them  to  touch  him. 

But,  there  is  a  glitch  in  the  plan.  As 
Jackson  gets  bigger,  his  opposition  takes 
him  more  seriously.  Like  Malcolm  X 
after  his  conversion  to  multi-racial  hum- 
anism and  like  Martin  Luther  King  gath- 
ering together  his  Poor  People's 
Campaign,  the  brash  Rev.  Jackson  is 
emerging  as  a  black  leader  of  a  rainbow 
coalition,  potentially  embracing  a  multi- 
racial national  consituency.  Malcolm 
and  Martin  were  literally  gunned  down. 
But  Jackson's  opposition  is  gunning  for 
him  with  propaganda  bullets. 

It  is  a  double-barrelled  attack.  But  It 
can  be  overcome  If  Individual  Jackson 


those  media  representatives  conduct 
opinion  polls  matching  Jackson  against 
Mondale,  among  Democratic  voters. 
Imagine  letters  calling  for  pollsters  to 
sample  opinions  about  a  November  con- 
test between  Reagan  and  Jackson.  The 
results  may  be  surprising. 

My  educated  hunch  is  that  such  polls 
would  render  two  results.  One  result 
would  be  to  narrow  the  field  of  viable 
Democrats  to  Jackson  and  Mondale.  The 
other  result  would  be  to  reveal  that  Jack- 
son would  be  a  formidable  opponent  to 
Ronald  Reagan  in  the  November  general 
election.  And  such  results  would  likely 

Malcolm  and  Martin  were  literally 
gunned  down.  But  Jackson's 
opposition  is  gunning  for  him  with 
propaganda  bullets. 


supporters  will  take  the  time  to  promote 
their  candidate  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  letter-writing  campaigns.  Let  me 
explain. 

A  carefully  orchestrated  smear  cam- 
paign, from  the  Jewish  Defense  League 
to  the  New  York  Times,  has  tried  to  paint 
Jesse  Jackson  as  an  anti-Semitic  tool  of 
Arab  money.  One  should  simply  under- 
stand that  the  pro-Israel  lobby  feels  a 
vested  Interest  in  discrediting  any  black 
leader  who  dissents  from  that  lobby's 
dictates.  A  few  years  ago.  It  was  the 
forced  resignation  of  then  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Andrew  Young.  Now  the  pro-Israel 
lobby  is  after  Jesse  Jackson.  From  the 
sleek  innuendoes  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  the  vulgar  racism  of  the  Jews  against 
Jackson,  It  Is  hard-ball  interest  group 
politics  that  Jackson  has  resisted  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  His  Mentor  M.  L. 
King  Jr.  would  be  proud  of  Jackson's 


principled  support  of  Palestinian  rights. 
The  other  barrel  of  the  attack  comes 
from  a  more  unconscious  bias  of  the 
White  media  generally.  This  bias  causes 
the  major  media  to  continue  to  think  of 
the   Democratic   campaign  as  a   race 
between  two  white  male  millionaires, 
Fritz   Mondale   and   John   Glenn.    But 
every  idication  from  the  trends  of  opin- 
ion polls  to  the  candidates'  performance 
in  the  several  televised  debates  shows 
that  the  two  most  viable  Democrats  are 
Mondale  and  Jackson,  not  Mondale  and 
Glenn. 

And  here's  where  the  letter-writing 
comes  In.  Imagine  thousands  of  Jackson 
supporters  sending  letters  to  the  editors 
of  local  papers  asking  why  reports  do  not 
recognize  Jackson's  poll  position  as  the 
second-ranking  Democrat.  Imagine  let- 
ters to  CBS  and  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times,  demanding  that 


lead  to  a  quantum  increase  in  Jackson's 
ability  to  raise  funds  and  to  woo  liberal 
supporters  from  the  lost  causes  of  Hart, 
Cranston  and  McGovern. 

Developments  like  these  could  place 
the  sky-rocketing  Jackson  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  a  place  on  the  Democratic 
presidential  ticket.  In  a  popular  sixties 
song   Bob   Dylan   admonished,    'Don't 
look  too  soon  because  the  wheel's  still  in 
spin  and  the  times  they  area-changing." 
Jesse  Jackson's  wheel  Is  spinning  fast. 
A  public  push  by  his  supporters  In  the 
form  of  a  grass-roots  letter-writing  cam- 
paign could  help  keep  It  spinning.  Ameri- 
can politics  Is,  after  all,  largely  a  matter 
of  public  perceptions  of  media  presenta- 
tions. Jackson's  constituency,  via  let- 
ters,  could   have  a   direct  Impact  on 
media  presentation,  thus  effecting  pub- 
lic perception  ( it  is  a  simple  enough  tech- 
nique that  the  black  middle  class  does 
not  use  often  enoughl ) . 

Jesse  Jackson  is  coming  on  strong.  But 
right  now  he  needs  a  little  help  from  his 
friends.  With  that  help.  Jackson  could 
decisively  eclipse  Glenn  in  terms  of  the 
intangible  viability  quotient.  And  then  r 
maybe  Mondale  is  not  so  invincible 
after  all. 

\1uhammad  Kenyatta  *66,  an  activist 
in  the  Massachusetts  Jackson  for 
President  campaign,  is  a  J.D.  candi- 
date at  Harvard  Laic  School. 


LETTERS 


tees  and  administrators  of  this  campus 
on  the  Issue  of  divestment.  Students  are 
still  concerned  about  College  Invest- 
ments In  companies  and  banks  Involved 
In  South  Africa.  Divestment  is  not  a  dead 
Issue.  The  struggle  does  continue 

Which  brings  me  to  my  next  points.  It 
must  be  stated,  most  emphatically,  that 
It  is  wrong  to  place  the  burden  of  carry- 
ing the  "divestment  banner... exclu- 
sively" on  the  shoulders  of  two  people. 
The  whole  concept  of  reducing  political 
activism  to  the  individuals  concerned  is 
indicative  of  a  pervasive  misunder- 
standing of  WAAC  as  a  group,  and  as  a 
moxyement,  not  simply  an  aggregate  of 
individuals. 

Let  me  add  that  the  two  student 
members  of  the  ACSR,  Bal  and  Rellly, 
have  not  retreated  from  their  position  of 
calling  for  full  divestment.  They  are  car- 
rying on  the  struggle  In  a  different  form 
by  exploring  what  they  can  do  to  expand 
the  parameters  of  the  ACSR.  This  Is  part 
of  the  process  of  a  sustained  effort  to 
maintain  a  dialogue  between  the  stu- 
dents and  the  Trustees. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  challenging  Brai- 
nard to  rise  out  of  his  deplorable  paroch- 
ialism. To  suggest  that  future  activists 
should  spend  their  time  and  energy  on 
fighting  to  keep  dogs  on  campus  is  truly 
Infuriating.  The  College  Council  exists  as 
a  means  of  representing  student  con- 
cerns regarding  the  quality  student  life. 
Political  activists  on  this  campus  are 
concerned,  by  definition,  with  issues  that 
are.  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  part  of 
this  Institution  and  greater  than  It.  since 
this  College  Is  a  product  of,  and.  In  some 
ways,  a  reflection  of  the  society  which 
creates  it.  Navjeet  Bal  '84 

WAAC  member 


Two  Hands 


To  the  editor: 

In  a  sense,  after  reading  Jeffrey  Bral- 
nard's  article  on  student  acitvism,  I  felt 
very  much  the  way  a  nine  year  old  must 
feel  upon  accidentally  stumbling  Into  a 
department  store  full  of  free  toys:  There 
Is  so  much  In  the  store  to  pick  and  choose 
from,  but  It  Is  frustrating  deciding  where 
to  begin. 

So  that  this  letter  doesn't  take  up  the 
entire  "Letters"  section,  though,  I  will 
only  pick  and  choose  from  the  first  para- 
graph In  the  hopes  that  others  will  write 
about  the  remaining  thirty -one. 

"Student  activism,"  writes  Brainard. 
"...may  have  died  a  quiet  death  this  Win- 
ter Study,  and  the  colorful,  dramatic  and 
uncommon  spectacle,  a  Cause  of  the 
Year,   may   not   be  seen   at   Williams 

Armhowzer 


again." 

Although  Williams  Is  certainly  not  a 
school  for  revolutionary  cadres,  Brai- 
nard has  Ignored  a  good  numl)er  of  stu- 
dents who  have,  since  September,  been 
quietly  and  vocally  mobilizing  support 
around  various  worldly  and  campus 
Issues. 

The  following.  Just  to  refresh  some 
memories.  Is  an  Incomplete  list  of 
student-Initiated  political  and  social 
events  that  have  succeeded  In  address- 
ing some  relevant  Issues  over  the  past 
seven  months:  Women's  Week.  Panel  on 
'Women  of  Color.'  a  GLU  Panel  on 
'Homosexuality  at  Williams.'  a  Central 
America  Teach-in.  a  rally  protesting, 
and  a  Town  Meeting  on,  the  Invasion  of 
Grenada,  a  rally  protesting  the  Marines' 
presence  on  campus,  a  petition  drive 
demanding  Reagan's  resignation,  a 
panel  on  'Racism  at  Williams',  student- 
organized  car  pools  to  anti-nuclear  ral- 
lies in  Groton,  Conn,  and  Boston,  student 


representatives  at  the  Women's  Peace 
Encampment  in  Seneca  Falls,  NY.  a 
voter  registration  drive  on  campus,  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  Presidential 
campus  campaigns,  the  Edward  Said 
lecture,  Germinal,  and  a  weekend  con- 
ference on  Disarmament. 

As  can  be  clearly  seen,  student  acti- 
vism Is  still  very  much  alive  at  Williams, 
and  contrary  to  Brainard's  assertion, 
activism  here  tends  to  be  more  "educa- 
tional" rather  than  "confrontational" 
although  there  are  times  when  "confron- 
tation" is  necessary. 

Furthermore.  Brainard  harbors  the 
fallacious  notion  that  the  so-called 
"Cause  of  the  Year"  no  longer  exists. 
Such  a  misreading  of  social  reality  is 
t>oth  ignorant  and.  ultimately,  harmful. 
Every  "cause,"  to  certain  people,  is  a 
"Cause  of  the  Year.  "  especially  to  those 
directly  affected. 


Continued  on  Page  9 
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Clash  bow  out 
try  Madness? 

The  rock  group  "The  Clash" 
will  not  perform  at  Williams 
this  spring,  but  will  play  at  RPI 
instead,  where  they  appeared 
last  year  and  earned  $44,000. 

The  Student  Activities  Board 
is  now  trying  to  get  the  group 
"Madness,"  and  perhaps  a  reg- 
gae band  to  open  with  them,  for 
an  April  concert  in  the  Lansing 
Chapman  Hockey  Rink. 

"We  thought  [The  Clash] 
could  play  both  Williams  and 
RPI,  but  they  were  looking  at  it 
as  an  either  or  situation,"  said 
SAB  chairman  Arunas  Gudaitis 
•84. 

Both  colleges  bid  $25,000  for 
The  Clash,  but  at  RPI  the  band 
will  also  receive  a  percentage  of 
the  ticket  sales  for  the  8000-seat 
hall,  which  sold  out  last  year. 

The  SAB  might  have  had  suf- 
ficient funds  for  a  big-name 
group  such  as  The  Clash  if  it  had 
known  last  fall  that  the  concert 
would  not  be  in  Chapin,  he  said. 
"We  didn't  expect  to  have  to  do 
a  show  in  the  hockey  rink,  so  we 
didn't  have  enough  money," 
explained  Gudaitis. 

The  SAB  is  80  percent  sure  it 
can  get  the  English  group 
"Madness,"  according  to 
Gudaitis.  It  is  bidding  $10,000, 
and  tickets  will  probably  cost 
six  or  seven  dollars,  he  added. 
Gudaitis  characterized  the 
band  as  "a  British  ska  group, 
which  has  a  mixture  of  influ- 


ence from  normal  pop.  rock  and 
roll  and  reggae  music." 

He  also  said  that  the  group  is 
popular  in  England,  and  had  the 
American  hit  'Our  House"  last 
year. 

Channel  40 
films  campus 

Camera  crews  from  Channel 
40  in  Springfield  were  on  cam- 
pus for  a  good  part  of  the  day 
Monday  talking  to  students, 
faculty  and  administration 
members  and  filming  the 
campus. 

Their  efforts  were  intended  as 
an  examination  of  the  residen- 
tial house  system  at  Williams 
and  of  how  the  campus  operates 
without  fraternities,  in  light  of 
Amherst  Trustees'  decision  Sat- 
urday to  abolish  them  at  that 
school. 

Spokesmen  in  the  Williams 
News  Office  said  they  were 
unsure  whether  or  not  Channel 
40  planned  to  air  the  segment  as 
a  single  story  on  the  evening 
news  or  as  part  of  a  several- 
night  series. 

Camera  crews  interviewed 
College  President  John 
Chandler,  Dean  Nancy  Mcln- 
tyre,  chemistry  professor  Wil- 
liam Moomaw  '59  and  town 
resident  Bruce  Grinnell  '61  who 
was  a  head  of  the  student  com- 
mittee which  first  called  for  the 


abolition  of  fraternities  twenty 
years  ago.  They  also  talked  to 
students  and  shot  pictures  of 
rooms  in  several  houses. 


Greestohead 
Outing  Club 


Edward  Grees,  assistant 
coach  of  men's  skiing  and  tennis 
at  Williams,  has  been  named 
Director  of  the  Outing  Club, 
effective  July  1. 

He  will  begin  directing  the 
Outing  Club  on  a  part-time  basis 
beginning  March  1. 

Grees's  new  full-time  respon- 
sibilities will  include  teaching 
physical  education  classes  and 
managing  the  activities  of  the 
Outing  Club  in  conjunction  with 
the  student  board.  He  will  also 
continue  as  assistant  coach  of 
the  men's  ski  team. 

Grees  is  a  graduate  of  Wind- 
ham College  where  he  was  most 
valuable  player  and  captain  of 
both  the  ski  and  lacrosse  teams 
in  his  senior  year.  He  received 
his  master's  degree  in  Sport 
Management  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  after  skiing  profes- 
sionally for  five  years. 

He  is  replacing  former  direc- 
tor James  Briggs  who  left  the 
Outing  Club  in  January  to 
become  Executive  Director  of 
Alumni  Relations  for  Williams. 


Assistant  men's  skiing  coach 
Edward  Grees  will  take  over  as 
Director  of  the  Outing  Club 

(News  Office  file  photo) 

His  wife,  Mary  Lou  Briggs, 
directed  the  Outing  Club 
through  Winter  Carnival. 

Frat  pledge  at 
AlC  found  dead 

A  freshman  at  American 
International  College  in  Spring- 
field was  found  dead  at  a  frater- 
nity house  shortly  after  a  dinner 
held  as  part  of  pledging  "ritu- 
als" early  Thursday,  according 
to  the  Springfield  Morning 
Union. 

Police  said  James  F. 
Lenaghan,  19,  of  Watertown 
(Ma.)  died  at  the  Zeta  Chi  fra- 
ternity house  after  eating  a 
"spaghetti  dinner  and  wine 
chasers." 

Lenaghan  was  found  uncons- 
cious by  fraternity  members 
sometime  between  midnight 
and  12:  30  a.m.,  college  officials 
said. 

Police  said  Lenaghan 
appeared  to  have  choked  on  his 
own  vomit,  but  the  department 


was  awaiting  an  official  ruling 
on  the  cause  of  death. 

The  Hampden  County  Medi- 
cal Examiner  performed  an 
autopsy  at  Mercy  Hospital 
Thursday  afternoon  but  post- 
poned ruling  on  the  cause  of 
death  pending  toxicology 
reports  from  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police  laboratories  in 
Boston. 

"It's  a  ritual.  They  do  it  once  a 
year.  It's  part  of  the  pledge,  this 
dinner."  said  a  police  detective, 
who  added  that  Lenaghan  was 
one  of  six  freshman  pledges  who 
attended  the  dinner  at  the  fra- 
ternity house. 

Blaine  Stevens,  AIC  dean  of 
students,  denied  that  pledging 
led  to  the  death  or  that  anything 
"less  than  kosher"  took  place. 

"The  death  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pledging  process," 
Stevens  said,  although  he  said 
the  process  "might  have  been 
mitigating." 

Stevens  said  Lenaghan,  who 
was  assigned  to  a  room  at 
Broadhurst  dormitory  on  cam- 
pus, apparently  went  to  sleep  at 
the  fraternity  house  and  was 
then  found  by  fraternity 
members  "in  some  distress." 

The  death  came  in  the  third 
week  of  a  five-week  pledging 
process.  Zeta  Chi  has  been 
ordered  to  stop  pledging  until 
the  matter  is  investigated,  Stev- 
ens said. 

Perry  Jano,  18,  an  AIC  fresh- 
man and  close  friend  of 
Lenaghan,  said  he  was  also 
pledging  Zeta  Chi  until  a  week 
ago  when  he  quit. 

"It's  a  lot  of  harassment.  You 
can't  study,  you  can't  do  any- 
thing. Hey,  I  don't  need  that 
kind  of  abuse,"  he  said. 


Applications  surge  by  1 0  percent 


by  John  Irwin 

After  a  sharp  drop  last  year, 
applications  for  admissions  to 
Williams  are  up  strongly  for  the 
class  of  1988.  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  fewer  high  school 
seniors  nationwide.  Final  appli- 
cations will  probably  top  off  at 
about  4375  this  year,  compared 
with  last  year's  3962.  according 
to  Admissions  Office  staff. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  came 
in  regular  applications;  Early 
Decision  applications  were  up 
by  only  10,  to  331  from  321. 

Associate  Director  of  Admis- 
sions Tom  Parker  said  he  was 
uncertain  of  the  causes  of  the 
increase,  which  most  other  top 
Eastern  colleges  are  experienc- 
ing as  well,  but  he  suspected  it 
was  attributable  to  an  improved 
economy,  better  information 
about  financial  aid  and 
increased  recruiting  efforts  by 
the  admissions  staff. 

Parents  more  confident 

Parker  suggested  that  par- 
ents are  more  confident  now 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  that 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  for  four 
years  of  an  expensive  college 
education.  "They  have  more 
faith  in  the  economy— that 
they'll  still  be  holding  their 
jobs." 

Moreover,  Parker  felt  that 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Willi- 
ams' and  other  colleges'  admis- 
sions departments,  parents  and 
students  are  realizing  that  they 
will  be  able  to  get  financial  aid  if 
they  need  it. 

"I  think  we  collectively  have 
managed  to  get  the  message 
across  that  you're  going  to  get 
aid  if  you  can  get  in, "he  said. 
"We  hit  that  really  hard." 

Last  year.  Admissions  Direc- 
tor   Phil    Smith,    along    with 


admissions  directors  from  the 
Little  Three,  the  Ivy  League, 
and  other  competitive  Eastern 
colleges,  sent  a  joint  letter  to 
high  school  guidance  counselors 
stressing  the  availability  of  aid 
for  those  who  need  it.  Williams 
remains  committed  to  an  aid- 
blind  admissions  policy,  he 
noted. 


Bigger  staff 

In  addition,  the  admissions 
staff  has  increased  its  recruit- 
ing efforts  this  year.  It  added 
one  member,  increasing  the 
staff  from  six  to  seven,  and  tra- 
velled to  more  areas  and  more 
high  schools  than  in  the  past. 

As  Parker  explained,  "we're 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Role  of  security  guards 
at  small  parties  examined 


The  Admissions  Office  staff  has  been  busy  all  winter  processing 
more  applications  than  ever.  The  number  rose  ten  percent, 
although  there  are  fewer  high  school  seniors  nationwide. 

(Ruderman) 


by  Joe  Ehlers 

Williams  College  is  reviewing 
the  function  of  Security  officers 
at  house  parties,  according  to 
Dean  Daniel  O'Connor,  in  part 
because  of  problems  at  several 
house  parties  earlier  this  year. 

A  committee  of  Housing  Com- 
mittee members  and  Security 
personnel  is  trying  to  assess  the 
value  of  security  at  house  par- 
ties. "The  committee  is  looking 
at  all  aspects  of  security,  includ- 
ing the  problems  of  expense," 
said  O'Connor. 

"If  there  are  over  50  people 
and  alcoholic  beverages  (at  a 
party),  we  are  determined  to 
shut  them  down  unless  they 
have  Security,"  said  Supervisor 
Jean  Thorndike. 

Fine  raised 

Houses  will  now  pay  a  $100 
fine,  instead  of  the  old  $50  one.  if 
they  are  caught  having  such  a 
party,  Thorndike  said.  Before 
the  fine  increase,  it  was  more 
expensive  for  houses  to  get 
Security  than  to  pay  the  fine,  so 
many  parties  did  not  hire 
Security. 

No  proposals  have  been  final- 
ized by  the  committee  as  of  yet. 
Bill  Foraker  '8.5  is  working  with 
Thorndike  on  the  problem. 
"Right  now.  we  are  studying 
some  proposals  and  the  issues," 
said  Thorndike.  including  the 
idea  of  having  student  Security 
monitors  at  some  parties 
instead  of  Security  officers. 

"Whether  or  not  a  party 
requires  student  monitors  or 
Security  officers  depends  on  the 
location  of  the  party,  its  nature, 
and  the  party's  sponsors.  "  she 
explained.  Dodd  House  presi 
dent  Phil  Walsh  '85.  a  member 
of    the    reviewing  committee, 


stressed  the  importance  of 
security  at  house  parties.  "Peo- 
ple complain  when  [Security 
officers]  are  at  parties,  but  they 
do  a  heck  of  a  job,"  he  said. 
"Now  with  the  fine  increased, 
you  will  see  them  more  often." 

Keep  fire  code  limits 

There  are  major  reasons 
for  security  at  house  parties, 
according  toO'Connor,  the  most 
important  being  to  keep  the 
crowd  within  fire  code  limits. 

"We  are  quite  worried  alx)ut 
Dodd,"  O'Connor  stated.  Two 
weeks  ago  a  Club  Bacchus  party 
was  shut  down  because  too 
many  people  arrived  after  the 
building's  occupancy  limit  was 
reached. 

"There  was  so  much  vibra- 
tion from  the  dancing  that  the 
alarms  went  off.  It  sounds  like 
fun  and  games,  but  it  can  be 
dangerous,  especially  in  that 
building,"  said  O'Connor. 

Help  with  accidents 

Security  also  helps  in  case  of 
accidents,  injuries  or  violence. 
Two  years  ago  two  students  suf- 
fered from  alcohol  overdoses 
and  "one  of  the  students  had 
stopped  breathing  but  Security 
was  able  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion," according  to  O'Connor. 

Security  serves  as  a  buffer 
zone  between  the  town  police 
and  the  College  and  also  deals 
with  any  noise  complaints  from 
students  or  town  residents. 

"The  police  might  be  forced  to 
act  if  we  didn't.  "  states  O'Con- 
nor. 

The  committee  meets  this 
Wednesday  to  act  on  proposals 
on  the  house  parties  and  to  re- 
evaluate the  importance  of 
security  at  these  parties. 
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Ephlats  host  Swarthmore,  Dartmouth; 
sing  with  enthusiasm  and  style 


Man  on  the  Quad 


<< 


What  do  you  think  of  fraternities  and  social  clubs?" 


by  Martlta  Weil 

Singing,  acting  and  clowning 
to  a  standing  room  only  Brooks- 
Rogers  auditorium,  Williams' 
Ephlats,  Dartmouth's  Woods- 
wind,  and  Swarthmore's  Six- 
teen Feet  a  capella  groups 
provided  a  wonderful  Saturday 
night  show. 

The  year-old  Ephlats  began 
with  "Happy  Together."  includ- 
ing a  short  but  beautiful  solo  by 
Libby  Miles  "86.  Then,  with 
Blake  Martin  and  Brook 
Larmer's  imitation  of  the 
Smothers  Brothers,  the  Ephlats 
turned  the  stage  over  to  Sixteen 

Feet. 
The    men's    octet    exuded 


warmth  and  humor.  They  joked 
with  the  audience,  especially 
about  the  number-two  ranking 
that  Swarthmore  and  Williams 
shared  recently,  and  about  the 
obscure  location  of  Williams. 

After  proving  themselves  as 
stage  personalities,  Sixteen 
Feet  showed  their  musical  pro- 
wess. With  "Runaround  Sue," 
"Stormy  Weather,"and  "My 
Girl,"  the  group  wowed  the 
audience.  Yet  despite  great  per- 
formances on  all  of  their 
numbers,  the  most  memorable 
was  undoubtedly  an  amazingly 
authentic  a  capella  version  of 
the  B-52's  "Private  Idaho." 


Then  the  Ephlats  appeared 
for  their  first  set,  which 
included  a  soft,  spiritual  "Little 
Lamb."  Demonstrating  their 
versitility,  the  group  did  a  song 
not  often  heard  on  this  campus- 

"Georgy  Girl."  Continuing  the 
mood  established  by  Sixteen 
Feet,  they  performed  all  their 
songs  with  humor  and 
exuberance. 

After  a  short  intermission,  the 
Ephlats  returned  to  introduce 
the  Woodswind.  Using  a  routine 
centering  on  frogs,  and  on  the 
jumping  ability  of  Kendall 
James  '84,  Williams  presented 

Continued  on  Page  7 


senior  Brook  Larmer  leads  the  Ephlals  In  "Is  that  the  way  you  look?"  during  last  Saturday  nights 

(Khakee) 
concert. 

Vibrant  forces  mold  Tarantella 
into  exhilarating  performance 


by  Vernon  Squires 

Last  Saturday  night's  final  performance  of 
"Tarantella"  was  a  vibrant  celebration  of  human 
movement.  The  seven  piece  concert  in  dance 
theater  built  from  a  dramatic  opening  to  a  stun- 
ning and  energetic  climax  in  which  the  potential 
for  physical  expression  shone  brightly  through. 
Under  the  direction  of  Will  McClaren  '84,  the 
seven  performers  captured  their  own  sense  of 
human  vitality. 

The  concert  began  with  the  lonely  presence  of 
McClaren,  moving  erratically  to  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice.  He  promised  the  capacity  crowd  at 
Downstage  Theater  to  "t>ecome  myself,  and  let 
you  become  yourselves  and  love  me." 

With  these  words  echoing  silently  throughout 
the  theater,  the  company  crept  onstage  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  When  the  lights  went  up,  six 
dancers  spun  a  web  of  movement  around  a  soli- 
tary masked  figure.  This  muse  seemed  alter- 
nately curious  and  pensive  as  she  watched  the 
gesticulations  around  her. 

From  the  haunting  tension  of  the  second 
number,  "Tarantella"  slipped  into  a  slow  piece 
by  Sara  Griffiths  '84.  Griffiths  seemed  to  stumble 
a  bit  through  her  routine,  although  the  problem 
lay  more  with  the  struggle  between  the  methodi- 
cal music  and  inconsistent  choreography  than 
with  the  dancer.  At  times  her  steps  seemed 
forced,  and  unable  to  flow  with  the 
accompaniment. 

Any  relaxing  of  the  audience  was  reversed  in 
the  fourth  number,  which  closed  out  the  first  act. 
This  piece  was  frightening,  depicting  a  battle 
between  old  and  new  dance.  Judy  Lewis  '84  occu- 
pied center  stage,  delicately  performing  a  series 
of  ballet  steps,  which  she  identified  by  their 
French  names.  Her  movements  and  lessons  were 
interrupted,  however,  by  the  presentation  of  a 
short  film  in  the  background.  The  film  depicted 
the  dancers  in  moments  of  quiet  preparation.  As 
Lewis  continued  her  refined  movements,  and  the 
film  rolled  on,  McClaren  began  to  rock  to  his  own 
bea t ,  provided  by  a  headset .  The  resulting  tension 
Ijetween  ballet  and  contemporary  dance  was  very 


Mike  Duncan '86  "I  think 
they're  a  good  idea  If  taken 
on  a  very  esoteric  plane  to 
enhance  the  social  life,  or 
lack  thereof,  at  this 
school." 


Leigh  Repko  '84  "Frater- 
nities don't  belong  at  Willi- 
ams because  the  residential 
house  systenn  works  very 
well.  Social  clubs  are  dif- 
ferent because  they  don't 
have  rules,  and  the  organi- 
zation  brings   together   a 
group    who    otherwise 
wouldn't  be  together.  It's  a 
service  for  the  cannpus." 


effective.  McClaren's  wild  rocking  captured 
today's  common  dance,  while  Lewis'  grace  and 
delicacy  bespoke  of  tradition.  A  resurgent  blend 
of  music  added  to  both  dancers'  efforts,  produc- 
ing a  palpable  tension. 

After  an  appropriate  five  minute  break,  Julie 
Hey  84',  Lewis,  and  Griffiths  moved  onstage  to 
begin  the  second  act.  Wearing  beautiful  dresses 
in  varying  shades  of  blue,  the  three  dancers  wove 
a  piece  suggesting  harmony  and  self- 
transcendence.  There  were  some  problems  with 
sychronization,  however,  preventing  the  full 
emotion  of  of  the  dance  from  coming  through. 

A  brief  solo  by  Valerie  Anastasio  '86  was  a 
charming  interlude.  She  truly  seemed  to  enjoy 
herself  as  she  discovered  the  magnificience  of 
movement.  Tracing  and  wondering  at  her  own 
body,  Anastasio  smiled  with  innocent  delight  at 
the  t)eauty  of  motion. 

The  final  number  was  brilliant.  McClaren 
found  at  last  his  notion  of  dance  as  "emphemeral 
and  transitory  beauty."  The  entire  company 
moved  with  ease  and  joy.  expressing  ^l^J^l^f 
reverence  at  their  own  capabilities.  The  dance 
was  intricate,  beginning  with  frenetic  dashing 
and  frog-like  hopping.  Griffiths  and  Lew  s  per- 
Lrmedlraditional  dance,  with  McClaren  Imitat^ 
mg  their  movements  in  a  comic  and 
extraordinary  effort.  The  dancers  found  their 
Dotential.  capturing  humor,  grace,  originality, 
^d  freedom.  Anastasio  and  Maureen  Mcponnell 
^engaged  in  a  delightful  rhythmic  interlude, 
and  Rumi  Kurosaki  '86  added  an  amusing  solo^ 
Griffiths,  too,  sparkled  when  she  donned  a  pair  of 
white  slippers  and  pirouetted  gracefully  to  a 
Te^eptive  audience.  McClaren  was  the  star  of  this 
number,  though,  fulfilling  his  opening  promise.  A 
surprise  was  McDonnell's  asking  the  crowd 
they  had  -experienced  their  catharsis  yet  bu 
this  irregularity  did  not  diminish  the  quality  of 

the  piece. 

Tlie  concert  ended  with  the  entire  company 
waving  colored  streamers  to  appreciative  view- 
ers, who  could  not  help  but  wonder  at  the  marvel 
of  human  movement. 


John  Conyers  '84  "Fra- 
ternities are  big  fun.  The 
social  clubs  here  are  try- 
ing. It's  a  start  at  livening 
this  place  up." 


Peter  Minniuna  '85  "At 
times  When  it's  boring  on 
campus  I  decide  that  it 
would  be  good  to  have  fra- 
ternities. But  when  I  hear 
about  the  ridiculous  things 
that  go  on  at  fraternities, 
then  I'm  glad  our  system  is 
based  on  houses." 


Dominic  Kulik  '86  "I 
don't  miss  fraternities.  I'm 
a  swimmer  and  so  I'm  part 
of  the  best  social  club  on 
campus." 


Sara  Gross  '85  "I  think 
social  clubs  are  great  as 
long  as  they  pull  the  social 
life  together,  they're  a  leg- 
itimate group,  and  they 
reach  out  to  the  campus  to 
get  people  involved." 


Julie  Wellborn  '87  "I'm 
not  really  for  the  Bacchus 
Club  because  I  heard  they 
only  invite  you  if  you're 
pretty.  I  think  social  clubs 
should  have  parties  if  they 
don't  have  strict  criteria." 
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Trio  performance 
sparks  new  album 

The  Musical  Heritage  Society  recently  released  a  new  recording 
from  the  Williams  Trio,  three  Williams  professors  who  double  as 
musicians  and  conductors.  Founded  in  1970,  the  Trio  includes 
Julius  Heg>'i  playing  violin,  Douglas  Moore  playing  cello,  and 
Paula  Ennis-Dwyer  playing  piano. 

The  new  recording,  called  "An  American  Treasure,"  features 
the  piano  trios  of  Arthur  Foote,  who  composed  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  The  two  trios,  which  were  published  25  years  apart,  are 
described  by  Moore  as  "very  romantic." 

"The  flavor  is  rich  and  lush,"  explained  Moore.  "It's  quite  beau- 
tiful and  audience  oriented." 

The  Trio  recorded  the  album  in  November  of  1982,  following  a 
summer  performance  of  Foote's  Second  Trio  at  the  American 
Music  Festival  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  D.C. 
This  performance  drew  strong  reviews,  praising  the  originality  of 
the  sound.  According  to  Moore,  the  novelty  of  Foote's  Trios  helped 
inspire  the  recording  session. 

"We  wanted  to  do  it  for  a  very  simple  reason:  it  hadn't  been  done 
before,"  Moore  related. 

Each  member  of  the  Trio,  which  will  perform  at  Williams  on 
March  9,  also  enjoys  acclaimed  individual  success.  Hegyi  is  con- 
ductor of  the  Berkshire  Symphony  and  the  Albany  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  a  frequent  guest  conductor.  Moore,  who  has  played 
with  the  Berkshire  and  Albany  Symphonies,  and  at  several  music 
festivals,  gave  the  first  modern  performance  of  Foote's  "Cello 
Concerto"  last  fall.  Ennis-Dwyer  has  played  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
has  traveled  as  a  soloist  and  recitalist  in  America  and  Europe.  With 
Moore,  Ennis-Dwyer  has  already  had  published  two  recordings. 

The  Musical  Heritage  Society  publishes  selected  works  of  nation- 
ally and  internationally  known  artists.  The  Trio's  new  recording, 
which  is  directed  toward  "a  select  audience  including  researchers 
and  music  libraries,"  will  sell  for  $7.75.  Last  Saturday,  the  Trio 
prepared  an  encore  recording,  featuring  music  of  Rachmaninoff 
and  Arensky,  which  will  be  released  next  fall. 

Fraternities 
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ing  that  they  have  been  ignored. 
Mary  Dagostino  '83  said,  "we 
haven't  been  listened  to  and 
deaif  with  as  responsible 
adults." 

"The  way  they  handled  it  was 
wrong,"  said  Ellen  Manger  '86. 
"The  majority  of  the  students 
didn't  want  this  decision." 

Fraternities  have  been  a  part 
of  the  Amherst  scene  for  160 
years.  This  year  membership 
includes  42' r  of  the  student 
body,  both  male  and  female. 

"Sheer  gross  behavior" 

Last  fall  the  faculty  voted  90- 
29  to  urge  the  trustees  to  abolish 
frats  because  they  had  not 
improved  since  1978,  when  a 
regional  college  accreditation 
committee  found  "sheer  gross 
behavior  "  at  several  frats, 
according  to  the  Globe. 


The  eight  fraternities,  which 
actually  house  18'V  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  have  been  held 
responsible  for  several  pranks 
during  the  year.  In  one  incident, 
former  President  Julian  Gibbs 
disbanded  Delta  Upsilon  Delta 
after  finding  a  six  foot  phallic 
snow  sculpture  on  the  house's 
front  lawn. 

Gibbs  disciplined  several 
other  fraternites  for  infractions 
such  as  leaving  a  naked  pledge 
on  his  doorstep  and  ringing  the 
doorbell.  Mrs.  Gibbs  answered 
the  door. 

Saturday  night  students 
responded  to  the  fraternity  deci- 
sion by  burning  effigies  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  and  Beitzel  at 
Chi  Psi  House,  according  to 
McGowan.  Reports  of  damage 
this  weekend  at  several  frat 
houses  have  not  been  confirmed. 


Student  Security 
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ful  because  monitors  did  not 
necessarily  live  in  the  dorms 
they  patrolled  and  so  did  not 
have  sufficient  interest  in  their 
duties,  she  said. 

"Attica  State  prison" 

Recent  damage  to  Mission 
Park  prompted  house  presi- 
dents and  Security  to  raise  the 
issue  of  a  patrol  at  a  recent 
Housing  Committee  meeting. 

"Two  weeks  ago  after  the  rec 
room  party  it  looked  like  Attica 
State  prison  after  a  riot,"  said 
Armstrong  House  president 
Dave  Wehner  '85. 

Someone  put  his  head  through 
a  window  which  Armstrong 
House  will  have  to  pay  almost 
$600  to  replace,  Wehner  noted. 

"If  we  can  pay  a  student  $12  a 
night  to  stop  that,  it  is  definitely 
worth  it."  he  added. 

"It's  a  party  center;  everyone 
seems  to  end  up  here,  and  it 
seems  like  someone  else's  place 


so  people  don't  take  care  of  it," 
said  Dennett  House  president 
Phil  Lusardi  '85. 

"Nobody's  property" 

"They  think  it's  nobody's 
property  so  it  won't  matter  if 
they  smash  a  $300  window,  or  a 
coke  machine  or  a  bicycle. 
Almost  every  week  the  tele- 
phone gets  ripped  off.  It's  a 
shame  that  you  can't  leave  your 
bike  down  here,"  he  said. 

"Unfortunately,  it  appears  at 
this  time  that  it  is  ( Williams  stu- 
dents doing  the  damage)," 
Thorndike  commented. 

"People  in  my  house  felt  they 
went  to  Ohio  University  instead 
of  Williams,"  said  Pratt  House 
President  Allison  Martin  '85. 
"It's  disappointing  that  the  van- 
dalism has  become  so  bad  they 
had  to  resort  to  security,"  she 
added. 

"I  think  someone  in  a  security 
jacket  walking  up  and  down  will 
be  enough  of  a  deterrent  ( to  stop 
the  vandalism),  "  Wehner  said. 


Arts  in  View 


The  Berkshire  Symphony,  conducted  by  Julius 
Hegyi,  will  play  its  third  concert  of  the  season  on 
Friday,  March  2,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Chapin  Hall. 
Harpist  Ellen  Rubin  O'Hearn  will  give  solos  in  J.C 
Bach's  Concerto  for  Harp  and  Orchestra  and  in 
Debussy's  Two  Dances  for  Harp  and  Orchestra. 
This  piece  will  be  played  a  second  time  as  well, 
conducted  by  Douglas  Moore  and  featuring  the 
Williams  English  Handbell  Choir  as  soloists. 
Other  works  on  the  program  include  pieces  by 
Mendelssohn,  Ernst  Schelling,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov.  Tickets  for  the  performance  are  $3.50 
for  general  admission,  $1 .75  for  students,  and  free 
to  Williams   I.D.   holders  and  children  under 

twelve Joseph  Ceo,  viola  d'amore,  and 

George  Kent,  harpsichord,  will  present  an  Even- 
ing of  Baroque  Music  tonight  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall.  Ceo  is  a  professor  of 
music  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  as  well 
as  conductor  of  the  URI  Chamber  and  Symphony 
Orchestras.  Kent  is  also  a  professor  of  music  at 
URI,  and  conducts  the  University  Chorus  and 
Concert  Choir.  This  evenings  performance, 
entitled  "The  Six  Lessons  of  Attilio  Ariosti,"  is 
sponsored  by  the  Williams  College  Department  of 

Applications  — 


Music.  Admission  is  free The  Psaltery,  the 

folk  duo  of  Lilianne  Labbe  and  Don  Hinkley,  will 
perform  Thursday,  March  1,  at  8:00  p.m.  at  the 
Clark  Art  Institute.  Their  repertoire  consists  of 
traditional  French-Canadian  songs,  classical  and 
jazz  material,  and  original  songs.  Tickets  are 
$3.00,  $2.50  for  members,  and  $1.00  for  students . . . 

On  Friday,  March  2,  at  The  Clark,  there  will 

be  a  reception  for  the  opening  of  Alexander 
Gabriel  Decamps'  exhibition  of  paintings,  draw- 
ings, and  prints.  The  reception  begins  at  5: 00  p.m. 
The  Colorado  College  New  Music  Ensem- 
ble will  present  a  concert  of  music  for  bowed 
piano  and  other  works  by  Stephen  Scott  on  Sun- 
day, March  4,  at  3: 00  p.m.  in  Brooks  Rogers.  The 
program  will  feature  ten  musicians  performing 
at  a  single  grand  piano.  The  concert  is  free  and 

open  to  all The  Williams  College  Museum 

of  Art  will  exhibit  recent  monochrome  paintings 
by  11  European  and  American  artists  from  March 
4  to  April  22.  The  exhibition  is  called  "Radical 
Painting/'  and  illustrates  the  artists'  attempts  to 
reduce  painting  to  its  most  fundamental  elements 
of  color  and  shape. 
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using  terms  that  used  to  seem 
dirty  to  us,  like  marketing  and 
recruiting.  Most  of  our  energy 
had  been  going  into  selection. 
What's  fascinating  to  me  is  how 
we  (competitive  colleges)  have 
all  responded  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Williams  added  a 
person,  but  so  did  Amherst  and 
Wesleyan.  We've  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  this  respect,  but  so 
has  everyone  else." 

Parker  said  that  although  the 
increase  in  applications  was 
large,  the  quality  of  the  appli- 
cant pool  was  not  diluted.  "Des- 
pite (last  year's)  drop  In 
applications,  averages  of  most 
standardized  test  scores  actu- 
ally went  up  last  year,  and  this 


year    the    trend    seems    the 
same." 

Stronger  black  pool 

Although  applications  as  a 
whole  are  up  about  ten  percent, 
minority  applications  have 
increased  only  slightly  from 
last  year.  Parker  expects  about 
115  final  applications  from 
black  students  for  the  Class  of 
'88,  compared  to  112  for  the 
Class  of  "87.  Both  Parker  and 
Assistant  Director  of  Admis- 
sions Mike  Reed  '75  pointed  out, 
however,  that  Williams  will 
probably  accept  more  black 
candidates  this  year  than  last. 

"Academically,  It's  a  much 
stronger  group,"  said  Reed.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  attribute 
that  to;  marginal  students  seem 


to  have  eliminated  them- 
selves." Reed  added  that  there 
were  an  unusual  number  of 
"academic  superstars"  in  this 
year's  group. 

One  minority  group  from 
whom  the  number  of  applica- 
tions did  rise  strongly  was 
Asian-Americans.  Parker  said 
that  179  applied  this  year  com- 
pared with  120  last  year,  and 
added, "This  is  a  very  powerful 
academic  group  in  a  broad 
range  of  disciplines." 

The  increase  in  applications 
this  year  has  been  shared  by 
most  other  competitive  col- 
leges, and  has  been  the  subject 
of  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
the  Berkshire  Eagle. 
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Clouds  fly  smoothly 
on  jazz/rock  beat 

by  Gary  I.  Selinger 

Clyde  Criner  and  his  band.  Clouds  '84,  played  nearly  two  hours 
of  rock-tinged  jazz  to  a  crowd  of  800  in  Chapin  Hall  on  Sunday 
night. 

Criner,  a  1975  Williams  graduate,  has  returned  to  the  school  to 
teach  courses  on  jazz  history  and  improvisation  during  spring 
1983  and  January  1984.  He  moved  back  and  forth  between  a 

•  myriad  of  keyboards,  including  electric  and  acoustic  piano,  Arp 
Omni  and  MiniMoog  synthesizers,  and  his  newest  instrument, 

*the  Fairlight  CMI  digital  synthesizer.  The  Fairllght  is  pro- 
grammed much  like  a  personal  computer;  Criner  acknowledged 
the  assistance  of  Clive  Smith  of  Fairlight  Instruments,  who  sat 
out  of  view,  plunking  away  "on  a  mean  typewriter." 

Accompanying  Criner  were  three  musicians,  young  but 
already  accomplished  in  the  jazz  world.  Drummer  Omar  Hakim 
is  currently  with  noted  jazz-rock  group  Weather  Report;  rock 
aficionados  may  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  drummers  on  David 
Bowie's  Let's  Dance.  Guitarist  Kevin  Eubanks  has  gained  criti- 
cal acclaim  for  his  fluid  playing, displaying  technical  mastery  in 
both  jazz  and  rock  styles.  Bassist  Rael  Wesley  Grant  has  played 
with  such  established  jazz  trendsetters  as  Lenny  White  and  Pha- 
roah  Sanders. 

The  most  satisfying  moments  in  the  show  came  with  a  Criner 
composition,  "Pelican,"  in  which  the  band  moved  gracefully 
through  complex  tempo  and  time  signature  changes;  drummer 
Hakim's  "Good  Question,"  which  allowed  both  Hakim  and 
Criner  to  flex  their  solo  muscles;  and  a  Wesley-Eubanks  duet, 
"Sundance,"  In  which  Wesley's  thumb-plucking  bass  brought 
the  crowd  to  its  feet. 

After  finishing  the  set,  Criner  returned  to  the  stage  to  play  solo 
piano.  Almost  out  of  nowhere,  the  Fairlight  joined  in.  After 
Criner  finished,  the  synthesizer  played  on,  even  after  Its  pro- 
grammer also  left  the  stage.  It  was  an  impressive  advertise- 
ment for  the  $27,000  keyboard,  but  an  even  more  impressive 
display  of  contemporary  jazz-rock. 


Takac« 


International  quartet  delights  crowd 


by  Karen  Philipps 

Rumor  must  have  gotten 
around  last  Thursday  that  the 
Takacs  Quartet  was  worth 
hearing  because  at  8: 00  all  the 
seats  were  filled  In  Brooks- 
Rogers  Recital  Hall.  The 
quartet's  perfect  performance 
proved  that  rumors  can  be 
true. 

The  program  began  with  the 
Haydn  Quartet  in  F  Major, 
Opus  77,  No.  2.  The  quartet 
enhanced  the  sweetness  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  piece  with 
its  delicate  technique.  The  soo- 
thing, lullaby-llke  second 
movement,  Menuet:  Presto, 
was  performed  with  a  tender 
touch. 

The  second  piece  was  the 


Quartet  No.  2  by  Bartok.  The 
undulations  in  sound  from 
heavy  and  oppressive  to  light 
and  peaceful  evoked  corres- 
ponding changes  in  the  listen- 
ers' emotions;  Bartok's  music 
Inspired  the  audience  to  look 
Inward. 

The  quartet's  precise  play- 
ing effectively  delineated  the 
mood  distinctions  which  other- 
wise could  have  been  lost  In 
Bartok's  unpredictable  flow  of 
music.  In  constant  contact 
with  each  other,  the  members 
of  the  quartet  even  swayed 
their  bodies  In  unison  as  they 
played. 

Following  the  intermission 
the  concert  resumed  with 
Webern's  Six  Bagatelles,  Opus 
9.  Typical  of  Webern's  minia- 


ture works,  this  piece  lasted  no 
more  than  a  minute.  The 
introspective  mood  of  the 
piece  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bartok  Quartet,  and  In  a  sense 
both  summed  up  and  rein- 
stated the  pre-lntermlsslon 
feelings  of  the  audience. 

The  quartet's  next  piece, 
Beethoven's  Quartet  in  E 
minor,  Opus  59,  No.  2  com- 
bined the  beautiful  melodies  of 
the  Haydn  piece  and  the  emo- 
tions of  the  works  by  Bartok 
and  Webern.  The  group  played 
this  rich,  powerful  music  with 
enthralling  expression. 

The  quartet  finished  with  an 
encore,  Shubert's  D  minor 
Minuet,  a  charming  piece 
which  was  a  delightful  end  to 
an  enjoyable  evening. 


Ephlat  concert  features  humor 
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the  Dartmouth  women's  group. 
Dressed  in  black  and  white, 
the  women  looked  very  elegant- 
but  unfortunately,  lacked  the 
spirit  of  others.  Though  techni- 
cally they  were  on  key  and 
excelllent,  as  stage  personali- 
ties they  seemed  somewhat  flat. 


Despite  the  lack  of  warmth,  It 
was  clear  that  the  women  were 
creative.  A  version  of  "Coney 
Island  Baby,"  which  parodied 
the  unexplained  Dartmouth  D 
plan,  had  originality  and,  In  con- 
text, Is  no  doubt  very  funny. 
Equally  unique  was  their  use  of 
black  and  white  canes  In  "Big 
Spender,"  which  alternately 
became    cigarettes,    pointers, 


U.S.  NAVY  MEDICINE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Are  you  seeking  a  way  to  help  finance  your  medical 
school  education?  The  NAVY  has  a  perfect  opportunity  in 
its  IMedical  School  Scholarship  program. 

BENEFITS 

•  Full  tuition  and  educational  fees 

•  $479.00  per  month  stipend 

•  Commission  as  a  United  States  Naval  Officer 

•  Internship  &  Residency  training  available 
upon  graduation 

•  Practice  at  one  of  23  hospitals  nationwide  or 
nine  overseas  locations 

OBLIGATION 

•  A  minimum  of  3  years  after  graduation. 

•  45  days  of  required  annual  active  duty  that 
can  be  spent  in  Navy  clerkships,  (required, 
elective,  clinical  or  research)  or  at  Officer 
Indoctrination  School. 

BASIC  QUALIFICATIONS 

•  U.S.  citizen  •  Excellent  professional  references 

•  Accepted  to  an  AMA  approved  medical  school 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE: 
MARCH  1,  1984 

For  further  information,  write  or  call: 

LT.  John  Romac 

Medical  Officer  Program 

Uo  W.  OBrien  Federal  BIdg 

Albany,  NY  12207 

(518)472-4424        


and  slide  trombones.  Only  their 
encore,  however,  an  exciting 
rendition  of  "Ease  on  Down  the 
Road"  from  The  Wiz  had  real 
spirit  and  vitality. 

After  the  Woodswlnd,  the 
Ephlats  reappeared.  Opening 
with  Billy  Joel's  "The  Longest 
Time,"  they  thrilled  the  enthu- 
siastic audience.  Kendall 
James  long  solos,  sung  in  his 
richly  expressive  voice, showed 
off  both  the  singer  and  ttie  song. 

The  Ephlats  continued  to 
shine  with  charming  stageplay 
and  acting.  Quickly  changing 
their  costumes  to  reappear 
dressed  as  members  of  the 
infamous  Williams  band,  they 
played    "The    Mountains"    on 


exuberant  kazoos.  Encouraging 
the  audience  to  sing  along,  the 
singers  then  moved  into  a  stir- 
ringly patriotic  vocal  rendition. 

Charmingly  staged  versions 
of  "Love  Potion  Number  Nine," 
an  old  Williams  favorite  given 
new  moves,  and  "They  Can't 
Take  That  Away  from  Me" 
showed  the  Ephlats  to  be  com- 
fortable using  their  bodies  as 
well  as  their  voices  to  express 
the  music.  The  finale.  "Is  That 
the  Way  You  Look?"  used  yet 
another  original  device,  with 
lead  singer  Brook  Larmer  '84 
having  his  phone  number,  des- 
cription, and  availability  adver- 
tised on  large  placards  by  other 
members  of  the  group. 


im  CHIP  SNOP 

Hair  Salon  of  the  80's 

Men,  Women  and  Children 


HAIR  SALON 
OF  THE  EIGHTIES! 


cnvE  visio(>Js 


You'll  Have  the 
Look  You'll  Be 
Excited  About ! 


Williamstown.  MA 
458-9167 


Bennington.  VT 
802-442-9823 


Pittsfield.  MA 
413-443-9816 
413-447  9576 
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Jeffs  saw  in  different  light 
their  74-72  defeat  in  hoop 


by  John  Clayton 

As  the  basketball  team  trav- 
els to  Amherst  Saturday  to  con- 
clude its  season,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Lord  Jeffs  deserve  to 
take  another  beating.  The 
Amherst  Student  printed  in 
their  February  13  edition  this 
account  of  the  Ephmen's  74-72 
win  two  weeks  ago: 

"If  a  tie  is  like  kissing  your 
sister,  then  losing  by  two  points 
to  Williams  is  like  kissing  a  cow- 
....it's  nasty.  After  a  seemingly 
endless  barrage  of  psychologi- 
cal torment,  and  catcalling 
morons  in  a  hot  foreign  gym,  the 
A-team  faced  a  'door-die'  situa- 
tion in  the  final  twenty  seconds, 
and  literally  came  within  inches 
of  'doing.' 

"The  74-72  loss  was  the  big- 
gest upset  of  the  year  for  the 
Jeffs.  Trailing  by  nine  at  the 
half,  the  Jeffs  operated  like  a 
team  possessed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  game.  As  the 
unruly  crowd  chanted  'Bobby', 
'Fat  Bill'  (and  other  unprinta- 
bles  not  included  in  the  Amherst 
lexicon)  Bob  Weston  and  Billy 

Squash 

Continued  fronn  Page  10 

Zaff ,  21-1  this  year,  has  played  number  one  all  four  of  his  year's  at 
Williams  and  ammased  a  record  of  61-16  against  the  top  players  of 
other  schools.  Discounting  his  freshman  year  when  he  stuggled 
somewhat,  Zaff  has  paced  the  squad  with  a  combined  record  of  51-7. 
He  will  go  to  the  national  championship  tournament  next  as  the 
second  seed  behind  Harvard's  Kenton  Jernigan.  The  two  have 
played  often,  and  Zaff  won  earlier  in  the  year  in  the  finals  of  the 
Exeter  Open.  However,  Jernigan  won  most  recently  as  he  was 
responsible  for  Zaff 's  sole  loss  this  year. 

Co-captain  Tom  Harrity  has  played  number  two  for  the  last  three 
years  and  chalked  up  a  62-15  career  record.  His  21-1  performance 
this  year  assures  him  All- American  status  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row.  Sloane  anticipates  a  strong  performance  next  week  by  Harrity 
in  the  tournament  that  will  determine  the  national  champion. 

Though  Bill  Nau  did  not  play  on  the  varsity  in  his  freshman  year, 
his  career  winning  percentage  of  85%  is  the  highest  of  all  the 
seniors.  His  18-3  showing  this  season  boosted  his  record  of  three 
seasons  to  52-9.  Co-captain  Jamie  King  won  eighteen  of  twenty 
matches  in  1983-84  playing  number  four  and  graduates  60-16  for  his 
four  years. 


O'Malley  provided  sparks  for 
the  Amherst  offense  with  sweet 
passes  inside  to  Jim  Cook  and 
Harlan  Coben.  Cookie  had  his 
best  free-throwing  game  of  the 
year,  quieting  the  belligerent 
masses  on  several  key 
occaisions." 

The  article,  entitled   "Ephs 
squeak    over    Jeffs"    and 
squeezed    in   next   to  a   large 
"Women  Hoopsters  Down  Willi- 
ams", concluded: 

"The  last  second  jumper  by 
Flaherty  that  went  astray  will 
remain  in  Amherst  fan  memory 
for  years,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, for  three  weeks,  until  the 
cows  bring  their  motley  crew  of 
hoopsters  up  to  the  fairest  col- 
lege where  the  gentlemen  jocks 
will  prove  once  and  for  all  that 
U.S.  News  wasn't  just  speaking 
of  academics." 

The  body  of  the  article  insinu- 
ated that  Amherst  won  the 
game,  belittling  Williams'  nine- 
point  halftime  lead  and  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  Jeffs  failed  to 
score  a  point  in  the  last  2:  53  of 
the  game. 


Joggers  get  set  for  24-hour  run 
hope  to  rasie  money  for  charity 


by  Peter  Farwell 
and  Chris  Stearns 

For  the  13th  consecutive  year 
the  Williams  College  commun- 
ity will  put  its  best  foot  forward 
with  its  collective  effort  to  run 
miles  and  raise  contributions 
for  the  College  Chest  Fund. 

Faculty  and  staff,  family 
members,  and  students  band 
together  to  sweat  out  the  miles 
in  Towne  Field  House,  and  dig 
deep  to  pledge  to  support  local 
charities  in  an  effort  to  aid  the 
community. 

The  benefited  organizations 
include  the  Mt.  Greylock  A.B.C. 
(A  Better  Chance),  Help  Line, 
Hospice  of  Northern  Berkshire, 
Williamstown   Youth   Center, 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Willi- 
amstown Day  Care  Center,  and 
this  year  a  special  push  will  be 
made  to  afford  a  substantial 
contribution    to    the    Dennis 
Butler    Rehabilitation    Fund. 
Butler  '86  is  paralyzed  as  the 
result  of  a  skiing  accident  in 
January,  and  the  College  hop)es 


to   raise   enough    to  purchase 
Butler  a  first-class  wheelchair. 

Seeking  universal  participation 

This  year  campus  dorm  solic- 
itation will  be  done  by  the  Willi- 
ams track  team,  with  the  goal  of 
attaining  universal  participa- 
tion for  this  cause.  Anyone  who 
is  not  offered  the  chance  to  con- 
tribute can  do  so  by  calling  the 
Athletic  Office  to  pledge,  or  by 
sending  a  check  made  out  to  the 
Williams  College  Chest  Fund  to 
24-Hour  Relay  at  Lasell  Gym. 

The  running  itself  will  be  done 
by  100  or  so  regular  "all- 
nighters"  along  with  some  200 
friends  who  "guest-mile"  by 
showing  up  to  run  one  to  three 
(or  more)  miles  for  teams  in 
need.  A  few  official  teams  will 
run  with  only  10  runners  all  24 
hours,  while  other  campus 
teams  are  allowed  an  unlimited 
number. 

250  miles  per  team 

Most  teams  will  register  200  to 
250  miles  on  the  nine-laps-per- 
mile  Rekortan  track.  All  in  all, 


the  12  to  15  teams  combined 
would  cross  the  United  States  in 
24  hours. 

Teams  are  being  formed  and 
getting  in  shape  now-check  your 
dorm  or  club  and  join  in.  Tradi- 
tional teams  entered  include  the 
Williams  Roadrunners  (who 
founded  the  relay  in  1972  and 
sponsor  the  event  along  with  the 
Athletic  Department);  the 
faculty  Striders  of  the  Purple 
Valley;  biology  department 
Retreads;  dorm  teams  of  Dodd, 
Mission,  Greylock,  and  row- 
houses  among  others;  as  well  as 
the  Black  Student  Union;  Willi- 
ams Christian  Fellowship; 
Rugby  Club;  and  The  Back  of 
the  Pack. 

Outside  club  teams  will  come 
from  Quincy,  Worcester, 
Adams  (Western  Mass.  Track 
Club),  Pittsfield  (New  England 
Pioneers),  and  Weymouth, 
home  of  the  two-time  defending 
champion  South  Shore  Striders. 

The  relay  begins  at  10: 00a.m. 
on  Saturday,  March  10  in  Towne 
Fieldhouse. 


Housing 


Continued  from  Page  1 

lying  with  a  group;  it's  more  risky  to  transfer," 

said  Art.  "We  hope  that  this  will  stabilize  the 
transfer  process  somewhat." 

Suzanne  Biemiller  '87,  freshman  representa- 
tive to  the  CUL,  said  that  she  is  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  and  is  going  to  be  part  of  a  large  group 
applying  to  Mission.  "There  are  at  least  five 
groups  which  I  know  of  that  are  definite  and  many 
others  which  will  probably  go  down  there." 

'  'Mission  needs  something  to  draw  people  down 
there,"  Biemiller  added.  "It's  not  very  nice  to 
look  at,  but  if  you  are  with  people  who  you  want  to 
be  with,  it's  very  attractive." 

CDE  to  be  included 

The  establishment  of  student  liasons  to  keep 
Center  for  Development  Economics  students 
informed  of  social  happenings  on  campus  was 


also  discussed  at  Tuesday's  meeting.  A  proposal 
for  closer  relations  with  CDE,  submitted  by  Phil 
Walsh  '85  and  Jon  Tigar  '84,  was  passed  unanim- 
ously by  the  Housing  Committee  sveral  weeks 
ago  and  was  praised  by  CUL  members. 

The  Committee  will  vote  on  the  proposal  at  its 
next  meeting.  "The  general  sense  is  that  it  is  a 
great  idea  and  overdue,"  Art  said. 

Walsh  said  that  because  the  CUL  allowed  the 
proposal  to  pass  without  a  vote,  it  has  already 
begun  to  be  implemented.  He  said  he  feels  that  the 
CUL  vote  is  a  formality,  and  that  the  proposal  will 
pass  readily  at  the  next  meeting. 

CUL  member  and  economics  professor  Kat- 
hleen NcNally  praised  the  proposal  and  it 
designers.  "Last  year,  some  of  the  (CDE)  stu- 
dents said  that  they  wished  they  had  more  contact 
with  the  college  community,"  she  said. 


The  College  Council 

presents 

an  all-College  celebration  of 

Ephraim  Williams'  269th  Birthday 

March  5,  7:30  pm,  Brooks-Rogers 

panel  discussion  on:  "Williams  College:  Is  It  Better  Now  Than  It  Was  Then? 

March  7,  7-8  pm,  Lansing-Chapman  Rink 

Eph's  Birthday  Party  with  refreshments  and  entertainment 

March  9,  9-1  am,  Baxter  Hall 

Eph's  Birthday  Ball     a  student/faculty  semi-formal  with  the  Jazz  Ensemble 


Skiers 
fifth  at 

Middlebury 
Carnival — 

Continued  from  Page  9 

Knopp  and  MacDonald  were 
named  to  the  All-East  Alpine 
second  team  and  both  have 
qualified  for  Nationals.  Mac- 
Donald  will  represent  Willi- 
ams in  both  slalom  and  GS, 
and  Knopp  will  ski  GS.  Bates 
has  also  qualified  for  Nation- 
als and  will  represent  the  nor- 
dic  team. 


THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Basketball 

Williams  78  Tufts  64 
Williams  68  Skidmore  59 
Williams  87  Clark  81 

Men's  Hockey 

Williams  7  Westfield  State  6 
Babson  6  Williams  3 


Men's  Squash 

Williams  9  Amherst  0 
Williams  9  Wesleyan  0 

Women's  Basketball 

Tufts  70  Williams  51 
Williams  56  Middlebury  30 
Smith  58  Williams  42 


Women's  Hockey 

Williams  6  Skidmore  4 
UConn  3  Williams  2 

Volleyball 

Williams  2  Wesleyan  0 
Williams  2  Springfield  1 


CLASSIFIEDS 

For  Sale: 

1969  Volvo,  two-door  sedan, 
standard,  very  good  condition, 
body  rebuilt. 

$1800.  Call  458-3310 

We're  the  nads!  We're  the  besti  I 
mean,  really  the  best! 

—The  Committee  for 
Self-Aggrandizing  Notices 

TEST  YOURSELF:  Are  you  an 
effective  time-manager'i'  Can  you 
work  2-4  hrs/wk  consistently?  Are 
you  success-oriented''  Earn  base 
*  performance-based  bonuses  1- 
800-243-6679 


Women  hoopsters  fall  to  6-11 


by  Mike  Best 

In  a  lackluster  performance  Saturday,  the 
Iwomen's  basketball  team  lost  to  a  superior  Tufts 
[squad,  70-51. 

In  the  first  half,  the  Ephwomen  played  unins- 

[pired  basketball,  and  were  unable  to  generate 

much  offense.  There  was  not  much  scoring  early, 

as  both  teams  started  slowly,  but  with  12: 20  left  in 

the  first  half  the  Jumbos  had  opened  up  a  three- 

I point  lead. 

From  that  point  on,  Tufts  took  control  of  the 
Igame,  With  8: 15  left  their  lead  was  up  to  nine,  and 
[with  a  minute  left,  it  was  eleven. 

Tufts  up  12 

While  the  Jumbo  offense  was  in  high  gear,  the 
Ephs  could  muster  very  little  on  scoring.  Willi- 
ams was  plagued  by  turnovers  and  missed  shots. 
The  Jumbos  closed  the  half  up  33-21. 

The  second  half  was  the  same  story  as  Tufts  ran 
away  from  the  Ephwomen.  Williams  could  do  lit- 
tle right  on  offense  despite  fine  efforts  from  Liz 
Kellison  '87,  who  ended  up  with  19  points  and  Jean 
Hakmiller  '86  who  had  13. 

Tufts,  meanwhile,  was  playing  well  on  both 
ends  of  the  court.  The  Jumbos  played  stifling 
defense  and  used  the  resulting  steals  to  spear- 


head their  running  game.  While  overall  rebound- 
ing was  about  oven,  Tufts  came  up  with  many  key 
boards.  Taking  advantage  of  their  numerous 
opportunities  to  score,  the  Jumbos  kept  increas- 
ing their  lead  until  they  had  built  up  their  final. 
19-point  margin.  ^. 

56-30  over  Panthers 

Thursday,  the  Ephs  destroyed  Middlebury,  56- 
30  by  playing  a  good  all-around  game,  shooting  41 
percent  from  the  field  and  66  percent  from  the  foul 
line. 

Balanced  scoring  was  the  key  as  the  Ephwo- 
men ran  away  from  the  Panthers.  Kay  Lackey  '85 
and  Liz  Kellison  both  contributed  10  points. 
Denise  Saunders  '87  added  nine,  and  Jean  Hak- 
miller put  in  eight.  The  rebounding  was  equally 
balanced  with  Hakmiller  and  Tracy  Burrows  '84 
each  grabbing  eight. 

Smith  handed  the  Ephs  a  loss  Tuesday  58-42. 
Williams  shot  40  percent  from  the  floor  but  just  33 
percent  from  the  line.  The  Ephs  were  led  by  Kelli- 
son with  12  points  and  Lynne  Jaycobs  '85  with 
eight. 

The  team,  now  6-11,  will  finish  its  season  Satur- 
day, at  home  against  Amherst. 


High-scorer  Liz  Kellison  '87 
banks  in  two  of  her  19  points 
against  Tufts.        (Finnermore) 


Lyons  wins  giant  slalom 
as  skiers  take  fifth  at  Pico 

by  Greg  Leeds 

The  men's  ski  team  finished  the  Winter  Carnival  season  with  a 
fifth-place  overall  finish  at  Middlebury's  carnival  held  at  Pico, 
Vermont.  University  of  Vermont  claimed  its  usual  first  place 
status  with  383  points.  Second  was  Dartmouth  with  377,  while 
Middlebury  was  helped  to  third  with  a  strong  cross  country  per- 
formance. Williams  had  315  points,  just  8  short  of  fourth-place 
University  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  weekend  started  out  strong  with  a  second-place  in  the  giant 
slalom.  Co-captain  Crawford  Lyons  '84  won  his  last  carnival  GS 
race,  with  only  .01  seconds  separating  each  of  the  top  three  fin- 
ishers. John  Pier  '85  was  sixth,  and  Tim  Hill  '86  placed  22nd. 
Dartmouth  won  the  GS,  while  Middlebury  was  third  and  U  VM  was 
0      fourth. 

'  The  Ephmen  did  not  fare  as  well  in  the  slalom  the  next  day.  Hill 

was  the  top  Williams  finisher  at  12th,  followed  by  Helge  Weiner  '87 
at  14th  and  Chris  Eagon  '84  at  15th.  Lyons  had  the  fastest  second 
run  but  fell  in  his  first  run  giving  him  17th  combined.  Williams 
ended  up  fourth  in  the  slalom.  Dartmouth  was  first,  UVM  second, 
and  St.  Lawrence  third.  , 

Sixth  in  cross-country 

In  the  cross  country  events,  the  team  was  very  consistent. 
Colman  O'Connor  '85  placed  sixth  in  the  15-km,  while  Tim  Goss  '85 
had  his  best  race  of  the  season  placing  17th.  Steve  Johansen  '84 
was  24th.  UNH  won  the  race,  followed  by  Middlebury,  UVM, 
Dartmouth,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Williams. 

Goss,  Johansen,  and  O'Connor  brought  the  relay  team  to  sixth 
place,  another  event  UVM  won. 

In  the  alpine  awards,  Lyons  was  named  to  the  EISA  All-East 
first  team,  and  Pier  was  named  to  the  second  team.  O'Connor 
made  the  first  team  for  nordic. 

Several  skiers  have  qualified  for  the  Nationals  this  year.  Lyons 
is  tied  for  first  as  the  first  seed  in  the  slalom,  while  Pier  made  the 
second  seed  and  Hill  made  the  third.  Eagon  and  Weiner  each 
qualified  for  the  fourth  seed,  but  only  one  will  attend  the  Nationals 
at  Attitash  in  two  weeks.  In  GS,  Lyons,  Pier,  Eagon,  and  Weiner 
were  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  seeds  respectively.  O'Connor 
made  the  nordic  first  seed. 

Women  place  sixth 

The  women's  team  placed  sixth  overall,  combining  finishes  of 
5th  in  both  alpine  events  and  seventh  in  both  nordic  events.  Dart- 
mouth won  the  four-event  combination;  on  its  heels  were  UVM, 
Middlebury,  UNH,  St.  Lawrence,  then  Williams. 

In  the  GS,  Donna  MacDonald  '87  placed  eighth,  while  team- 
mates Kate  Knopp  '85  and  Betsy  Paine  '85  were  14th  and  24th 
respectively. 

MacDonald  was  fourth  in  the  slalom,  and  Knopp  was  13th. 
Marcy  Rubinger  '85  finished  19th.  The  slalom  competition  was 
very  close,  with  only  three  points  difference  among  the  top  four 
teams. 

Sarah  Bates  '85  was  eighth  in  the  nordic  race,  while  the  relay 
team  of  Bates,  Karla  Miller  '85,  and  Beth  Schmidt  '86  finished 

seventh. 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Men's  basketball 
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points,  and  Meadows  added  18  in  a  strong  performace  that  included 
a  thundering  slam-dunk  which  brought  the  crowd  to  its  feet  and 
ignited  an  Eph  first-half  surge. 

Five  point  play 

A  crucial  point  in  the  game  was  with  11:  35  left  in  the  game,  and 
the  Ephs  trailing  54-53.  Meadows  was  fouled,  and  a  Clark  player 
was  called  for  a  technical  foul.  Meadows  hit  his  free  throws,  Walsh 
swished  the  technical,  and  on  the  ensuing  inbounds  pass  was  fouled 
again.  Walsh  then  converted  two  more  free  throws  to  conclude  a 
five  point  play,  and  give  the  Ephs  a  58-54  lead,  a  lead  that  they  were 
never  to  relinquish. 

Down  the  stretch,  the  Ephs  converted  on  their  free  throws  when 
Clark  was  forced  to  foul.  Meadows,  Walsh,  and  Howard  were  the 
mainstays  from  the  charity  stripe  for  the  Ephs. 

The  three  victories  left  Sheehy  extremely  pleased.  "We've  really 
improved  as  a  team;  the  team  has  really  jelled  lately.  We've 
become  comfortable  with  the  roles  we  have  to  play  to  win,  "Sheehy 
said.  .  ..    , 

Little  Three  Champs 

Wesleyan  beat  Amherst  Saturday  night  to  give  Williams  sole 
possesion  of  the  Little  Three  crown.  Both  Amherst  and  Wesleyan 
now  have  two  losses,  while  Williams  is  3-0  going  into  Saturday's 
game  with  Amherst. 

Sheehy  also  noted  that  his  team  had  an  outside  shot  at  a  berth  in 
the  ECAC  playoffs.  '  'There  are  four  to  six  teams  which  are  clearly 
ahead  of  us,  and  then  a  whole  clump  of  teams  fighting  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  seeds.  We've  beaten  some  good  teams,  so  we 
have  a  good  shot  at  it.  We  should  find  out  early  this  week." 

The  Ephs.  now  12-9,  conclude  their  season  on  the  road,  traveling 
to  New  England  College  tonight,  and  to  Amherst  on  Saturday. 


Women^s  puck 

Continued  from  Page  10 

the  second,  Ebel  netted  another 
score,  again  unassisted. 

The  2-2  tie  stood  until  late  in 
the  game.  Back-up  goalie  Steph 
Jacon  '87  kept  the  Kphs  in  the 
game.  Her  35  saves,  however, 
went  all  for  naught  as     the 

Huskies  scored  with  only  19 
seconds   remaining. 

Men's  Hockey — 

Continued  from  Page  10 
extended  its  lead  to  6-1  with  two 
break-away  goals  within 
seconds  of  each  other  midway 
through  the  period.  J^ff 
Potter  '85  narrowed  the  gap  to 
6-2  at  9:  54  with  a  wrist  shot  from 
the  right  face-off  circle  after 
taking  a  pass  from  Ruliedge. 

Potter  returned  the  favor  in 
the  final  minute  of  the  game 
when  he  took  a  break-out  pass 
from  defenseman  Chris  Pappas 
'86  and  passed  cross-ice  to 
Rutledge,  who  faked  out  a 
defenseman  before  ramming 
the  puck  into  the  Babson  net. 

LETTERS— 

Continued  from  Page  3 
Just     because     200     people 
packed  Hopkins  last  year  for 
divestment  doesn't  mean  that 
people   weren't    interested   in, 
and  violently  afdfected  by,  such 
problems  as  racism,  sexism,  or 
U.S.     aggression     in     Central 
America.  In  the  same  light  it 
doesn't     mean     that    because 
people  are  currently  working  on 
issues    other    than    Apartheid 
they  no  longer  care  about  South 
Africa. 

Brainard  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  this  ,  but  even  activists  are 
born  with  only  two  hands,  and  to 
be  most  effective  they  must 
carefully  weigh  the  options 
before  putting  them  to  use.  It 
would  be  nice  if  we  could  fight 
all  the  "isms"  and 
"agressions"  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  make  fiery  cause  fit 
into  his  definition  of  a  "Cause  of 
the  Year."  but  that  is 
impossible. 

Perhaps  next  time  Brainard 
could  be  more  effective  in  his 
writing  by  criticizing  the  causes 
of  the  world's  and  campus' 
problems  rather  than 

criticizing  activists  for  not 
having  been  born  with  a  dozen 
hands.  Mark  VITiite  '84 
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Hoop  wins  three  more 
keeps  playoff  hope  alive 

by  Dave  Paulsen 

The  men's  basketball  team  furthered  their  hopes  of  an  ECAC 
playoff  berth  with  impressive  victories  over  Tufts,  Clark,  and  Skid- 
more  this  week  to  raise  their  record  to  12-9.  The  two  games  were  the 
final  app)earances  for  seven  of  the  members  of  Coach  Harry 
Sheehy's  squad. 

Playing  some  of  its  finest  basketball  of  the  year,  the  team 
trounced  Tufts  78-64  on  Saturday.  The  Ephs  jumped  to  a  42-32 
halftime  lead  behind  the  strength  of  what  Sheehy  termed  "great 
team  offense."  Leading  the  first  half  attack  were  guards  Art  Pido- 
riano  '84  and  Tim  Walsh  '86  and  forward  Brandt  Johnson  '87. 

In  the  second  half,  the  Ephs  extended  their  lead  by  continually 
breaking  the  Tufts  pressure  defense  for  easy  shots.  Walsh  was 
especially  adept  at  either  scoring,  or  dishing  off  to  his  teammates 
under  the  basket. 

Sheehy  commended  the  play  of  senior  reserves  John  McCarthy, 
Russ  Howard  ,  and  Jeff  Goodell  for  their  efforts  in  the  first  half. 
"When  our  bench  was  in  there  in  the  first  half,"  he  said,  "we 
extended  our  lead." 

Pidoriano  led  the  Eph  attack  with  22  points,  while  Walsh  added 
20.  Johnson  joined  the  high  scoring  duo  in  double  figures  with  10 
points. 

Smash  Skidmore 

On  Wednesday,  Williams  beat  Skidmore  68-59  in  a  make-up  game 
of  the  January  10  snow  out. 

Five  players— Pidoriano,  Walsh,  Howard,  center  Dave  Krupski 
'84,  and  forward  Mike  Meadows  '86— scored  12  points  apiece  to  lead 
Williams,  as  most  Ephmen  saw  playing  time. 

Sheehy  had  special  praise  for  Krupski,  who  scored  all  12  of  his 
points  in  the  first  half. 

Skidmore,  however,  was  not  an  opponent  of  the  quality  of  others 
this  week,  as  just  two  years  ago  they  failed  to  beat  the  Williams  J  V. 

Crush  Clark 

On  Tuesday,  the  Ephs  defeated  Clark  University  87-81.  Clark 
came  into  the  game  with  a  16-5  record  and  ranked  third  in  New 
England  Division  III  polls. 

But  they  could  not  stop  Pidoriano,  who  tallied  28  points  and  broke 
Sheehy's  all-time  Williams  scoring  record  .  Pidoriano  needed  21 
points  to  break  the  record  of  1391  points,  and  after  scoring  18  In  the 
first  half,  he  broke  the  record  with  a  free  throw  with  15: 06  left  In  the 
game. 

Pidoriano  led  the  way  with  his  28  points,  and  the  team's  cause  was 
aided  by  brilliant  play  from  Walsh  and  Meadows.  Walsh  netted  21 

Continued  on  Page  9 


Pidoriano 
breaks  old 
scoring 
standard 

by  John  Clayton 

Senior  guard  Art  Pidoriano 
broke  the  all-time  Williams  bas- 
ketball career  scoring  record 
Tuesday  night,  surpassing  the 
mark  of  his  coach,  Harry 
Sheehy  '75. 

Going  Into  Tuesday's  home 
game  against  Clark,  Pidoriano 
needed  20  points  to  tie  Sheehy's 
record  of  1,391.  He  came 
through  with  28  In  an  Impressive 
effort,  and  the  team  beat  highly- 
rated  Clark  87-81. 

After  scoring  18  points  In  the 
first  half,  Pidoriano  tied  the 
record  with  19: 10  left  In  the 
second  half  when  he  hit  a  top-of- 
the-key  jumper.  With  15: 06  left, 
he  hit  a  free  throw  to  break  the 
mark. 

Chandler  awards  game  ball 

The  game  was  stopped  briefly 
while  President  John  W. 
Chandler  presented  Pidoriano 
with  the  game  ball.  After  the 
game.  Chandler  said,  "I  was 
delighted  with  Artie's  play.  I 
was  Impressed  with  his  unsel- 
fishness, the  way  he  passed  up 
opportunities  to  score  to  pass  to 
his  teammates." 

Sheehy  said,  "I'm  very 
excited  for  Artie.  The  recogni- 
tion Is  something  he  deserved 
more  here" 

Felt  little  pressure 

Pidoriano  said  there  was  little 


Art  Pidoriano  '84  ties  the  all-time  scoring  record  with  this  layup 
against  Clark.  Four  minutes  later,  he  broke  It  with  a  free- 
throw.  (Bleezarde-Willianns  Alumni  Review) 


pressure  on  him  to  break  the 
record  during  the  season.  "I 
knew  that  If  I  didn't  get  hurt,  I 
could  do  It,"  he  said.  "lonlyhad 
to  average  17  or  18  points  per 
game.  I  didn't  even  think  about 
It  much  until  last  week."  Last 
week's  thoughts,  he  said,  were 
simply  how  far  away  It  was  and 
In  which  game  he  would  break 
It. 

Pidoriano  agreed  with  Sheehy 
that  he  doesn't  have  magnifi- 
cent range.  "I'm  not  a  great  out- 
side shooter,"  he  said.  "My 
strengths  are  more  In  driving  to 
the  basket,  and  shooting  off  the 
dribble." 


Curt  Tong,  who  coached  Pido- 
riano In  his  freshman  and  junior 
years,  said,  "I'm  extremely 
pleased  for  Artie,  and  also  for 
Harry — becuase  the  record's 
going  to  be  broken  some  time, 
and  It's  great  to  have  your  own 
player  do  It." 

The  scoring  record  will  stand 
with  an  asterisk,  as  Sheehy 
complied  his  record  In  only 
three  years.  Freshmen  were  not 
eligible  for  varsity  until  1976. 

Pidoriano,  from  Staten 
Island,  Is  applying  to  medical 
schools,  but  said,  "I  hope  to 
defer  for  a  year  to  play  some- 
where In  Europe." 


Beat  Skidmore 


Icewomen  win  6-4 
but  lose  to  UConn 

by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  women's  hockey  club  split  a  pair  of  games 
this  past  week,  beating  Skidmore  6-4  and  drop- 
ping a  thriller  to  UConn  3-2.  The  club's  record  now 
stands  at  seven  wins  and  four  losses  with  one 
game  remaining  In  the  season. 

Beth  Ebel  '86  and  Pam  Brlggs'84  led  Williams 
past  Skidmore  by  scoring  the  team's  final  five 
goals,  after  Tedle  Jones  '86  opened  the  scoring. 
Jones  put  Williams  ahead  1-0  by  putting  In  a  shot 
from  ten  feet  out.  She  was  set  up  by  Brlggs  and 
Leslie  Fernandes  '87.  Skidmore  scored  twice  in 
the  final  four  minutes  to  take  a  2-1  lead  into  the 
locker  room. 

Ebel  gets  hat  trick 

Ebel  tied  the  game  up  2-2  by  jamming  in  a  pass 
from  Laura  Ryan  '85.  Jeanette  Hazelton  '85  also 
assisted.  The  Ephs  then  scored  twice  within  35 
seconds,  taking  a  4-2  advantage.  Brlggs  scored 
her  first  goal  on  a  break  away  set  up  by  Fer- 
nandes at  13:30.  Then,  at  12:55  Ebel  scored  her 
second  goal  of  the  period.  She  followed  Ryan 
breaking  into  the  Skidmore  zone.  Ryan's  shot  was 
stopped,  but  Ebel  flipped  in  the  rebound. 

Skidmore  scored  twice  to  tie  the  game  4-4  due  to 
Williams'  sloppy  play.  The  first  goal  was  while 
Skidmore  was  short-handed  and  the  second  on  a 
break  away.  The  Ephs  took  back  the  momentum 
by  scoring  with  one  second  left  in  the  second 
period.  Ebel  got  the  hat  trick  by  sliding  the  puck 
past  the  goalie  after  taking  a  centering  pass  from 
left  winger  Ryan. 

Brlggs  netted  the  only  goal  of  the  final  period. 
She  scored  from  the  left  side  of  the  crease  by 
knocking  In  a  crossing  pass  from  Fernandes  who 
got  the  puck  from  Jones. 

Huskies  sneak  past  Ephs 

The  Ephs  did  not  fare  as  well  against  the  UConn 
Huskies  despite  playing  their  best  game  of  the 
year.  UConn  won  the  3-2  matchup  on  a  goal  with 
only  19  seconds  remaining  In  the  game.  Ebel 
played  another  fine  game,  scoring  both  goals  to 
add  to  her  team  leading  total. 

Ebel  scored  in  the  first  period  on  a  break-away 
to  put  the  Ephs  up  early.  After  two  Husky  goals  In 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Despite  season-ending  streak, 
hockey  falls  short  of  playoffs 


by  Chris  Harned 
and  Paul  Meeks 

The  men's  hockey  team  fell  to 
Babson,  6-3  In  Wellesley 
Tuesday  night  but  rallied  for  a 
7-6  victory  to  close  their  season 
at  Westfleld  State  on  Saturday. 
Despite  winning  four  of  the  last 
five  games  and  ending  the 
season  with  a  8-8-1  Eastern 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference 
Division  II  record,  the  Ephmen 
were  overlooked  for  post-season 
competition  for  the  second 
consecutive  year. 

Against  Westfleld,  Williams 
rallied  with  four  unanswered 
third  period  goals  to  erase  a  5-3 
Westfleld  lead  in  a  win  for  pride, 
not  prize.  The  team  had  already 
mysteriously  been  eliminated 
from  the  play-offs  on 
Wednesday.  Athletic  Director 
Robert  Peck  was  notified  that 
day  by  phone  that  Williams  had 
been  rejected  by  the  selection 
committee.  The  decision, 
however,  should  have  been 
made  Sunday  after  all  the 
teams  In  consideration  had 
closed  their  seasons.  Colby, 
UMass-Boston,  and  Merrimack 
qualified  for  the  play-offs  with 
worse  records  than  Williams. 

Freshmen  lead  way 

Against  Westfleld,  the 
freshman  connection  of 
forwards  Denny  Wright,  Chris 
Tragglo,  and  Mike  O'Connell 
paced  the  Ephmen  with  four 
goals  combined.  Wright  scored 
twice  unaslsted,  at  1:55  In  the 
first  period  to  give  Williams  a 
1-0  lead  and  at  2:02  In  the  third 
period.  Tragglo  and  O'Connell 
tallied    their    scores    mid-way 


through  the  third  period.  With 
juniors  Rich  Jackson  and  Brian 
Rutledge,  the  Ephs  top  two 
scorers,  out  with  Injuries,  the 
Williams  youth  filled  the 
vacuum. 

David  Fritz  '86  continued  his 
scoring  streak  with  assists  on 
the  Tragglo  and  O'Connell  goals 
and  scored  himself  at  12:57  In 
the  second.  Fritz  played  both 
forward  and  defense  In  this 
game  due  to  a  decimated  Willi- 
ams defensive  unit. 

Hard-working  Dan  Flnneran 
'84  ended  his  college  hockey 
career  with  the  game-winner 
with  2: 10  remaining.  Wright 
carried  the  puck  Into  the  West- 
fleld defensive  zone  along  the 
left  boards,  drawing  the  defense 
toward  him,  and  passed  cross- 
Ice  to  Flnneran,  who  had  just 
come  onto  the  ice  on  a  line- 
change.  Flnneran  unleashed  a 
blazing  wrist-shot  from  Inside 
the  right  face-off  circle  that 
crashed  Into  the  left  post  and 
rebounded  Into  the  Westfleld 
goal  to  give  the  Ephs  a  7-5  lead. 
A  Westfleld  power-play  goal 
with  six  seconds  remaining 
closed  the  scoring  at  7-6. 

Fall  to  Babson 

On  Tuesday,  The  Ephs  saw 
their  three-game  win  streak  fall 
at  the  hands  of  Babson,  the  top- 
ranked  team  In  ECAC  Division 
II  East  (17-3-1).  The  Beavers 
jumped  to  a  4-0  lead  after  two 
periods  before  Wright  slapped 
home  his  own  rebound  after  tak 
ing  a  pass  from  Dan  Flnneran. 

The  Ephs  controlled  the  flow 
in  the  third  pc»riod.  but  Babson 


Head  for  Nationals 

Squashy  20-2^ 
takes  Little  3 

by  John  Schafer 

By  routing  the  Wesleyan  Cardinals  9-0  Satur- 
day, the  men's  squash  team  captured  Its  tenth 
straight  Little  Three  title  and  ended  Its  regular 
season  20-2. 

The  win  over  Wesleyan,  coupled  with  Tues- 
day's 9-0  thrashing  of  Amherst,  makes  the  Ephs 
the  Little  Three  champions,  a  position  they  have 
held  since  1975. 

Shutlng  out  the  Cardinals,  the  Ephs  ended  one 
of  their  most  successful  seasons  In  the  College's 
history.  Their  record  of  20-2  makes  them  strong 
contenders  for  third  In  the  country  when  the 
national  rankings  come  out  next  week. 

"There's  no  way  we'll  be  lower  than  third," 
said  Coach  Sean  Sloane,  Indicating  that  Trinity 
could  possibly  tie  the  Ephs  In  the  year-end  polls. 
The  Bantams  have  accounted  for  one  of  Williams' 
losses,  but  In  scores  against  common  opponents, 
the  Ephs  have  outpointed  Trinity  and  also  have 
one  less  loss. 

Record  number  wins 

The  twenty  wins  on  the  year  Is  a  school  record, 
and  the  finish  In  the  top  three  will  be  highest  rank- 
ing since  the  teams  of  the  late  1950's.  For  more 
than  half  the  season,  the  Ephs  were  holding  colle- 
giate squash's  longest  winning  streak  which 
started  with  the  last  three  matches  of  the  1982-83 
campaign  and  bloated  to  twenty  games  before  the 
7-2  loss  to  top-ranked  Harvard  earlier  this  month. 

This  season  was  not  without  Individual  accomp- 
lishments either.  Junior  Ben  Thompson  became 
only  the  second  player  in  Williams  history  to  go 
undefeated  throughout  a  full  year.  He  went  20-0 
playing  number  five  and  sometimes  six  on  the 
ladder. 

The  Wesleyan  match  was  the  last  regular- 
sesaon  contest  for  the  four  seniors  who  were  the 
backbone  of  the  team  as  they  occupied  the  top 
four  spots  on  the  ladder.  Two-time  All-American 
(ireg  Zaff,  All-Amerlcan  Thomas  Harrlty, 
number  three  Billy  Nau.  and  co-captaln  Jamie 
King  have  led  this  squad  for  four  years  and  gradu- 
ate with  a  amazing  235-56  combined  record. 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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McGovem  betting  all 
on  March  1 3  primary 


by  Sarah  Abernathy 

Former  South  Dakota  Sena- 
tor George  McGovem,  one  of 
the  five  democratic  presidential 
candidates,  opened  his  Massa- 
chusetts campaign  before  a 
capacity  crowd  in  Chapin  Hall 
last  Thursday  by  outlining  his 
political  platform  and  goals  for 
the  future. 

He  also  said  that  he  will  with- 
draw from  the  race  unless  he 
comes  in  first  or  second  in  the 
Massachusetts  primary  on 
March  13. 

*  'I  know  deep  in  my  soul  that  if 
I  can't  carry  Massachusetts 
there's  no  point  in  going  on,"  he 
said.  "This  is  the  make-or- 
break  state  for  George  McGov- 
em." When  McGovern  ran 
unsuccessfully  for  President  in 
1972  against  Richard  Nixon. 
Massachusetts  was  the  only 
state  he  carried. 

"I  came  into  the  race  (this 
year)  t)ecause  there  were  issues 
not  being  discussed  that  I 
thought  were  important  to  the 
nation's  future,  and  I  wanted  to 
raise  those  issues,  and  I  have," 
he  said. 

In  his  speech  "Educating 
America,"  McGovern  outlined 
five  of  the  ten  major  points  of  his 
platform,  all  of  which  he 
pledged  to  carry  out  if  elected. 

PuU  out  of  C.  A. 

On  Central  America,  McGov- 
ern stated  "I  would  terminate, 
right  now,  all  U.S.  military 
operations  in  Central  America." 

"We  ought  to  use  what  influ- 
ence we  have  through  diplo- 
macy, through  trade,  through 
carefully  selected  economic 
and  medical  assistance  to  try  to 
pull  these  revolutionary  groups 
(in  Central  America )  in  as  mod- 
erate a  direction  as  possible," 
he  said,  adding  that  we  should 
not  control  the  people's  lives. 

McGovern  also  noted  that  he 
had  recommended  the  pullout  of 
U.S.  Marines  from  Lebanon 
before  anyone  was  killed  there. 


The  U.S.  should  have  recog- 
nized that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
put  forces  from  a  superpower 
into  the  Middle  East,  he  said  in 
response  to  a  question  from  the 
audience.  Once  the  U.S.  troops 
are  withdrawn,  he  would  recom- 
mend a  continuation  of  the  Uni- 
ted Nations  peacekeeping  idea, 
but  with  forces  from  more  neu- 
tral countries,  such  as  Sweden 
or  Italy. 

McGovern  added  that  U.S. 
shelling  of  Muslim  and  Druse 
positions  in  Beirut  serves  no 
American  Interest,  and  should 
be  stopped. 

"Nuclear  freeze  right  now" 

"The  third  step  is  a  nuclear 
freeze  right  now,"  McGovern 
stated. 

"No  matter  what  the  Rus- 
sians do  In  the  next  two  to  four 
years,  we  have  enough  nuclear 
power  in  the  arsenal  right 
now. .  .to  kill  every  living  thing  in 
the  Soviet  Union  with  ten  per- 
cent of  our  present  force,  and 
they  can  do  the  same  thing  with 
us,"  he  said.  "What  possible 
security  gain  does  either  side 
get  In  piling  up  another  thou- 
sand of  these  weapons?" 

McGovern,  the  only  candi- 
date proposing  a  cut  in  military 
spending,  said  $60-75  billion 
could  be  cut  from  the  military 
budget  by  enacting  a  weapons 
production  freeze  and  eliminat- 
ing the  waste  In  the  present 
budget. 

"Call  up  Lee  lacocca" 

"If  I  were  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  thing  I 
would  do  Is  call  up  Lee  lacocca, 
and  I  would  name  him  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  I  would  ask 
him  to  go  to  the  Pentagon  and  do 
for  them  what  he's  done  for 
Chrysler  Motors,"  he  said. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  relieve 
the  poor  people  at  the  Pentagon 
of  the  burden  of  having  to  spend 
$1  billion  a  day,"  he  quipped. 
"Nobody  should  have  to  work 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Cypiot,  McKeen  and 
Humes  pegged  in  CC 
nin-off  elections, 
Walsh,  Rothstein  out 

by  Joe  Ehlers 

As  a  result  of  last  week's  elections,  juniors 
Andrew  Cyplot.  Shannon  McKeen,  and  Hamilton 
Humes  will  face  each  other  this  week  In  a  run-off 
election  for  the  College  Council  Presidency.  More 
than  11(X)  students  voted  In  the  elections,  the  larg- 
est turnout  in  two  years. 

The  constitutional  changes  proposed  by  the 
present  College  Council  passed  with  984  votes. 
"It's  great!  "  commented  current  President  Tom 
Paper  '84.  "All  the  reactions  are  positive.  Eve- 
rybody's happy!  "  In  order  for  the  changes  to  be 
ratified,  at  least  1000  votes  were  necessary,  with  a 
simple  majority  In  favor  of  ratification. 

Some  the  most  notable  changes  included  in  the 
new  Constitution  will  be  having  future  presidents 
and  vice  presidents  elected  on  single  tickets,  rem- 
oving most  of  the  Council's  non-voting  members 
and  abolishing  many  of  its  standing  committees. 
Including  the  Student  Life  Committee,  the 
Faculty  Meeting  Committee  and  the  Information 
Committee. 


Former  Senator  George  McGovern,  speaking  Thursday,  told  » 
capacity  crowd  In  Chapin  why  he  Is  the  right  man  for  the  Presid- 
ency and  said  that  he  may  drop  out  of  the  race  unless  he  finishes 
well  in  the  Massachusetts  primary  next  week.  (Khakee) 


Frosh  VP  candidate 
was  ineligible  for  CC 

Recent  College  Council  vice-presidential  candi- 
date Srldhar  Ramaswamy  '87  was  ineligible  for 
election  according  to  the  Council  Constitution, 
which  states  that  "the  President  and  Vice- 
President  shall  be  directly  elected... from  a  field 
of  the  entire  Junior  and  Sophomore  Classes  at 
the  time  of  the  election,"  the  Record  learned 
recently. 

Nevertheless,  Ramaswamy  received  166,  or 
15  percent,  the  1,080  votes  cast  In  last  week's 
election.  His  two  opponants,  Sara  Gross  '85  and 
Anza  Mammen  '86,  who  received  445  and  469 
votes  respectively,  are  now  engaged  In  a  run-off 
election. 

Current  Council  president  Tom  Paper  '84  and 
vice  president  Jan  Van  Eck  '85  admitted  that 
they  were  responsible  for  the  oversight  which 
allowed  Ramaswamy  to  run.  The  two  said  that 
they  were  reminded  of  the  consitutlonal  provi- 
sion last  Sunday  evening,  after  the  ballots  had 
already  been  printed  with  Ramaswamy's  name. 

Paper  explained  that  at  that  point  he  and  Van 
Eck  did  not  want  to  delay  the  elections  by  a  week 
in  order  to  have  the  ballots  reprinted.  They  also 
felt  that  It  was  unfair  to  disqualify  Ramaswamy 
on  such  late  notice  after  he  had  done  so  much 
campaign  work,  simply  because  of  a  mistake  of 
their  own,  the  two  stated. 

Paper  also  admitted  that  if  Ramaswamy  had 
won  the  vlce-presldentlal  election,  he  would 
have  been  allowed  to  hold  office  in  violation  of 
the  Council  Constitution.  This  kind  of  mistake  Is 
not  unusual,  he  added,  since  In  recent  years  sev- 
eral College  Council  treasurers  have  l)een 
elected  who  were  not  members  of  the  Financial 
Committee,  as  the  Constitution  stipulates. 

If  Ramaswamy  had  not  been  allowed  to  run, 
either  Mammen  or  Gross  probably  would  have 
won  the  election  outright,  and  the  present  run- 
off would  not  have  been  necessary.  Paper  said. 

Ramawamy  said  he  had  not  discovered  his 
Ineligibility  until  after  the  elections  had  been 
held,  when  he  was  reading  through  a  copy  of  the 
Council  Constitution.  Presidential  candidate 
Shannon  McKeen  '85.  his  unofficial  running 
mate,  said  he  found  out  about  the  problem  last 
weekend  before  the  elctions.  but  did  not  Inform 
Ramaswamy. 

"I  didn't  want  to  put  him  through  the  hassle.  I 
felt  it  wasn't  my  place  to  say  anything.  I  made 
the  assumption  that  the  people  in  charge  knew 
about  It."  he  said. 

"They  were  the  ones  that  planned  the  elec- 
tions and  made  the  decision  and  I  figured  if  they 
let  it  ride.  I'd  let  it  ride,"  he  added. 


More  than  1100  students  voted  In  last  week's 
College  Council  elections,  the  largest  turnout  In 
several  years.  Although  the  new  constitutional 
changes  were  passed,  run-off  elections  will  be 
necessary  to  decisively  elect  a  president  and  vice 
president.  (Walker) 

Cyplot.  Mc  Keen. and  Humes  received  325,  229, 
and  221  votes,  respectively,  defeating  candidates 
Philip  Walsh  '85,  with  165  votes,  and  Lance  Roth- 
stein '85,  with  131  votes.  Write-in  candidate  Ben 
Olshin  '85  got  44  votes. 

In  addition,  Anza  Mammen  *86  and  Sara  Gross 
'85  will  contend  for  the  post  of  Vice-President  in 
this  week's  run-off  elections.  Mammen  received 
469  votes  and  Gross  received  445.  while  Srldhar 
Ramaswamy  '87  garnered  166  votes. 

Wendy  Webster  '85  was  elected  secretary  out- 
right, defeating  Amy  Jeffress  '87  by  a  vote  of  528 
to  397.  Sam  Broeksmit  '85  was  elected  treasurer 
with  775  votes.  He  ran  unopposed  for  the  position. 

All  six  at-large  positions  were  decided  last 
week,  with  Bill  Lelninger  '86,  Kelly  Havig  '85, 
Llbby  Hoffman  '86,  Dave  O'Keeffe  '86,  Lisa 
Payne  '87  and  Michael  Stoddard  '86  all  elected  to 
the  Council. 

Honor  and  Discipline 

Two  representatives  from  each  class  were 
elected  to  the  Honor  and  Discipline  Committee. 
Laura  Volpe  of  the  Class  of  '85  won  outright,  and  a 
run-off  between  James  Browner,  Bill  Foraker. 
and  Mary  Schwarzer  will  decide  the  other 
representative. 

Richard  Miller  and  Sara  Suchman  will  repres- 
ent the  Class  of  '86,  and  Jim  Relcheld  and  Chris 
Strear  will  represent  the  freshmen. 

Winning  positions  on  the  Honorary  Degree 
Committee  were  Mark  Evans  '85,  Jan  Pynchon'85 
and  Dave  Shedd  '85.  Chris  Strear  '87  was  elected 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Shareholder 
Responsibility. 

Housing  Reps 

Housing  Representatives  had  greater  opposi- 
tion this  year  than  last.  David  Applebaum  '86  and 
Rich  Miller  '86  will  face  each  other  in  a  run-off 
election  this  week  to  determine  who  will  repres- 
ent the  Row  Houses. 

Sam  Fortenbaugh  '86  will  represent  Greylock. 
with  Jon  Carpenter  '85  representing  Mission. 
Both  ran  unopposed. 

Write-ins  Christian  Howlett  "85  and  Sam  Chap- 
man '86  won  their  races  and  will  represent  the 
Berkshire  Quad  and  Dodd-Tyler,  respectively. 
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Screw-up 


In  not  realizing  that  Sridhar  Ramaswamy,  as  a  freshman,  was  ineligi- 
ble for  Vice-President  under  the  current  Constitution,  the  College  Coun- 
cil Elections  Committee  made  a  large  mistake.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
oversight  of  the  rules  occured  in  a  year  when  a  Council  subcommittee 
focussed  specifically  on  the  Constitution  in  its  revision  efforts. 

In  speculating  about  the  outcome  of  the  Vice-Presidential  race,  and  its 
implications  on  other  races,  the  validity  of  the  elections  becomes  ques- 
tionable. However,  the  obvious  solution— eliminating  Ramaswamy 
from  the  Vice-Presidential  race— would  have  yielded  the  current  situa- 
tion: a  runoff  between  Anza  Mammen  '86  and  Sara  Gross  '85. 

Another  bothersome  aspect  of  the  recent  elections  was  the  all-or- 
nothing  fashion  of  voting  for  the  constitutional  changes.  Although  voters 
could  write  in  their  choices  if  they  disagreed  with  particular  amend- 
ments, this  action  required  much  extra  time  and  research.  Granted, 
there  were  many  changes,  but  an  itemization  on  the  ballot  of  at  least  the 
major  changes  would  have  been  a  fairer  representation  of  them. 
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Reaffirmation 


To  the  editor: 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
(Grove  City  College  vs.  Bell )  has  focused 
attention  on  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  by  implication, 
on  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  ruling  that  the  non-  discrimination 
requirement  of  Title  IX  extends  no 
further  than  the  particular  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  aid  will  be  the 
subject  of  close  reading,  interpretation, 
and  speculation. 

Regardless  of  how  the  various  Federal 
enforcement  agencies  eventually  inter- 
pret the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  equal 
opportunity  of  education  and  employ- 
ment for  women  and  minorities.  Willi- 
ams College  will  continue  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  access  to  its 
programs  and  activities,  and  it  regards 
its  affirmative  action  program  as  a  con- 
tinuing commitment. 

John  W.  Chandler,  President 


Mail  Crush 


To  the  editor: 

We  the  undersigned  would  like  to  pro- 
test any  planned  renovations  of  Baxter 
Hall  intending  to  more  easily  facilitate 
the  movement  of  persons  through  that 
building.  Having  had  the  benefit  of  up  to 
four  years  experience  at  this  school,  we 
believe  the  "Baxter  Mail  Crush"  is  the 


healthiest  thing  going.  After  all,  eve- 
ryone needs. some  human  contact.  Some- 
times, when  feeling  particularly  low,  we 
even  go  through  twice. 

Ronald  Issen  '84 
Heidi  Peterson  '84 
Tim  Sedlock  '84 
and  VZ  others 

Only  Freshman 

To  the  editor: 

Imagine  how  shocked  we  were  to  hear 
that  the  abysmal  performance  of  Jesse 
Jackson  was  due  to  a  smear  campaign 
by  the  Jewish  Defense  League  and  the 
New  York  Times.  We  had  been  reading 
the  Times  for  months  and  hadn't  picked 
up  the  clues,  but  then,  we're  only  fresh- 
men. Thankfully  an  enlightened  Willi- 
ams graduate  alerted  us  to  the  vulgar 
conspiracy.  Now  we're  on  guard  for 
those  sleek  Hymie  attacks  on  the  "rain- 
bow coalition"— we'll  be  damned  if  we 
buy  that  Hymietown  rag  ever  again. 

We  were  tempted  to  vote  for  Gary  Hart 
in  the  primaries,  but  now  we  realize  that 
he  isn't  a  viable  candidate.  As  Mr. 
Kenyatta  suggested,  we're  writing  pap- 
ers now,  demanding  to  know  why  the 
polls  don't  rank  Jackson  second. 

We,  too,  can  play  hardball. 

Three-and-a-half  Jews, 
a  Goy  and  a  Polack 

Eddie  Stein  '87  Mike  Weber  '87 

Eric  Glatstein  '87  John  Butler  '87 

Tom  (Perky)  Perkins  '87John  Ciolek  '87 


Scalped 


To  the  editor: 

Concerning  Muhammad  Kenyatta's 
press  release  of  last  week,  a  few 
comments: 

1)  No  "carefully  orchestrated  smear 
campaign"  to  discredit  Reverend  Jack- 
son exists— unless  the  reporting  of  Jack- 
son's habitual  rant  against  Jews  and 
Jewish  money  counts  as  a  smear.  Jack- 
son is  perfectly  capable  of  voicing  his 
anti-Semitism  with  no  prompting  from 
the  "pro-Israel"  lobby.  Great  minds 
think  alike.  Reverend  Kenyatta? 

2)  Were  another  presidential  candi- 
date to  make  similar  comments  about 
blacks,  he  would  be  immediately  enve- 
loped by  howls  of  execration,  with  Reve- 
rend Jackson  and  his  epigone  Reverend 
Kenyatta  leading  the  wholly-justified 
call  for  the  candidate's  scalp.  Would 
Jackson  excuse  such  remarks  if  the  can- 
didate claimed  that  he  failed  to  realize 
that  blacks  might  take  offense  at  his 
words?  The  propriety  of  racial  slurs  can- 
not depend  on  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

Gary  I.  Selinger  '84 


Amherst's  account  of  the  recent  Eph- 
Lord  Jeff  basketball  game.  The  Record 
has  been  guilty  of  the  same  practices, 
although  perhaps  in  a  more  subtle 
manner;  many  times  we  read  of  Willi- 
ams being  "topped  52-20",  when  if  the 
scores  were  reversed  you  would  have 
written  "Williams  annihilates  Amherst, 
52-20".  You  also  often  relegate  accounts 
Williams  defeats,  however  important 
the  match,  to  inappropriately  small  spa- 
ces on  the  sports  page. 

Granted,  Amherst's  article  was  pretty 
amateurish,  but  your  need  to  righteously 
cite  such  amateurism  is  unprofessional, 
if  not  hypocritical. 

Eric  Pomerance  '84 


Cycles 


Awareness 
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To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  entire  Willi- 
ams community  for  its  enthusiastic 
response  to  George  McGovern's  visit.  As 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  I  realize 
how  busy  one's  schedule  can  be  during 
the  day.  All  morning  I  was  handing  out 
copies  of  Senator  McGovern's  message. 
It  didn't  feel  so  cold  outside  because 
almost  all  were  receptive  to  reading  the 
message,  even  if  they  could  not  attend 
the  speech. 

Williams  College  can  be  proud  of  its 
tradition  of  political  awareness  and  open 
debate  of  important  issues.  The  ques- 
tions that  students  asked  after  the 
speech  were  challenging— just  as  chal- 
lenging as  Senator  McGovern's  ten-point 
platform. 

I  know  1  speak  for  all  the  campaign's 
volunteers;  thank  you  once  again. 

John  Mattar 
Northampton 


Hypocritical 


To  the  editor: 

Your  paper  should  not  openly  decry 
the  apparent  favoritism  and  biases  in 


To  the  editor: 

In  his  article,  "WAAC  and  Student 
Activism:  Dormant  or  Dead?",  Jeffrey 
Brainard  advises  activists  that  "they 
will  be  most  successful  in  gaining  wide 
student  faculty  support  if  they  focus  on 
issues  on  which  the  College  community 
as  a  whole  can  form  a  broad  consensus." 

Well,  prior  to  the  hunger  strike,  around 
1250  signatures  were  collected  on  a  peti- 
tion calling  for  Williams  to  fully  divest 
from  corporations  doing  business  South 
Africa.  During  the  January  action,  over 
500  names  filled  petitions  supporting  the 
hunger  strike  and  WAAC's  three 
demands.  In  the  semester  following  the 
strike,  nearly  1300  students  and  130 
members  of  the  faculty  expressed  sup- 
port for  Williams  providing  "some  sort 
of  aid"  to  male  students  who  have  not 
registered  for  the  draft  and  so  would  be 
denied  federal  funds  due  to  the  Solomon 
Amendement. 

Such  large  proportions  of  the  Williams 
community  certainly  qualify  as  a  "broad 
consensus."  Jeffrey  Brainard,  rather 
than  deriding  such  showings  of  unity, 
perhaps  should  focus  his  attention  on 
those  people  in  the  Administration  who 
tend  to  ignore  such  widely  held  opinions. 

Further,  when  broad-based  support 
exists  for  a  particular  issue,  activism 
certainly  is  more  easily  pursued.  But  it  is 
precisely  those  times  when  an  issue  is 
unknown,  unpopular,  or  Ignored  that 
activism  is  most  needed.  Most,  if  not  all, 
social  change  movements  have  started 
small,  and  then  grew.  If  Jeffrey  Brai- 
nard's  criteria  were  followed,  for  exam- 
ple, we  might  still  be  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  Student  interest  in  political 
issues  seems  to  go  through  cycles.  As 


My  Generation 

Hart's  appeal 
to  young  voter 


by  Victor  Mather 

The  startling  events  in  New  Hamp- 
shire last  week  have  finally  defined  the 
course  of  the  1984  Democratic  primaries. 
There  will  not  be  a  rapid  coronation  of 
Walter  Mondale  that  nearly  everyone 
expected.  Instead  this  spring  looks  to 
bring  a  prolonged  fight  between  two 
wings  of  the  party.  But  unlike  a  tradi- 
tional liberal/conservative  or  North- 
/South  political  rivalry,  1984  has  brought 
the  advent  of  generational  politics. 

On  one  side  is  Mondale.  In  the  general 
election,  like  Jimmy  Carter  in  1980,  Mon- 
dale plans  to  once  more  revive  the  fading 
Democratic  coalition  of  women,  minori- 
ties, union  members,  Jews,  suburban 
liberals,  and  the  South.  But  the  prospects 
seem  dim,  since  except  for  minorities, 
every  one  of  these  groups  abandoned 
Carter  and  gave  a  majority  of  its  votes  to 
Ronald  Reagan.  Despite  the  odds 
against  Mondale,  virtually  every  big 
name  Senator,  Governor  and  political 
group  has  endorsed  him,  many  claiming 
that  to  beat  Reagan  the  party  must  unite 
upon  a  candidate  now. 

It  is  Gary  Hart  who  leads  the  other 
wing.  He  has  few  endorsements  and 
almost  no  money,  but  he  makes  up  for  it 
with  a  dedicated  core  of  volunteers.  The 
big  difference  in  the  two  factions  consti- 
tuency is  simple:  Mondale's  is  made  up 
of  established  political  regulars  and 
older  people,  while  Hart's  supporters  are 
largely  under  40  years  old. 

Even  before  the  New  Hampshire 
upset,  polls  were  registering  this  star- 
tling gap  in  Mondale's  support.  Among 
senior  citizens  Mondale  held  a  big  lead. 
But  support  and  (more  importantly) 
enthusiasm  dropped  sharply  as  one  sur- 
veyed the  opinions  of  voters  further 
down  the  age  column.  Among  the  young- 
est group  of  voters,  those  between  18  and 
24,  his  suppjort  was  only  one-third  that  of 
Hart.  A  generational  gap  as  wide  has  this 
has  never  before  been  seen  in  Presiden- 
tial politics.  It  is  in  fact  substantially 
wider,  in  terms  of  percentage,  than  the 
much  ballyhooed  Democratic/Republi- 
can "gender  gap". 

The  young  see  in  Hart  a  man  who 
doesn't  fit  into  traditional  political  ste- 
reotypes. Reagan  has  stated  a  tradition- 
ally conservative  opinion  on  the  issue  of 
defense  spending:  increase  funds. 
George  McGovern  responds  in  the  time- 
honored  manner  of  the  far  left  by  calling 
for  a  drastic  cut.  More  "mainstream" 
democrats  like  Mondale  and  John  Glenn 
stake  compromise  ground,  cautiously 
advocating  a  defense  spending  policy  not 
so  cornocupian  as  Reagan's  and  yet  not 
so  drastically  reductionary  as  McGov- 
ern's. But  the  differences  are  merely 
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ones  of  degree  and  not  kind.  Only  Hart 
calls  for  a  complete  rethinking  of  the 
issue. 

Instead  of  making  cuts  merely  for  the 
sake  of  making  cuts  ( which  may  perhaps 
benefit  the  economy  but  which  could  also 
needlessly  jeopardize  American  secur- 
ity ) ,  Hart's  plan  would  be  to  cut  wasteful 
big-budget  items  such  as  the  MX  missile 
and  the  B-1  bomber,  while  emphasizing 
effectiveness    and   maneuverability   in 

//  the  Democrats  want  to 
unite  behind  a  candidate 
who  can  beat  Reagan,  it 
will  have  to  be  Hart. 

big-budget  items  such  as  the  MX  missile 
and  the  B-1  bomber,  while  emphasizing 
effectiveness  and  maneuverability  in 
conventional  weapons:  smaller  carriers 
and  submarines  and  faster  tanks.  The 
net  result  would  be  a  fighting  force  bil- 
lions cheaper,  yet  more  effective  in 
actual  combat.  The  war  Reagan  is  pre- 
paring to  fight  is  the  last  war.  Hart 
knows  that  it  is  insane  to  continue  to 
build  up  nuclear  weaponry. 

Hart's  economic  ideas  are  equally 
appealing  to  younger  voters.  In  his  book, 
A  !\ew  Democracy,  Hart  outlines  tax 
reform  plans  eliminating  many  of  the 
wasteful  and  unfair  tax  loopholes  corpo- 
rations use, thus  increasing  revenue 
without  creating  a  harsher  burden  for 
most  individual  taxpayers. 


Hart  has  also  called  for  taxation  of  pol- 
luters, which  would  more  fairly  distrib- 
ute the  tax  burden  (placing  it  more 
squarely  upon  those  who  use  and  abuse 
public  resources  such  as  air  and  water) 
as  well  as  decrease  the  amount  of  pollu- 
tion by  making  the  emission  of  such  sub- 
stances more  costly.  In  addition.  Hart 
advocates  the  establishment  of  a  fund, 
jointly  sponsored  by  business  and 
government,  to  help  workers  in  keystone 
industries  to  reeducate  themselves  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapid  advances  in  tech- 
nology which  are  constantly  rendering 
skills  obsolete. 

Finally,  if  the  Democrats  want  to  unite 
behind  a  candidate  who  can  beat  Rea- 
gan, it  will  have  to  be  Hart.  Otherwise  it 
will  be  1980  all  over  again— Reagan  put- 
ting Mondale  on  the  defensive  as  another 
Carteresque  "big  spender".  Only  Hart 
can  turn  the  tables.  Only  Hart  can  pres- 
ent a  cost-effective  military  plan  that  is 
stronger   than   Reagan's   bloated  one. 
Only    Hart    can    successfully    defend 
against  charges  of  big  spending  with  a 
comprehensive  alternative  budget  that 
would  cut  Reagan's  projected  deficit  in 
half.  And  most  importantly,  only  Hart, 
who   has  carefully  thought  out  every 
issue,  and  presented  clear  alternatives 
to  every  element  of  Reaganomics,  can 
match  Reagan  on  pure  ideology.  For  the 
first  time  in  a  long  while  the  American 
public  is  l)eing  presented  with  a  real  cho- 
ice. We  can  choose  to  advance  thought- 
fully into  the  future,  or  we  can  sink  more 
deeply  into  the  morass  of  politics  as 
usual. 


Are  these  folks 
dead  or  alive? 


by  John  Clayton 

Listening  to  John  Lennon's  new  song 
the  other  day,  I  realized  that  the  record 
publicists  probably  don't  even  know  he's 
dead. 

"Boy,  that  Yoko  sure  is  a  domineering 
wife,"  one  publicist  remarked.  "You 
never  see  John  around  here  any  more- 
why,  she  even  brought  in  the  material  for 
his  latest  album." 

"I  i<now  what  you  mean,"  said  his 
friend.  "A  couple  of  years  ago  it  wasn't 
so  bad,  but  now  he  never  gets  out  of  the 
house.  His  songs  are  getting  wimpy,  talk- 
ing about  Yoko  and  sitting  around  doing 
nothing,  watching  the  world  go  by.  He's 
so  mellow,  he  might  as  well  )ye  dead." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  interrupted  a  visitor 
to  the  office.  "Hei.sdead.  He  was  assassi- 
nated over  three  years  ago." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  the  P.R,  men  hooted. 
"Did  you  get  fooled  by  one  of  those  pub- 
licity gags?" 

•     •       • 

But  then,  entertainment  by  dead  peo- 
ple seems  to  be  a  popular  fad  these  days. 
The  last  "Pink  Panther"  movie  was 
made  after  its  stars— Peter  Sellers  and 
David  Niven— were  both  dead.  Michael 
Jackson's  "Thriller"  stars  dancing 
corpses.  Mr.  Spock  will  star  in  "Star 
Trek  III"  even  though  we  all  saw  him 
kick  off  in  the  last  one. 

The  trend  is  interesting  because  it  indi- 
cates that  they  could  be  pulling  the  wool 
over  our  eyes  now.  It  doesn't  take  much. 
Look  at  Yuri  Andropov.  All  that  time 
when  we  thought  he  was  bundled  up 
somewhere  within  the  bowels  of  the 
Kremlin  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  make 
Chernenko's  pants  fall  off  in  public,  he 
was  probably  already  being  worked  over 
by  morticians.  A  dab  of  rouge  here,  some 
I  preserving  fluid  there. ll  iust  goes  to 
show  you  (though  I'm  not  sure  exactly 
what). 

Could  the  entertainment  industry  have 
taken  a  leaf  from  the  KGB's  book?  For 
instance,  I  suspect  Burt  Reynolds  has 
been  dead  for  several  years  now.  In  his 
last  few  films  we  see  a  suspiciously  pale 
and  shadowy  reflection  of  the  macho 
Burt  we  cheered  for  \nSn\i}kc\  and  the 
Bandit.  I  ask  you,  would  the  real  Burt 
Reynolds  wear  what  looks  like  a  skinned 
muskrat  on  his  head  to  hide  his  bald- 
ness? Would  the  real  Burt  Reynolds  have 
gone  bald?  It  stretches  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  belief. 

Now  that  Hollywood  has  been  taken 
over  by  these  celebrity  zombies,  my 
dream  is  to  make  a  new  movie  sequel  to 
"Night  of  the  Living  Dead"— if  only  I  can 
figure  out  who  to  star  in  it. 

John    Clayton    '8.5    died    tuo    weeks 
before  writing  this  column. 
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bad  as  the  lulls  can  be,  perhaps  the  only 
possibility  worse  would  be  entering  a 
period  of  growing  interest  without  the 
base  of  small-scale  activism  which  can 
capture  the  growing  support  and  effec- 
tively translate  it  into  some  kind  of 
actual  change. 

Jeff  Sultar  '84 


God's  Land 


Continued  on  Page  3 


To  the  editor: 

I  must  say  that  I  was  appalled  to  hear 
Mr.  Mooiiiaw's  opinion  that  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  is  responsible  for 
slowing  the  progress  of  environmental- 
ism.  I  feel  that  his  opinion,  as  stated  in 
the  February  12  publication  of  the 
Record,  could  not  have  been  well  though 
out— especially  his  view  that  "tradi- 
tional Jews  and  Christians  see  no  value 


in  the  wilderness". 

To  prove  my  point,  I  shan't  even  have 
to  consult  a  Bible  to  cite  examples. 
Rather,  I  shall  use  oft-repeated  and 
sermonized-on  references  from 
memory,  to  show  Mr.  Moomaw's 
misconception. 

First,  on  many  biblical  occasions,  reli- 
gious historical  figures  such  as  Moses, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  many  of  the 
Monastics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  retreated 
to  the  deserts  and  hills  in  prayer.  Christ 
made  many  references  to  the  beauty  of 
nature,  saying  once  that  not  even 
Solomon,  in  all  his  riches  and  splendour, 
was  as  well  clothed  as  the  grass  and  flow- 
ers of  the  field.  Christ  also  said  that  the 
Father  feeds  and  clothes  the  animals, 
and  that  not  a  single  bird  falls  out  of  the 
sky  without  the  Lord's  consent. 

Second,  if  Mr.  Moomaw  were  to  look  at 
a  song  or  two  out  of  any  traditional  hym- 
nal, he  would  come  across  titles  such  as 
"I  to  the  Hills  Lift  Up  Mine  Eyes,",  and 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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Madness  comings  CC  affirms, 
SAB  to  gain  more  autonomy 

by  Becky  Conklin 

College  Council  and  the  Student  Activities  Board  officially 
announced  a  confirmation  date  for  the  Madness  concert  at  the 
College  Council  meeting  on  Friday.  The  Council  also  reconstructed 
SAB'S  basic  structure  and  reviewed  the  JA  Selection  Committee, 
which  will  annouce  its  decisions  in  the  near  future. 

Madness  will  perform  at  Williams  on  April  19  in  the  Lansing 
Chapman  Hockey  Rink.  Their  new  album  and  new  keyboard 
player- vocalist  Paul  Carrack.  formerly  of  Squeeze,  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  recent  weeks,  so  the  Concert  Committee  hopes  to  see  a  big 
turn-out  for  the  concert .  according  to  SAB  president  Arunas  Gudai- 

tls  "84. 

The  socio-cultural  board  of  the  SAB  has  been  eliminated,  and 
future  requests  for  funds  for  all-campus  activities  will  go  through 
College  Council.  'In  terms  of  all-college  parties.  I  don't  think 
there's  a  place  for  them  anymore.  There  are  more  house  parties 
now,"  said  Gudaitis. 

In  addition.  College  Council  decided  to  let  the  SAB  elect  its  own 
officers,  instead  of  relying  on  the  appointments  of  the  College  Coun- 
cil elections  committee. 

•  In  other  Council  business,  representatives  approved  a  computer 
system  to  handle  all  future  co-op  housing  decisions.  Because  of 
complaints  about  the  political  nature  of  the  present  system,  next 
year's  co-op  decisions  will  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  fresh- 
man inclusion. 

•College  Council  president  Tom  Paper  "84  initiated  a  discussion  of 
the  present  Junior  Advisor  Selection  Committee.  Although  the  dis- 
cussion did  not  lead  to  any  reforms,  representatives  reviewed  the 
successfulness  of  the  Selection  Committee  in  choosing  effective 
JA's. 

•Council  is  gearing  up  for  Eph's  birthday  on  March  7.  Celebrations 
will  include  a  Birthday  Dessert  in  Chapman  Rink  on  Wednesday 
night  and  a  Birthday  Ball  in  Baxter  Hall  on  Friday.  Both  activities 
will  be  free  of  charge  to  Williams  students. 


Comic  books 
derived  from 
old  Italian  art, 
Edgerton  says 

by  Christian  Hewlett 

The  illustrations  of  modern 
adventure  comic  books  are 
really  a  rediscovery  of  the  per- 
ceptual techniques  and  pictor- 
ial conventions  of  Italian 
Renaissance  art,  professor 
Samuel  Edgerton  explained 
last  Thursday  as  part  of  the 
faculty  lecture  series. 

"I  want  to  make  an  art  his- 
torical case  for  super-hero 
comics,"  he  explained.  "The 
artistic  style  of  these  books, 
even  when  reduced  to  bad 
taste,  follows  nonetheless  the 
great  innovations  of  Italian 
Renaissance  painting." 

Showing  side-by-side  slides 
of  comic  books  and  Italian 
paintings.  Edgerton  explained 
that  the  three-dimensional 
perspective  techniques  which 
began  during  the  Renais- 
sance, such  as  birds-eye  view 
and  the  "picture-as-window" 
concept,  are  being  incorpo- 
rated today  into  comic  books 
for  much  the  same  effect  as 
when  they  were  used  to  depict 
the  lives  of  saints. 
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"God's  Holy  Mountain  We 
Ascend".  "Let  all  Things  Now 
Living",  etc.  In  the  song  "Joy- 
ful. Joyful.  We  Adore  Thee",  the 
second  verse  states  that  "All 
thy  works  of  Joy  surround 
Thee:  Earth  and  Heaven 
reflect  thy  rays.  Stars  and 
Angels  sing  around  Thee.  Cen- 
ter of  Unbroken  Praise.  Field 
and  forest,  veil  and  mountain. 
Blooming  meadow,  flashing 
sea.  Chanting  bird  and  flowing 
fountain.  Call  us  to  Rejoice  in 
Thee:" 

Songs  such  as  these,  and 
passages  such  as  those  stated  in 
the  above  paragraph  are  a 
major  part  of  the  tradition, 
believe  it  or  not. 

To  say  that  James  Watt  is 
"defending  the  traditional 
Judeo -Christian  view  of 
nature"  is  a  very  cutting 
remark  to  our  faith.  Speaking 
for  myself.  I'd  have  to  say  that 
"Them's  fightin'  words!" 
James  Watt  is  an  industrialist— 
a  big-businessman.  He'd  black- 


top the  United  States  if  he  had  a 
bulldozer  big  enough.  But  that's 
an  industrialist  view.  Religion 
and  state  began  to  separate  with 
the  Reformation.  Industry  and 
state  are,  to  this  day,  quite  a 
unity. 

In  a  lot  of  years'  membership 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I 
have  heard  even  the  eighty 
year-old,  and  conservative-as- 
the-dickens  priests  preach  to  us 
the  importance  of  going  out  into 
the  woods,  because  "that",  they 
say,  "is  God's  land",  and  'that 
is  where  you  will  find  Him." 

Traditionally  that  is  where 
Jews  and  Christians,  such  as 
Mme.  Julie  Billart.  Christ. 
Joseph  of  the  Twelve,  Moses. 
Noah.  John  the  Baptist,  just  to 
name  a  few  off  the  top  of  my 
head,  have  gone— and  a  lot  of  us 
still  find  our  Lord  there.  The 
idea  that  "traditional  Jews  and 
Christians  see  no  value  in  the 
wilderness  "  is  very  distressing. 
It  is  just  plain  not  true. 

Edward  P.  Tonelli  '86 


Family 


To  the  editor: 

A  note  on  the  context  of  a  quo- 
tation  from  last  week's 
"wo  man  on  the  Quad";  I  feel 
that  the  swim  team  is  a  family 
and  a  social  club  for  me— open 
to  all  who  enjoy  the  water.  Bro- 
thers and  sisters  and  papa  Sam. 
congratulations  on  being  New 
England  Champions. 

Dominic  Kulik  '86 


Apology 


To  the  editor: 

As  leaders  of  the  College 
Council  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  running  elec- 
tions, we  apologize  for  the 
errors  on  last  week's  election 
ballot.  Given  these  uninten- 
tional errors,  we  feel  we  have 
taken  every  reasonable  action 
within  our  p)ower  to  make  the 
elections  as  fair  as  possible. 

Tom  Paper 

College  Council  President 

Jan  van  Eck 

College  Council  Vice-President 
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"The  psychological  percep- 
tion of  young  comics  readers 
can  be  related  to  the  similar 
visual  experience  of  our  adult 
medieval  ancestors. ..when 
they  first  laid  eyes  on  the  new 
paintings  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Francis  in  his  pilgrirnage 
church  at  Assisi,"  he  said. 

St.  Francis  as  Superman 

"Medieval  people  were  here 
seeing  'realistic'  pictures  for 
the  first  time  since  classical 
antiquity,  in  contrast  to  the 
traditionally  abstract  style  of 
Gothic  painting. 

"In  fact,  if  I  now  compare 
those  revolutionary  fres- 
coes...to  our  present  subject.  I 
am  tempted  to  claim  that 
Assisi  represents  the  world's 
first  adventure  comic,  and  St. 
Francis  the  original  Super- 
manl "  he  added. 


Another  Renaissance  pers- 
pective technique,  "foreshor- 
tening," was  invented  by 
Florentine  artist  Giotto  when 
he  depicted  angels  as  though 
seen  from  head-on  flying  out  of 
the  picture,  Edgerton  said. 

Angels  and  Thor 

"Such  foreshortening  was 
truly  an  astonishing  achieve- 
ment in  the  early  fourteenth 
century,"  he  noted.  "Tradi- 
tional art  of  the  time  always 
showed  figures  moving  or  fly- 
ing only  parallel  with  the 
backround." 

"Needless  to  repeat,  neo- 
Renaissance  comic  book  illus- 
trators have  rediscovered  this 
same  idea,"  he  added.  "Whe- 
never Jack  Kirby  represents 
super-hero  Thor  driving  his 
sledge-hammer  into  the  face 
of  the  reader  viewer,  he  pays 
homage  to  Giotto! " 


McGovern  speaks  out 
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that  hard. 

McGovern  added  that  his  pro- 
posed '25  percent  reduction  in 
the  military  budget  and  a  $75-80 
billion  increase  in  tax  collection 
would  be  necessary  to  help  solve 
the  federal  budget  deficit. 

"I  would  do  it  primarily  by 
closing  off  a  lot  of  the  tax  shel- 
ters and  tax  write  offs  at  the 
top,"  he  said. 

Upgrade  education 

To  improve  pulic  education 
McGovern  proposed  federaliz- 
ing welfare.  This,  he  argued, 
would  relieve  the  burden  on  the 
states,  and  enable  them  to 
spend  their  $19-20  billion  sav- 
ings on  upgrading  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

He  also  promised  to  have  "a 
long-term,  low -interest, 
government-backed  student 
loan  for  any  qualified  student 
who  wants  to  go  on  to  higher 
education."  He  added  that  he 
would   cure   the   student    loan 


default  problem  by  giving  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  the 
collection  responsibility.  Part 
of  the  wages  from  the  student's 
first  job  could  be  deducted  to 
pay  back  the  loan.  McGovern 
suggested*. 

"The  one  thing  the  IRS  does 
real  well  is  collect  money,"  he 
noted. 

Against  Solomon  .Amendment 

McGovern  also  said  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  Solomon  Amend- 
ment, which  denies  financial 
aid  to  students  who  have  not  reg- 
istered for  the  draft. 

"I  am  opposed  to  draft  regis- 
tration, I  am  opposed  to  the 
draft.  I  think  that  we  can  supply 
all  of  the  militar\'  personnel  we 
need  under  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem." he  stated.  "If  we  go  to 
war,  obviously  that's  different. 
We'd  have  to  go  to  the  draft,  but 
even  under  those  circumstan- 
ces, I  would  not  favor  the 
Solomon  Amendment,"  he 
added. 


Presidential  candidate  George  McGovern's  visit  to  campus  Thurs- 
day brought  swarms  of  local  media  to  Chapin  Hall  as  the  former 
Senator  outlined  his  platform. 
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Berkshire  Symphony  accompanies  well 


by  Christian  Hewlett 

Strange  and  beautiful  sounds 
floated  through  Chapin  Hall  Fri- 
day night  as  harpist  Ellen  Rubin 
O'Hearn  and  the  Williams 
Handbell  Choir  helped  the  Berk- 
shire Symphony  Orchestra 
present  its  third  concert  of  the 
year.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
truly  memorable  performance. 

The  concert  opened  with  an 
ambiguous  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  Fourth  "Ital- 
ian" Symphony,  salvaged  only 
by  the  orchestra's  fine  treat- 
ment of  the  second  movement 
with  its  rich,  haunting  theme. 
Indeed  there,  their  tonal  quality 
reminded  one  of  larger,  more 
prestigious  orchestras. 

As  usual,  however,  the  faster 
movements  presented  much 
more  trouble  for  Berkshire, 
which  several  times  seemed 
about  to  lose  control  of  the  alle- 
gro vivace  first  movement,  and 
was  also  unsuccessful  in  build- 
ing tension  in  the  final  saltarello 
movement. 

Flawless  harp 

The  flute  section  performed 


surprisingly  well  despite  the 
absance  of  usually  principal 
Tracey  Tenser  '8.5.  led  this  time 
by  the  shining,  crystal  clear 
tone  of  Audrey  Albern  '84. 

The  gems  of  the  evening  were 
undoubtedly  the  performances 
of  Ellen  Rubin  O'Hearn  in  J.C. 
Bach's  Concerto  for  harp  and 
orchestra  and  of  O'Hearn  and 
the  Handbell  Choir  in  Debussy's 
Danse  Sacree— Danse  Profane. 

With  a  simple  accompani- 
ment from  the  strings, 
O'Hearn's  gentle,  dripping 
notes  enthralled  the  audience, 
particularly  in  the  andante 
movement  where  she  smoothly 
plucked  out  trills  with  only  an 
understated  string  pizzacato  for 
backround.  With  all  the  smooth 
sharpness  of  a  harpsichord,  her 
performance  was  simple  and 
gentle  in  its  virtuosity. 

In  the  Debussy,  O'Hearn's 
harp  was  nothing  short  of  mes- 
merizing. Again  she  was 
accompanied  only  by  the 
strings,  who  gracefully  man- 
aged their  lyrically  haunting 
and  atmospheric  part  for  a  truly 


ineffable  effect. 

Handbells  smooth  contrast 

A  delightful  contrast  to  the 
smooth,  rippling  water  sounds 
of  O'Hearn's  harp  were  the 
raindrop-notes  of  the  Handbell 
Choir,  which  followed  O'Hearn 
by  playing  her  part  in  the  exact 
same  Debussy  piece.  Their 
unusual  performance  was 
bright  and  serenely  beautiful. 

A  completely  different  expe- 
rience was  the  1923  piece  by 
former  New  York  Philharmonic 
conductor  Ernest  Schelling. 
entitled  "A  Victory  Ball."  A 
showpiece  for  the  orchestra's 
fine  percussion  section,  the 
piece  alternately  interposed 
slightly  out-of-joint  waltz  pas- 
sages with  tense  military 
crescendos. 

The  constant  contrasts,  from 
slow  and  sing-songy  to  brilliant 
and  climactic,  frustrated  all 
expectations,  while  the  skill- 
fully handled  cymbals  and 
snare  drum  provided  subtle 
transitions.  The  piece  ended 
dramatically  with  a  snare  drum 
roll  as  a  single  muted  trumpet 


played  "Taps." 

Good  modern  pieces 

Conductor  Hegyi  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  continuing 
selection  of  interesting  and 
unusual  twentieth-century  pie- 
ces, such  as  "A  Victory  Ball" 
and  last  concert's  "Flivver  Ten 
Million,"  which  manage  to 
widen  musical  horizons  while 
still  being  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

The  concert  concluded  after 
two  and  a  half  hours  with 
Rimsky-Korsakov's  popular 
Capriccio  Espagnol.  The  lively, 
jubilant  piece  was  played  with 
authority,  and  show-cased  a 
number  of  fine  indiviual  per- 
formers in  cadenza  passages. 
Particularly  good  showing  were 
made  by  concertmaster  Janet 
Rowe,  clarinetist  Susan  Hohen- 
burg,  oboeist  Carl  Jenkins  and 
horn-player  Linda  Pushee. 

Once  again  with  this  concert, 
the  Berkshire  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  sometimes 
struggles  on  its  own,  proved 
itself  a  first-rate  accompanist  to 
outstanding  solo  performers. 


BSO  backstage:  Hegyi  sharp  in  rehearsals 


by  Kathi  Rosenbaum 

"When  the  composer  wrote 
the  music  down  on  paper  he 
wanted  it  to  be  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. It's  up  to  us  to  try  to  match 
that  perfection." 

This  is  the  goal  of  Julius 
Hegyi,  conductor  of  the  Berk- 
shire Symphony  Orchestra;  his 
drive  towards  perfection  results 
in  not  only  fine  performances, 
but  also  highly  demanding 
rehersals. 

"The  music  in  general  is 
extremely  difficult  and  Hegyi 
asks  a  lot,"  says  Laura  Cook  '87, 
a  violinist.  "He's  really  strict 
and  gets  annoyed  very  easily." 

Hegyi  will  single  out  a 
member  who  has  made  a  mis- 
take, stopping  the  entire  orches- 
tra as  he  does  so.  According  to 
senior  Marc  Mazzone,  however, 
"His  comments  are  never 
devestating— they're  more 
directed  toward  getting  people 
to  produce." 

Hegyi  stresses  that  a  criti- 
cism of  an  instrumentalist  is  not 
a  personal  attack;  "the  person 
doesn't  even  have  a  name  in  a 
sense,"  he  explains. 

Since  there  are  only  five  2-1  2 
hour  rehersals  for  each  concert 


the  BSO  performs,  their  pace  is 
necessarily  fast.  The  number  of 
rehersals  is  so  limited,  Hegyi 
notes,  because  of  "economics." 
Although  Williams  students 
make  up  forty  percent  of  the 
orchestra,  many  paid  profes- 
sionals hired  from  the  Albany 
Symphony  are  also  members. 

"The  professionals  are  very 
willing  to  help  the  students  and 
are  good  teachers,"  says  Suenn 
Ho  '85,  stage  manager  of  the 
BSO  and  a  violinist.  "It's  not  a 
very  competitive  situation;  for 
example,  seating  is  arbitrary 
and  better  players  don't  neces- 
sarily sit  at  the  front." 

Hegyi  sees  to  it,  however,  that 
a  lack  of  competitiveness  does 
not  mean  a  lack  of  seriousness 
during  rehersals.  "He  knows 
what  he  wants,"  states  Maz- 
zone. "I  really  respect  that  kind 
of  professionalism  in  a 
conductor." 

Before  he  lifts  his  baton  Hegyi 
must  know  in  his  mind  how  the 
piece  should  sound;  neverthe- 
less, "we  can't  always  do  jus- 
tice to  the  way  he  wants  the 
music  to  be  played,"  says  Carl 
Leafstedt  '85,  who  plays  the 
viola. 


Heg>'i  appreciates,  though, 
the  memt)ers'  effort  to  do  their 
best.  "I  find  it  a  great  joy  and 
pleasure  to  work  with  this 
orchestra;  their  spirit  is  so  fine 
and  they  have  a  great  willing- 
ness," he  comments. 

"When  you  talk  with  Hegyi 
one-to-one  he's  very  charming 
and  humorous,"  Ho  notes, 
although  as  a  conductor  Hegyi 
can  be  difficult  to  deal  with 
according  to  several  members. 


His  temperament  often  sets 
the  tone  of  rehersals.  "When 
he's  in  a  bad  mood  rehersals  are 
frustrating,"  acknowledges 
Cook. 

Many  members  agree  that 
any  conductor  of  a  professional 
orchestra  must  be  demanding, 
and  Hegyi  is  no  exception.  As 
•Mazzone  points  out,  "Whatever 
Hegyi  does,  no  matter  what  peo- 
ple may  think  of  him,  it  works- 
he  gets  results." 


College  papers 
view  Williams 

by  Martin  Hildebrand 

Williams  has  received  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  press  since 
the  days  of  "maid  service"  and 
the  bulldozing  of  the  Aycock 
sculpture.  Newspapers  at  other 
colleges  have  recently  given 
Williams  some  bizarre 
attention. 

The  problems  with  our  phone 
system  merited  mention.  The 
November  10,  1983,  issue  of  the 
Sophian  of  Smith  College 
reported  that  'Williams College 
students  will  receive  touch-tone 
phones  by  January,  according 
to  the  Williams  Record."  These 
expectations,  however,  did  not 
become  reality.  The  January  27. 
1984,  issue  of  the  Swarthmore 
Phoenix  reported  that  the  new 
phone  system  at  Williams  had 
many  problems  and  claimed, 
"Since  the  students  will  not  be 
able  to  get  touch-tone  phones  as 
originally  anticipated,  the  main 
benefit  seems  to  be  to  the  Willi- 
ams administration  which 
receives  with  this  new  system  a 
mechanism  that  allows  it  to  res- 
trict the  use  of  phones  by  stu- 
dents who  have  not  paid  their 
bills." 


Political  activities  here 
have  drawn  indirect  and 
direct  attention. 


Our  second  place  finish  in  the 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
survey  on  the  top  colleges  in  the 
U.S.  received  considerable 
attention  in  college  newspap- 
ers. The  January  27.  1984,  issue 
of  the  Phoenix  reports,  "It 
might  also  be  noted  that  in  its 
article  on  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  survey,  the 
Record  lists  itself  as  placing 
second  to  Amherst,  not  'co- 
second'  not  'tied  for  second'  just 
second'.  This  little  piece  of 
artistic  editing  merely  points  up 
the  quality  of  the  competition  in 
that  never  ending  chase  for  the 
elusive  number  one." 

The  accidental  bulldozing  of  a 
sculpture  built  by  Alice  Aycock 
prompted  a  remark  in  the  Janu- 
ary 27,  1984,  issue  of  the  Mid- 
dlebury  Campus.  Having  looked 
at  a  January  10,  1984,  Record 
Continued  on  Page  7 


A  day  at  the  races 


by  Ned  Ladd 

"And  here's  Frosty!  "  Or  is  it 
Roxy?  No  one  can  really  under- 
stand the  announcer,  but  offi- 
cials at  Green  Mountain 
Greyhound  Racing  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  she  (whoever  she 
is)  is  the  only  female  track 
announcer  in  the  country. 
Either  way,  she's  not  Frosty  or 
Roxy  because  she's  sitting  in  a 
warm  lxx)th  somewhere  sf>eak- 
ing  gibberish  into  a  microphone 
while  Roxy  gets  frosty  in  the  20 
degree  weather  outside  on  the 
track. 

If  this  makes  little  sense  to 
you,  it's  only  because  you 
haven't  experienced  pari- 
mutuel  gambling  Vermont 
style.  Back  home  in  Connecti- 
cut, I'm  used  to  Jai-Alai  where 
you  sit  in  a  warm  auditorium 
watching  people  behind  a  wire 
screen  throw  small  hard  balls  at 
each  other  using  something  that 
looks  like  a  cross  between  Cap- 
tain Hook's  hook  and  a  fruit 
basket.  You  get  to  bet  on  who 


you  think  can  throw  the  little 
balls  hard  enough  to  scare  the 
other  seven  men  off  the  court. 

In  Vermont,  they  don't  have 
enough  people  (there  are  more 
cows  than  people  in  the  state), 
so  they  use  dogs  instead.  (Cow 
races  are  pretty  boring. )  Since 
the  dogs  can't  use  the  fruit 
basket  very  well,  they  just  run 
around  a  track. 

This  is  where  Frosty  or  Roxy 
comes  in.  She's  a  piece  of  rug, 
tied  to  a  metal  pole,  that's  sup- 
posed to  look  like  a  rabbit.  The 
rug  is  driven  around  the  track 
and  all  the  dogs  run  after  it.  You 
get  to  bet  on  who  you  think  will 
make  it  around  the  track  first. 

This  is  actually  easier  than  it 
seems,  t>ecause  in  ever>'  race  I 
saw,  Frosty  came  in  first. 
Unfortunately  they  don't  let  you 
bet  on  Frosty,  so  you  really  have 
to  guess  who's  going  to  come  in 
second.  This  is  much  harder 
than  it  seems. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  "sys- 
tem" you  have,  there  Is  one 


These  people  actually  wait  in  line  to  give  their  money  to  the  state  of  Vermont  at  the  Green  Mountain 
greyhound  track.  (Ladd) 


essential  ingredient  to  success- 
ful (or  unsuccessful  I  t)etting— 
money.  There  are  several  ways 
to  acquire  this  commodity.  This 
reporter  tried  to  get  access  to 
the  Record's  expense  account. 
(  "But  John,  I  got  a  system— it 
can't  lose.")  The  Record  chose 
not  to  invest.  I  then  tried 
friends.  I  then  lost  friends. 
Finally  I  had  to  resort  to  (hor- 


rorsl  )  my  own  bank  account. 

If  there  are  many  ways  to 
acquire  money,  there  must  be  a 
million  ways  to  lose  it— win, 
place,  show,  quinelas.  trifec- 
tas...  A  particularly  effective 
way  I  discovered  is  the  trifecta 
box.  It  allows  you  to  lose  three 
times  the  money  in  half  the 
time. 

Most  of  your  time  at  the  track 


is  spent  studying  a  small  pam- 
phlet called  a  program.  This 
program  tells  you  which  dogs 
are  racing,  their  weights,  and 
millions  of  other  ridiculous 
things  that  are  supposed  to 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  bet. 
Your  job  is  to  pretend  to  F>ore 
over  these  charts  while  you're 
really  looking  around  to  see 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Eph's  birthday  to  feature  '"  Other  Ivory  Towers 

eating,  singing,  dancing 


by  Carl  Leafstedt 

This  week,  the  Williams  community 
will  be  part  of  an  all-out  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  our  founder.  Ephraim  Willi- 
ams. Formerly  feted  only  by  a  special 
Food  Service  dinner,  this  year  Eph's 
birthday  celebration  has  been  expanded 
to  include  a  panel  discussion,  a  birthday 
party,  and  a  birthday  ball. 

Ephraim  Williams  was  born  in  New- 
ton. Massachusetts,  on  March  7,  1714. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  four;  as  a 
result,  he  and  his  younger  brother.  Tho- 
mas, were  raised  and  educated  by  their 
grandfather.  As  a  young  man,  Ephraim 
was  a  sailor,  making  several  voyages  to 
Europe,  where  he  acquired  a  considera- 
ble stock  of  knowledge. 

A  contemporary  described  him  as 
"...large  and  fleshy  .  He  had  a  taste  for 
books;  and  often  lamented  his  want  of  a 
liberal  education.  His  address  was  easv. 


and  his  manner  pleasing  and  concilia- 
ting... was  very  generally  esteemed, 
respected,  and  beloved..."  Ephraim 
served  in  the  military  from  1740  to  his 
death  in  175.5  in  a  battle  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war  near  Crown  F'oint.  New  York, 
eighty  miles  north  of  here. 

To  celebrate  Eph's  269th  birthday,  the 
College  Council  has  lined  up  a  series  of 
events  from  Monday  through  F'riday.  On 
Monday,  there  will  be  a  panel  discussion 
in   Brooks-Rogers  on:    "Williams  Col- 
lege: Is  it  better  now  than  it  was  then?" 
featuring  Williams  grads  from  '35  to  '80. 
On  Wednesday,  there  will  be  a  special 
dinner  from   Food   Service  and   a  big 
birthday  bash  down  at  the  hockey  rink 
featuring  cake.   Dean  O'Connor,   Sean 
Crotty  '84,  and  other  singing  groups.  The 
festivities  will  culminate  with  a  student- 
faculty  ball  with  the  Jazz  Ensemble  on 
Friday  night  in  Baxter. 


AMHERST 

About  70  students  at  Amherst  partici- 
patt»d  in  a  food  fight  to  protest  the  col- 
lege's decision  to  ban  fraternities.  The 
foodfight  was  obviously  planned; 
according  to  the  USA  Today,  it  began  on 
cue  with  the  playing  of  the  Beatles' 
Revolution.  Earlier  last  week,  students 
hung  effigies  of  administrators  and 
trustees. 

HARVARD 

The  Boston  (ilobe  reported  that  the  co- 
editor  of  the  Harvard  International 
Review  was  recently  ordered  off  campus 
after  a  session  with  Dean  of  Students 
Archie  C.  Epps  3rd.  According  to  Epps, 
editor  Joel  Goodfader  "committed  a 
grievous  act  against  the  integrity  of  the 
university."  Goodfader  joined  the  maga- 
zine in  1982,  and  was  elected  co-editor 
last  fall.  The  basis  for  the  dismissal  is 
that  the  deans  recently  discovered  that 
he  is  not.  as  they  had  assumed,  a  Har- 
vard student. 

In  other  news.  Harvard  announced 
that  King  Juan  Carlos  I  of  Spain  will 


speak  at  their  .333rd  commencement.  In 
the  Boston  Globe,  executive  director  of 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association  David 
Alolan  said,  "We  are  delighted  to  have  a 
major  European  leader  address  us." 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
PUGET  SOUND 

University  President  Philip  Phlbbs  has 
challenged  the  freshman  class  at  the 
University  of  Puget  Sound  to  achieve  a 
lower  average  weight  than  the  faculty, 
according  to  the  USA  Today.  Both  sides 
have  accepted  and  the  weigh-off  will 
occur  in  May  at  the  end  of  the  regular 
semester. 

SMITH 

The  Smith  Sophlan  published  In  Febru- 
ary a  list  of  "ins"  and  "outs"  for  Smi- 
thies in  1984.  Topics  that  are  "in"  include 
Calvin  Klein  underwear,  tan  lines,  Wil- 
liam Hurt,  and  cottage  cheese.  Things 
considered  "out"  Include  Amherst  Frat 
Parties,  Dartmouth  (In  toto),  Woody 
Allen,  and  yogurt.  Although  Williams 
was  overlooked.  Princeton.  Yale,  and 
the  North  Star  are  "in." 


CLASSIFIEDS 


TEST  YOURSELF  Are  you  an 
effective  time-manager''  Can  you 
work  2-4  hrs  wk  consistently'' Are 
you  success-oriented''  Earn  base 
-  performance-based  bonuses  1- 
800-243-6679 


McFadden,  Goodwin,  For- 
aker— tx)rderline.  But  Chap- 
man and  es  pec  lallyChazmoget 
NOTHING! 


Arts  in  View 


COLUMBIA  $3.99  SALE: 

Classic  LP's  and  tapes  by  — 


Elvis  Costello 
Miles  Davis 
Jeff  Beck 
Santana 
Muddy  Waters 
Bob  Dylan 


Dave  Brubeck 

Dan  Fogelberg 

Weather  Report 

Peter  Tosh 

XTC 

Billie  Holiday 


and  too  many  more  to  list! 

TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY 
RECORDS 


131  Water  St. 


458-5229 


The  Williams  Trio  will  perform  this  Friday 
night  in  Brooks-Rogers  at  8:00  p.m.  Featuring 
luhus  Hegyi  on  X'iolin,  Douglas  Moore  on  on  cello, 
and  Paula  Ennis-Dwyer  on  piano, the  Trio  will  play 
Haydn's  Trio  in  G  Ma|or,  Ives'  Trio,  and  Dvorak's 

Trio  in  F  Minor Folksinging  groups  Spatz 

Family  and  Taylor  Pie  will  perform  at  a  Coffee- 
house sponsored  by  A  Better  Chance  next  Sunday 
at  the  Log  A  donation  of  $1.00  is  requested  and 
refreshments  will  be  available Williams- 
theater  will  present  .Aleksander  Sukhovo- 
Kobylin's  "The  Death  of  Tarelkin"  March  8-10  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  DownStage  Theater.  Tickets  are 
$1 .50,  or  50C  with  a  Williams  ID,  and  are  available 
at  the  box  office  one  hour  before  each  performance 

"The  Telephone,"  an  opera  by  Gian-Carlo 

Menotti,  will  be  performed  by  Williams  students  in 
Brooks  Rogers  on  Thursday,  March  8,  at  8:00  p.m. 
Admission  is  free  and  open  to  all The 


Ciraduate  Program  in  Art  History  is  sponsoring  a 
talk  by  )ames  F.  Gorman  tonight  at  8:00  p.m.  at  the 

Clark  .Art  Institute This  Saturday,  March 

10,  Alfred  Gallman,  artistic  director  of  the 
Newark  Dance  Theater  and  member  of  the 
national  touring  company  of  "The  Wiz,"  will  give  a 
master  class  in  jazz  dance  technique.  The  class 
begins  at  10  a.m.  in  the  wrestling  room  of  Lasell 

gym There  will  be  a  dance  concert  by  the 

Newark  Dance  Theater  on  Saturday,  March  10,  at 

8:00  p.m.  in  Lasell.  Admission  is  50C 

Ephoria  and  the  juggler's  Vein  will  make  special 
appearances  at  the  fifteenth  annual  Children's 
Fair,  held  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  this 
Saturday,  March  10.  The  fair's  theme  is  "Noah's 
Ark,"  with  games,  a  visit  from  "Noah, "and  Disney 
movies  highlighting  the  celebration,  which  runs 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  pjn.  For  those  not  so 
interested  in  the  games,  there  will  be  a  boutique 
featuring  guest  artists'  works. 


Navy  Gold: 

Forged  in  a  Tradition 
of  Excellence 

Because  the  Officers  wearing  it  are  the  best 

in  the  world  at  what  they  do 

. . .  they  have  to  be 


ocean  pacific 

READY  FOR  SPRING  BREAK? 
SO  ARE  WE  WITH 


"O.P." 


NEW  SPRING  LINE  HAS  JUST  ARRIVED 
WITH  ASSORTED  STYLES  AND  COLORS 

•  MEN  S  &  LADIES  BATHING  SUITS 
•  MENS  AT  LADIES  SHORTS 

•  T-SHIRTS 
•  HOODED  SHIRTS 

•  SWEATSHIRTS 
•  VESTS 

•  JACKETS 

NEW  O.P.  SUNGLASSES  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 

458-3605 


It  takes  a  special  breed 
of  aviator  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  Naval 
Aviation.  Strong, 
dedicated  and 
professional  men  who 
can  control  the  world's 
nnost  sophisticated 
aircraft.  There's  no 
room  over  the  oceans 
for  pilots  that  are 
second-best. 

To  find  out  if  you're  qualified,  see  the  Navy  Represen- 
tative that  will  be  in  the  Campus  Center  on  March  IS. 
or  call  collect  (518)  472-4424 


Beneath  the  surface 
pulses  a  unique 
environment  few  will 
ever  challenge.  Only  an 
uncompronnised 
standard  of  excellence 
earns  a  submariner  his 
dolphins.  The  Navy 
Nuclear  Propulsion 
Officers  wear  them. 


15  Spring  Street,  Wllliamstown 

Mon-Sat.  9-5:30  pm 
Mastercard  Thurs.  9-8:30  pm 


VISA 


Navy  Officers  Get  Responsibility  Fast. 
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Losing  money  for  fun 


Continued  from  Page  5 
what  other  people  have  decided. 

The  tricky  part  is  to  decide 
which  people  know  what  they're 
doing  and  which  people  are 
looking  over  shoulders  just  like 
you. 

Once  you've  placed  your  bet, 
you  get  to  go  to  the  rail  and 
watch  the  race.  Just  before  the 


race,  trainers  wearing  silly 
green  hats  bring  the  dogs  from 
the  kennel  to  the  starting  gate. 
Once  the  dogs  are  in  the  gate, 
the  trainers  race  back  to  the 
kennel.  I  don't  really  see  why 
they  need  the  dogs;  we  could 
just  bet  on  the  trainers.  Their 
race  is  really  more  amusing 
than  the  real  one. 


Then  Frosty  comes  by,  the 
dogs  run  after  it,  and  you  lose 
your  money.  After  doing  this 
about  seven  times,  you  run  out 
of  money  and  have  to  go  home. 
This  might  not  .sound  like  fun  to 
some  people,  but  to  those  of  us 
who  care  about  how  we  lose  our 
money,  the  dog  track  is  a  great 
place  to  drop  all  that  extra  cash. 


^i 


This  program  and  this  ripped  ticket  are  usually  all  you'll  end  up  with  after  four  hours  and  $20  at  the 
track.  (Ladd) 

Perspectives  on  Williams 


t 


Continued  from  Page  5 

article  on  Vito  Acconci's  sculp- 
ture "Body  Walls,"  someone  at 
Middlebury  wrote,  "Let's  hope 
that  the  sculpture  will  survive 
longer  than  an  expensive  out- 
door sculpture  which  was  accid- 
entally bulldozed  in  the  fall  by 

buildings  and  ground  workers." 
Some  bad  incidents  that  have 
been  reported  in  the  Record 
have  been  echoed  in  other  news- 
papers. The  December  2,  1983, 
issue  of  the  Phoenix  reported  on 
the  incident  where  a  William- 
stown  teen-ager  accosted  with  a 
gun  a  couple  of  Williams  stu- 
dents. The  Phoenix  entitled  its 


I, 


report  "Are  You  Psyched?" 
The  February  3,  19^,  issue  of 
the  Campus  reported  on  the 
problems  we  were  having  with 
fire  alarms  in  the  Freshman 
Quad. 

Political  activities  here  have 
drawn  indirect  and  direct  atten- 
tion. Criticizing  recent  protests 
against  plans  to  dismantle  fra- 
ternities, an  editorial  in  the 
Amherst  Student  indirectly 
referred  to  the  hunger  strike  for 
divestment  here  last  January 
by  saying,  "The  use  of  sit-ins 
and  hunger  strikes  implies  that 
these  sheltered  students  con- 
sider the  righteousness  of  their 
cause  equal  to  other  provoca- 


tions for  civil  disobedience  such 
as  apartheid,  the  violation  of 
civil  rights  and  the  acceleration 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race." 

A  Phoenix  editorial  referring 
to  the  effects  of  the  Solomon 
Amendment  said,  "That 
number  can  t>e  expected  to 
climb  higher  in  coming  years 
since  some  colleges  with  which 
Swarthmore  compete  directly 
for  students,  like  Williams, 
have  denied  replacement  aid  to 
non-registrants."  An  article  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  Phoenix 
also  mentioned  briefly  Andrew 
Young's  speech  here  and  "his 
opposition  to  the  candidacy  of 
Jesse  Jackson." 


Harvafd  this  summer 

Academic  Calendar:  June  25  —  August  17,  1984 


H 


arvard  Summer  School,  the  nation's  oldest  summer  session, 
offers  open  enrollment  in  nearly  250  day  and  evening 
courses  and  pre-professional  programs  in  more  than  40 
liberal  arts  fields.  The  diverse  curriculum  includes  courses  appro- 
priate for  fulfilling  undergraduate  and  graduate  college  degree 
requirements,  as  well  as  programs  designed  for  career  and 
professional  development.  The  international  student  body  has  access 
to  the  University's  outstanding  libraries,  museums,  athletic  facilities, 
and  cultural  activities,  with  the  additional  benefits  of  Cambridge  and 
nearby  Boston.  Housing  is  available  in  Harvard's  historic  residences. 

Offerings  include  intensive  foreign  language  courses,  pre-medical,  pre-law,  business 
and  computer  science  courses,  and  graduate  level  courses  in  education  and  manage- 
ment. 

For  further  Information,  return  the  coupon  below  or  call:  (617)  495-2921;  24-hour 
catalogue  request  line,  (617)  495-2494. 


j    Please  send  a  Harvard  Summer  School  catalogue  and  application  for: 

I    Arts  &  Sciences  Drama  Writing    —  Dance  Center 

I 

I    Name 

I 

I    Street 

I   City 

I 
I 
I 

L 


State 


.Zip 


Harvard  Summer  School 

20  (iarden  Street.  Dept.  265 

Cambridge.  MA  02  138 


Renaissance  instrument 
revived  in  concert  duet 


by  Carl  Leaf.stedt 

Eighteeenth  century  sonatas 
filled  Brooks-Rogers  last  Tues- 
day night  as  Joseph  Ceo,  viola 
d'amore,  and  George  Kent, 
harpsichord,  presented  "An 
Evening  of  Baroque  Music." 
The  duo  played  the  "Six  Lessons 
for  Viola  D'amore  and  Harpsi- 
chord" by  Italian  composer 
Attilio  Ariosti. 

The  viola  d'amore,  an  instru- 
ment slightly  larger  than  the 
modern  viola,  has  seven  strings 
instead  of  the  viola's  four.  Seven 
additional  strings  located 
underneath  the  bowed  strings 
resonate  to  produce  its  charac- 
teristically sweet  tone.  Used 
almost  exclusively  in  the 
Baroque  period,  it  is  rarely 
heard  today. 

Ceo  had  three  instruments  on 
stage,  each  tuned  to  a  different 
key,  for  the  purpose  of 
efficiency— changing  14  strings 
from  A  major  to  E-flat  major, 
the  range  of  the  Lessons,  would 
take  considerable  time.  As  it 
was.  Ceo  spent  enough  time 
tuning. 

Ariosti,  composer  of '  'Six  Les- 
sons," is  known  primarily  as  a 


composer  of  Italian  opera.  How- 
ever his  interests  occasionally 
swayed  in  the  direction  of  the 
violin  and  the  viola  d'amore,  for 
which  "Six  Lessons"  were  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1728. 

Ceo  and  Kent  split  the  lessons 
evenly  over  the  two  halves  of  the 
program  and  succeeded  in  per- 
forming them  with  the  correct 
touch— not  too  heavy,  and  with 
sufficient  ornamentation.  After 
all,  these  two  are  old  hats  at  this 
music,  having  recorded  it  for 
the  Titanic  record  label. 

The  only  problem  with  this 
concert  was  its  lack  of  variety. 
Each  Lesson,  really  a  sonata  in 
the  manner  of  Handel,  sounded 
interesting  by  itself  but  after 
about  the  fourth  one  the  music 
started  to  wear.  Not  even  the 
bravest  concert  artist  would 
consider  giving  a  concert  of 
sonatas  by  Handel  (much  less 
Ariosti)  without  a  change  of 
pace  every  so  often.  This  is  what 
this  concert  sorely  needed— a 
little  Vivaldi,  maybe  even  a  lit- 
tle Handel;  just  something  dif- 
ferent. But,  all  we  were 
promised  was  an  evening  of 
Baroque  music.  That  is  what  we 
got. 
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Appearing  this  weekend: 

"CUT  ABOVE " 

9  p  m.  -  1  a.m.  Fri  , 
8:30  p.m.  -  12:30  a.m  Sat. 

$1.00  discount  with  this  ad 

Thursday  —  75C  Vodka  Drinks 
Weekends  —  50C  Drafts 

Juke  Box    •     Games 
Open  4  p.m.  Daily.  Sat  &  Sun.  12  noon 
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THIS  SPECIAL  CAN  SAVE 
YOU  MONEY  ON  REPRINTS 
&  ENLARGEMENTS. . . 


1.99 


25'  REPRINTS 


L^       Negatives    ^    Slides  ^_  Disc  jff^^ 


Offer  Expires  March  16. 1984 


4  Water   Street 


Wllliamstown 


458-3113 
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Squashers  end  season 
competing  in  Nationals 


Women's  hoop  falls  to  Jeffs  48-4 1 


by  John  Schafer 

The  men's  squash  team 
closed  out  one  the  most  success- 
ful seasons  in  Williams  history 
this  weekend  at  the  Nationals 
held  at  Annapolis.  The  squad 
ended  third  in  the  country 
behind  only  Harvard,  whom 
they  lost  to.  and  Princeton, 
whom  they  did  not  play. 

By  finishing  20-2  and  winning 
the  Little  Three  title,  the  Ephs 
set  a  school  record  for  wins  and 
captured  their  tenth  straight 
Little  Three  crown.  The  third 
place  rating  is  the  best  for  Willi- 
ams in  over  25  years.  At  the 
Nationals,  though  primarily  an 
individual  tournament,  the 
team  was  awarded  another 
honor. 

For  the  second  time  in  four 
years,  the  Ephs  won  the 
coaches'  award  for  sportsman- 
ship. The  National  Inter- 
Collegiate  Squash  and  Racquets 
Association  coaches  gave  this 
prestigious  honor,  which  the 
Ephs  last  won  three  years  ago. 
for  team  sportsmanship  during 
the  regular  season. 

Three  .\11-Aniericans 

Three  seniors  made  Ail- 
American— Greg  Zaff  (for  his 
third  time),  Tom  Harrity  (for 
his  second  time ) .  and  Billy  Nau. 
Zaff  was  named  to  the  first  team 
by  virtue  of  his  21-1  perfor- 
mance at  number  one.  Playing 
second.  Harrity,  also  21-1,  and 
Billy  Nau.  18-3  at  numl)er  three, 
both  made  the  second  team.  In 
addition,  Zaff  and  Nau  were 
honored  for  their  play  this  wee- 
kend by  being  included  on  the 
ten-man  All-Tournament  team. 

In  the  "A"  tournament,  which 


decides  the  national  champion. 
Zaff  was  seeded  second  behind 
Havard's  Kenton  Jernigan,  the 
defending  champion.  The  two 
had  played  earlier  in  the  season 
when  the  Crimson  came  to  Willi- 
amstown,  and  Jernigan  won 
handily  in  three  games.  Both 
cruised  into  the  finals  Sunday 
and  played  what  Coach  Sean 
Sloane  called  a  "spectacular 
match.  "  Jernigan  retained  his 
title  by  outlasting  Zaff  in  a 
grueling  five-game  match. 

Billy  Nau  went  to  the  finals  in 
the  "B"  bracket,  a  tournament 
for  players  third  and  fourth  on 
their  team's  ladder.  Nau.  who 
played  unexpectedly  well 
according  to  Sloane.  lost  in  the 
finals  to  Harvard's  Rich 
Jackson. 

"We  played  really  well  and 
had  a  great  time."  said  Sloane. 
"this  was  a  nice  way  to  end  the 
year." 

Uomen  8th  in  country 

The  women's  squad  ended  7-3. 
ranked  8th  in  the  nation,  and  Lit- 
tle Three  Champions  for  the 
year.  At  the  Nationals,  held  at 
VVesleyan  this  weekend.  Coach 
Renzie  Lamb  travelled  to  Mid- 
dletown  with  the  top  four 
players— Cassie  Fisher  '84, 
Hilary  Thomas  '85.  Amina  Mah- 
mood  '84.  and  Lisa  Scott  '85. 

In  the  draw  of  64.  Fisher  won 
the  consolation  finals,  placing 
sixth  in  the  tournament.  She 
won  the  consolations  last  year 
too  and  was  ranked  14th  nation- 
ally. This  season,  her  22-4  per- 
formance at  number  one  should 
guarantee  her  an  even  better 
finish.  "She  should  be  ranked  in 
the  lop  ten,"  said  Lamb. 


by  Mike  Best 

The  women's  basketball  team  lost  its  last  game 
of  the  season  on  Wednesday.  48-41  to  Amherst. 
This  game  was  the  last  in  the  college  careers  of 
seniors  Peggy  Southard  and  tri-captain  Tracy 
Burrows. 

The  game  was  close  for  most  of  the  first  half, 
with  the  score  tied  at  13  with  8:05  left.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  the  Lady  Jeffs  took  control,  reeling 
off  ten  straight  points  in  six  and  a  half  minutes. 

The  Ephwomen  were  having  great  difficulty 
with  the  Amherst  fullcourt  press.  When  they  were 
able  to  get  the  ball  upcourt ,  the  tough  Jeff  defense 
kept  the  Ephs  from  getting  inside,  and  the  Ephs 
shot  only  33  percent  for  the  game.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  for  the  Ephs,  Amherst  controlled  its 
defensive  boards,  allowing  Williams  only  seven 
offensive  rebounds  in  the  contest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Lady  Jeff  offense  was 
running  well,  led  by  freshman  point  guard  Amy 
Stamm.  who  finished  the  game  with  10  assists. 
Stamm  repeatedly  made  long  passes  upcourt  for 
layups  or  brought  the  ball  up  and  worked  it  inside. 
Amherst  ended  the  half  with  a  25-16  lead. 

Jeffs  add  to  lead 

The  same  trends  continued  in  the  second  half. 
The  teams  started  out  pretty  much  trading 
baskets,  but  Amherst  slowly  increased  its  lead. 
With  11: 15  left  in  the  game  the  Jeff  advantage  was 


up  to  thirteen;  with  6:35  left  it  was  fifteen. 

The  Ephs,  though,  staged  a  mini-comeback. 
With  4: 05  to  go.  Liz  Kellison  '87,  who  led  Williams 
w^th  16  points,  hit  a  layup  to  start  an  eight  point 
spurt.  Burrows  then  hit  her  last  basket  as  an  Eph. 
Two  baskets  by  Anne  Schmutz  '87  sandwiched 
between  a  foul  shot  apiece  by  Denise  Saunders  '87 
and  Judy  Crown  '87  pulled  the  Ephwomen  within 
six.  Time,  however,  was  on  Amherst's  side  as 
they  ran  a  stall  that  the  Ephs  were  unable  to 
overcome. 

Eph  weaknesses 

The  game  pointed  out  most  of  the  Ephwomen's 
problems  this  season:  inability  to  break  a  ful- 
lcourt press  and  impatience  on  offense,  in  partic- 
ular. Those  problems  and  a  tendency  to  fold  in  the 
second  half  of  close  games  are  caused  mainly  by 
the  fact  that  the  Ephs  are  such  a  young  team. 
Experience  should  take  care  of  these  difficulties. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  the  Ephs  lose  only 
two  seniors  to  graduation  this  year.  Four  of  the 
five  starters  will  return,  including  two  of  the  tri- 
captains.  Kay  Lackey  '85  and  Lynne  Jaycobs  '85. 
In  leading  scorer  Liz  Kellison  the  Ephs  have  an 
outside  scoring  threat,  and  the  play  of  center  Jean 
Hakmiller  '86  improved  steadily  over  the  course 
of  the  year.  Next  year's  record  should  be  better 
than  this  year's  6-12. 


Volleyball 

tops  field  of 
fifteen  teams, 
claim  tourney 


The  men's  volleyball  team 
defeated  host  Springfield  Col- 
lege (13-15,  15-5,   15-9)   in 
the  finals  of  the  New  England 
Open  Sunday  night.  Eph  co- 
captain  Vincente  Hill  '84  was 
named    MVP   of   the   fifteen 
team  tournament,  thoroughly 
dominating  play  in  the  early 
rounds  and  leading  all  teams 
in    blocks    and    kills    in    the 
playoffs.    The    victory    gives 
Williams  the  number  two  New 
England   Division   I    ranking 
behind  Harvard  and  sets  the 
stage  for  a  showdown  between 
the  top  two  teams  at  the  Div- 
ision   I     Championships    in 
April. 

Seeded  first  in  its  bracket  of 
five,  W^illiams  opened  with  a 


15—10,  15—11  win  over  Nor- 
theastern, split  with  Dart- 
mouth (13  —  15,  15-10), 
downed  Amherst  (15—10,  15— 
9)  and  then  secured  a  spot  in 
the  semifinals  with  a  15—10, 
15—8  victory  over  Boston 
College. 

In  the  semis  the  Ephs  faced 
Wesleyan,  a  team  they  have 
already  defeated  twice  this 
season,  and  destroyed  them  in 
two  straight  games  (15—12, 
15—5)  to  set  up  the  showdown 
with  Springfield. 

Hill  was  named  to  the  All- 
Tournament  first  team,  along 
with  Chris  Clarey,  '86.  Co- 
captain  Steve  Brewster  '84 
earned  second— team  status. 


with  the  finest 


Get  your  career  off  to  a  flying  start.  Become 
Marine  aviator  If  you're  a  college  freshman, 
sophomore  or  junior,  you  could  qualifv'  for 
our  undergraduate  Officer  Commissioning 
Program  and  be  guaranteed  flight  school 
after  graduation.  All  training  is  conducted 


during  the  summer  There  are  no  on-campus        This  is  an  excellent  opportuni^  to  prow your- 

drills.  Plus,  you  receive  $100  a  month  during  self  amongst  the  best  and  start  off 

the  school  year.  making  from  $  1 7,000  to  $23,000 

Seniors  can  qualify  for  the  graduate  Officer  a  year  See  if  you  measure  up. 

Commissioning  Program  and  attend  training  Check  out  the  Marine  Corps  Offi- 

after  graduation.  cer  Commissioning  Programs. 
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iWMitrines. 


Call  Collect;  at  (203)  722-2168/69 


Hockey  ends  short  of  playoffs 
due  to  seven-game  tailspin 


Run  to  Amherst 


f        Continued  from  Page  10 

on. 

WILLIAMSBURG:  Hey  look- 
that  street  sign  says  Williams 
St.  Let's  get  it:  "  John  Belushi/ 
"Animal  House"  stealth.  The 
lady  in  the  house  smiles  and 
waves,  until  we  grab  the  sign 
and  twist.  Then  she  calls  the 
sheriff.  We  didn't  get  the  sign, 
but  Sheriff  Buford  T.  Justice  got 
the  van. 

I'm  plodding  along  with  the 
ball,  running  against  traffic, 
expecting  to  see  the  van  any 
moment,  ending  this  particular 
ordeal.  It's  got  to  be  around  the 
next  corner.  Then  I  see  it... driv- 
ing TOWARD  me  at  45  mph.  I 
kept  going  figuring  they  went 
back  to  retrieve  a  hat  that  some- 
one had  dropped.  Nope  They 
were  being  escorted  back  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  where  the 
legal  difficulties  were  straight- 
ened out,  as  was  the  sign. 

Meanwhile  the  Sheriff 
stopped  a  woman  for  littering. 
She  had  thrown  an  ice  cube  out 
the  window,  which  he  promptly 
stepped  on.  No  joke. 

I'm  still  puffing  along.  Some- 
body coming  out  of  a  tavern  I 
ran  by  told  me:  "You're  crazy." 
Thanks  pal,  that's  just  what  I 
need.  At  that  point.  I  was  consid- 
ering selling  the  ball  and  taking 
the  bus  the  rest  of  the  way. 

NORTH.AMPTON:  Bobisdodg- 


HAPPY 

BIRTHDAY 

EPHRAIM 

WILLIAMS 


ing  pedestrians  downtown. 
We're  on  a  side  street,  cheering 
him  on.  I  found  out  his  last 
name.  I  can't  understand  why 
we  got  so  many  dirty  looks  for 
yelling  "Let's  go  Hussey", 
"C'mon  Hussey",  and  "Keep 
running  Hussey! ' '  Luckily  I  had 
managed  to  park  on  a  patch  of 
ice.  so  the  other  six  had  to  get 
out  and  push  while  the  towns- 
people laughed  at  us. 

There  was  some  serious  hero- 
ism happening  in  this  stretch. 
Everybody  was  doing  two  oi' 
three  mile  pieces.  Marty  came 
off  three  miles  and  climbed  in 
the  van,  and  he  wasn't  even 
breathing  hard.  Everybody  ran 
together  what  we  thought  was 
the  last  mile.  It  was  really  a 
mile  and  a  half,  with  a  hill.  We 
jogged  into  the  gym  with  the 
ball,  looking  bedraggled,  and 
received  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  Williams  JV  and  Var- 
sity teams.  Wow!  While  the  J\' 
game  started,  we  borrowed  the 
locker  room  to  shower.  There 
was  no  shampoo,  soap,  or  towels 
(or  frats)  within  a  five  mile 
radius.  Oh  well,  there  was 
plenty  of  hot  water.  We 
scrounged  one  comb.  We  were 
psyched. 

And  then,  the  highlight  of  the 
day-the  Varsity  game.  Our 
crowd  out-yelled  their  crowd  at 
Amherst.  The  sixth  man  had 
returned,  hopefully  to  stay. 


by  ('hris  llarned 
and  Paul  ."Vleek.s 

The  men's  hockey  team  fin 
ished  an  up  and  down  season 
with  a  10-11-1  overall  record  and 
a  respectable  8-8-1  in  ECAC  Div- 
ision II.  That  .5(X)  mark  was 
good  enough  for  a  tie  for  fifth 
place  in  Dvivsion  II  East.  The 
Ephs,  however,  were  not 
awarded  one  of  the  play-off 
berths  usually  reserved  for  the 
top  eight  teams  in  the  Division. 

Reasons  for  the  ECAC  Selec- 
tion Committee's  decision  to 
overlook  the  Ephs  in  favor  of 
four  teams  with  worse  or  equal 
ECAC  Division  II  records  are 
slightly  suspect.  Only  weeks 
before  play-off  selections  were 
made,  the  traditional  policy  of 
automatically  taking  teams 
with  a  .500  record  was  aban- 
doned. Had  that  criterion 
remained  in  effect,  Williams 
would  have  entered  post-season 
competition  as  the  sixth  seeded 
team  and  would  have  traveled 
to  challenge  New  England  Col- 
lege, a  team  that  the  Ephs  beat 
in  Lansing-Chapman  Arena  2-1. 

The  surprising  exclusion 
from  the  play-offs  was  some- 
what typical  of  the  Williams 
season.  Back  in  December,  the 
Ephs  were  touted  as  one  of  the 
top  teams  in  the  division  after 
drubbing  a  powerful  North 
Adams  squad  by  a  convincing 
4-0  tally.  Williams  continued  to 
fly  high  in  the  New  Year.  Rely- 
ing on  timely  scoring  and  tena- 
cious defence,  they  beat  Salem 
State  3-2  and  New  England  2-1 
while  upping  the  season  record 
to  6-3. 

Seven  game  skid 

Events  turned  sour  after 
fighting  Holy  Cross  to  a  tie,  and 
the  Ephs  fell  into  a  slump  with  a 
seven  game  tailspin  which 
started  and  ended  with  losses  to 
Union.  The  losing  streak  was 
exacerbated  by  the  loss  of 
senior  captain  Dan  Finn,  the 
number  one  goalie,  to  an  arm 
injury.  The  Ephs  were  out- 
scored  51-15  during  the  seven 
game  horror  show  that  dropped 
the  squad  from  third  to  eleventh 
in  the  league.  Williams  out- 
scored  rivals  51-44  while  carv- 
ing out  a  10-4-1  record  exclusive 


CORRECTION 


Last  week's  photo  of  Art 
Pidoriano  '84  was  incorrectly 
identified.  Pidoriano  tied  the 


school  scoring  record  on  a 
jumper  from  the  top  of  the  key. 
as  stated  in  the  accompanying 
article. 


It's  true  we  don't  carry  texts— But  we  have 

a  lot  of  good  supplementary  reading  In 

our  6  rooms  and  Bargain  Basement. 


enzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE    INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


of  the  mid-season  turmoil. 

The  p]phs  reemerged  from  the 
depths  with  five  games  remain- 
ing in  the  season  to  trounce  Wes- 
leyan and  squeeze  past  Division 
II  foes  Hamilton  and  Middleb- 
ury,  both  in  overtime.  The  3-2 
victory  over  the  Panthers  was 
the  first  in  which  Williams  came 
from  behind.  They  saw  the  three 
game  winning  streak  come  to  an 
end  against  Babson.  Though 
learning  of  their  exclusion  from 
the  play-offs  the  next  day,  the 
Ephs  rallied  from  a  5-3  deficit 
with  four  third  period  goals  to 
topple  Westfield  State  7-6  to  end 
the  season. 

The  team  will  return  next 
year  with  Its  entire  defensive 
unit  intact  except  for  Finn.  This 
will  provide  a  solid  combination 
with  the  offense  that  returns 
individuals  responsible  for  146 
of  the  Ephs  total  160  points. 

Losing  three  seniors 

The  squad  loses  three  seniors 
to  graduation,  and  though  this  is 
not  large  quantitatively,  it  is  a 
loss  of  quality.  Assistant  cap- 
tain Grag  Pachus,  one  of  the 


quickest  attackmen,  used  his 
superior  speed  and  stickhan- 
dling  ability  to  kill  crucial 
penalties  as  well  as  furnish  tre- 
mendous offensive  talent  as 
most  recently  seen  in  his  spec- 
tacular goal  late  in  the  game 
against  Wesleyan. 

Senior  wing  Dan  F'inneran,  in 
scoring  the  winning  goal  in  his 
final  game  against  Westfield, 
could  not  have  closed  his  career 
with  on  a  more  appropriate 
note.  The  senior,  playing 
against  doctor's  orders  for  two 
seasons  with  a  knee  injury,  had 
an  uncanny  knack  for  putting 
the  puck  into  the  net. 

Captain  Dan  Finn,  an  All- 
American  candidate  in  goal, 
was  one  of  the  top  goaltenders  in 
collegiate  hockey  for  his  entire 
career  at  Williams.  As  a  fresh- 
man, he  led  the  team  to  the  play- 
offs with  a  10-1-2-personal 
record,  and  fashioned  a  four- 
year  mark  of  37-29-4.  His  .914 
save  percentage  distinquishes 
him  as  a  national  leader  and  a 
pro  prospect. 


SCORING  LEADERS 
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Rich  Jackson  '85 

21 

10 

10 

20 

Brian  Rutledge  85 

20 

6 

13 

19 

Jeff  Potter  '85 

21 

10 

8 

18 

Chris  Traggio  87 

19 

8 

9 

17 

Mike  Uretsky  85 

21 

3 

8 

11 

David  Fritz  '86 

20 

3 

7 

10 

Paul  Coleman  85 

22 

2 

6 

8 

Mike  O'Connell  '87 

22 

4 

4 

8 

Denny  Wright  87 

20 

4 

3 

7 

Dan  Finneran  '84 

19 

4 

2 

8 

PLAYER                RECORD 

SHOTS 

SAVES 

SAVE% 

GAA 

Dan  Finn  '84        10-8-1 

694 

629 

.907 

3.14 
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Budweiser 

KI.NC;   OF   HEFHS 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEEK 


This  week's  recipient  is  I  icente 
Hill  '84,  o  co-captain  of  the  volley- 
ball team,  who  lead  the  Ephs  to 
victory  in  the  \ew  England  Open 
and  was  named  Ml  P.  I  icente, 
this  Bud's  for  you! 
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THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 

Men's  Basketball     Williams  87  Amherst  70 

New  England  79  Williams  77 

Women's  Basketball    Amherst  48  Williams  41 

Sunday  Night  League 

Town  and  Gown  51  Black  Magic  Plus  One  38 
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March  6.  1984 


Hoopsters  go  4-0  in  Little  Three 
by  blowing  out  Amherst  87-70 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

If  a  tie  is  like  kissing  your  sis- 
ter, then  defeating  Amherst  by 
17  points  is... well,  such  a  deci- 
sive victory  speaks  for  itelf. 

Or  does  it? 

Does  it  show  how  the  hoops- 
ters dominated  play  throughout 
the  game  en  route  to  their  87-70 
victory?  Does  it  show  how  co- 
captain  and  All-American  can- 
didate Art  Pidoriano  '84  closed 
out  his  career  with  an  awesome 
performance,  pouring  in  28 
points,  19  of  them  in  the  first 
half? 

Does  it  show  how  Tim  Walsh 
'86  poured  in  18  second  half 
points  to  pick  up  the  slack  when 
Pidoriano  momentarily  cooled 
down? 

Or  does  it  show  how  senior  co- 
captain  John  McNicholas  and 
Mike  Meadows  '86,  and  Dave 
Krupski  '84  turned  in  solid  per- 
formances to  aid  the  Eph 
cause? 

No,  I  guess  the  performance 
does  not  speak  for  itself.  It 
doesn't  speak  for  Pidoriano's 
first-half  rainbow  jump  shots 
which  propelled  the  Ephs  to 
their  first  half  lead.  It  doesn't 
speak  for  Walsh's  second  half 
off  balance  shots  from  every 
conceivable  angle.  At  one 
stretch  in  the  second  half,  Walsh 
hit    three   consecutive    jump 


shots  with  Amherst  defenders 
draped  all  over  him. 

43-38  at  the  half 

It  doesn't  speak  for  the  p)erfor- 
mances  of  McNicholas, 
Krupski,  and  Meadows,  who  all 
came  through  with  big  plays 
when  the  Ephs  most  needed 
them.  Krupski  hit  a  big  hoop  off 
of  a  pass  from  Pidoriano  to 
increase  the  second  half  lead  to 
14  points  with  six  minutes  left. 
And  McNicholas  came  through 
with  a  key  tip-in  of  a  missed  free 
throw  to  put  the  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  the  Lord  Jeffs. 

By  playing  disciplined  offense 
and  forcing  the  Lord  Jeffs  to 
shoot  from  the  outside,  the  Ephs 
jumped  to  a  43-38  halftime  lead. 
And  by  continuing  their  fine 
play,  the  Ephs  gradually  pulled 
away  from  Amherst  mid-way 
through  the  second  half.  Down 
the  stretch,  the  Ephs  hit  their 
free  throws  when  Amherst  was 
forced  to  foul. 

Besides  the  total  domination 
on  the  floor,  Williams  controlled 
all  aspects  of  the  ever- 
important  crowd  factor.  The 
Williams  contingent  was  as 
large  as  the  apathetic  Amherst 
crowd,  and  showed  much  more 
originality  in  their  choice  of 
cheers.  Head  Coach  Harry 
Sheehy  again  applauded  the  fan 
support    his    team    received, 


pointing  especially  to  the 
actions  of  seven  crazed  students 
who  ran  a  basketball  from 
Lasell   down    to   the  Amherst 

gym. 

A  jubilant  Sheehy  praised  the 
play  of  all  five  of  his  starters 
and  also  the  efforts  of  senior 
reserves  Russ  Howard  and  John 
McCarthy.  Pidoriano  led  all 
scorers  with  28,  Walsh  added  24, 
and  Krupski  10. 

Loss  to  New  England 

In  other  action  over  the  week, 
the  Ephs  were  edged  79-77  by 
New  England  College.  Williams 
had  jumped  to  leads  of  13-3  and 
33-19  in  that  game  but  could  not 
hold  off  the  high-powered  NAIA 
qualifying  squad.  Pidoriano 
pumped  in  25  points,  and  Walsh 
added  20. 

The  Ephs  finished  the  season 
with  a  13-10  record  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  season,  jelled  into 
one  of  the  better  teams  in  New 
England.  Although  narrowly 
missing  an  ECAC  playoff  bid, 
they  fulfilled  all  other  team 
goals.  Sheehy  said,  "We  knew 
we  had  won  the  Little  Three 
before  we  played  Amherst,  but 
we  didn't  want  to  back  into  it. 
We  became  only  the  11th  team 
in  Williams  history  to  go  4-0,  and 
the  first  team  to  do  that  since 
1975."  Now  that  speaks  for 
itself! 


Seven  crazies  run  a  ball  to  the  gsune 


by  Lee  Farbman 
SUNDAY    MORNING:    The 

alarm  went  off  at  9: 00. 1  was  fine 
until  I  tried  to  move.  I  was  just 
able  to  hit  the  clock  before  the 
pain  caught  up  to  my  sleep- 
dulled  brain.  Muscles  I  didn't 
even  know  I  had  were  sending 
urgent  distress  messages. 

Those  cynics  among  you  are 
now  nodding  your  heads  with  a 
knowing  sneer  on  your  faces. 
But  this  was  NOT  alchohol 
induced  pain.  My  head  felt  fine, 
it  was  everything  else  that  hurt! 
For  during  the  day  Saturday,  I 
joined  the  elite.  I  took  part  in  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  event,  one 
that  could  only  happen  in  col- 
lege. Seven  intrepid  voyagers 
ran  a  basketball  from  William- 
stown  to  Amherst,  one  mile  at  a 
time.  It's  63  miles  and  7  1/2 
hours  by  foot. 

FRIDAY  NIGHT:  We  started 
recruiting  at  the  Log  after  get- 


ting the  word  that  two  of  the 
originators  had  dropped  out. 
Marty  Davey  '85  and  a  sopho- 
more named  Bob  (at  the  time  I 
didn't  know  his  last  name) 
signed  on  quickly.  John  Clayton 
'85  and  Kenny  Hillman  '85  had 
been  intrigued  with  the  idea, 
and  Ken  accepted  on  behalf  of 
both  of  them.  Jennifer  Rees  '86 
happened  to  be  there  and 
thought  it  sounded  like  fun.  She 
said  she'd  be  there.  Dave  Hein- 
lein  '83  and  I  had  already 
reserved  a  van. 

SATURDAY  MORNING:  I 
didn't  know  life  could  be  sus- 
tained before  9: 00  on  Saturdays. 
We  zipped  into  North  Adams, 
picked  up  the  van  at  Hertz.  We 
went  to  the  gym,  where  we  stole 
a  ball,  interrupted  a  Sunday 
League  playoff  game,  took  a 
rebound  and  threw  an  outlet 
pass  to  Heini  who  took  off  out  the 
door,  and  headed  down  Route  2. 


It  was  15  degrees  out. 

I  got  the  first  mystery  mile. 
"Run  down  Route  8  (dodging 
cars)  until  you  get  to  the  van," 
they  said.  It  wasn't  too  bad, 
though  I  almost  got  hit  by  a 
stroller. 

Somehow  Clayton  always  got 
lucky  enough  to  pull  the  miles 
that  had  hills  in  them.  We  don't 
know  how  he  did  it,  the  lucky 
devil.  Jennifer  always  got  the 
turnoffs. 

ROUTE  8A:  This  road  has 
never  l)een  plowed.  "Jennifer, 
how's  the  footing?" 

"Bad!"  boom— down  she 
goes.  Three  times.  Clates  looks 
glum-he's  got  the  next  mile. 
ROUTE  9:  Ken  starts  a  trend- 
he  goes  three  miles,  looking 
strong.  Those  in  the  van  were 
much  relieved.  We  heard  "99 
Red  Balloons"  for  the  third  time 
that  morning.  Route  9  dragged 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Senior  Seth  Toney  of  Black  Magic  Plus  One  powers  to  the  hoop  in 
56-45  win  over  Clueless  in  Sunday  Night  League's  semi- 
finals. (Walker) 

Town  and  Gown  claim 
Sunday  night  crown 


by  John  Hayes 

In  the  championship  game  of 
the  men's  Sunday  Night 
League,  Town  and  Gown 
defeated  Black  Magic  Plus  One 
by  the  score  of  51-38.  Magic 
jumped  out  to  an  early  lead,  but 
Town  and  Gown  fought  back  to 
take  a  five  point  halftime  lead 
behind  the  hot-shooting  of  MVP 
Harry  Sheehy. 

Early  in  the  second  half. 
Town  and  Gown  widened  the 
margin  to  twelve,  34  to  22. 
Magic  narrowed  it  to  eight  but 
was  unable  to  close  the  gap  any 
further.  For  the  game,  Sheehy 
led  the  way  with  27  points. 
James  Brown  '86  led  the  bal- 
anced scoring  by  Magic  by 
pumping  in  eleven  points. 

Earlier  action 

In  the  semifinal  round.  Magic 
jumped  to  an  early  10  point  lead 
against  Clueless  who  fought 
back  t)ehind  the  shooting  of  Joe 
Markland  '84  and  center  Matt 
Waller  '85  and  closed  to  within 
three  at  the  half.  The  game 
remained  close  until  Magic 
switched  to  a  man-to-man 
defense  with  six  minutes  left 
and  ran  off  eight  unanswered 
points,  leading  to  a  final  score  of 
56-45.  Ed  Schmidt  '84  led  the 


winners  with  a  game-high  22 
points,  while  Markland  added  19 
points  for  Clueless. 

In  the  other  semifinal  game, 
Town  and  Gown  prevailed  over 
divisional  champion  Eph 
Slamma  Jamma  61-60.  The 
game  was  decided  in  the  closing 
seconds  as  Mike  Reed  stole  the 
ball,  was  fouled,  and  hit  the 
front  end  of  a  one-and-one. 
Sheehy  led  all  scorers  with  36 
points,  while  Alan  Posta  '86  and 
Frank  Morandi  '86  with  24  and 
16  respectively  headed  the 
Jamma  attack. 

In  the  first  game  of  the 
playoffs.  Town  and  Gown  pulled 
out  an  exciting  overtime  win 
over  NRPC  as  Harry  Sheehy 
banked  in  a  twisting  right-foot 
jump  shot  as  time  expired  in  the 
overtime  period.  Sheehy  again 
led  all  scorers  with  34  points;  for 
NRPC,  Hugh  Huizenga  '84  had 
23  and  Kevin  Morris  '86  added 
14. 

In  the  second  game.  Clueless, 
missing  two  starters,  managed 
to  come  away  with  a  two  point 
win  over  the  Logjams.  Hot 
shooting  by  Markland  (20 
points)  led  the  way  for  Clueless, 
while  Bill  Bradford  '84  paced 
the  Logjams  with  14  points. 


Men  and 


women 


swimmers 


splash  to 
wins  at 

N.  E.  finals 


By  amassing  527*4  points,  the 
men's  swimming  team  cap- 
tured an  unprecedented  sixth 
consecutive  New  England 
Intercollegiate  Swimming  and 
Diving  title  this  weekend.  The 
Ephs  outdistanced  their  nearest 
rival,  Southern  Connecticutt,  by 
more  than  170  points. 

"We  really  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion," said  Coach  Carl  Samuel- 
son.  "Competitive  swimming  in 
the  New  England  League  has 
improved  a  great  deal  over  the 
past  few  years,  and  I'm  really 
tickled  that  we  could  put 
together  such  a  fine  overall  per- 
formance." 

Early  lead 

Williams  grabbed  the  early 
edge  in  the  three-day  event  with 
two  first  place  finishes,  a  third 
and  a  fifth  on  Thursday.  Sopho- 
more Bill  Couch  repeated  his 
winning  jjerformance  of  a  year 
ago  in  the  400  Individual  Med- 
ley, finishing  in  4: 10.15.  Fresh- 
man teammate  Chris  Kirwan 
took  third  in  4:16.05,  qualifying 
him  for  the  nationals. 

Couch  and  Kirwan,  along  with 


Steve  Delano  '85  and  Scott 
Robinson  '87  swept  to  first -place 
in  the  800  yard  freestyle  relay 
with  a  6:59.42  clocking,  three 
seconds  faster  than  second- 
place  UConn.  Delano  also 
turned  in  a  fine  performance  in 
the  1650  free,  finishing  fifth  and 
qualifying  nationally  with  a 
16:49.02. 

On  Friday  senior  co-captain 
Rob  Sommer  led  the  way  with  a 
first-place  finish  in  the  200  back- 
stroke and  a  second-place  in  the 
200  Individual  Medley.  Fresh- 
man Robinson  had  an  outstand- 
ing swim  in  the  200  freestyle, 
winning  in  1:43.61,  while  team- 
mates Will  Andrew  '86  and  co- 
captain  Jeff  Mills  '84  took  sixth 
and  seventh. 

Individual  standouts 

Other  strong  performances 
came  from  Andrew  in  the  50  free 
(4th  in  21.88):  Peter  Orphanos 
'85  in  the  200  fly  ( 5th  in  1: 56.89) ; 
John  Peloso  '85  in  the  200  back 
(8th  in  2:00.17):  Dom  Kulik  "86 
and  Rob  Kirkpatrick  '85  in  the 
200  breaststroke  (7th  in  2: 14.03 


and  8th  in  2:14.60)  and  Couch 
and  Kirwan  in  200  IM  (3rd  in 
1:56.41  and  6th  in  1:59.17). 

Williams  highlights  on  the 
final  day  of  competition 
included  a  New  England  record- 
breaking  swim  of  3: 06.34  by  the 
400  free  relay  team  composed  of 
Mills,  Sommer,  Robinson,  and 
Andrew  and  a  one/two  finish  in 
the  100  backstroke— Sommer  in 
first  and  Peloso  in  second.  Mills 
qualified  nationally  with  a  47.69 
third-place  finish  in  the  100  free. 

Women  claim  4th  title 

The  women's  team  won  14  of 
21  events  as  they  swept  to  their 
fourth  consecutive  New  Eng- 
land Divison  B  Swimming  and 
Diving  Championship  at  Bates 
College  last  weekend.  The  team 
totalled  888  points  over  the  three 
day  competition,  outdistancing 
their  nearest  opponent,  Bow- 
doin,  by  333  points. 

Triple-winner  Kim  Eckrich 
'85,  an  All-American  in  six 
events  at  last  year's  national 
championships  led  the  way  with 
victories  in  the  200  IM  and  the  50 


and  200  breaststrokes.  She  has 
now  won  14  New  England  titles 
in  her  three  years  at  Williams. 
Freshnhan  Joan  Horgan  took 
both  the  100  and  200  back- 
strokes, breaking  the  New  Eng- 
land record  in  the  200.  Kathy 
Kirmayer  '86  also  won  twice— in 
the  50  backstroke  and  100  frees- 
tyle, claiming  second  in  the  50 
free  and  third  in  the  200  free. 

Co-captain  Sue  Knapp  '85  led 
a  Williams  sweep  of  the  500  free 
with  a  5: 19  clocking,  followed  by 
teammates  Myla  Jordan  '85, 
Jonna  Kurucz  '85,  and  Jennifer 
Raymond  '87.  Kurucz  (18: 16.206) 
and  Jordan  (18:27.762)  were 
one  two  in  the  1650  free.  Senior 
co-captain  Celia  Ciepiela  was 
also  an  individual  winner,  tak- 
ing the  400  IM  in  4:45.37.  Both 
the  400  and  800  freestyle  relay 
team  won  as  well. 

The  Ephwomen  will  defend 
the  Division  III  National  Title 
they  have  won  the  last  two  years 
on  the  weekend  of  March  8-10  at 
Emory  University.  The  men 
travel  to  Emory  a  week  later  for 
their  Division  III  Nationals. 
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Chandler  announceg 


$12 


next  year,  up  by  7.2  percent 


by  John  Clayton 

Williams  tuition  will  be  $12,454  next  year, 
according  to  a  letter  sent  out  by  President  John 
W.  Chandler  today. 

The  Increase  of  $839,  or  7.2  percent,  over  last 
year's  $11,615  puts  Williams  on  the  low  side  of 
most  comparable  schools,  according  to  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  William  S.  Reed. 

"Schools  in  general  are  In  the  7-8  percent 
range,"  said  Chandler.  "However,  many  areover 
$13,000— such  as  Wesleyan,  at  $13,300." 

Chandler  cited  faculty  salaries,  computer  costs 
and  Inflation  as  the  three  main  factors  in  the 
increase.  "We  have  recaptured  some  ground  In 
the  faculty  salaries,"  he  said,  "but  they  still 
aren't  as  high  in  constant  dollar  terms  as  they 
were  In  the  late  1960's  and  early  •70's." 

More  computer  time 

The  Increased  demand  for  computer  time  has 
meant  that  the  College  must  expand  its  computer 
facilities,  Including  the  conversion  of  Jesup  Hall 
to  a  computer  center,  Chandler  said. 

Chandler  and  Reed  also  cited  a  number  of  fac- 
tors that  make  the  Internal  Inflation  rate  higher 
than  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  "The  College  is 
very  labor-intensive,  and  wages  have  been 
increasing    higher    than    the    inflation    rate," 


Chandler  said.  He  also  noted  that  the  cost  of  books 
and  periodicals  has  done  the  same. 

There  has  been  a  significant  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  money  the  endowment  Is  contributing 
to  tuition,"  Reed  said.  This  year,  the  endowment 
will  contribute  $7,175,000,  as  opposed  to  $5,770,000 
last  year.  However,  the  endowment  Itself 
Increased  by  nearly  50  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

"We've  had  a  good  performance  from  the 
endowment,"  said  Reed,  "so  we  can  afford  it." 

Less  tuition-dependent 

Reed  said  that  traditionally  tuition  pays  for  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  educating  a  student,  while 
the  endowment  pays  40  percent.  However,  he 
said,  tuition  has  recently  been  paying  63  percent 
of  that  cost,  and  this  increase  should  bring  it  back 
in  tune  with  earlier  times. 

"In  other  schools,  they  are  85  percent  tuition- 
dependent,"  Reed  said.  "We're  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we're  at  60  percent.  It  means  we  can  provide 
students  with  a  more  costlv  education." 

Reed  also  said  that  the  College  is  assuming  that 
energy  costs  will  remain  the  same  next  year,  but 
he  is  concerned  that  energy  use  has  increased  by 
17  percent  this  year. 


Upperclassmen  only 


The  new  leaders  of  the  College  Council,  who  will  take  over  after 
Spring  Break,  are,  from  left,  Secretary  Wendy  Webster  '85,  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Cypiot  '85  and  Vice  President  Anza  Mammen 
'86.  (Ghck) 

Cypiot,  Mammen  are 
new  CC  President,  VP 

Andrew  Cypiot  '85  will  take  over  as  College  Council  President 
after  Spring  Break,  following  his  victory  in  last  week's  runoff 
election.  Cypiot  received  441  votes  out  of  1111  cast,  defeating 
Shannon  McKenn  '85,  who  received  337  votes,  and  Hamilton 
Humes  '85,  who  received  333  votes. 

Presidential  candidates  Phil  Walsh  '85  and  Lance  Rothstein  '85 
were  knocked  out  of  the  race  after  the  regular  elections  two  weeks 
ago.  Thirty-one  more  people  voted  in  the  runoff  elections  than  in 
the  regular  elections. 

Anza  iMammen  '86,  Cypiot's  runningmate,  edged  Sara  Gross  '85 
by  only  27  votes  in  a  close  race  for  the  vice-presidency.  Mammen 
received  551  votes  to  Gross'  524. 

Two  other  races  were  determined  by  the  runoff.  The  election  for 
two  junior  class  representitlves  to  the  Honor  and  Discipline  Com- 
mittee was  completely  redone  since  candidate  Mary  Schwarzer's 
name  had  mistakenly  been  placed  under  a  different  race  on  the 
original  ballots. 

Laura  Volpe  and  James  Brawner  won  that  election  with  182  and 
92  votes,  respectively,  of  the  498  cast. 

In  addition  Rich  Miller  '86  was  elected  Row  House  Representa- 
tive to  College  Council  and  the  Housing  Committee  by  defeating 
sophomore  David  Applebaum  117-94. 

The  total  voter  turnout  for  these  elections  was  the  largest  in 
several  years  since  the  polls  were  opened  for  three  days  instead  of 
the  usual  two  and  voting  was  done  in  several  other  dining  halls 
besides  Baxter. 


CEP  considers  pass/ fail  option 
for  regular  semester  courses 


Mid-term  time  is  upon  us  once  again,  bring  with  it  worried  looks, 
tired  eyes  and  crowded  carrels  In  Sawyer  Library.        (Pynchon) 
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by  Joe  Ehlers 

Williams  College  has  begun 
studying  the  possibility  of 
implementing  some  sort  of 
pass-fail  plan  for  regular 
semester  courses  that  will  give 
greater  flexibility  to  student 
course  options,  according  to 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor. 

"The  plan  will  encourage  peo- 
ple to  reach  out  into  areas  where 
they  are  presently  afraid  they 
will  not  do  too  well,"  he 
explained. 

According  to  O'Connor,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  is  examin- 
ing two  proposals  affecting 
course  requirements.  The  first 
proposal  would  allow  sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors  to 
take  a  total  of  two  courses  pass- 
fail  during  their  three  years. 
The  courses  could  not  be  ones 
required  for  a  major  or  to  fulfill 
divisional  requirments, 
however. 

If  a  student  takes  a  pass-fail 
option,  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  is 
necessary  to  pass,  rather  than 
the  grade  of  D-  or  better  that  is 
presently  required  for  graded 
courses. 


Frosh  can  withdraw  anytime 

The   sub-committee    is   also 


studying  a  proposal  allowing 
freshmen  to  withdraw  at  any 
point  from  a  class  if  they  are 
failing  It.  The  student  would  be 
required  to  make  up  the  course 
later,  but  the  failure  would  not 
be  put  on  the  student's  record. 

A  similar  policy  for  freshmen 
exists  now,  but  only  allows 
freshmen  to  withdraw  through 
the  ninth  week  of  the  semester. 

Both  proposals  are  similar  to 
requirements  already  in  place 
at  Amherst  College.  O'Connor 
noted  that  the  Amherst  require- 
ments went  into  effect  eight 
years  ago  on  a  trial  basis.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  the  Amherst 
faculty  endorsed  the  require- 
ments and  they  became  policy 
at  the  college.  "The  Amherst 
faculty  seem  content  with  the 
policy,"  O'Connor  said. 

Williams  a  lot  tougher 

The  Deans'  Office  has 
released  statistics  comparing 
Williams'  academic  require- 
ments to  those  of  similar  col- 
leges. O'Connor  said  that 
Williams'  requirements  are  the 
most  stringent  of  the  five  col- 
leges examined,  which  include 
Amherst,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Wellesley  and  Wesleyan. 

"The  strong  requirements 
have  been  a  long  tradition 
here,"    he    noted.    "Changing 


them  has  never  been  pushed  too 
much." 

Math  professor  Kim  Bruce, 
chairman  of  the  CEP  sub- 
committee examining  the  prop- 
osals, said  he  t)elieves  the 
proposals  will  improve  the  edu- 
cational environment  at  the  col- 
lege. "A  restricted  version  of 
pass-fail  will  allow  students  to 
take  a  more  creative  class  sche- 
dule and  explore  different 
classes,"  he  said. 

Students  take  it  easy? 

According  to  Bruce,  many 
students,  especially  seniors, 
take  easier  courses  in  order  to 
preserve  their  grade  point  aver- 
ages. "Students  choose  guts  so 
they  don't  hurt  theirG.P.A.'sby 
taking  more  difficult  classes," 
he  noted. 

The  Gargoyle  Society  is  also 
involved  in  discussing  the  prop- 
osals. According  to  member 
Jim  Foley  '84,  "Williams  is  the 
only  school  in  the  country  tiiat 
has  such  limited  course 
flexibility." 

Foley  said  Gargoyle  strongly 
supports  the  proposals.  "You 
can  make  a  positive  argument 
that  the  plans  will  improve  edu- 
cation with  people  having  the 
opportunity  to  take  creative 
courses,"  he  said. 
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Pass 


The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  is  now  considering  a  proposal 
to  let  students  take  two  courses  on  a  pass/fail  basis  in  their  sophomore, 
junior  or  senior  years. 

Such  a  proposal  would  allow  students  more  academic  freedom,  encou- 
raging them  to  diversify  their  interest  and  take  courses  once  thought  too 
intimidating.  Professors  who  are  tops  in  the  field  are  great  sources  of 
knowledge,  yet  can  be  feared  to  be  too  demanding  and  are  often  avoided. 
The  institution  of  a  pass/  fail  option  would  allow  students  to  take  advan- 
tage of  both  professors  and  fields  formerly  considered  too  difficult. 

A  pass  fail  option  would  also  relieve  the  problem  of  taking  courses  for 
gut  value.  Students  could  take  courses  that  interest  them  on  the  basis  of 
content,  not  degree  of  difficulty. 

Students  often  use  their  academic  workload  to  excuse  their  lack  of 
participation  in  extra-curricular  activities.  With  lessened  pressure,  stu- 
dents could  divert  their  time  and  energy  to  becoming  more  involved  in 
the  non-academic  side  of  Williams.  Resources  as  far  away  as  a  year 
abroad,  or  as  close  as  the  Clark  Art  Institute,  could  be  explored  by 
students  given  more  academic  flexibility. 

Therefore,  even  if  students  were  to  use  this  option  to  reduce  their 
workload,  the  College  as  a  whole  could  benefit.  Top-notch  students  who 
are  paying  $13,000  a  year  for  a  Williams  education  will  not  turn  into 
TV- vegetables  simply  because  they  are  offered  a  pass  fail  option  on  two 
courses  in  their  career. 
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Happy  Birthday 

Students  were  pleased  with  the  Ephraim  Williams'  Birthday  celebra- 
tion this  past  week.  The  events  were  enjoyable  and  well-attended. 

It  was  a  rare  chance  for  everyone  to  show  school  spirit.  While  sporting 
events,  especially  Amherst  games,  tend  to  turn  out  the  Ephs,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  extend  this  feeling  of  unity  outside  of  the  sporting  arena.  Such 
interest  can  only  benefit  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  many  faculty  chose  not  to  attend  these 
events.  The  College  Council  has  initiated  several  student-faculty  activi- 
ties: Coffee  hours.  Pizza  nights  and  this  week's  ball,  yet  the  faculty 
appear  not  to  be  interested.  Faculty  input  into  planning  such  events 
might  encourage  good  participation  on  both  sides  of  these  events. 


LETTERS 


Options 


To  the  editor: 

We  would  like  to  call  student  attention 
to  this  week's  Record  article  concerning 
academic  flexibility  options  at  Williams 
and  other  schools. 

Williams  is  the  most  inflexible  among 
institutions  of  comparable  academic 
reputation  in  terms  of  pass  fail  options 
and  the  dropping  of  courses.  A  fourth 
course  pass  fail  option  would  obviate  the 
common  practice  of  searching  for  a 
fourth  course  gut  and,  instead,  allow  stu- 
dents to  experiment  in  courses  outside  of 
their  usual  focus.  Also,  a  less  severe  pol- 
icy concerning  the  dropping  of  courses 
would  maintain  the  f)ositive  lessons  of 
failure  while  removing  some  the  pro- 
longed negative  impacts. 

In  light  of  the  successful  use  of  aca- 
demic flexibility  options  at  Amherst, 
Dartmouth,  Wesleyan,  and  Wellesley. 
the  CEP  is  examining  the  possibility  of 


adopting  such  options  at  Williams.  Stu- 
dent faculty  committees  ideally  repres- 
ent the  interests  of  the  student  body  but 
can  not  do  so  without  student  input.  In 
this  case,  the  CEP  may  be  reluctant  to 
advocate  a  change  since  there  has  not 
been  an  offering  of  student  opinion  on 
this  matter.  We  believe  this  lack  of  opin- 
ion is  because  the  large  number  students 
who  have  personally  felt  the  inflexibility 
of  our  requirements  are  unaware  of  the 
programs  that  function  well  at  other 
high-caliber  schools.  To  express  your 
opinion  on  this  little-discussed  but 
important  issue,  contact  CEP  members 
Professor  Kim  Bruce,  Doris  Beyer  '84 
and  John  Irwin  '85.  Also,  please  contact 
the  below  listed  members  of  Gargoyle 
for  more  information  about  or  input  into 
our  propsals  and  supporting  arguments. 

Gargoyle  'H4 
.Mara  Bun  Jim  Foley 

Chris  Harrington  Blaise  .Martin 

Tom  Paper  Story  Reed 

Lance  Rothstein  Craig  Venable 

.Matt  Widman 
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To  the  editor: 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  fans  for 
their  support  at  the  two  recent  Amherst 
basketball  games.  Contrary  to  the  letter 
in  the  Amherst  student  newspaper,  the 
conduct  of  our  fans  was  exemplary  at  the 
home  basketball  game  on  February  11th. 
Additionally,  we  had  super  support  at  the 
away  game  on  March  3rd. 

The  group  of  Williams  students  who 
dribbled  a  basketball  from  Williams  to 
Amherst,  arriving  just  before  the  JV 
game,  set  the  tone  for  the  support  that 
continued  to  grow  all  during  the  contest. 
The  large  number  of  vocal  Williams  stu- 
dents at  the  Amherst  game  also  created 
a  "positive  playing  atmosphere"  for 
both  teams.  Players  respond  to  crowd 
suport,  even  if  its  for  the  oponent. 

Since  we  had  some  poor  fan  conduct  at 
the  Amherst 'Williams  hockey  game,  I 
should  like  to  recognize  this  positive  and 
appropriate  conduct  at  the  Amherst  bas- 
ketball games.  We  hope  that  this  fan  sup- 
port can  continue  to  grow, 

Robert  R.  Peclc 
Athletic  Director 


Eph  Males 


To  the  editor: 

I  am  writing  this  not  only  as  a  manner 
of  venting  my  anger  and  hurt  but  also  to 
enlighten  the  Williams  campus  about 
incidents  which  should  not  continue.  I 
am  curently  a  senior  at  Smith  College, 
and  last  year  1  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing a  wonderful  year  on  exchange  at  Wil- 
liams. One  thing  that  had  always 
impressed  me  about  Williams  was  the 
general  politeness  and  respect  accorded 
to  and  from  each  individual.  What  then 
caused  the  outrageous  behavior  which  I 
witnessed  this  past  .Saturday  night? 


My  house  at  Smith  was  having  a  party 
and  a  group  of  Williams  males  dropped 
by  following  the  Williams  Amherst  bas- 
ketball game.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening,  some  of  this  group  managed  to 
Insult  and  Infuriate  at  least  ten  members 
of  my  house,  let  alone  friends  from  other 
houses  or  schools,  through  verbal  and 
physical  harassment.  In  fact  two  of  my 
friends  left  the  party  rather  than  suffer 
this  abuse.  What  motivated  these  inci- 
dents? How  often  would  a  man  at  Willi- 
ams walk  Into  an  unknown  Williams 
woman's  residence  and  expect  her  to 
behave  like  a  whore?  Never.  God  forbid, 
he  might  have  the  misfortune  of  discov- 
ering she's  in  his  Econ.  class  or  Is  a 
friend  of  a  friend.  Well,  if  that  behavior 
Isn't  In  evidence  at  Williams,  why  should 
It  be  displayed  at  other  schools?  Is  mere 
proximity  the  only  requirement  for 
resp>ectful  behavior?  Current  seniors 
and  juniors  were  Inundated  two  years 
ago  with  the  Issue  of  sexual 
harrassment— didn't  any  of  that  regis- 
ter? And  If  It  did,  why  does  the  knowl- 
edge seem  to  be  left  behind  at  Williams 
when  you  leave?  Perhaps  the  real  basis 
for  my  anger  Is  the  knowledge  that  these 
students  wouldn't  presume  to  behave 
this  way  at  Williams.  So  what,  then,  jus- 
tifies their  actions  here?  Just  because  a 
man  who  roadtrips  may  never  see  the 
woman  he  meets  again,  does  that  mean 
she  should  be  accorded  less  respect  than 
a  fellow  female  Ephperson?  i 

Some  of  the  boys  (I  hesitate  to  call 
them  men )  who  were  herje  last  Saturday, 
while  doing  no  property  damage,  man- 
aged to  create  many  hard  feelings  and 
mar  Williams'  good  name.  Don't  feel 
that  I'm  presuming  to  condemn  all  Willi- 
ams men  on  the  bad  behavior  of  these 
few.  Luckily,  I  had  an  entire  year  of  good 
experiences  to  counteract  this  one.  It  is  a 
shame,  however,  that  for  some  Smith 
women  this  was  theonly  side  of  Williams 
they  will  ever  see  and  the  impression 
certainly  wasn't  flattering.  What's  even 

Continued  on  Page  3 
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Whatever  happened  to  class  songs? 
or,  Williams'  vanishing  traditions 


by  Christian  Hewlett 

This  Is  going  to  sound  silly  to  a  lot  of 
people,  but  I  think  Anson  Piper  was 
right.  Williams  students  don't  sing 
anymore. 

Oh  sure,  some  of  them  sing;  we've  got 
the  Sprlngstreeters,  the  Octet,  Ephorla, 
Ephlats,  the  Choral  Society,  lots  of 
groups  full  of  singing  students.  But  that's 
not  the  real  Issue.  What  Prof.  Piper 
meant,  and  what  I  agree  with,  is  that 
Williams  has  lost  a  real  sense  of 
tradition. 

What  he  said  exactly  (speaking  as  part 
of  the  panel  discussion  on  "Williams 
College:  Is  It  Better  Now  Than  it  Was 
Then?" )  was  that  at  Williams  years  ago 
"there  was  a  genuine  feeling  of  family,  of 
tradition.  That  has  been  lost." 

I  really  didn't  understand  this  until 
last  October.  My  parents  and  I  were 
having  dinner  In  Le  Country  restaurant 
late  one  evening,  and  about  the  only 
other  people  there  were  a  group  of  four  or 
five  old  alumni  and  their  wives. 

They  were  all  pretty  old,  old  enough  to 
be  loud  in  a  restaurant  without  having 
anyone  tell  them  to  be  quiet.  We  all  just 
looked  at  them  in  a  sort  of  amused, 
understanding  way  and  went  on  eating 
our  Lobster  Newberg.  But  then  they  did 
something  which  really  hit  me.  They 
started  singing,  and  they  didn't  stop 
singing  for  at  least  an  hour.  With 
uncannily  clear  memories,  they  sang,  In 
order,  the  class  songs  for  about  1910-1920. 
Then  they  sang  the  fraternity  songs,  and 
the  football  fight  songs,  and  the  alma 
mater.  They  even  knew  all  the  words! 

You  could  tell  they  were  having  a 
wonderful  time,  and  their  wives,  who'd 
all  gone  to  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke  and 
Skidmore,  and  who'd  done  this  for  50 
years  at  reunions,  were  having  a 
wonderful  time  too. 

When  they  started  singing  the  Beta 
Theta  Pi  song,  my  father,  (Class  of  '64 
and  a  Beta),  went  over  and  introduced 
himself  and  they  seemed  really  pleased, 
even  though  they  all  could  have  been  his 
father  at  least. 

Well,  I  thought  It  was  all  lots  of  fun  at 
the  time,  and  I  felt  proud  to  be  part  of 
another  generation  at  Williams,  a  place 
which  obviously  meant  so  much  to  these 
guys.  But  I  didn't  think  about  it  again 
until  this  week,  when  Professor  Piper 


(who  is  Class  of  '40)  remarked  that  in  the 
30s,  students  sang  all  the  time,  but  now 
they  don't. 

He's  right.  We  don't  have  official  class 
songs  (I  don't  know  when  they  died  out). 
And  nobody,  except  maybe  the  band  and 
the  rugby  club,  knows  any  of  the  fight 
songs  like  "Yard  by  Yard,"  and  "Come 
Fill  Your  Glasses  Up."  And  our 
performance  at  Convocation  proves  that 
we  couldn't  find  more  than  two  dozen 
undergraduates  (If  that)  to  perform  a 
tolerable  rendition  of  "the  Mountains"  to 
save  our  Institutional  lives. 

The  recent  Eph's  birthday  celebration 
was  a  great  example  of  school  spirit,  but 
it  was  the  only  one  I've  seen  in  my  three 
years  here,  and  how  come  it  only 
happened  when  there  was  outside  money 
Involved? 

So  what's  the  point  to  all  this?  Well, 
perhaps  we  should  invent  new  songs,  or 
at  least  learn  the  old  ones  (after  all,  what 
are  we  going  to  sing  at  reunions  in  50 
years?).  Or  perhaps  we  should 
spontaneously  break  into  song  at  meals 
or  at  parties,  like  Prof  Piper  said  they 
used  to  in  the  old  days. 

But  more,  importantly,  we  should  stop 
and  consider  how  really  big  and  grand  is 
this  tradition  which  we're  part  of. 
Regardless  of  your  major,  or  where 
you're  from,  or  what  dorm  you  live  in,  or 
what  you  want  to  do  with  your  life,  right 
now  you're  part  of  a  family  of  Williams 
people. 

People  seem  to  realize  this  once  they 
become  alumni;  maybe  that's  why  they 
flock  to  reunions  and  give  so  much  to  the 
college.  As  students,  we  laugh  at  their 
Old-Boyishness.  To  us  they're  just 
nostalgic  old  businessmen  and  bankers. 
But  they  know  something  we  don't  and 
they've  got  something  we  haven't— a 
sense  of  tradition  and  unity. 

Seniors  start  to  realize  this  tradition 
when  they  walk  across  the  stage  and 
realize  that  they're  part  of  the  alumni 
and  that,  no  matter  how  much  they'd  like 
to,  they  just  can't  go  back  anymore. 

But  do  we  have  to  wait  until  we're 
clutching  our  sheepskins  and  about  to 
jump  into  graduate  schools  or  jobs 
before  we  show  this  feeling?  Let's  do  it 
now,  at  games,  at  founder's  birthday 
parties,  at  Winter  Carnivals,  while  our 
lung  capacities  are  still  at  their  peak. 


Here  are  the  top  two  winners  in  the  Ephs  poetry  competition. 

"An  Ode  to  Eph" 

by  Charlie  Mitchell  WAAC,  WAP,  and  WAM. 

If  it  weren't  for  Eph,  we  wouldn't  be    Potato  rico  kugel  and  omlets  with  ham. 

^^^'  ^       .,.  ,  ^  Inter-house    transfers    and    rec-rooms 

Reading  and  writing  and  drmking  this    galore: 

^*'^T\.„  „  .  ,       ^  What  else  could  we  do  with  those  SAT 

Yet  still  we  all  joke  when  we  hear  of  his    scores? 

name: 

I  tell  you.  without  him,  we'd  not  be  the    ^"'l''*"    ^"^    Classics.    Religion, 
same.  Am.Mua.. 

,,  .  .     .     „^,  ,.,  Snow  in  the  springtime  and  season-round 

I  d  be  in  Chicago,  still  grinding  away,       mud, 

Taking  my  lumps  and  awaiting  the  day  Such'treasures  as  these  would  have  been 

When  I  could  come  east  and  at  last  get  missed  by  all 

the  chance  Had  we  not  had  somewhere  to  go  in  the 

To    dabble    in    music    and    wine    and  fall. 

romance.  .     ,    ,,   ^, 

^    .  And  all  this  we  owe  to  the  will  of  one  man 

And  youd  be  off  somewhere,  perhaps  (I  proudly  admit  I'm  his  number  one 

pumping  gas.  fan,) 

Ne'r  facing  the  challenge  of  trying  to  Who  wished  to  establish  a  bastion  of 

pass,  knowledge 

With  never  a  shot  the  Grosvenor  Cup.  Which  is  known  to  this  day  as  our  own 

Or  sleeping  in  late  while  the  matrons  Williams  College. 

clean  up.  .     .        ..„  „. 

And  so  "Happy  Birthday  to  kindly  old 

Life  would  be  sad.  we'd  not  want  to  go  on.  Eph, 

Our  friends   would   be  scattered  both  Had  it  not  been  for  you  I'd  have  not  met 

hither  and  yon.  the  Sheafe. 

.Not  tasting  of  tofu  or  pilaf  or  such.  And  though  this  brief  verse  may  not  sit 

Those  popular  treats  which  we  cherish  so  well  with  .scholars, 

^^c^-  It  shows  what  I'll  do  for  a  couple  of 

The    lectures    and    meetings.    WASH,  ^^'^^''S- 

"An  Elegy  Composed  in  the  Berkshire  Quad" 


Eph!  Light  of  my  life,      ^V  ^^^t  Brannon 

Fire  of  my  loins, 
Founder  of  my  school, 
and  dead  a  long  time. 

What  would  you  say. 
If  you  had  kenned 
To  what  pass  we'd    come 
In  our  mountainous  pen? 

"A  bastion  of  knowledge, 
A  fine  place  to  ski. 
Here  cloister  yourself 
(F'or  a  nominal  fee). 

"Here  you'll  eat  of  the  apple. 

And  here  you  will  sin, 

A  sapient  idiot 

With  juice  on  your  chin. 

"But  four  years  you'll  have  lost— 
The  opportunity  costi  — 
Just  to  enter  the  race. 
The  Manhattan  Chase. 

"But  to  banish  such  thoughts 
From  our  garden  of  cheer 
And  contemplate  bubbles 
In  your  tenth  glass  of  beer. 


"For  life  is  too  short. 
Tuition  too  great. 
To  experience  life      .  ,> 
In  an  unaltered  state. 

"So  drink  one  to  your  profs, 
One  to  the  trustees. 
One  for  each  dean. 
Then  sink  to  your  knees... 

"And  after  four  years. 
My  elite  little  dears. 
Give  thanks  and  give  praise 
For  Smith  and  good  grades. 

"Allay  all  your  fears 
With  regard  to  careers. 
You're  too  well  prepared 
To  hope  to  be  spared. 

"Ere  I  hie  back  to  the  grave, 
I'll  grant  some  advice 
Concerning  the  real  world. 
That  inescapable  vice. 

"Prolong  the  good  life- 
There 's  only  one  way— 
Don't  get  a  job. 
Go  do  an  M.A." 


Armhowzer 
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by  Fish 


LETTERS 


Continued  from  Page  2 

sadder  Is  that  not  every  member  of  this 
group  behaved  poorly,  but  those  that  did 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  remembered. 
We  were  gracious  enough  to  allow  them 
Into  our  home  for  a  party  which  we 
funded— as  guests  they  should  have  dis- 
played better  manners  towards  their 
hostesses.  Would  they  act  this  way  In 
their  own  home?  If  roadtrlpplng  Willi- 
ams men  would  realize  the  longterm 
repercussions  their  behavior  has.  per- 
haps their  experiences  here  wouldn't  end 
as  badly  as  this  one  did  or  with  such  hard 
feelings.  In  the  future,  please— either 
come  with  manners  and  a  sense  of 
respect  or  don't  come  at  all. 

Cheri  Goulet  'M 

Mary  Ellen  Cha.He  Hou.se 

Smith  CoUege 


Intolerance 


To  the  editor: 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  the  Record 
has  covered  a  discussion  about  student 
activism,  started  by  Jeffrey  Brainard's 
article  on  WAAC.  Polltcal  activism  Is  not 
the  primary  subject  of  my  letter  but  the 
exchange  between  Brainard  and  .Nav- 
jeet  Bal  ( who  responded  to  his  article  in  a 
letter),  gives  me  a  starting  point.  The 
two  most  important  arguments  which 
Bal  and  Brainard  make  are  not  contra- 
dictory. Brainard  wanted  to  see  a  more 
sustained,  committed  activism,  as 
opposed  to  sporadic  reactions.  Bal 
defended  the  fundamental  importanceof 
student  Interest  and  support,  and  the 
need  for  activist  groups  to  continue  to 
address  Issues  which  extend  past  the  col- 
lege world. 


Brainard  and  Bal  identify  qualities 
which  are  equaly  necessary  on  a  college 
campus.  I  suggest  that  the  best  place  to 
discover  and  maintain  these  qualities 
begins  with  the  individual.  Personal  and 
intellectual  "activism"  should  precede 
social  or  political  movement  in  impor- 
tance. Two  simple  facts  support  this:  1) 
Interests  vary,  and  people  wil  always  be 
Involved  with  and  affected  by  different 
activities.  2 )  Within  any  group,  there  are 
leaders  and  followers— no  ItX)  percent  of 
any  population  is  Involved  to  the  same 
degree.  Given  the  diversity  of  Interests 
among  the  20()0  students  at  Williams,  the 
problem  of  indifference  should  be  a 
greater  worry  than  the  measurable 
changes  any  group  creates. 

Attempting  to  push  one's  limits  of 
understanding  of  tolerance  in  an  under- 
rated activity.  Too  often,  becuase  of  its 
small  size  and  sense  of  being  a  world 


unto  itself.  Williams  may  foster  a  false 
sense  of  the  importance  and  power  of 
results.  In  the  classroom  this  takes  the 
form  of  discussions  which  pointedly  look 
for  answers  rather  than  examine  and 
explore.  On  campus  this  pressure  for 
results  may  produce  indifference  or 
intolerance  for  other  points  of  view. 

The  kind  of  energ\-  required  to  reach  a 
level  of  vigorous  interest  in  one's  sur- 
roundings, or  academic  subject,  or  acti- 
vist group,  or  sport,  or  art  project,  is  the 
most  difficult  to  achieve  and  usually 
remains  a  pursuit.  But  therein  lies  Its 
value.  Action  or  results  will  follow  natu- 
rally if  this  more  basic  definition  of  acti- 
vism bcK'omes  recognized  as  the  best 
weapon  against  indifference,  and  the 
most  useful  insiument  in  the  effort  to 
educate  and  make  changes. 

(  athy  lumen  'M 
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Beach  off  to 
Smithsonian 

Milo  C.  Beach,  chairman  of 
the  art  department,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  the 
Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington.  D.C.  He  will  also 
serve  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Smithsonian's  Center  for 
Asian  Art. 

Beach  will  supervise  the  daily 
operations  of  the  $75  million 
Sackler  Gallery,  which  is  under 
construction  and  should  be  com- 
pleted in  1986. 

The  new  museum  will  house  a 
collection  of  Asian,  Near  East- 
ern and  Indian  art.  all  donated 
by  Sackler.  a  New  York  art  con- 
noisseur and  philanthropist.  As 
assistant  director,  Beach  will 
also  handle  scholarly  pro- 
grams, publications,  and  exhi- 
bitions, including  major  ones  on 
loan. 

A  specialist  in  Islamic  Art, 
Beach  has  published  four  books, 
including  his  most  recent,  "The 
Adventures  of  Rama,"  an  inter- 
pretation   for    young    people 


about  Ramayan.  India's 
ancient  Hindu  legends. 

Beach  plans  to  leave  William- 
stown  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester  and  move  to  Washing- 
ton this  summer.  He  is  looking 
forward  to  the  project,  which 
"will  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Americans  about  Asian 
art  and  culture." 

Beach  came  to  Williams  in 
1969  after  teaming  his  doctorate 
at  Harvard  University.  He  has 


Art  Department  Chairman  Milo 
C.  Beach  (News  Office) 

held  curatorial  positions  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Harvard's  Fogg  Museum  and 
the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Balti- 
more. Maryland. 


by  Daniel  T.  Keating 

Dennis  Butler  '86.  who  has 
been  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down  since  a  skiing  accident 
Jan.  25.  celebrated  his  '20th 
birthday  two  weeks  ago  at 
George  Washington  University 
Hospital  in  Washington.  D.C, 
and  is  beginning  to  make 
improvements,  his  father  said 
Thursday. 

Charles  D.  Butler  told  the 
Berkshire  Eagle  in  a  telephone 
interview  that  his  son  had 
regained  some  movement  in  his 
shoulders,  and  may  regain 
more  function  when  he  comes 
out  of  traction  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  Listed  in  serious  but  sta- 
ble condition,  he  can  eat  solid 
food  and  talk  with  a  voice  vibra- 
tor held  against  his  vocal 
chords,  according  to  hospital 
spokesmen. 

Butler's  father  said  that  the 
family  gathered  for  the  Feb.  28 
birthday  celebration,  which 
included  a  cake  with  Happy 
Birthday  written  in  German. 
Butler  planned  to  major  in  Ger- 
man and  also  studied  Norwe- 
gian and  Latin. 

"All  three  shifts  at  the  hospi- 
tal held  birthday  parties  for 
Dennis."  his  father  said.  "The 
nurses  brought  balloons,  and 
Dennis  got  a  lot  of  cards  from 
Williams  and  people  in  the 
(Washington)  area.  He  still  has 
them  in  his  room." 

Williams  support  important 

Dean  Daniel  O'Connor,  who 
had  been  in  touch  with  the  fam- 
ily and  will  visit  Butler  over 
spring  break,  said  the  Williams 
connection  has  been  important. 

"Dennis  is  encouraged  by  the 
contact,  the  fact  thai  people  are 
not  just  forgetting  him,"  O'Con- 
nor said. 

The  Dennis  Butler  Rehabilita- 
tion F'und,  started  by  Williams 
in  early  February,  will  soon 
reach  its  goal  of  $10,000.  O'Con- 
nor said  the  fund  now  has 
approximately  $9,000.  from 
some  400  contributors.  The  fund 
was  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  Colleges  24-hour  relay  last 
weekend. 


Despite  the  warm  wishes, 
improvement  is  coming  slowly 
for  Butler.  "His  spirits  are  very 
good  under  the  circumstances," 
his  father  said,  "but  he  has 
down  times,  too." 

Butler's  father  said  his  son 
has  painful  spasms  in  his  back 
because  the  nerve  impulses  are 
bouncing  around.  He  said  his 
son  also  complains  of  sore 
shoulders. 

Bones  healing  naturally 

The  doctors  have  elected  not 
to  perform  a  bone  fusion  opera- 
tion on  Butler's  neck  as  the 
bones  seem  to  be  healing  prop- 
erly themselves.  O'Connor  said 
that  the  bone  healing  will  give 
Butler  prop>er  head  and  neck 
alignment,  but  will  not  restore 
function. 

Butler  now  breathes  with  the 
help  of  a  respirator,  whose  tube 
goes  through  his  throat  and  into 
his  trachea.  The  doctors  are  try- 
ing to  wean  Butler  off  the  respi- 
rator, said  his  father,  by  turning 
the  machine  down  a  few  notches 
during  the  day  to  encourage  him 
to  breath  more  on  his  own.  and 
turning  the  machine  back  up  at 
night.  The  process  may  take  a 
few  weeks. 

Butler  also  may  come  out  of 
traction,  enabling  him  to  sit  up, 
in  another  two  or  three  weeks. 

Rehabilitation  hopes 

The  rehabilitation  process 
will  depend  on  how  much  move- 
ment Butler  regains.  Butler 
may  need  an  attendent  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  his  father  said, 
but  if  he  regains  enough  motor 
control  he  may  be  able  to  live 
independently. 

Equipment  such  as  a  blow- 
and-puff  wheelchair,  operated 
by  mouth,  may  help  Butler,  his 
father  said.  Butler  may  stay  at 
George  Washington  or  transfer 
to  a  spinal  chord  rehabilitation 
facility. 

According  to  his  father.  "Den- 
nis' major  hope  is  that  someday 
he  can  come  back  to  Williams 
and  finish  his  education.  That  is 
his  major  goal,  but  it  is  a  few- 
years  away." 


Fellowships 
for  4  seniors 

Four  Williams  seniors  have 
received  fellowships  for  gradu- 
ate work.  Peter  Kandel  and 
Marc  Wolfe  were  awarded  the 
Horace  F.  Clark  Fellowship, 
$3000  for  the  first  year  of  gradu- 
ate school,  given  annually  to 
two  seniors  "on  the  basis  of 
superior  scholarship,  general 
ability,  and  interest  in  scholarly 
research." 

Will  McClaren  and  Hill  Snel- 
lings  received  the  Hubbard  Hut- 
chinson Fellowship,  which 
consists  of  a  cash  award  of 
either  $3000  or  $6000  to  be  used 
for  two  years  of  creative  work. 

Kandel,  a  German  literature 
and  art  history  major,  will  use 
his  fellowship  to  attend  Yale 
Law  School.  Wolfe,  a  theatre 
major,  plans  to  do  graduate 
work  in  theatre  and  has  applied 
to  Yale,  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle  and 
Southern  Methodist  University. 

He  has  appeared  in  several 
productions  at  Williams,  includ- 
ing "Tom  Paine"  last  spring 
and  "Woyzeck"  this  fall,  play- 
ing the  title  roles  in  both. 

McClaren  said  he  will  be 
working  in  New  York  City  next 
year  as  a  theater  management 
intern    with    an   off-Broadway 


theater.  Since  he  will  not  be  paid 
he  plans  to  use  the  Hutchinson 
money  to  support  himself.  His 
eventual  goal  is  a  masters 
degree  in  fine  arts,  he  said. 

McClaren,  an  English  and 
political  science  major,  has 
been  heavily  envolved  with  the 
dance  program  at  Williams.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  Dance 
Society  and  has  choreographed 
the  last  two  Freshman  Revues 
and  several  Cap  and  Bells  pro- 
ductions. A  show  of  his  own  cho- 
reography, entitled  "Tarantella, 
reography,  entitled  "Tarantel- 
la,'* was  performed  by 
members  of  the  Dance  Society 
in  February. 

Snellings  said  he  will  use  his 
Hutchinson  money  to  support 
himself  while  he  pursues  crea- 
tive writing.  He  is  currently 
working  on  a  novel  which  he 
started  last  September  and  sub- 
mitted in  part  for  his  English 
honors  thesis. 

Roper  brings 
poll  program 

The  Roper  Center  for  Public 
Opinion  will  hold  its  first  Public 
Opinion  Program  for  Journal- 
ists June  10-23  at  Williams  Col- 
lege under  the  direction  of 
political  science  professor 
George  M.  Marcus. 


Twenty-five  journalists  in  all 
mtxiia  will  consider  the  essen- 
tials of  public  polling,  the  basis 
of  American  public  opinion  and 
computer  access  to  survey 
data. 

"The  program  should  give 
journalists  training  in  getting 
the  story  straight  on  the  polls," 
Marcus  said.  "Often  journal- 
ists, under  tight  deadlines,  do 
not  have  the  training  to  under- 
stand the  full  significance  of  the 
results  on  which  they  are  basing 
their  stories." 

The  Public  Opinion  Program 
for  Journalists  grows  out  of  a 
concern  at  the  Rop)er  Center 
(the  largest  library  in  the  world 
for  public  opinion  research), 
that  in  the  academic  world  and 
in  the  news  media  dangers  are 
inherent  in  the  growing  use  of 
the  polls. 

"Poll  results  are  often  put  out 
by  partisan  groups,  based  on 
ambiguous  questions  and  fed  to 
the  news  media  out  of  context," 
Marcus  said. 

The  program  is  keyed  to  this 
year's  presidential  elections, 
timed  to  occur  between  the 
primaries  and  the  party 
conventions. 

Assistant  professor  of  p)oliti- 
cal  science  Tim  Cook  will  also 
staff  the  program  along  with 
political  science  professors 
from  the  University  of  Minnes- 
tota  and  the  University  of 
Washington. 


Butler  regains  shoulder 
movement)  father  says 
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These  nine  alumni,  mostly  faculty  and  staff  members,  decided  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Williams 
is  a  better  place  now  than  it  was  when  they  were  undergraduates.  They  spoke  in  a  panel  discussion 
as  part  of  the  celebration  of  Ephraim  Williams'  269th  birthday.  (Glick) 

Alumni  faculty  declare  Williams  better  now 


by  John  .McDermott 

In  general  Williams  is  a  better  place  now  than  it 
was  in  the  past,  according  to  nine  alumni  who 
addressed  that  question  in  a  panel  discussion  last 
Monday  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Ephraim 
Williams  birthday  celebration. 

The  hottest  issue  from  the  past  was  fraternities. 
As  a  freshman  in  1954,  history  professor  Peter 
Frost  dropped  out  of  Williams  because  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  school's  fraternity  system,  in 
which  he  said  students  were  "cruelly  used." 

Frost  said  he  is  much  happier  with  life  at  Willi- 
ams now.  "It's  a  much  fairer  campus  and  its  full 
of  much  more  social  justice,"  he  said.  "This  is  a 
more  just  place  because  we  don't  have  legal 
fraternities." 

But  Romanic  Languages  professor  Anson 
Piper  '40  recalled  a  time  when  "Greek  letter 
fraternities— we  didn't  call  them  'frats'— were 
not  the  evil  things  they  were  after  World  War  II." 

Russ  Carpenter  '50,  associate  director  of  devel- 
opment, said  the  influx  of  World  War  II  veterans 
into  the  campus  signaled  both  the  end  of  the  old 
fraternities  and  the  beginnings  of  the  call  for  a 
new  system. 

Fraternity  injustice 

Carpenter  agreed  with  Frost  on  the  injustice  of 
a  fraternity  system  which  made  20  percent  of  the 
students  bounce  through  15fraternities  before  the 
last  excluded  them.  These  students,  the  members 
of  the  Garfield  club,  were  treated  as  "marked 
p>eople  and  abt>erations." 

Carpenter  regrets  his  own  fraternity  link.  "I 
think  I  was  incredibly  naive  to  stay."  he  said, 
adding  praise  for  social  life  at  Williams  in  1984. 
"There's  a  much  greater  feeling  of  integration." 

The  panelists  ranged  in  age  from  Art  Professor 
emeritus  Whitney  Stoddard  '35,  who  admitted  "I 
didn't  know  Eph  very  well,  "  to  Sports  Informa- 
tion Director  Seth  Johnson  '80.  It  was  Johnson 
who  had  some  of  the  harshest  words  for  the  Willi 


ams  students  of  today. 

Not  well-rounded 

"While  the  student  t)ody  as  a  whole  is  more 
rounded,"  he  said,  "I  don't  seem  to  meet  people 
who  are  as  well-rounded." 

Johnson  said  today's  students  are  wealthier 
than  his  classmates,  have  a  more  global  view  and 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  library  on  a 
Friday  night. 

"Williams  is  seen  as  a  stepping  stone,"  he  said. 
Students  who  are  as  well-rounded." 

Johnson  said  today's  students  are  wealthier 
than  his  classmates,  have  a  more  global  view  and 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  library  on  a 
Friday  night. 

"Williams  is  seen  as  a  stepping  stone,"  he  said. 
Students  .  "We  were,  all  in  all,  less  wrapped  up  in 
ourselves." 

Time  (or  extras  now 

"The  best  time  is  now,"  said  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations  Jim  Briggs  '60.  He  said  involvement  in 
fraternities,  road-tripping  and  Saturday  classes 
used  to  leave  Wild  class  at  Williams.  "At  first 
there  was  a  fair  amount  of  resistance  toward 
women,"  she  said,  "especially  in  Bryant  House," 
the  last  dormitory  to  house  women. 

The  next  year  a  freshman  class  with  150  women 
arrived.  "The  place  began  to  feel  coed,"  Hopkins 
said.  "In  retrospect,  it  seems  that  the  transfer  to 
coeducation  came  rather  smoothly." 

An  exceptional  student 

The  panel's  best  story-teller  was  Stoddard.  He 
mentioned  one  student  in  the  1920's  who.  in  his 
career  at  Williams,  set  up  20cigar  store  Indians  in 
front  of  the  college  chapel,  lead  the  college  band 
wearing  a  leopard  skin  jockstrap  and  tricked  New 
York  City  authorities  into  allowing  him  to  dig  a 
two-foot  wide  trench  across  Fifth  Avenue. 

It's  difficult  to  determine  whether  Stoddard 
intended  the  story  as  a  challenge  to  today's  Willi- 
ams student. 
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Telephone  rings 
in  opera  debut 

by  Karen  Philipps 

Many  telephones  rang  last  Thursday  night,  but 
one  outsang  all  the  rest.  The  performance  of  The 
Telephone,  a  one  act  comic  opera  by  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti,  was  a  fun-filled  singers-to-audience  call. 

The  show  takes  place  in  the  apartment  of  Lucy, 
sung  by  Valerie  Anastasio  '86,  who  is  entertaining 
her  boyfriend  Ben,  sung  by  Benjamin  Duke  '85. 
Ben  makes  several  attempts  to  propose  marriage 
to  Lucy  but  is  interrupted  each  time  by  a  tele- 
phone call.  Lucy  first  gossips  with  Margaret  for 
several  minutes  while  Ben  waits  in  frustration. 
Anastasio  sang  the  part  beautifully  and  played  it 
naturally.  Lucy  also  receives  a  call  for  a  wrong 
number  and  argues  with  another  friend.  At  the 
end  of  this  call  she  leaves  the  room  crying. 

Left  alone,  Ben  sings  angrily  about  the  "two- 
headed  monster.  "  He  craftily  picks  up  some  scis- 
sors and  creeps  across  the  room  to  cut  the 
villain's  cord.  Lucy  appears  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  save  her  telephone.  Ben  exclaims  that  his 
actions  were  "all  in  self  defense."  The  straight 
face  with  which  Duke  sang  this  part  made  it  espe- 
cially humorous. 

Finally,  Lucy  makes  one  more  phone  call,  and 
Ben  has  to  leave  to  catch  a  train  without  asking 
the  big  question.  Lucy,  discovering  that  he  is  gone 
is  distraught  and  understates,  "I  have  a  feeling  he 
had  something  on  his  mind."  The  phone  then 
rings  and  Lucy  sensing  that  it  is  Ben  quickly 
reaches  for  her  mirror.  Lucy  asks  Ben  where  he 
is,  and  he  replies,  "terribly  near  you,  right  next  to 
your  ear."  Ben  then  asks  Lucy  if  she  will  marry 


Valerie  Anastasio  '85  and  Ben  Duke  85  sing  in  last 
week's  opera,  "The  Telephone. "  (Finnemore) 

him,  and  she  says  yes.  They  then  sing  a  delightful 
duet  in  which  Lucy  tells  Ben  never  to  forget  her 
telephone  number,  and  he  promises  to  call  her 
every  day.  Their  voices  blended  well. 

The  sole  purpose  of  The  Telephone  is  to  enter- 
tain. Anastasio  and  Duke  obviously  had  fun  per- 
forming. Patricia  Reuben  '84  looked  like  the 
piano  was  tickling  her  fingers.  Their  enjoyment 
contributed  largely  to  the  the  success  of  the  show. 
Everyone  left  Brooks-Rogers  smiling. 


In  Other  Ivory  Towrers 


OHIO  STATE 

An  OSU  student  caught  steam 
tunneling  on  campus  was 
ordered  by  a  local  j  udge  to  serve 
his  time  by  guarding  the  man- 
hole he  used.  According  to  the 
Boston  Globe,  Eric  Kruse  must 
guard  the  manhole  for  four 
hours  a  day  for  two  weeks.  If  he 
serves  his  time,  he  will  only  be 
on  probation  for  six  months.  If 
he  doesn't,  he  could  be  required 
to  serve  30  days  in  the 
workhouse. 

Franklin  County  Municipal 
Judge  H.  Alfred  Glascor  said  in 
the  Globe,  "I  told  him  I'd  treat 
him  like  they  do  in  the  Army.  If 
you're  guarding  a  prisoner  in 
the  Army  and  he  escapes,  you 
have  to  do  his  time." 
R.P.I. 

In  a  fundraising  campaign, 
students  at  R.P.I,  voted  for  the 


name  of  their  new  computer  by 
donating  a  dollar  for  each  vote 
they  cast  to  Pahl  House,  a  drug 
rehabilitation  center  in  Albany. 
"Sybil"  won  first  place  with 
260  dollar  votes,  followed 
closely  by  "Dave"  at  170, 
"Opus"  at  115,  and  "Zaphod"  at 
106.  Over  $750  was  raised  for 
charity  in  the  effort. 

OBERLIN 

Students  at  Ot)erlin  staged  a 
"die-in"  to  protest  campus 
recruiting  by  the  Marines. 
According  to  the  Middlebury 
Campus,  students  were 
sprawled  on  the  floor  of  Peters 
Hall  with  white  sheets  shroud- 
ing their  bodies.  The  die-in  was 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Coali- 
tion Against  Military  Recruit- 
ment, with  the  main  purpose  of 
protesting  U.S.  military  activ- 
ity abroad. 
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First  Lieutenant  Brian  D. 
Lake  remarked  that  the  visit  to 
Oberlin  had  been  the  "best 
placement  visit  anywhere  in 
three  years,"  the  Campus  said. 

vit:sleyan 

Trustees  at  Wesleyan  decided 
unanimously  to  divest  from 
.Newmont  Mining,  a  South  Afri- 
can corporation  in  their  last 
meeting  on  campus.  The  divest- 
ment, which  will  involve  more 
than  $500,000  according  to  the 
Wesleyan  Argus,  came  after  a 
three  year  investigation.  In  the 
same  meeting,  however,  the 
Trustees  rejected  a  policy  of 
total  divestment. 

Williams  divested  $700,000 
worth  of  Newmont  stock  in  1981 
after  Newmont  refused  to 
answer  questions  regarding  its 
policy  toward  apartheid. 

This  is  the  second  such  action 
taken  by  the  Wesleyan  Trus- 
tees, bringing  the  total  amount 
divested  to  over  $850,000. 


Tarelkin  in  A.M.T.; 
humor  and  criticism 

by  ."Vlartin  Hildebrand 

Williamstheatre's  production  of  Aleksandr  Sukhovo-Kobylin's 
ihv  Dvnth  itj  Tnrvlkin  presented  a  comedy  of  disguLses,  a  bitter 
attack  on  the  Russian  justice  system,  and  humor  strong  enough  to 
draw  considerable  laughter  from  the  audience. 

Russian  Professor  Nicholas  Fersen  translated  and  adapted  this 
play  from  its  original  1869  version  and  directed  the  production. 

The  plot  centers  on  Tarelkin,  played  by  5>eth  Amgott  '86;  General 
Barrabas,  played  by  Jonathan  Moscone  '86;  and  some  papers  that 
Tarelkin  stole  from  Barrabas. 

Deception  involving  names  brought  considerable  humor  and  was 
a  major  part  of  the  plot.  Cyrus  Kopp,  a  neighbor  of  Tarelkin,  had 
recently  died.  At  the  start  of  the  play,  Tarelkin,  having  cau.sed 
Kopp's  corpse  to  appear  to  be  his  own,  assumes  Kopp's  alias  so  that 
he  can  avoid  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  Unable  to  find  the  criti- 
cal papers  the  supposedly  deceased  Tarelkin  stole,  Barrabas  him- 
self takes  on  a  disguise  in  an  attempt  to  recover  them. 

The  play  harshly  criticizes  the  Russian  justice  system.  With  the 
disguised  Barrabas  present,  Dokh,  an  officer  played  by  Cameron 
Smith  '86,  arrests  Tarelkin,  whose  identity  is  unknown,  with  little 
risk.  Led  by  the  statement  by  Barrabas  that  the  arrested  person 
"subsists  on  human  blood,"  Dokh  excitedly  claims  that  he  made 
the  arrest  at  great  risk  to  his  life,  that  he  will  get  a  great  award  and 
riches,  and  that  his  prisoner  is  a  vampire.  The  belief  that  a  vampire 
is  around  allows  Dokh  and  his  supervisor,  Okh.  played  by  .Ana 
Deboo  '85.  to  have  broad  investigative  powers  which  include  arrest- 
ing anyone  they  desire.  •    •■       ^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  imprisoned  Tarelkin  is  left  tied  to  a  chair 
and  is  denied  water  for  two  days.  Greatly  weakened  by  this  torture, 
Tarelkin  surrenders  the  critical  missing  papers  near  the  end  of  the 
play. 

Despite  the  somewhat  heavy  plot,  humor  carried  the  play.  When 
Dokh  interrogates  Joseph  Janitor,  played  by  Averil  Clarke  '87, 
Dokh  demands  that  Joseph  come  closer;  so  Joseph  climbs  on  top  of 
Dokh.  When  preparing  for  the  burial  of  what  was  presumed  to  be 
Tarelkin,  General  Barrabas  orders  the  five  benefactors  to  grab 
each  other  by  the  neck  and  each  produce  three  ducats  from  the 
person  grabbed  to  pay  for  the  burial,  to  supposedly  show  communal 
support.  Later  in  the  play,  the  clerk,  played  by  Kate  Prendergast 
'85,  slowly  exits  after  the  interrogation  of  witnesses. 

The  performances  of  Dan  .Morris  '84,  who  played  Chibis  and 
Joseph  Industrialist;  Dominic  Ferro  '85,  who  played  Omega  and 
Joseph  Merchant;  Katya  Hokanson  '84,  who  played  Amalia  and 
.ShataJa;  and  Dan  Peris  '86,  who  played  a  civil  servant  and 
Kachala;  added  to  the  humor  and  the  presentation  of  injustice. 


Students  interested  in 
the  paid  position  of  Record 
Business  IVIanager  should 
contact  John  Clayton,  SU 
2699,  X6165;  or  Brian 
Angle,  SU  1045,  x2731. 
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CUL  examines  housing  for  freshmen, 
role  of  JAs  and  Faculty  Associates 


by  Sarah  Abernathy 

The  Committee  on  Under 
graduate  Life  reviewed  the 
procedure  for  deciding  fresh- 
man housing  last  Tuesday  in  an 
effort  to  improve  it  and  make  it 
more  like  upperclass  housing 
processes. 

"It  bothered  me  that  in  some 
cases  we  honored  requests  for 
specific  dorms  (for  freshmen), 
which  we  don't  do  in  upperclass 
housing  assignments,"  said 
CUL  chairman  David  Colby. 

Last  summer  acting  Director 
of  Admissions  Tom  Parker  and 
Colby,  who  is  Dean  of  Fresh- 
men, spent  three  weeks  arrang- 
ing freshman  rooming  assign- 
ments by  hand.  They  used  the 
room  application  form  as  a 
starting  point  and  then  tried  to 
match  roommates  so  they 
would  be  compatible.  Colby 
explained. 

Dorm  reputations  go  on 

Some  CUL  members  thought 
that  honoring  the  requests 
made  by  many  freshmen  for 
sjjecif  ic  dorms  would  make  spe- 
cific dorm  reputations  continue 
over  the  years. 

"If  you  're  going  to  give  people 
a  choice,  you're  going  to  be  per- 


p>etuating  the  stigma  attached 
to  certain  dorms,"  said  Bill 
Foraker  '85. 

"We  thought  about  computer- 
izing this  process  because  it 
would  give  us  a  lot  more  flexibil- 
ity in  matching  people,"  Colby 
said.  Using  a  computer  to  give 
random  selection  for  dorms 
would  making  sorting  people 
and  matching  roommates  eas- 
ier, he  added. 

JA  role  and  selection 

The  CUL  also  discussed  the 
role  of  a  JA  and  possible 
improvements  in  the  JA  selec- 
tion process.  The  Committee 
generally  endorsed  the  idea  of 
role-playing  before  the  selec- 
tion committee  to  show  how  the 
JAs  would  act  in  a  tough  situa- 
tion with  freshmen. 

"Right  now  a  lot  of  the  deci- 
sion process  comes  down  to  the 
JA  selection  committee  sitting 
down  and  talking;  your  chances 
(of  getting  chosen)  are  much 
better  if  your  JA  or  a  friend  is 
there  than  if  you  don't  know 
anybody  in  the  group,"  said 
Christine  Harrington  '84. 

Colby  said  he  has  been  discou- 
raging JAs  from  emphasizing 
alcohol    consumption    to    the 


freshmen,  and  he  would  like  to 
see  less  importance  placed  on 
alcohol  in  general. 

"Most  of  the  damage  on  cam- 
pus takes  place  because  of  alco- 
hol," Colby  stated. 

Prize  for  non-alcoholic  event 

"I  have  a  pot  of  money.  I 
would  like  to  give  a  prize  to  the 
house  that  gives  the  most  crea- 
tive non-alcohlic  event  in  the 
second  half  of  the  semester— I 
would  pay  for  the  event,"  he 
said. 

The  CUL  also  began  a  review 
of  the  role  of  faculty-house  asso- 
ciates. Associates  are  given 
money  to  entertain  house 
members  and  are  supposed  to 
provide  a  link  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  residential 
aspects  of  college  life,  Colby 
said. 

In  recent  years  faculty  have 
become  less  involved  with  the 
houses,  and  both  students  and 
faculty  seem  to  be  waiting  for 
the  other  to  define  the  asso- 
ciate's role,  Colby  observed. 

A  Spring  Day  with  games, 
departmental  lunch  tables  and 
class  dinners  at  the  Log  were 
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U.S.  NAVY  MEDICINE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Are  you  currently  in  medical  school  and  seeking  an 
avenue  to  continue  your  education  without  financial 
burden,  a  Medical  future  that  affords  a  practice  with- 
out administrative  and  financial  worries?  If  so,  the 
Navy  has  an  outstanding  opp^ortunity  for  you  in  the 
Medical  School  Scholarship  Program. 

BENEFITS 

•  Full  tuition  and  educational  fees 

•  $479.00  per  month  stipend 

•  Commission  as  a  United  States  Naval  Officer 

•  Internship  and  Residency  training  available  upon 
graduation 

OBLIGATION 

•  Three  years  active  duty  service  as  a  Navy  Medical 
Officer  after  graduation. 

•  45  days  of  required  annual  active  duty  that  can 
be  spent  in  Navy  clerkships  (required,  elective, 
clinical  or  research)  or  at  Officer  Indoctrination 
School. 

BASIC  QUALinCATIONS 

•  U.S.  Citizen  •  Excellent  professional  references 

•  Enrolled  in  AM  A  approved  medical  school 

For  further  information,  write  or  call: 

LT.  John  Romac 
Medical  Officer  Program 
Leo  W.  O'Brien  Federal  Bldg 
Albany,  NY  12207 
(518)472-4424 


Pass/ Fail 
option — 


The  Committee  on  Undergrad- 
uate Life,  with  the  help  of  chair- 
man Dean  David  Colby, 
reexamined  freshman  housing, 
JAs  and  house  Faculty 
Associates.  (Khakee) 

suggested  as  possible  ways  to 
foster  more  student-faculty 
interaction. 

"Faculty  have  more  to  offer 
than  what  they  give  in  the  class- 
room. The  College  Council  has 
made  an  effort  to  promote  more 
interaction;  it  would  be  nice  if 
the  faculty  reciprocated,"  said 
Sara  Gross  '85. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Some  questions  remain  at)out 
the  proposals,  however.  "We 
have  to  think  through  the  conse- 
quences," noted  CEP  chriman 
Andrew  Crider.  He  added  that 
students  might  use  the  plan 
simply  to  make  their  course- 
load  easier  rather  than  to 
explore  new  and  more  challeng- 
ing courses  as  the  committee 
hopes,  in  which  case  the  propos- 
als would  not  be  beneficial. 

Crider  said  he  believed  that 
many  CEP  members  question 
this  point.  "My  perception  is 
that  there  is  not  a  lot  of  support 
at  the  present  time  within  the 
CEP  for  this  proposal,"  he 
added. 

O'Connor  disagreed  with 
Crider's  objection,  noting  that 
"it  comes  down  to  your  assump- 
tions about  student  behavior 
here  at  Williams." 

O'Connor  added  that  if  the 
CEP  approves  the  proposals 
and  the  faculty  also  endorses 
them,  the  changes  could  be  in 
effect  by  next  fall.  That  is  still  in 
the  future,  however,  and  "there 
is  a  long  road  ahead  of  us,"  he 
noted. 
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St.  Patrick's  Day 
Specials 

Men.  -  Sat. 

Mickey's  Malt  Liquor 

$2.49/6-pack 

Guiness  &  Harp  Ale 

$3.99/6-pack 

Gin  &  Vodka 

starting  at  $8.85/V2  gallon 

10%  off  on  any  case— 
6  to  a  case 

$1  off  any  case  of  beer 
with  college  I.D. 

Free  Delivery  on    '^ y^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ green 

beer,  just  call  by  Thurs. 

Campus  458-3704 


Check  Our  Many  In-Store 
Specials 

280  Cole  Avenue 


Learn  German 
This  Summer 


June  23- 
August  3,  1984 

Tfte  German  Summer  School  of  the  Mlantic 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  \sland 


German  will  be  the  sole  language  ol  communication  and  Ger- 
man life  and  culture  the  heart  of  this  accredited  intensive 
language  program  available  at  all  levels 

Live  and  socialize  in  comfortable  surroundings  .minutes  away 
from  Rhode  Island  s  beaches  and  scenic  Newport 

Earn  H  undergraduate  or  graduate  credits 

Busjxiess  people  from  mternational  firms  and  those  who 
simply  want  to  learn  or  improve  their  German,  may  take  advan- 
tage of  this  course  In  order  to  accommodate  professionals 
with  limited  time  it  is  possible  to  enroll  in  the  program  for 
either  three  or  six  weeks 


<m^ 


For  details    Or   Otto  Dornbcrg, 
Oepdtiment  of  Languages 
University  of  Rhode  Island 
Kingston    Rl  02881   (4011  792  5911 


3  fencers 
qualify  for 
national 
tourney 


by  Stephen  Theodore 

The  Williams  Fencing  Team 
began  its  career  with  a  mixed 
performance  on  Saturday.  The 
team  was  created  more  or  less 
on  the  spot  by  members  of  the 
Williams  Fencing  Club.  The 
fledgling  team  of  six  men  and 
three  women  faced  the  seven- 
man,  two-women  squad  from 
SUNY,  New  Paltz. 

In  the  women's  foil  division, 
Williams  lost  6-3  to  an  uncon- 
ventional New  Paltz  team. 
Because  of  personnel  difficul- 
ties, one  of  New  Paltz's  men 
competed  with  their  two  female 
fencers.  Donna  Carpenter  '85 
led  the  Williams  women  with 
two  wins  and  one  loss  for  the 
day.  Freshmen  Sheila  Dacey 
and  Tina  Cervone,  both 
beginners,  fenced  very  well  in 
support. 

In  the  men's  "A"  foil,  fresh- 
man Tae  Cho  led  the  team  to  a 
6-3  victory,  going  undefeated  in 
three  bouts.  Fencing  Club  Pres- 
ident Gordon  Leeds  '86  and 
David  Cervone  '84  also  fenced 
well.  Both  teams  were  surpised 
by  Williams'  strong  perfor- 
mance in  their  first  competition 
as  a  team. 

Closing  out  the  day,  the  mens' 
"B"  foil  competition  resulted  in 
a  6-3  loss  for  Williams.  Steve 
Theodore  '87  went  2-1,  with 
sophomores  Bryan  Lovely  and 
Mike  Best  close  behind.  The 
won-lost  record  is  deceptive, 
with  almost  all  of  the  bouts 
being  decided  by  one  or  two 
touches. 


Skiing- 


Continued  from  Page  8 

Williams  only  had  two  nordic 
skiers  at  this  year's  Nationals. 
O'Connor  for  the  men  and  Sarah 
Bates  '85  for  the  women.  Bates 
was  30th  in  the  7km,  giving  Wil- 
liams 13th  in  the  event.  O'Con- 
nor's 10th  gave  Williams  an 
eleventh  in  the  14km.  CU  was 
second  in  the  men's  event  and 
UVM  placed  third.  For  the 
women.  New  Mexico  and  Ver- 
mont tied  for  first  in  the  race. 

Despite  their  poor  perfor- 
mance, men's  Alpine  Coach  Ed 
Grees  had  only  praise  for  his 
team,  stressing  that  this  was 
just  one  race  and  that  the  over- 
all season  performance  was 
more  indicative  of  the  team's 
quality.  Said  Grees,  "I  am 
pleased  with  the  season  on  the 
whole;  with  just  one  meet  either 
anything's  going  to  go  right  or 
It's  not."     


Women's  Alpine  Coach  Leslie 
Orton  was  also  proud  of  the 
team  despite  the  less-than- 
average  performance.  She 
noted  that  none  of  the  teams  in 
the  East  fared  very  well  and 
that  it  just  "wasn't  a  good 
week."      . .  .   ■  .1    ;.  . 

Fisher  commented  later  "It's 
disappointing,  but  that's  the 
way  it  goes.  Sometimes  things 
just  don't  go  right;  all  our  prob 
lems  were  wrapped  into  one 
week." 


Runners  go  for  24  hours 
raise  money  for  charity 


by  Chris  Stearns 

Over  3(K)  runners  participated 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the  13th 
annual  24-hour  relay  and  raised 
approximately  3,000  dollars  for 
various  charities  in  William- 
stown,  including  the  Dennis 
Butler  Rehabilitation  fund. 
Taking  top  honors  by  running 
the  longest  distance  this  year 
was  the  Williams  Roadrunners 
Clubs  who  ran  away  with  the 
victory  by  completing  260  miles. 
Other  teams  who  finished  were 
Williams-Dodd-Mission  with 
225,  Christian  Fellowship- 
Rowhouse  and  Striders  of  the 
Purple  Valley  each  with  210, 
and  Retreads  with  209  miles.  In 
the  24  hour  span  each  Road- 
runner  averaged  about  28  miles 
at5: 30  per  mile. 

The  race  began  at  10:00  am. 
Saturday     with    food    being 


brought  In  every  few  hours.  The 
teams  reported  their  mileage  at 
six  hour  intervals  all  Sunday. 
The  day  seemed  to  pass  quickly 
but  as  the  race  moved  into  the 
night,  the  miles  began  to  take 
their  toll.  Teams  soon  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  members  and 
some  such  as  Dodd-Mission  and 
Williams  Hall  combined  to  con- 
serve energy. 

By  morning,  however,  the 
teams  were  tired  but  excite- 
ment was  once  again  high  as  the 
finish  approached.  At  the  end  of 
the  race  over  1800  miles  had 
been  run  for  a  good  cause.  Soon 
the  fieldhouse  was  cleared  as 
the  runners  went  back  to  their 
dorms  to  sleep  until  next  year 
when  the  24-hour  once  again 
gets  away. 


Fencing  Club  President  Gordon  Leeds    86  parries  before  the 
match  with  SUNY.  (Finnemore) 


Three  qualify  for  nationals 

Last  weekend,  Cho,  Leeds, 
and  Theodore  fenced  in  the  Sec- 
tional and  National  qualifying 
tourney  at  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 
Leeds  took  second  place  and 
Cho  third,  the  difference  in  their 
records  being  only  two  touches 
throughout  the  day's  bouts. 
Both  also  qualified  for  the 
National  championships  this 
June  in  Chicago  and  the  North 


Atlantic  sectionals  this  May. 
Donna  Carpenter  fenced  in  the 
equivalent  women's  tourney 
and  took  second,  also  qualifying 
for  both  sectionals  and 
nationals.  '" 

The  fencers'  next  meet  is  the 
Woodstock  invitational  on 
March  31  at  Woodstock,  N.Y. 
The  Fencing  club  also  sponsors 
beginning  and  intermediate 
fencing  classes  through  the 
P.E.  department. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Bill,  Don  and  Kevin:  giveMar- 
jorle  her  dress  back.  It's  not 
even  your  color  :    •     .    j 

The  Road  to  hell  is  paved  with 
unbought  stuffed  dogs. 

—Ernest  Hemingway 

"Insanity  is  the  spice  of  life." 
—To  my  favorite  condiment 

Dante:    if   only   your    mother 
were  here. 
-Oedipus 


Cheer  up!  Spring  break's  only 
three  days  away! 

—Optimist's  Coalition 

It's  10  below  outside  and  we 
have  four  exams  and  two  pap- 
ers before  break.     '•• 

—Pessimists  Coaltion 

Huh? 

—Coalition  for  apathy 
You  thought  we  were  joking, 
but  we  really  are  cool' 

—  The  Committee  for 

Self-Aggrandizing 

Notices 


Why  not  pick  up  a  couple  of 

books  for  the  long  ride  home? 

Have  a  good  Spring  Break. 


enzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  01267 


ocean  pacific 

READY  FOR  SPRING  BREAK? 
SO  ARE  WE  WITH 


,<■.'* 
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"O.P." 


Budweiser 

KINO  OF  BKKRS 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEEK 


77ii.s  u'vok\s  recipient  is  Jikih  lUtri^nii  '87 
who  wan  hvr  first  event  at  the  ictHnen's 
Swiminin^  \ationals  ns  she  broke  meet- 
record  jor  200  Imckstntke.  Joan,  this  Hiui's 
for  you!  i*^'! 


NEW  SPRING  LINE  HAS  JUST  ARRIVED 
WITH  ASSORTED  STYLES  AND  COLORS  . . . 

•  MEN'S  &  LADIES  BATHING  SUITS 
•  MEN'S  &  LADIES  SHORTS 

•  T-SHIRTS 

•  HOODED  SHIRTS 

•  SWEATSHIRTS 

•  VESTS 

•  JACKETS 

NEW  O.P.  SUNGLASSES  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 

>/fp  ^pcfU,  inc. 

458-3605 


{IuaRJs^cjouI 


15  Spring  Street,  Willlamstown 
Mon-Sat.  9-5:30  pm 
Mastercaro'  Thurs.  9-8:30  pm 


VISA 


THE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE-MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  SCOREBOARD 


Swimming  Women's  Nationals 

Kenyon  307y2,  Hamline  83y2 
;.     Pomona  260,  Williams  232 
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Fans'  Notebook 


Basketball  season  in  review 
by  two  guys  who  saw  it  all 


by  Lee  Farbman 
and  Dave  Heinlein 

As  a  public  service  for  those 
who  couldn't  make  it  to  all  the 
games,  The  Record  presents  the 
highlights    from    this   year's 
men's  basketball  season. 
December 
Considered    preseason    (at 
least  by  me) .  Two  home  games, 
but  I  don't  remember  against 
whom.  Coach  Sheehy  still  figur- 
ing out  who  should  play  where. 
We  win  the  Berkshire  Classic. 
At  Union 
Louis    (Jeff    Goodell    '84) 
missed  the  back  end  of  a  1-andl 
because  his  brother  was  taking 
pictures.  He  always  did  have 
the  greatest  free  throw  style, 
though:  several  dribbles,  stop. 
One  bounce,  one  step  forward, 
shoot.    I    get    introduced    to 
McNuggets— soon  to  become  a 
staple  of  road  trips. 
At  Skidmore 
Postponed  due  to  blizzard. 

Springfield 
1984    home    debut.    Woulda. 
coulda,   shoulda.   Didn't  quite 
have  enough  to  beat  them. 
Trinity 
Rerun  of  Springfield  game. 
Trinity  was  ranked  highly  in 
New  England.  Still,  we  had  a 
lead.   Learning  to  work  as  a 
team.  Still,  we  lost. 

At  Dartmoutli 
What  a  drive.  Luckily  the  JV 
took  the  Big  Green  to  overtime 
(phenomenal I )    so    we   didn't 


miss  too  much  of  the  Varsity 
game.  Dartmouth  is  big  inside. 
Williams  played  an  aggressive 
press.  I  left  my  camera  in  the 
car.   We  spun  out  on  Route  2 
coming  home.  Dartmouth  won. 
At  Connecticut  College 
Didn't  go.  Would  have  had  to 
wake  up  too  early.  Anyhow,  we 
lost.  The  team  seems  to  have 
trouble  maintaining  leads.  Four 
straight  losses.  Everyone  at  the 
Christian  Fellowship  is  trying  to 
pull  strings  to  help  out  Harry. 
At  Middlebury 
Three  Williams  fans  against 
the  world.  The  Ephs  lead  the 
whole  way.  We  ran  a  successful 
stall,   so  their  crowd  chanted 
"Boring."  We  responded.  "Win- 
ning." They  had  cheerleaders.  I 
left  my  camera  in  the  car  again. 
At  Colby 
Didn't  go.  Colby  is  in  Maine. 
We  lost. 

At  Bates 
Didn't  go.  Bates  is  in  Maine. 
Fans  there  are  so  obno.xious.  the 
BATES  coach  asked  them  to 
leave  the  night  before.  We  won. 
Brandeis 
Whose   funeral?    The    home 
crowd  was  so  unresponsive,  it 
prompted    the    now    famous 
"Sixth    Man"    letter    to    The 
Record.  We  won  in  spite  of  Cel- 
lucci's  six  million  points  for  the 
Judges. 

\i  Wesleyan 
Luckily,  we  had  the  Volley- 
ball team  for  protection.  Whe- 

BASKETBALL  FINAL  STATISTICS 


never  we  yelled,  the  Wes  crowd 
responded  with  the  highly  origi- 
nal "Shut  up!"  Wesleyan  has 
the  best  P. A.  announcer  of  any 
team  we  played.  The  Ephs  beat 
a  very  solid  Cardinal  squad.  1-0 
in  the  Little  Three. 
At  W.P.I. 

Orville  Bailey  went  over  1000 
points.  Then  he  went  over  1002 
points.  Alums  gave  us  beer  after 
the  game  and  called  our  coach 
Harry  Sheehan.  We  lost  in  spite 
of  a  good  Eph  alum  turnout.  I 
left  my  camera  in  my  room. 
Karen,  their  cheerleader  fell, 
but  we  cheered  for  her. 
Amherst 

The  big  one.  Good  response  to 
the  Sixth  Man  letter.  A  new 
tradition-streamers  from  the 
balcony  on  the  first  Williams 
field  goal!  They  look  great!  I 
(Does  anyone  have  a  photo- 
graph of  it?)  The  game  wasn't 
as  close  as  the  score  indicated. 
It  was  "do  or  die"  for  Amherst, 
and  they  died.  Club  Stupid  born. 
2-0  in  the  Little  Three. 
R.P.I. 

We  came  to  cheer,  but....  This 
loss  may  have  cost  Williams  a 
spot  in  the  ECAC  playoffs.  0-2 
against  the  Polytechnical 
teams.  Where's  the  justice? 
Wesleyan 

More  streamers.  JV  team 
avenges  a  road  loss.  We  clinch 
at  least  a  tie  for  the  Little  Three 
title,  as  we  are  still  undefeated 
in  league  play. 


Player 

Games 

FT''^ 

RB  Av. 

Asst.  Av. 

PPG  Av 

Pidoriano  '84 

23 

.73 

5.7 

3.3 

21.9 

Walsh  '86 

22 

.81 

3.3 

3.9 

18.2 

Krupski  '84 

23 

.57 

6.7 

0.8 

9.5 

Meadows  '86 

23 

.71 

6.6 

1.1 

8.3 

McNlcholas  '84 

23 

.64 

3.0 

1.3 

6.3 

Johnson  '87 

19 

•«Kf 

4.0 

0.3 

5.7 

Ephs  4th  in  Nationals, 
lost  title  to  Kenyon 

by  Chris  Clarey 

The  women's  swimming  team  saw  their  two  year  reign  as 
national  champions  come  to  a  close  Saturday  as  they  finished 
fourth  with  232  points,  behind  Kenyon  College  of  Ohio  (3074 ) .  Min- 
nesota's Hamline  (2834),  and  Pomona  of  California  (260)  at  the 
Nationals  held  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta. 

"I'm  really  proud  of  the  whole  team,"  said  coach  Carl  Samuel- 
son.  "It's  not  that  we  swam  poorly.  We  improved  on  all  our  .New 
England  times  and  really  swam  with  intensity,  but  the  competition 
was  very  Impressive  and  remarkably  deep  compared  to  last 
season.  " 

The  Ephs,  who  were  in  fourth  place  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
competition's  three  days,  totalled  96  points  on  Thursday  (just  19 
behind  first  place  Hamline)  as  freshman  Joan  Horgan  and  the  200 
medley  relay  team  each  turned  in  first-place,  meet-record  break- 
ing performances.  Horgan.  in  her  first  national  event,  swam  a 
2: 11.27  in  the  200  backstroke  to  break  the  old  mark  of  2: 12.44  set  last 
year  by  Monique  Fisher  of  Smith.  The  relay  team  composed  of 
co-captain  Celia  Ciepiela  '84,  Kathy  Kirmayer  '86,  Kim  Eckrich  '85, 
and  Horgan  narrowly  clipped  Williams'  own  1983  record  of  1: 51.67 
with  a  1:56.66  clocking. 

In  the  days  other  action,  Eckrich  took  fourth  in  the  200  Individual 
Medley  (2:13.70>,  and  Kirmayer  turned  in  a  fifth  place  in  the  50 
freestyle  ( 24.72 ) .  The  800  free  relay  team  finished  fifth  in  8: 02.21.  as 
first  place  Pomona  swam  a  7:  50.41  to  break  Williams'  1983  record 
by  just  over  four  seconds. 

Gap  widens 

On  Friday  the  gap  widened  slightly  (Williams'  total  of  182  points 
was  40  points  behind  Hamline  at  the  end  of  the  day)  despite  the 
Ephs  winning  three  of  six  events.  Horgan  won  for  the  second  time, 
claiming  the  100  backstroke  in  60:38.  Eckrich  swam  a  1:06.92  to 
take  the  100  breaststroke  and  the  400  medley  team  (Eckrich,  Hor- 
gan, Kirmayer.  and  Ciepiela  i  came  out  on  top  with  a  time  of  4: 03.37. 

Kenyon  broke  away  from  the  pack  on  the  final  day,  outpointing 
rival  Hmaline  116  to  61  over  the  six  events.  Eckrich  was  the  only 
Eph  victor  that  day.  winning  the  200  breaststroke  in  2:26.44.  This 
was  the  third  straight  year  that  she  has  swept  both  breaststroke 
events  at  the  .Nationals.  The  400  freestyle  relay  finished  third. 
Jonna  Kurucz  '85  took  tenth  in  the  1650freestlye,  and  Kirmayer  won 
the  100  freestyle  consolation  to  close  out  Williams'  scoring. 


In  action  at  the  Williams-Amherst 
Dave  Krupski  '84  goes  up  for  two 
gazes  on. 

Clark 

Wham!  Big  upset  for  us.  Awe- 
some game.  Clark  is  in  the 
NCAA  tournament.  Mike  Mea- 
dows '86  slams  one.  Artie  Pido- 
riano '84  breaks  Sheehy's 
scoring  record  on  a  shot  that 
brings  rain.  Clark  lost,  but  how 
good  is  Dan  Trant? 

At  Skidmore 

We  have  three  witnesses  that 
will  swear  that  Dave  Krupski 
'84  got  off  the  ground  on  a 
jumper.  Coach  Cha'mbliss  got 
lost  on  the  way,  again.  Skid- 
more has  a  play  they  call  "run- 
ning game."  We  suggest  they 
try  "scoring  game."  (It  worked 
for  US).  Skidmore  was  wishing 
for  another  blizzard. 
Tufts 

Krupski  hits  a  Kareem  sky 
hook.  All  the  seniors  see  playing 
time  (all-important  P.T. )  in 
their  final  home  game.  After  the 
game  we  hear  that  Wesleyan 
creamed  Amherst.  We're  out- 


basketball  game,  the  sky-walker 
as  fans'  favorite  Bobby  (no.  12) 

(Khakee) 

right    Little    Three    champs. 
There's  the  justice. 

At  New  England  College 

No  way  were  we  driving 
through  that  ice  storm.  We  lis- 
tened on  the  radio.  Back  to  the 
bad  old  dayS"We  blow  a  13  point 
first  half  lead.  It's  clear  the 
team  missed  us.  The  JV  hit  tri- 
ple figures,  though. 
At  Amherst 

We  run  a  basketball  there.  (I 
have  the  clipping  to  prove  it.) 
The  JV  has  a  5  on  4  power  play 
for  the  final  minute,  i  Two  of  the 
eight  Amherst  players  fouled 
out.  and  two  were  injured. )  The 
streamers  look  better  at  Lasell. 
We  cheer,  "Keep  the  f  rats,  abol- 
ish the  school."  Amherst  asks, 
"Where's  the  Eph?"  Coach 
Sheehy's  record  goes  to  20-0  in 
Little  Three  competition  as  a 
player  and  coach.  I  remem- 
bered my  camera. 

Thanks  guys,  for  an  enjoyable 
two  months. 


Skiers  place  1 1  th  in  Nationals 

O'Connor  takes  tenth 
in  Nordic  competition 


by  Greg  Leeds 

Colman  O'Connor  '85,  the  sole 
representative  of  Williams' 
men's  cross  country  ski  team, 
placed  tenth  in  the  14km  race  at 
the  NCAA  Nationals  at  Attitash, 
New  Hampshire  to  earn  All— 
American  honors.  Unfortu- 
nately his  performance  was  by 
far  Williams'  l)est  among  the  six 
events  entered.  The  only  two 
events  Williams  failed  to  qual- 
ify enough  skiers  in  were  the 
two  nordic  relays. 

University  of  Utah  defended 
its  National  crown,  edging  out 
University  of  Vermont  for  the 
1984  title.  Utah  won  all  four 
alpine  events  and  t)oth  men's 
nordic  events.  University  of 
New  Mexico  and  UVM  were  the 
only  other  schools  to  win 
events;  UNM  won  the  women's 
relay  and  tied  Vermont  for  first 
in  the  women's  7km. 

Utah  had  a  total  of  750  points 
in  the  eight  events.  UVM  placed 
second  with  6W  points,  and 
UNM  had  third  with  580.  Next 
were  University  of  Colorado 
with  556,  University  of  Wyom- 
ing with  516,  and  Dartmouth 
with  491.  Then  came  the  Univer- 


sity of  .New  Hampshire,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Middlebury, 
Montana  State  at  9th  (294 
points),  and  then  St.  Lawrence 
was  tenth  with  224.  Williams 
came  in  eleventh  with  157 
points. 

Shaky  start  in  GS 

The  week  started  off  on  shaky 
ground  with  the  giant  slalom 
race.  Williams'  besx  finisher  for 
the  men  was  Helge  Weiner  '87  at 
26th,  who  was  followed  by  Chris 
Eagon  '84  with  29th.  Co-captain 
Crawford  Lyons  '84  had  a  disap- 
pointing 31st,  and  John  Pier  '85 
was  37th.  Williams  was  ninth  in 
the  event.  Utah  won.  as  they  did 
all  the  alpine  events;  Wyoming 
was  second,  Dartmouth  was 
3rd.  and  UVM  was  4th. 

In  the  the  women's  GS,  Willi- 
ams fared  no  better,  placing 
9th.  Donna  .MacDonald  '87  was 
the  best  Eph  finisher  at  17th,  fol- 
lowed by  teammate  Kate  Knopp 
"85  at  20th.  UVM  took  second  in 
the  event  behind  Utah. 

In  the  men's  slalom,  Williams 
again  ran  into  trouble.  Lyons 


was  ninth  after  the  first  run  and 
had  a  good  second  run  going 
until  he  hooked  a  tip,  spun 
around,  and  went  through  a  gate 
backwards.  He  still  finished  just 
three  seconds  out  of  first  place 
in  the  second  run,  though,  and 
combined  for  18th.  Eagon  was 
25th,  while  Pier  was  31st  and 
Tim  Hill  '86came  in  34th.  All  the 
Ephmen  fell  or  had  similar 
problems  in  the  second  run. 

James  Marceau  of  CU  won 
the  national  slalom  title,  and 
Knut  Aronson  of  Utah  was  2nd. 
Utah's  Harold  Gefle  nabbed 
third  place.  The  Eastern  teams 
fared  well  as  UN.M  was  second 
in  the  event.  Dartmouth  third. 
UVM  fourth,  and  Williams  was 
eighth. 

Head  Coach  Bud  Fisher  noted 
that  Lyons  was  particularly  dis- 
appointed with  his  finish.  "He 
had  a  very  good  first  run  and 
had  a  good  shot  for  a  top-five 
finish  until  he  hooked  a  tip.  "  he 
said. 

.MacDonald  fell  in  the  first  run 
of  the  women's  slalom  but  still 
finished  27th.  giving  Williams 
an  eleventh-place  finish  in  that 
event.  Wyoming  was  second  in 
the  event  behind  Utah,  and 
UVM  was  third. 

Continued  on  Page  / 
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Rowdy  Chandler  arrested  in  New  movable  dormitories 
seedy  Amherst  frat  incident  will  be  wave  of  the  future 


This  man  may  never  drop  ket- 
chup on  his  foot  again  unless 
students  and  aiumni  succeed  in 
raising  enough  money  to  bail 
him  out  of  an  Amherst  jail 
(Would've  been  by  Pynchon, 
but  she  wasn't  there) 

Bail  has  been  posted  at  $159 
for  Williams  President  John  W. 
Chandler,  now  being  held  in 
Hampshire  County  Jail  on 
charges  of  "uncharacteristi- 
cally gross  and  offensive" 
behavior  following  a  weekend 
fraternity  party  at  Amherst 
College. 

Alumni  Director  Cragin 
Lewis  and  members  of  the  Willi- 
ams Development  Office  have 
begun  an  extensive  telephone 
campaign  to  alumni  in  a  hurried 
attempt  to  raise  the  bail  money 
for  Chandler. 


The  Williams  President  was 
arrested  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing when  Amherst  police  caught 
him  in  the  act  of  constructing  a 
six-foot  high  snow  phallus  on  the 
front  lawn  of  Amherst  Presi- 
dent G.  Armour  Craig.  Accord- 
ing to  several  officers,  Chandler 
had  apparently  consumed  large 
quantities  of  beer  and  "incredi- 
bly cheap  whiskey." 

Several  Amherst  students 
reported  seeing  Chandler  ear- 
lier in  the  evening  at  a  number 
of  different  parties.  One  fresh- 
man commented  that  he  had 
seen  the  Williams  President 
wandering  around  a  freshman 
dormitory,  apparently  in 
search  of  another  party. 

"He  looked  pretty  glassy- 
eyed  at  that  point  and  he  just 
kept  muttering  'Where's  the 
beer?  Where's  the  beer?  I  don't 
think  there's  any  back  there.'  I 
told  him  there  wasn't  so  he 
stumbled  outside  and  threw  up 
next  to  a  tree.  I  thought  he 
looked  a  little  old  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  I  just  figured  he  was  a 
trustee  or  something,"  the 
freshman  said. 

Other  students  reported  see- 
ing Chandler  at  a  house  dinner 
at  Epsilon  Upsilon  Omicron  fra- 
ternity. "He  was  wearing  a 
lampshade  and  telling  religious 
jokes  about  St.  Augustine  and 
Reinhold  Niebuhr.  What  a 
weirdo!  "  fraternity  president 
Wendall  "Biff"  Worthington  III 
said.  "We  were  going  to  throw 


Cypiot  ineligible: 
not  a  real  student 

After   careful  investigation,  Administration  officials  also 

the  Record   has  learned  that  plan    no   punishment.    "We're 

recently  elected  College  Council  pretty  powerless,"  Dean  Dan 

President  Andrew  Cypiot  is  not  O'Connor  said.  "What  are  we 

enrolled  at  Williams  College,  going  to  do— throw  him  out  of 

and  is  thus  ineligible  to  serve.  school?" 


"We  were  completely 
fooled,"  said  outgoing  CC  presi- 
dent Tom  Paper  '84.  "He's  been 
coming  to  meetings  and  partici- 
pating for  two  years  now— he 
was  even  on  Fin  Comm— so  we 
assumed  he  was  a  student." 

When  questioned,  Cypiot's 
running  mate  Anza  Mammen 
'86  admitted  that  he  knew  about 
the  error  but  "didn't  want  to 
upset  Andrew  by  mentioning  it 
to  him.  If  nobody  else  noticed,  I 
was  going  to  let  it  slide,"  he 
said. 


Cypiot  said  he  felt  justified  in 
his  action,  and  indicated  that  he 
felt  he  could  do  a  better  job  than 
most  students.  "I'll  be  able  to 
devote  more  time  and  energy  to 
the  Council  this  way.  Working 
with  them  was  so  important  to 
me  that  I  felt  schoolwork  should 
take  a  back  seat." 

When  asked  if  he  ever  planned 
to  enroll  at  Williams,  Cypiot 
said,  "Let's  face  it:  there's  no 
parking,  it's  ugly— it's  a  hole 
down  there! "  He  later  added, 
"but  I  really  like  the  people." 


Elections   committee  chair- 
man Jan  van  Eck '85  said  that  Record    editor    Michael 
"the  election  will  stand.  It  was  Govan,  last  seen  advising  the 
our  fault  for  not  noticing,  so  Pope  at  the  Vatican,  could  not 
we've  got  to  let  him  stay."  be  reached  for  comment. 
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him  out,  but  he  kept  saying 
'Wait,  I  can  get  you  into  a  good 
college  real  easy.*" 

Police  stated  that  after  his 
arrest,  Chandler  explained  why 
he  had  built  the  obscene  snow 
sculpture.  "The  dirty  rat,  he 
welched  on  me,"  Chandler 
apparently  said,  refering  to 
President  Craig.  "I  told  him  I'd 
tell  U.S.  News  his  stupid  little 
college  was  the  best,  if  he'd  give 
me  a  piece  of  the  action.  Then 
when  I  showed  up,  he  told  me  he 
owed  me  nothing.  Hell,  I 
could've  voted  for  Swarthmore. 
Well,  ril  show  him." 

Unless  Williams  officials  suc- 
ceed in  raising  bail,  Chandler 
will  be  held  in  custody  until  his 
court  appearance  next  month. 
Acting  Williams  President  Cris 
Roosenraad  reported  that  the 
fund-raising  drive  is  progress- 
ing slowly.  "We  just  may  not  get 
him  out  in  time,"  he  said.  "Peo- 
ple just  don't  seem  to  be  willing 
to  pay  that  kind  of  money  for  a 
college  president  anymore. 
Looks  like  I'm  in  charge  for  a 
while." 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  had  only  one  com- 
ment on  the  situation.  "We're 
really  pretty  powerless.  What 
are  we  going  to  do,  throw  him 
out  of  school?" 

Record  Editor  Michael  Govan 
'85,  last  seen  dropping  different- 
sized  balls  from  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 


Houses  will  soon  be  based  on 
underground  train  tracks  and 
shuttled  around  like  shells  in  an 
escalating  drama  of  nuclear 
horror,  the  College  announced 
yesterday  as  part  of  a  new  pact 
with  the  Pentagon  to  base  the 
housing  transfer  system  on  a 
"Dense  Pack"  MX  system. 

The  plan  will  not  only  rejuven- 
ate the  Williams  ethos  by  des- 
troying the  differences  among 
housing  groups  but  will  also  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  from 
knocking  out  America's  future 
corporate  elite  in  a  preemptory 
"first-strike"  attack. 

Under  the  new  system  stu- 
dents would  no  longer  scramble 
desperately  in  an  ultimately  ill- 
fated  attempt  to  get  out  of  so- 
called  "undesirable  physical 
plant"  locations  such  as  Pro 
House  and  Mission  Park. 
Instead,  they  would  be  housed 
on  movable,  functional  dormi- 
tory buildings  possessing  the 
capability  to  immediately  sub- 
merge into  the  rocky  terrain 
and  emerge  virtually  anywhere 
else  on  campus. 

The  new  houses  will  be 
shuffled  anytime  and  anywhere 
the  deans  feel  like  it.  One  could 
be  blessed  with  a  walk-in  closet 
and  a  fireplace  one  day  and 
damned  in  a  six-walled  pit  the 
next. 

"Say  you  live  in  Gladden 
House,"  said  Dean  of  Housing 
Mary  Kenyatta.  "It's  late  at 
night,  you're  coming  back  from 


the  Pub  and  you're  hurting.  You 
want  to  go  to  bed.  You  walk  into 
what  you  think  is  your  house.  It 
isn't.  It's  Dodd.  You  go  to  sleep 
in  your  bed.  It  isn't.  You  wake 
up.  You  wonder  where  the  hell 
you  are.  The  person  whose  bed 
you're  in  calls  the  cops.  You 
react. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  vibrant, 
stimulating  exchange  that  our 
residential  housing  system,  its 
very  ethos,  if  you  will,  is  based 
on,"  Kenyatta  said.  "It's 
beautiful." 

Pink  and  green  nightmare 

Houses  will  no  longer  be  stig- 
matized with  harmful  stereo- 
types because  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  hit  virtually  all  the  har- 
dened house  silos  to  wipe  out, 
say,  the  swimmers  or  Snack 
Bar  types,  Kenyatta  said. 

The  test  will  have  the  advan- 
tages of  dispensing  with  the 
much-ballyhooed  but  overrated 
Pomilla  Plan,  which  allowed 
transfers  only  if  one  was  so 
unfairly  shafted  with  a 
Quasimodo-like  prison  cell  that 
one  felt  like  plunging  out  its 
grimy  narrow  window,  while 
avoiding  a  return  to  the  Olde 
System  of  Free  Transfers, 
which  the  administration  felt 
allowed  cliques  of  insolent  prep- 
pies to  band  together  in  f  rat-like 
living  groups  and  thumb  their 
noses  at  established  rules  of 
decency    while     living    in 

Continued  on  Page  3 


Humes  helps  ex-pres  Nixon 
for  Democratic  nomination 


by  Spoof  Scoop 

Ex-President  of  the  United 
States  and  national  Watergate 
disgrace  Richard  Mills  House 
Nixon  outlined  his  newest  presi- 
dential campaign  and  sought 
support  in  his  speech  in  the 
Wreck  Room  of  Armstrong 
House  Thursday  night. 

Although  Nixon  is  Constitu- 
tionally ineligible  for  the  Pre- 
sidency, he  said  if  Sridhar 
Ramaswamy  could  swing  it  ille- 
gally at  Williams,  he  could,  too. 

"Even  if  it's  not  legal,  Gerry 
said  I  can  do  anything  I  want," 
Tricky  Dick  explained,  refer- 
ring to  President  Ford's  pardon 


of  Nixon. 

Although  Massachusetts  was 
the  only  state  Nixon  did  not 
carry  in  the  1972  Presidential 
election,  Dick  said  he  has 
always  considered  Williams  a 
particular  stronghold  of  his, 
particularly  because  of  his  close 
personal  relationship  with  Pro- 
fessor James  MacGregor 
Burns. 

Nixon  said  that  his  reputation 
as  a  man  who  couldn't  win  an 
election  for  dog-catcher  in  Hob- 
oken,  NJ  was  unjustified,  point- 
ing out  that  if  a  broken-down  old 
movie  has-been  can  become 
President,    than    any    baggy- 


pantsed,  alcoholic,  hallucinat- 
ing old  criminal  should  be  a 
shoo-in. 

Hamilton  Humes  '85,  acting 
on-campus  campaign  manager 
for  Nixon's  National  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  Nomination 
Committee  said  he  did  not  per- 
sonally agree  with  Nixon's  polit- 
ics, but  that  some  alumnus 
might  notice  him  doing  it  and 
hire  him. 

"Face  it,  I  know  the  guy's  a 
dangerously  ill  psychotic 
maniac  who  just  wants  to  l)e 
President  so  he  can  go  to  China 
and  get  drunk  with  fancy  booze 
Continued  on  Page  4 


College  officiali  are  confused  by  last  night's  theft  of  Sawyer  Library,  right  down  to  Its  foun- 
dations. The  thieves,  wtio  are  unknown,  left  no  trace  of  their  Herculean  effort  except  a  large 
hole  In  the  ground.  Equally  unknown  It  how  the  thieves  managed  to  carry  off  the  large 
four-ttory  structure  without  attracting  any  notice.  "I  don't  know, "  commented  President 
Chandler.  (Did  Scheibe  take  this  picture?  We  don't  know) 
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We  couldn't  think  of  a  headline... 


G«e,  how  did  that  happen?  Collagt  AdmiMion  Director  Phil 
Smith  aslieds  himself  after  acceptance  letters  for  the  Class  of  1988  were 
sent  to  500  used  car  salesmen.  "I  really  don't  understand  how  it  hap- 
pened," said  Smith.  "I  had  the  acceptance  letters  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  my  desk,  and  my  inquiries  about  buying  a  1977  Pacer  or 
Gremlin  over  hert.... People  have  complained  that  we  don't  have 
enough  diversity  at  Williams,  but  that  should  change  now,"  he  added. 
College  Council  Vice-President  Jan  Van  Eclt  '85  agreed,  noting,  "we'll 
have  to  let  them  all  in.  After  all.  It  was  our  mistalie  for  tending  the  letters 
out."  Dean  Dan  O'Connor  added,  "We're  really  pretty  powerless.  What 
are  we  going  to  do— throw  them  out  of  school?"      (Khakee  s  BMW) 


Mainland  China 

According  to  the  March  issue 
of  Inside  Mainland  China,  'a 
representative  to  the  11th  Com- 
munist Youth  League  Congress 
and  Hupeh  model  worker  u-as 
allowed  to  establish  a  photo 
stand  business.  The  person  set 
up  a  photo  stand  on  the  corner  of 
Mintzu  Road.  Some  depart- 
ments used  the  impact  on  flood 
prevention  as  an  excuse  and 
seized  his  camera  and  took  it 
away,  and  also  issued  a  fine.  In 
the  end  the  area's  responsible 
person  came  forward  and  went 
to  work.  It  was  not  until  the  end 
that  the  camera  was  returned, 
but  the  person  was  still  made  to 
pay  fifty  cents  every  day  for 
storage." 

Thfc  Unlficaaon  Church 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the 
recent  case  convicting  the  Rev. 
Sun  Myung  Moon  of  tax  fraud 
and    conspiracy.    Dr.    Mose 


Durst,  publisher  of  The  Unifica- 
tion News,  called  upon  all 
church  members  to  "please 
pray  for  the  motion  and  please 
especially  pray  for  the  Supreme 
Court  judges."  To  aid 
memljers'  prayers,  the  paper 
listed  the  full  names  of  all  nine 
justices. 

Cuba 

According  to  Gramna.  "the 
official  organ  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Cuba."  the  Cuban  team 
recently  won  the  ten  gold 
medals  at  stake  in  the  5th  Inter- 
national GrecoRoman  Wres- 
tling Tourney  held  in  Las  Tunas 
in  which  athletes  from  seven 
countries  participated.  Jesus 
Tejera.  world  champion  in  the 
57-kg  division,  was  named  the 
athlete  with  the  best  technique 
and  the  74-kg  division  bout 
between  Cuban  Victor  Romero 
and  Lou  Montano  of  the  USA 
proved  to  be  the  best.  In  addi- 


Despite  assurances  that  stu- 
dents are  eager  to  attend  a 
spring  weekend  concert,  none  of 
the  bands  solicited  by  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Board  has 
agreed  to  perform  at  Williams 
this  spring.  Many  top  musical 
performers  were  approached, 
but  none  has  yet  been  scheduled 
to  appear  for  the  weekend  of 
April  20  in  Lansing-Chapman 
Hockey  Rink. 

**We  were  especially  excited 
about  the  possibility  of  Shaun 
Cassidy  coming  here,"  said 
SAB  chairman  Arunas  Gudaitis 
'84.  "Our  agent  had  assured  us 
that  we  could  get  him,  but  he 
unfortunately  broke  a  finger- 
nail and  couldn't  sign  the 
contract." 

Other  groups  planned  for  the 
event  were  The  Clash  and  Mad- 
ness, but  they  too  had  to  back 
out.  Citing  the  "inexplicable 
acts  of  God"  clause  in  their  con- 


In  Other 

Totalitarian 
Regimes 

tlon,  the  School  for  Advanced 
Training  of  Athletes  and  the 
Central  Sports  Club  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Armed  Forces  were 
well  represented  at  the 
tournament. 


Amherst 

The  Amherst  Student 
recently  reported  that  "on  Sat- 
urday. March  3.  the  Asian  Stu- 
dents Association  of  Amherst 
sponsored  the  film,  The  Seven 
Samurai  by  the  well-known  Jap- 
anese director  Akira  Kurosawa. 
The  film  was  followed  by  a 
small,  informal  reception  (in 
celebration  of  the  new  Lunar 
Year  in  the  Orient )  at  the  Porter 
Language  House,  featuring  var- 
ious samples  of  Asian  dishes. 
Even  though  there  were  some 
anticipated  problems,  (such  as 
the  fourth  reel  of  the  film,  which 
projected  onto  the  screen  upside 
down)... the  two  events  were 
successful." 


McKeen's  debacle,  in  detail! 


Continued  from  Page  6 

Even  after  the  naked  Amazon 
women  chased  him  into  a 
lonely,  tiled  dead  end  deep 
within  Lasell  gymnasium. 
McKeen  said  he  thought  he  still 
had  a  chance. 

"They  said  'are  you  the  slime- 
ball  who  clubs  baby  seals  to  help 
pay   your   beer-guzzling  cam- 


paign workers  to  put  up  posters 
of  Richard  Gere  with  your  name 
under  It  to  publicize  your  cur- 
rupt  candidacy  as  some  kind  of 
champion  of  the  masses  among 
the  poor  star\'lng  masses  of 
Hoboken?' 

"And  I  said  'so  what  If  lam*? ' 
and  then  they  started  t)eating 
me  about  the  head  and  neck 


with  large  green  pickles,"  he 
said.  "With  a  yell  of  my  cam- 
paign slogan, 'where's  the  beef," 
I  made  a  run  for  it." 

"I  don't  condone  these  kinds 
of  attacks."  said  Dean  of  Anti- 
Subversion  David  Colby.  "I  like 
pickles  as  well  as  the  next  guy 
but" 

Continued  on  Page  7 


LETTERS 

Rational  Appeal 

To  the  editor: 

I'm  writing  in  response  to  Jef- 
frey* Hale  Brainard's  unneces- 
sarily derogator>-  assault  on 
campus  activists.  Although  I 
would  not  lower  myself  to  his 
mudsllngingly  outrageous  and 
viciously  vitriolic  style,  he  is  a 
sllme-sucklng.  misinformed 
neandrethal  rightist  adminis- 
trative apartheid-loving  pig 
who  would  rather  wallow  in  his 


drool-laden  misconceptions 
about  the  holy  virtue  of  campus 
activism  than  enlighten  himself 
to  our  holy  and  unselfish 
activities. 

To  say  more  would  just  t)e  an 
unnecesary  tribute  to  the 
demented  midget's  hallucina 
tory  ravings.  Unfortunately. 
Brainturd  (sic)  is  Incapable  of 
highly  intellectual,  rational 
debate,  and  must  lower  himself 
to  outlandish  behavior  and 
media  stunts  to  attract  atten- 


tion to  his  cause. 

I  only  hope  that  before  that 
misinformed  misanthrope 
dares  to  utter  another  slew  of 
slanderous  slaverlngs,  he  will 
take  into  account  the  deluge  of 
defenses  that  the  far  left  can 
produce.  Although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  muster  a  crowd  of  two 
at  an  important  divestiture 
meeting,  we  can  always  belch 
out  enough  morally  justifying 
rhetoric  to  drown  imperial, 
rightist  dogs  like  him. 
The  Oralice  of  the  Enlightened 


tract,  a  spokesmen  for  Madness 
said,  "We  didn't  know  It  was 
raining." 

The  Clash  bowed  out  for  sim- 
ilar reasons,  saying,  "We 
thought  Williamstown  was  in 
Virginia,  until  we  looked  at  the 
map." 

Asked  if  the  SAB  would  seek 
recourse  against  the  bands  for 
not  appearing,  Gudaitis  said, 
"Yes.  Gary  and  I  aren't  going  to 
buy  any  more  of  their  records, 
unless  we  find  a  great  sale." 

Dean  Dan  O'Connor  added. 
"We're  really  pretty  powerless. 
What  are  we  going  to  do— throw 
them  out  of  school?" 

O'Connor  and  Crotty 

After  their  severe  problems 
getting  outside  bands,  SAB  has 
decided  to  use  on-campus  acts 
for  the  spring  concert.  Headlin- 
ing the  evening  will  be  Dean  touching  the  Slstlne  Chapel, 
Dan  O'Connor  accompanied  by  could  not  be  reached  for 
Sean  Crotty  '84.  "The  concert     comment. 


should  be  reasonably  easy  to 
sell,  since  we  are  selling  tickets 
at  very  reasonable  prices  and 
the  performers  are  well-known 
here"  said  Gudaitis. 

"We're  very  excited  about 
performing,"  said  O'Connor 
"Sean  and  I  have  worked  in 
Lansing  Rink  before,  and  we 
found  it  a  very  cozy  and  inti- 
mate space." 

"There  was  a  suggestion  that 
the  concert  be  moved  to  Down- 
Stage,  but  everyone  felt  that 
despite  the  security  problems, 
the  rink  was  more  able  to 
accomodate  the  rowdy  drinking 
crowds  the  Dean  and  I  will  bring 
In,"  added  Crotty. 

Record  editor  Michael 
Govan,    recently    seen    re- 
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Director  of  Security  Ransom  Jenks  reportedly  is  unhappy  about 
plans  to  move  the  Security  Office  to  a  smaller  location  as  part  of 
the  college's  money-saving  renovations.  In  particular  he  won- 
dered where  his  officers  will  park  their  vehicles  from  now  on. 

(Glick  says  she  took  this  picture,  but  we  don't  believe  her) 


Houses 


depraved,  animalistic,  and 
totally  un-llberal-arts-like 
conditions. 

The  Defense  Department  is 
funding  the  plan  as  part  of  a 
simulation  studying  the  effects 
of  unreasonable  and  tyrannical 
governmental  edicts  on  the 
morale  of  college-aged  troops. 

Most  campus  leftists  said 
they  were  opposed  to  the  plan 
because  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  for  It.  The  rightists 
were  opposed  to  the  leftists. 
Presidential  contender  Gary 
Hart   said  he  disagreed  with 


both  of  them  but  agreed  with 
both  of  them  in  principle. 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  said  there  hadn't  been 
an  ad  hoc  committee  formed  in 
some  time,  and  said  he  was 
forming  one  to  study  this  issue. 
but  added  in  a  comment  not  for 
publication  that  there  was  no 
way  in  hell  the  committee's 
opinion  would  get  more  than  a 
few  laughs  at  the  next  faculty 
steering  committee  meeting. 

"I  respect  student  opinion." 
he  said,  "but  then  again, 
Nietzsche  respected  student 
opinion  too." 


8om«  People 


Other  People 


Graduate  from  college 
Get  a  job 
Get  married 
Start  a  family 
Get  promoted 
Retire  at  65. 


Go  to  Williams. 

Get  into  sex  and  drugs 

and  rock  'n  roll. 

Travel  to  the  Berkshire 
Quad  and    hallucinate. 
Collect  unemployment 
and  become  bisexual, etc 
Freak  out. 
Die  at  30. 

The  choice  is  yours. 
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The  Williams  Record 


Mad-Lib 


Recently,  the  Williams  community  has  been  faced  with  a 

must  be  handled  in  the  most (adjective )  manner.  The 

organization)  has  been  ineffective,  and 


.(noun)  which 
.(college 


tion  to  revise  the  existing  system  seems 
this  matter  seems 


last-weekend's  all-campus  meeting  on  the  subject. 

In (gerund)  this  situation,  certain  _ 

considered.  First,  unless  students 

department)  will  act  (adverb 


.'s(adminstrative official)  sugges- 

( adjective).  Student  opinion  In 

( adjective ),  and  only ( number )  people  attended 


(verb),  the 


(plural  noun)  must  l)e 
(adminstrative 


(noun). 

Students  should 
Ing.  As 


Second,  discussion  so  far  has  proven 
( adjective ) ,  giving  people  every  reason  to ( adverb ) 


(verb)  these  points 


(adverb)  before  decid- 


them  out  of  school?" 


(administrative  official)  said,  "what  are  we  going  to  do— throw 
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To  the  editor: 

We  the  undersigned  are  a)  shocked,  b) 
appalled,  c)  delighted,  d)  indifferent,  at 
the  recent  a)  hunger  strike,  b)  protest,  c) 
editorial,  d)  inaction,  by  the  a)  adminis- 
tration, b)  WAAC,  c)  few  remaining 
campus  liberals,  d)  Danny  Blatt.e)  resi- 
dents of  the  fourth  floor  of  West  College. 
We  consider  such  a  move  wholly  a )  ridic- 
ulous, b)  characteristic,  o  inapprop- 
riate, d)  Just  like  the  bastards.  We  think 
its  time  they  got  their  a)  heads,  b)  acts. 
c\  propagandist  views,  d)  unspecified 
parts  of  anatomy,  together  and  behaved 
like  the  a)  responsible  adults,  b)  stoned 
chickens,  c)  kindergarten  dropouts,  d) 
armed  and  dangerous  criminals,  e)  col- 
lege presidents,  we  know  they  are. 

By  the  way,  we  Just  adore  the  Williams 
Record.  Keep  up  the  good  work  guys! 

a) Mike  Weber 

b) Muhammad  Kenyatta 

c ) Jef f  Brainard 

d)Someone   responding   to  one  of  the 

above 


Dangerous 


To  the  editor: 

We  Just  found  out  that  dressing  in 
shorts  while  playing  in  the  snow,  ram- 
ming your  head  into  someone  else's,  and 
swilling  beer  by  the  quart  can  be  sort  of 
bad  for  your  physical  and  mental  health. 
Thought  you  might  like  to  know. 

The  Center  for  Health  Control 

Washington 

Ruggers  Respond 

To  the  editor: 
Urp. 

The  Williams  Rugby  Football  Club 


Amazons 


Flume 


To  the  editor: 

The  only  reason  we  lost  to  RPI,  UConn, 
and  .Middleburv'  was  because  they  all 
had  steroid-laden  Amazons  on  their 
teams,  and  we  played  like  the  respecta- 
ble ladies  we  reallv  are.  So  we're  reallv 
11-1.  No  lie. 

The  Women's  Ice  Hockey  Team 


ring? 


To  the  editor 

Remember  your  high  school 
Wonder  where  It  Is  now?  Well,  I've  got  it. 
And  you  can't  have  it  back  until  you  stop 
your  bitching  and  clean  the  ketchup  off 
your  plate.  So  there. 

The  Flume 
Baxter  Hall 


Exist 


To  the  editor: 

We're  still  here.  Honest. 


WA.4C 


Hard  Job 


Bacchus 


To  the  editor: 

I  hate  Club  Bacchus.  I'm  ugly  so  they 
never  invite  me  to  parties. 

Bertha  Truck  '88 


To  the  editor: 

You  think  my  job  is  easy?  I'ou  try  top- 
ping California  Pie.  It's  tough.  If  you 
don't  like  it,  you  can  all  go  eat  at  Colon- 
ial. Nyaah,  .Nyaah. 

Jim  Hodgkins 
Food  Service  Director 
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The  Imperial  Faculty 


As  the  administration  busily  squawks, 
clucks,  and  flaps  with  indignation,  wildly 
chasing  those  much  ballyhooed  secret 
student  fraternities  (as  ominous  as  they 
are  illusory),  they  are  completely  over- 
looking what  is  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous and  powerful  fraternity  of  all:  the 
Faculty  Club. 

Why  call  it  a  fraternity?  Think  about  it 
for  a  moment  (actually,  just  read  the 
article  and  believe.  Would  we  lie?  i  It  fits 
the  bill  by  any  definition  conceivable. 
Consider  the  following  points: 
•The  Faculty  Club  has  its  own  meeting 
place/  watering  hole,  and  a  pretty  lush 
one  it  is,  too.  What  with  its  bowling  alley 
and  its  swank  lounge,  you'd  think  this 
was  a  countrv-  club  or  something.  It's 
also  the  most  exclusive  of  enclaves;  a 
non-memt>er's  chance  of  getting  In  are 
worse  than  a  suppositorv's  chance  with  a 
hemmorhoid  case. 

•The  Tenure  Process  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sophisticated  variation  of  frater- 
nity Rush.  Which  is  more  time- 
consuming,  humiliating,  and  dangerous- 
wearing  a  toilet  seat  or  being  forced  to 
write  a  dozen  articles  ( of  no  less  than  five 
pages  and  no  more  than  eight,  double 
spaced )  a  week  for  five  years  or  until  you 
have  a  stroke? 

In  order  to  investigate  what  really 
happens  at  the  Club,  this  reporter 
donned  a  bushy  beard  and  gray  tweed 
jacket  (carefully  applying  chalk  stains 
on  the  lapel  for  authenticity  i  and,  mirac- 
ulously, was  able  to  successfully  pass 
through  the  doors,  all  the  while  being 
stared  down  by  si.x  doberman  pinschers 
held  tenuously  on  a  leash  by  the  Dean  of 
Faculty. 

Besides  some  orgiastic  eating,  drink- 
ing, wenching,  and  sniffing,  ver>'  little 
seemed  to  t>e  going  on.  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Sure,  there  was  a  creative 
grape-eating  contest,  but  it  was  all  old 
hat. 

There  was,  however,  one  incident 
worth  noting.  .As  the  evening's  revels 
drew  to  a  close.  Dean  Daniel  O'Connor 


Armhowzer 


was  soon  well-lubricated  enough  (two? 
seven?  eighteen?  the  world  may  never 
know...)  to  attempt  his  now  legendary 
rendition  of  "My  Heart  Belongs  to 
Daddy",  drawing  bleary-eyed  boos  from 
the  sodden  crowd. 

As  Dean  of  Freshmen  Colby  griped, 
"We're  really  pretty  powerless,"  and 
wistfully  noted, "what  are  we  going  todo, 
throw  him  out  of  school?" 

But  the  point  of  all  this  is  that  The 
Faculty  Club  is  a  fraternity  in  practice  If 
not  in  name,  and  that  its  clannishness  is  a 
divisive  element  which  unnecessarily 
alienates  the  students  and  faculty  from 
each  other,  and  exercises  a  dangerous 

ContinuecJ  on  Page 
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Dean  0  Connor  showing  his  stuff  at  the 
Faculty  Club.    -  (Ruderman  s  Mom) 


by  L.  Rockwood 
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Crazed  basketball  fan  goes  wild; 
wreaks  havoc  on  rival  colleges 


The  sixth  man  of  Eph  basketball 
(ame  went  on  a  rampage  over 
spring  break  In  what  psycholo- 
gists believe  to  l)e  a  violent  reac- 
tion to  the  NCAA  tournament, 
pontificating  that  Williams 
should  have  gotten  an  at-large 
Invitation  by  virtue  of  going  4-0 
In  Little  Three  play. 

Since  the  Ephs  finished  their 
season  a  month  ago  at  Amherst, 
the  possessed  sixth  man  has 
been  a  fan  without  a  cause.  "It 
seems  we've  created  a  Fran- 
kenstein," said  coach  Harry 
Sheehy. 

The  crazed  fan's  odessey 
First  took  him  to  Trlntly,  where 
he  fit  In  easily  dressed  In  green 
slacks  and  a  pink  lacoste  shirt. 
"4-and-O  in  the  Little  Three,"  he 
yelled  at  passers-by.  As  If  on  a 
crusade,  he  preached  the  preci- 
sion and  beauty  of  Williams  bas- 
ketball. "Yea,  but  we  beat  you," 
one  equally  proud  Bantam 
yelled  back.  The  sixth  man  lost 
all  control.  Under  a  screen  of 
purple  and  gold  streamers,  he 


attacked  and  killed  the  student, 
G.  Sklfflngton  Farnsworth  IIL 

The  over-zealous  sixth  man 
then  strode  onto  the  Weslayan 
campus  breathing  fire.  "Unde- 
feated In  the  Little  Three,"  he 
chanted  In  a  dlrge-lIke  rhythm. 
Witnesses  say  he  then  gave  a  45 
minute  speech  on  what  It  meant 
to  him  to  be  a  follower  of  Willi- 
ams basketball.  The  Wesleyan 
students  showed  no  Intertest  In 
the  gospel  according  to  the  sixth 
man.  However,  they  did  gather 
around  him  and  even  applauded 
because  they  knew  he  was  pro- 
testing something.  Having 
encountered  no  resistance,  the 
triumphant  fan  left. 

The  sixth  man  later  stopped 
at  Amherst.  Dressed  In  a  toga, 
sandals,  and  a  laurel  crown,  he 
captured  Immediate  attention 
of  the  Amherst  students.  A 
handful!,  who  had  for  some  rea- 
son refused  to  eat,  heralded  him 
as  a  prophet  and  a  demigod. 
Once  entranced  by  the  sixth 
man's  spell,  the  helpless  stu- 


Humes  and  Nixon,  together 


Continued  from  Page  1 

that  has  little  umbrellas  on  the 
side  of  the  glass,"  reasoned 
Humes,  "but  I  gave  Tlgar  and 
Keating  the  money  to  run  the 
Record,  so  I  can  hardly  turn 
back  now." 

Questioned  by  Williams  stu- 
dents on  his  policies  in  South 
Africa  and  Central  America, 
Nixon  replied  that  he  was  really 
Interested  In  Africa  last  year— 
but  got  bored  when  they  failed  to 
settle  their  problems  during 
Winter  Study— and  lost  interest 
in  Central  America  when 
Michael    Jackson's    Thriller 


album  was  released.  Nixon's 
response  was  warmly  received. 

After  his  lecture  at  Williams, 
Nixon  continued  on  to  Amherst, 
where  the  audience  chanted 
puerile  obscenities  and  bar- 
raged  the  candidate  with  beer 
bottles. 

"When  are  you  pigs  going  to 
grow  up  and  play  human?" 
demanded  Nixon.  "I  hope  they 
take  away  your  frats." 

Michael  Govan,  The  Record's 
bohemlan  editor  In  Rome  said, 
"Unless  they  burled  him  six  feet 
under  with  a  bulldozer,  I'm  not 
Interested." 
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Budweiser. 

KING  OF  BERRS. 

ITHLETE  OF  THE  WffiC 


This  week's  recipients  are  John  Clayton,  John 
Schafer  and  Dan  Keating,  because  we  give  these 
things  out  every  week  and  never  get  one  of 
those  neat  Budweiser  Jackets.  Clates  played  bas- 
ketball Sunday,  and  has  to  run  up  Jour  flights 
of  stairs  to  get  to  his  room.  Shafe  got  in  a  snow- 
ball fight  once,  and  runs  to  classes  when  late. 
Keats  won  the  Norfolk  County  cat-throwing 
contest  three  years  in  a  row.  This  Hud's  for  us! 

Best  Bulls  from  Other  Studs 
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dents  were  no  match  as  he  sav- 
agely turned  on  them  and 
banished  them  all  to  Troy. 

Police  are  unable  to  find  the 
sixth  man.  Though  believed  to 
be  in  the  Berkshire  area,  the 
sixth  man  poses  little  or  no 
danger.  "He  seems  almost 
human  when  In  the  Purple  Val- 
ley," one  officer  said. 

'We're  really  pretty  power- 
less," said  Williams  Dean  Dan 
O'Connor.  "What  are  we  going 
to  do— throw  him  out  of 
school?" 

Presidents  of  several  NES- 
CAC  Institutions  have  protested 
the  sixth  man's  actions.  Even 
Williams  Athletic  Director  Bob 
Peck  has  denounced  him, 
saying,"!  believe  this  so-called 
sixth  man  has  stepped  over  that 
fine  line  between  constructive 
and  destructive  spectator 
participation." 

A  spokesman  for  the 
deranged  fan  replied, "You  can 
only  chant  'Amherst  sucks'  so 
many  times.  There  comes  a 
point  when  you  have  to  go  down 
there,  seek  out  anti-WiUlams 
elements,  and  liquidate  them. 
We  should  Just  be  thankful  that 
the  sixth  man  has  the  nads  to  do 
It." 

Record  editor  Michael 
Govan,  last  seen  playing  for  the 
Italian  Olympic  basketball 
team,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 


"Oh  my  God!"  screamed  astonished  substitute  conductor 
Kenneth  Roberts  as  the  entire  viola  section  suddenly  blew  up 
during  a  recent  performance  by  the  Berkshire  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Assistant  substituteconductor  Douglas  Moore,  now 
believed  to  have  engineered  the  devastating  explosion,  calmly 
assumed  the  principal  violist's  tricky    solo    cadenza. 

(Not  by  Finnemore) 


Fun  social  clubs  sprout  up 


First  came  Club  Bacchus,  a 
social  and  boozing  club  for 
anyone  that  could  be  suckered 
out  of  thirty  bucks.  Now  other 
groups,  expressing  different 
alms  and  goals,  have  been 
formed  In  order  to  accomodate 
the  social  needs  of  those  who  are 
not  in  the  Bacchus  mold. 

Club  Venus  was  formed  by 
disgruntled  wonien  who  felt 
excluded  from  Bacchus  by  Its 
locker-room  machismo  atmos- 
phere. Members  must  wear 
whl^e  gloves  at  all  functions  and 
say  "thank  you"  every  time  a 
door  Is  opened  for  them.  Venu- 


slans  are  also  bound  by  vows  of 
chastity. 

Club  Aristotle  was  founded 
with  six  philosophy  majors  and 
three  freshmen  from  Green- 
wich Village  as  charter 
members.  "This  group  provides 
an  opportunity  to  ponder  the 
ethical  imperatives  of  exist- 
ence; we,  like,  groove  to  that 
scene, "said  one  of  the  budding 
philosophers. 

Another  of  these  specialty 
clubs  is  Club  Thor,  a  support 
group  for  those  in  the  serious 
quest  for  mighty  thews.  They 
meet  three  times  a  day  In  the 


weight  room,  and  the  club  pro- 
vides members  with  discounts 
on  anabolic  steroids.  As  one 
member  bellowed,  "We  don't 
speak  good,  but  just  try  and  tell 
me  dat  to  my  face!  " 

Finally  there  is  the  Mole  Club, 
which  specializes  in  organic 
chemistry  buffs.  Inducted  at  the 
end  of  freshman  year.  Moles  are 
not  seen  again  until  graduation, 
when  they  stumble  out  of 
Thompson  to  receive  diplomas. 
One   Mole  humorously  noted, 

"H2SOMArC16)3 HCl  S0< 

Ar2!" 
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PAPPA  CHUCKS 


The  Mammen  Mammen:  Roast  beef,  roast  beef,  cheese,  cheese,  lettuce, 
lettuce,  tomato  and  tomato  on  four  slices  of  bread. 

The  Shannon  McKeen:  A  really  nice  sandwich. 

The  SAB:  Roast  beef.  No,  pastrami.  On  second  thought,  turkey.  Wait.  How 
about  baloney? 

The  Dennett  House:  Smoked  ham,  hot  pastrami,  fiery  sauce  on  burnt 
toast.  '  •: 
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Frosh  get  fewer  first  choice  houses 


Flock  to  Greylock, 
drop  Berkshire  Q. 


by  Joe  Ehlers 

A  major  shift  occurred  in  the 
popularity  of  different  houses 
during  freshman  inclusion  this 
year.  The  number  of  freshmen 
receiving  their  first  choice  in 
housing  dropped  by  more  than 
ten  percentage  points,  from  73 
percent  last  year  to  62  percent. 

Upperclass  transfers,  admin- 
istered for  the  first  time  under 
the  prioritized  system,  received 
mixed  results  compared  with 
last  year. 

A  strong  drop  in  the  popular- 
ity of  the  Berkshire  Quad  as  a 
first  choice  accompanied  an 
increase  in  the  popularity  of 
Greylock,  the  Row  Houses  and 
Mission  Park.  Dodd-Tyler  also 
experienced  a  drop  in  first  cho- 
ice applications. 


Kenyatta  mystified 

Dean  of  Housing  Mary 
Kenyatta  had  no  explanations 
for  the  drop  in  first  choice  appli- 
cations to  the  Berkshire  Quad. 
"It's  hard  to  know  why  requests 
went  down,"  she  noted.  "People 
didn't  seem  to  want  to  apply 
there  from  the  freshman  class, 
yet  it  has  remained  popular 
with  upperclassmen." 

Mission  Park  still  presents  a 
problem  to  the  college, 
Kenyatta  said.  A  provision  to  let 
groups  of  up  to  seven  freshmen 
apply  together  to  Mission 
increased  first  choice  requests 
from  two  last  year  to  33  this 
year.  However,  Kenyatta  said 
she  did  not  feel  this  was  a  major 
improvement. 

"I  don't  see  that  it  made  much 
of  a  difference,"  she  stated. 
"Only  one  group  of  seven  app- 
lied, one  group  of  six,  and  three 
groups  of  five  people  each." 

"I've  been  counting  on  groups 
of  students  going  into  Mission 


and  making  it  what  they  want  it 
to  be,"  added  Kenyatta,  "but 
that  hasn't  happened." 

Fewer  first  choices 

Fewer  freshmen  overall 
received  their  first  choices  this 
year  because  of  a  large  increase 
In  first  choice  requests  to  Grey- 
lock,  from  190  last  year  to  236. 

In  addition,  an  increase  in 
Row  House  applications  meant 
that  only  62  percent  of  the  fresh- 
men received  their  first  choice. 
More  than  20  percent  of  the 
freshmen  received  their  fourth 
or  fifth  choice  in  housing,  and 
over  50  percent  of  the  freshmen 
who  did  not  get  their  first  choice 
received  their  fourth  or  fifth 
choice. 

Juniors  fare  better 

Among  upperclass  transfers, 
almost  70  percent  of  the  Juniors 
received  their  first  choice,  com- 
pared to  only  53  percent  of  the 
sophomores.  Junior  transfer 
applications  were  not  processed 

Continued  on  Page  4 
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The  Greylock  Quad  took  a  leap  in  popularity  among  freshmen  during  Inclusion  this  year,  as  236 
applied  first  choice  for  the  Quad,  almost  100  more  than  requested  row  houses.  Last  year  190 
freshmen  marked  Greylock  first  choice,  as  compared  to  117  for  the  row  houses.  (Glick) 


Full-time  prof,  hired 
to  teach  Chinese 


by  R.  DeMott 

Beginning  next  year  the  College  will  offer  an  interdisciplinary 
concentration  program  in  Asian  Studies  and  will  also  create  a 
Chinese  language  department  to  be  staffed  by  a  full-time  visiting 
professor.  (See  related  article  page  4.) 

The  Asian  Studies  program  will  require  students  to  take  six 
courses  divided  into  three  categories,  beginning  with  one  of  three 
'concept'  courses:  Anthropology  101  (The  Scope  of  Anthroplogy), 
Religion  101  (Introduction  to  Religion)  or  Economics  204  (Eco- 
nomic Development). 

In  the  second  part  of  the  program  students  will  take  a  series  of 
four  'core'  courses  chosen  from  a  list  of  approximately  20  area- 
related  courses  offered  by  various  departments.  The  new  Chinese 
courses,  as  well  as  many  from  the  history,  religion  and  art  depart- 
ments, are  included. 

The  program  ends  with  a  required  'capstone'  course,  Asian  Stu- 
dies 401/History  365  (Contemporary  Asia). 


Student  interest 

History  Professor  Peter  Frost,  chairman  of  the  program,  said, 
"I'm  really  pleased.  I  think  it  will  provide  some  big  opportunities." 
He  added  that  interest  from  students  and  pressure  from  the  Admis- 
sions Office  were  major  factors  behind  the  inception  of  the  new 
program. 

This  year  the  number  of  Asian-American  students  applying  to 
Williams  rose  by  49  percent. 

"A  lot  of  students  asked  why  we  didn't  have  a  program  like  this," 
Frost  explained.  "All  of  the  other  colleges  in  the  12-College 
Exchange  already  have  programs  like  this.  We're  trying  to  catch 
up  to  Amherst  and  Wesleyan  who  have  Asian  Studies  majors." 


Won't  be  a  major 

Asked  about  the  possibility  of  upgrading  the  program  to  a  major 
in  the  near  future,  Frost  replied  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  it.  "My 
hopes  are  that  people  would  take  a  traditional  major  and  then  some 
program  such  as  Women's  Studies,  African  Studies  or  Asian  Stu- 
dies," he  said. 

Frost,  noting  two  other  areas  of  the  program  which  he  would  like 
to  see  grow,  said  that  a  professor  of  Japanese  language  will  be 
appointed  for  next  year  and  possibly  a  professor  of  East  Asian 
literature. 

Frost  added  that  he  would  also  like  to  see  the  Art  Department 
take  on  an  instructor  in  East  Asian  art. 


Liddle  '82  drowned  in  crew  accident 


Memorial  services  were  held  Saturday 
at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Willi- 
amstown  for  24-year-old  Katherine 
"Kippy"  Liddle  '82,  killed  March  23  in  a 
tx>ating  accident  on  the  Schuylkill  River 
in  Philadelphia. 

Liddle,  an  assistant  crew  coach  at  the 
Brooks  School  in  North  Andover,  Mass., 
was  last  seen  as  she  was  swept  over  a 
12-foot  waterfall.  According  to  police, 
she  and  a  student  lost  control  of  their 
small  outboard  motor  boat  and  jumped 
overboard  as  they  neared  the  falls. 

The  student,  and  three  young  men  who 
abandoned  their  boat  in  a  rescue 
attempt,  were  also  carried  over  the 
waterfall.  All  four  were  unharmed.  How- 
ever, police  explained  that  the  substan- 
tial fall  and  the  possible  presence  of 
rocks  or  debris  in  the  water  could  have 
accounted  for  Liddle's  death. 

Body  still  lost 

Although  search  efforts  have  not  yet 
turned  up  a  body,  Liddle  is  presumed 
drowned.  Bodies  have  been  lost  in  the 
same  area  in  the  past,  police  noted. 

Liddle  and  the  student  were  pulling 
away  from  the  dock  when  a  rope  became 
entangled  in  the  propeller  of  the  boat's 
motor,  police  said.  Although  the  two 
managed  to  pull  off  the  rope,  the  boat 
would  not  start  and  drifted  toward  the 
falls  about  100  yards  away. 

A  heavy  guide  wire  is  strung  across  the 
falls  for  stranded  boaters  to  hold  on  to, 
but  the  two  apparently  did  not  see  It, 
police  added. 


Liddle,  who  had  been  at  the  Brooks 
School  for  two  years,  was  a  history 
teacher,  supervised  a  girls  dormitory 
and  was  assistant  crew  coach.  The 
school's  15-member  crew  team,  together 
with  the  lacrosse  team,  had  travelled  to 
Philadelphia  for  preseason  training  dur- 
ing spring  vacation. 

'82  crew  co-captain 

At  Williams  Liddle  majored  in  history 
and  was  a  co-captain  of  the  1982  women's 
crew  team  which  won  the  Little  Three 
title  and  reached  the  finals  of  the  presti- 
gious Dad  Vail  Regatta  in  Philadelphia. 
She  was  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  graduated  from  Skyline  High 
School,  where  she  had  been  a  student 
body  officer  and  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society. 

Her  father.  Dr.  Harold  V.  Liddle,  is  a 
member  of  the  Williams  Class  of  1947. 


Frosh  Singh  arrested  for  break-in, 
joyriding  in  showroom  automobile 

by  Christian  Hewlett 

Freshman  Arvind  Singh,  18,  was  arraigned  in  Northern  Berkshire  District  Court 
Wednesday  on  a  variety  of  charges  stemming  from  a  break-in  and  joyriding  inci- 
dent early  last  Saturday  morning. 

According  to  Williamstown  and  North  Adams  police,  Singh  broke  a  window  and 
entered  the  Thomas  McMahon  Chevrolet  dealership  on  Main  Street  at  around 
midnight  Friday,  March  30.  He  then  drove  a  car  from  the  dealership  out  onto  Main 
Street  and  was  sighted  entering  the  wrong  way  down  a  one-way  street  by  a  North 
Adams  officer  on  foot  patrol. 

The  officer  radioed  for  a  cruiser,  which  checked  the  car  and  determined  It  had 
been  stolen.  After  a  pursuit,  Singh  was  finally  apprehended  at  1: 04  a.m.  when  he 
crossed  the  center  line  and  went  off  the  road  into  a  hedge  In  front  of  502  Main  Street. 

North  Adams  police  have  charged  him  with  a  variety  of  misdemeanors,  Including 
operating  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol,  failure  to  stop  for  a  police  officer,  having 
no  license,  going  the  wrong  way  down  a  one-way  street,  speeding  and  passing  In  a 
no-passing  zone. 

Could  be  deported 

North  Adams  Detective  Bill  Davis  said  the  charges  are  punishable  either  by  fines 
or  a  jail  sentence.  Singh,  a  resident  of  New  Delhi.  India,  could  face  deportation  if 
convicted. 

In  connection  with  the  break-In  earlier,  Williamstown  police  have  charged  Singh 
with  breaking  and  entering  in  the  nighttime  with  the  Intent  to  commit  a  felony, 
unauthorized  use  of  a  motor  vehicle,  larceny  from  the  building  and  destruction  of 
real  property.  According  to  Thomas  McMahon.  owner  of  the  dealership,  the  car 
taken  by  Singh  sustained  some  damage,  although  McMahon  refused  to  state  how 
much. 

Singh  and  his  lawyer.  Williamstown  attorney  Bruce  Grinnell,  entered  not  guilty 
pleas  on  all  counts  at  Wednesday  s  arraignment.  The  case  was  continued  two  weeks 
to  Wednesday.  April  18. 

The  Deans  have  not  yet  Indicated  whether  Singh  will  face  disciplinary  action 
from  the  College. 
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Positive  Attitude 

First-choice  applicants  to  Mission  Park  increased  this  year,  indicat- 
ing that  the  change  back  to  a  seven-person  limit  has  been  succeessful. 

The  Housing  Committee  reinstated  the  provision  that  groups  of  up  to 
seven  freshmen  can  apply  to  Mission  Park  if  it  is  their  first  choice,  and  33 
freshmen  responded,  choosing  Mission  first.  Last  year,  the  one  year  that 
the  provision  was  not  included,  brought  an  all-time  low  of  two  first- 
choices  for  Mission  Park. 

One  group  of  seven,  one  of  six  and  three  five-person  groups  took 
advantage  of  the  rule  change.  Dean  Mary  Kenyatta  feels  that  this 
number  is  low,  but  28  freshmen  have  been  accomodated  by  the  change, 
while  the  Park  has  gained  a  significant  increase  in  popularity.  Without 
the  rule  change,  only  five  people  would  have  chosen  Mission  first. 

There  will  be  about  eight  incoming  sophomores  in  each  of  the  four 
Mission  Park  houses  who  are  excited  about  being  there  (as  well  as 
approximately  eight  per  house  who  had  Mission  as  a  second  choice). 
These  people  can  combine  with  even  a  couple  of  enthusiastic  upperclass- 
men  to  provide  a  solid  base  for  strong  houses  for  the  next  three  years. 

But  more  important  than  numbers  is  the  freshmen's  attitude  toward 
Mission  Park.  They  did  not  immediately  dismiss  it  because  of  the  stero- 
type  of  a  bad  physical  plant:  instead  they  considered  applying  in  a  large 
group  as  a  worthy  alternative  to  other  houses. 

Social  conditions,  not  just  physical  plant,  are  reasons  to  apply  to  an 
upperclass  house.  Allowing  groups  of  seven  enhances  Mission's  social 
advantages.  Kenyatta's  pessimism  on  the  issue  is  unwarrranted. 


LETTERS 


Smith 


To  the  editor: 

We  deplore  the  offensive  and  imma- 
ture behavior  .of  some  of  the  boys  from 
Williams  College  who  attended  our  party 
last  Saturday  night.  Not  only  were  they 
ungracious  guests,  they  were  also  ignor- 
ant of  the  basic  respect  that  should  be 
accorded  to  all  persons.  This  behavior  is 
most  unwelcome  at  Smith. 

Susan  Palius 

Alison  J.  Cook 

and  twelve  others 

Mary  EUen  Chase  House 

Smith  CoUege 

Ed.  note:  This  letter,  ivhich  ive 
recieved  before  spring  break  but 
after  the  deadline  for  our  March  13 
paper,  refers  to  the  night  of  March  3. 
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To  the  editor: 

Time  and  again  the  Williams  Record 
becomes  the  vehicle  for  extremists  to 
vociferously  expound  their  beliefs  with- 
out giving  thought  or  consideration  as  to 
the  truth  of  their  assertions.  I  was  deeply 
hurt  by  Muhammad  Kenyatta's  article 
(Record.  28  Februar\)  on  Jesse  Jack- 


son's political  campaign,  not  because  I 
so  object  to  Mr.  Jackson,  but  rather  to 
Mr.  Kenyatta's  insistence  that  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  this  country  are  rally- 
ing against  Mr.  Jackson  merely  because 
he  is  black. 

Let  alone  all  the  mistakes  Mr. 
Kenyatta  made  in  his  political  theorizing 
(I  have  the  benefit  of  hindsight  knowing 
that  Senator  Hart's  early  \'ictories  in  the 
primaries  have  changed  a  great  many 
things),  from  a  very  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  words  "national  consti- 
tuency", onecan  see  that  the  concept  of  a 
"rainbow  coalition"  cannot  possibly  be 
realized  when  one  continuously  catego- 
rizes people  according  to  their  race  and 
religion,  which  Mr.  Kenyatta  does  per- 
sistently in  his  article. 

Mr.  Kenyatta  condemned  a  "smear 
campaign,  from  the  Jeulsh  Defense 
League,  to  the  New  York  Times,"  aimed 
against  Mr.  Jackson's  political  cam- 
paign. He  also  noted  that  Mr.  Jackson 
has  "resisted"  these  t>'pes  of  calumnious 
remarks  "as  a  matter  of  principle." 
There  was  no  way  for  Mr.  Kenyatta  to 
know  that  his  candidate  would  stoop  as 
low  as  the  "Jewish  bureaucracy",  mak- 
ing the  remarks  he  did  about  the  Jewish 
population  of  New  York  City,  for  if  he 
did.  I  am  quite  positive  Mr.  Kenyatta 
would  have  steered  away  from  that 
subject. 
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Let  me  point  out  that  the  Jewish 
Defense  League  is  an  extreme  organiza- 
tion which  in  no  way  represents  the 
majority  of  the  Jewish  population  of  this 
country,  just  as  the  Black  Muslims,  with 
their  persistent  anti-semitic  statements, 
do  not  represent  the  majority  of  the 
American  black  F>opulation.  Further- 
more, in  reference  to  Mr.  Kenyatta's 
statement  that  "the  pro-Israel  lobby 
feels  a  vested  interest  in  discrediting  any 
black  leader  who  dissents  from  that  lob- 
by's dictates.  "  let  me  submit  that  the 
pro-Israel  lobby  would  feel  a  vested 
interest  in  discrediting  an\  candidate 
who  dissented  from  that  lobby's  dictates 
(and  rightly  so». 

Jesse  Jackson  had  a  good  Idea  in  try- 
ing to  build  a  "rainbow  coalition"  where 
race  and  religion  would  not  be  barriers  to 
peace  and  understanding  tjetween  men 
and  women,  but.  the  experience  of  the 
campaign  so  far  has  shown  that  this  can- 
not be  accomplished,  at  least  not  by 
Jesse  Jackson  (mention  of  Coretta 
King's  recent  endorsement  of  Walter 
Mondale  proves  that  the  moderate  black 
constituency  would  agree  with  me). 

The  black  and  Jewish  populations  of 
America  have  much  to  gain  by  uniting  in 
their  efforts  rather  than  persisting  in  a 
"traditional"  battle  for  attention.  If  we 
demarcated  our  tx)undaries  a  little  less 
distinctly,  perhaps  this  silly  backbiting 
would  cease  and  we  would  be  able  to 
achieve  real  goals  for  our  people. 

Peter  E.  Shapiro  '83 

Armhowzer 
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Innuendo 


To  the  editor: 

It  is  amazing  that  Muhammad 
Kenyatta  managed  to  cram  so  much 
inaccuracy  and  innuendo  into  only  six 
sentences.  By  equating  The  New  York 
Times  to  the  pro- Israel  lobby  Mr. 
Kenyatta  indicates  only  that  he  does  not 
read  the  newpaper's  editorials.  All  lob- 
bies try'  to  discredit  those  who  disagree 
with  their  positions,  and  they  would  be 
negligent  if  they  did  not.  As  for  painting 
Jesse  Jackson  "as  an  anti-Semitic  tool  of 
Arab  money."  he  proved  himself  quite 
capable,  entirely  on  his  own,  of  verifying 
the  first  part  of  the  statement.  That 
should  be  enough.  And  finally,  it  is 
indeed  laudable  that  Jackson  exhibits 
"principled  support  of  Palestinian 
rights."  Yet  I  cannot  help  wondering 
why  there  is  no  room  in  his  heart  for  the 
plights  of  Lebanese.  Iranian.  Iraqi.  Mor- 
occan. Yemenite,  and  Syrian  Jews  who 
continuously  flee  their  homelands— yes. 
homelands... and  to  where  do  you  think 
they  flee?— to  escape  persecution.  (As  a 
mental  exercise.  tr>-  to  imagine  being  a 
Jew  in  Khomeini's  Iran:  yes,  Virginia, 
there  are  still  some  left.) 

What  Mr.  Kenyatta's  six  sentences  do 
so  economically  is  fuel  the  fires  of  black- 
Jewish  antagonism.  He  is  far  too  intelli- 
gent to  have  done  so  unwittingly,  and  it  is 
lamentable  that  he  felt  the  need.  Blacks 
and  Jews  are  both  American  minorities: 
the  slogan.  I  t)elieve.  is  divide  and 
conquer.  Susan  \.  Edelman  '81 
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Four  teachers 
in  high  school 
win  Olmsteds 

Williams  College  has 
announced  the  first  four 
winners  of  the  Olmsted  Prizes 
for  excellence  in  secondary 
school  teaching.  The  awards  of 
$1,000  to  each  teacher  and  $500 
to  their  schools  are  made  under 
the  auspices  of  a  new  fund 
established  last  summer 
through  the  estate  of  George 
Olmsted  Jr.  '24,  who  died  in 
1976. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards 
are  Helen  Jean  Edwards,  a 
mathematics  teacher  at  Ball 
High  School  in  Galveston, 
Texas;  Thomas  Alessandri,  an 
English  teacher  at  Bellarmine 
College  Preparatory  School  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.;  Rose  Nelson,  a 
biology  teacher  at  Sleepy  Hol- 
low High  School  in  North  Tarry - 
town,  N.Y.;  and  Otto  Mower, 
who  teaches  humanities  at  The 
Bishop's  Schools  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

All  four  have  been  invited  to 
attend  Williams'  Commence- 
ment in  June  for  a  formal  pres- 
entation of  the  prizes. 

President  John  Chandler  said 
support  for  quality-  education  is 
of  critical  importance  in  today's 
society.  "The  Olmsted  Prize  is 
one  way  to  recognize  tangibly 
the  efforts  of  high  school 
teachers  singled  out  by  their 
former  students  as  being  among 
the  best."  Chandler  said. 

"It  is  Important  for  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  take  the  lead  in  assisting 
and  encouraging  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  secondary- 
schools.  It  is  time  for  the  col- 
leges and  the  schools  to  begin  to 
work  together  along  a  broad 
front  of  shared  enterprises," 
said  Chandler. 

Nominated  by  seniors 

Meml)ers  of  the  senior  class 
at  Williams  were  asked  to  nomi- 
nate outstanding  high  school 
teachers.  The  final  selection 
was  made  by  a  committee  of 
faculty  memljers  and  students 
chaired  by  English  Professor 
Emeritus  Fred  Stocking.  Stock- 
ing said  that  about  80  students 
nominated  66  former  teachers. 

•'They  ail  sounded  so  wonder- 
ful that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
choices.  "  Stocking  said.  "It  was 
gratifying  to  read  the  nomina- 
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tions  and  to  get  a  sense  of  the 
talent,  skill  and  total  dedication 
of  these  teachers,  both  in  class 
and  out.  It  was  equally  gratify- 
ing to  realize  that  four  years 
later  their  students  still  remem- 
bered and  appreciated  them." 
In  addition  to  Stocking, 
members  of  the  Olmsted  Selec- 
tion Committee  were  Political 
Science  Professor  MacAlister 
Brown;  Nancy  Mclntire,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Affirma- 
tive Action  and  Government 
Relations;  Thomas  Parker, 
Associate  Director  of  Admis- 
sions; Religion  Professor  Nor- 
man Petersen;  Anne  Skinner, 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry;  and  jun- 
iors Janet  Clarke,  Jonathan 
Labaree.  Laura  Volpe,  Frank 
Edwards,  Katherine  Berne, 
Jennifer  Mah  and  James 
Heyman. 

IVIay  5  Spring 
Weel(end  date 

Despite  widespread  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  students, 
Spring  Weekend  has  been 
firmly  set  for  Saturday,  .May  5, 
the  last  weekend  before  the  end 
of  classes  on  May  11. 

Difficulties  in  scheduling 
Spring  Weekend  arose  this  year 
because  of  the  unusally  late 
occurrence  of  Easter  on  April 
22.  the  usual  time  for  Spring 
Weekend . 

When  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee, which  had  been  asked  by 
the  College  Council  to  schedule 
the  event,  met  before  spring 
break,  it  ruled  out  the  21st  as  a 
possible  date  because  of  poten- 
tial conflicts  with  religious  acti- 
vites  for  Easter  and  Passover. 

It  also  ruled  out  the  following 
weekend,  which  had  already 
been  scheduled  as  Parents* 
Weekend.  May  5  was.  therefore, 
the  only  viable  date  remaining. 

Confusion  among  students  as 
to  the  actual  date  of  Spring  Wee- 
kend may  have  been  the  result 
of  a  new  scheduling  procedure. 
In  the  past,  the  Student  Acti- 
vites  Board  has  been  allowed  to 
pick  a  date  for  the  event  in  con- 
junction with  its  spring  concert. 

This  year,  however,  the 
Deans'  Office  decided  that  the 
College  Council  would  t>e  better 
qualified  to  schedule  Spring 
Weekend.  The  Council  dele- 
gated the  responsibility  to  the 
Housing  Committee. 

The  SAB's  spring  concert  has 
been  set  for  April  19  this  year. 


fueling  student  belief  that 
Spring  Weekend  would  be  that 
same  weekend.  "I  think  most 
people  assumed  that  because 
the  concert  was  then  and  in  the 
past  (Spring  Weekend)  was 
when  the  concert  was," 
explained  SAB  chairman  Aru- 
nas  Gudaitis  '84. 

However,  the  date  of  the 
spring  concert  was  chosen 
simply  because  it  was  the  only 
time  the  Lansing  Chapman 
Rink  would  be  available,  Gudai- 
tis said. 

Although  the  SAB  had 
expected  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee to  put  Spring  Weekend  at  the 
same  time,  and  was  surprised 
when  they  did  not.  Gudaitis  said 
they  did  not  feel  it  would  adver- 
sely affect  the  concert  since  it 
has  been  scheduled  for  a  Thurs- 
day, and  could  not  have  directly 
t)een  linked  with  Spring  Wee- 
kend activities  anyway. 

Gang  of  Four, 
not  Madness 
will  perform 

Gang  of  Four  and  The  Wai- 
tresses will  perform  in  a  double- 
bill  concert  April  19  in  the 
Lansing  Chapman  Hockey 
Rink.  The  group  Madness  had 
t>een  scheduled  to  play  but  the 
band  cancelled  its  entire  spring 
tour  two  weeks  ago  when  its 
pianist  quit,  according  to  Stu- 
dent Activity  Board  Chairman 
Arunas  Gudaitis  '84. 

Both  Gang  of  Four  and  The 
Waitresses  play  dance  music, 
Gudaitis  said.  "The  Waitresses 
do  more  pop-oriented  music, 
most  of  which  is  humorous  in 
nature,"  he  said. 

The  group  is  best  known  for  its 
song  "I  Know  What  Boys  Like" 
and  the  single  "Christmas 
Wrapping."  which  was  popular 
in  New  York  City,  Gudaitis 
added.  Gang  of  Four  is  probably 
best  known  for  its  hit,  "I  Love  a 
Man  In  Uniform." 

"Gang  of  Four  is  one  of  the 
more  important  new  wave 
bands.  Much  of  its  earlier  music 
was  political  in  nature,  but 
around  1980-81.  it  added  funk- 
dance  music,"  he  said. 

The  band,  which  is  big  in  the 
danceclubcircle.  is  breaking  up 
soon  and  this  concert  will  be 
part  of  its  farewell  tour,  Gudai- 
tis added. 


Williams  paid  $11,000  for  the 
two  bands,  who  will  share  dou- 
ble billing  for  the  concert. 
Tickets  will  be  available  start- 
ing Wednesday  in  Baxter  at  $.5 
for  Williams  students  and  $7  for 
the  general  public. 

The  hockey  rink  holds  up  to 
two  thousand  people  and  Gudai- 
tis predicted  "that  we  will  defi- 
nitely go  over  one  thousand." 

"My  guess  is  that  it  will  be  a 
successful  concert  t)ecause  peo- 
ple have  already  been  calling 
the  radio  station  and  Tooner- 
ville  Trolley  (record  store)  ask- 
ing about  tickets,"  Gudaitis 
said. 

— Sarah  Abernathy 

2  seniors  get 
Watson  cash 

Two  Willi- 
ams seniors  have  been  awarded 
Watson  Foundation  Fellow- 
ships for  1984-85.  Jessie  C. 
Grearson  and  Joseph  F.  Mas- 
teika  were  chosen  from  165 
nominees  submitted  by  50  col- 


Senior  Jessie  Grearson,  along 
with  senior  Joseph  Masteika 
(not  shown),  will  receive 
$10,000  for  study  and  travel 
next  year  as  Watson  Fellows. 

(Glick) 

leges.  Each  will  receive  a  grant 
of  $10,000  for  a  year  Df  travel  and 
independent  study  abroad. 

Grearson.  an  English  major, 
plans  to  explore  England.  Sco- 
tland. Wales  and  Ireland  as  a 


poet  and  painter.  At  Williams 
she  writes  for  the  Literary 
Review  and  works  as  an  office 
assistant  in  the  Art  Department. 

She  spent  the  first  semester  of 
her  junior  year  at  Wroxton  Col- 
lege in  England  with  the  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  program. 

Masteika  will  investigate  pop- 
ular attitudes  towards  the  arms 
race  in  the  USSR.  West  Ger- 
many and  Yugoslavia.  In  Rus- 
sia private  conversations  will 
form  the  major  part  of  his 
study.  In  Germany  he  hopes  to 
get  a  volunteer  job  with  the 
Green  Party  and  in  Yugoslavia 
to  talk  with  English-speaking 
contacts  at  various  universities. 

He  is  a  Russian  major  with  a 
concentration  in  comparative 
literature  and  a  member  of  the 
Disarmament  Forum.  He  spent 
a  semester  of  his  sophomore 
year  at  the  Pushkin  Institute  in 
Moscow,  and  the  previous 
summer  learning  advanced 
Russian  at  Middlebury  College. 


Jackalllauded 
for  HBR  article 


Rot)ert  Jackall.  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  has  been 
awarded  one  of  two  annual 
McKinsey  Awards  for  his  arti- 
cle "Moral  Mazes:  Bureau- 
cracy and  Managerial  Work" 
which  was  published  in  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review  this  fall. 

For  25  years  the  .McKinsey 
Foundation  for  .Management 
Reasearch,  Inc..  has  offered 
awards  for  the  two  best  articles 
published  each  year  in  the 
Review.  A  panel  of  distin- 
guished executives  in  business, 
government  and  education 
choose  the  winners. 

Jackall,  who  has  taught  at 
Williams  since  1976.  earned  his 
B.A.  from  Fordham  University 
in  196.3.  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
•New  School  for  Social  Research 
in  1976. 

The  article,  which  earned  him 
a  SIOOO  award,  appeared  in  the 
Review's  September-October. 
1983  issue.  The  other  .McKinsey 
winner,  David  A.  Gar\in. assist- 
ant professor  of  business 
administration  at  the  Har\ard 
Business  School,  received  a 
$2500  prize. 


Butler  makes 


rapid  strides, 
gets  ready  for 


ehabilitation 


by  Christian  Hewlett 

Sophomore  Dennis  Butler,  who  remains  in  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  in  Washington  D.C.,  is  now  making  tremend- 
ous progress  and  may  soon  be  moved  from  the  hospital  to  a  rehabili- 
tation center,  according  to  Dean  of  the  College  Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor  and  College  Chaplain  Carol  Pepper,  who  visited  Butler 
during  spring  break. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Jan.  25  skiing  accident  which  left  him 
paralyzed .  Butler  has  l)een  taken  off  his  respirator  and  can  breathe 
normally  by  himself.  In  addition,  the  holes  left  from  his  tracheot- 
orfiy  surgen.  have  closed  and  he  can  speak  normally  for  the  first 
time. 

"He  talked  non-stop  and  was  ver\'  happy  to  be  able  to  do  just  that. 
He  had  a  whole  lot  to  say.  "  Pepper  said.  .Although  his  physical 
condition  has  not  changed  a  great  deal,  the  ability  to  talk  has  made 
him  much  better  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  she  added. 

Amazing  everyone 

Butler  is  no  longer  in  skeletal  traction  and  can  now  sit  up  with 
help.  In  addition,  several  pins  in  his  temples,  which  were  meant  to 
keep  his  neck  perfectly  aligned,  have  now  been  removed,  freeing 
him  from  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

'Considering  how  serious  his  condition  was,  he's  doing  much, 
much  better.  Pepper  said,  adding  that  in  terms  of  hisemotional  and 
psychological  sute.    he's  amazed  us  all." 

During  vacation.  Butler  received  visits  from  a  large  numljerof 
Williams  students,  including  the  entire  women  s  crew  team,  which 
saw  him  daily.     He  s  so  happy  people  remember  him.    Pepper 


said.  She  noted  that  since  Butler  can  now  talk  normally,  he  can 
receive  telephone  calls  from  anyone  who  wants  to  stay  in  touch. 

Ready  for  rehab 

Butler's  father  is  currently  looking  around  for  a  suitable  rehabili- 
tation center  for  Dennis,  probably  in  Denver  or  Houston.  O'Connor 
said.  The  Dennis  Butler  Rehabilitation  Fund,  which  passed  its  goal 
of  $10,000  t)efore  vacation,  has  been  given  to  his  family  to  use  for 
rehabilitation  costs  or  to  purchase  a  special  wheelchair  designed 
for  parapeligics. 

•*Dennis  is  ready  to  be  rehabilitated  now  from  a  medical  stand- 
point. He's  very  eager  to  do  it."  Pepper  said  Ordinary  rehabilita- 
tion for  parapeligics  takes  80  to  120  days,  she  added,  and  involves 
relearning  ordinar>  tasks  in  order  "to  live  as  normal  and  as  mde- 
pendent  and  as  full  a  life  as  possible.  " 

She  cited  the  example  of  one  Williams  graduate  of  the  late  1960's 
who  suffered  the  same  injuries  as  Butler  and  after  rehabilitation 
went  on  to  become  a  practicing  radiologist.  _ 

Back  next  year? 

Butler  now  hopes  to  return  to  Williams  next  September,  although 
O'Connor  called  next  February'  a  more  realistic  estimate.  He  said 
that  although  Butler  would  need  an  attendent,  rooms  designed 
especially  for  handicapped  students  in  Lehman  and  Currier 
I  Butler's  former  dormi  would  make  a  return  to  student  life  much 
easier. 

Interested  people  may  continue  to  write  Butler  in  care  of  the 
Intensive  Care  Unit.  George  Washington  University  Hospital.  901 
23rd  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20037.  or  phone  the  hospiul. 
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Chinese 
language 

to  be 
taught 


The  new  courses  to  be  offered 
next  year  in  Chinese  language 
will  be  taught  by  Professor  Ma 
Jing-heng.  According  to  Peter 
Frost,  chairman  of  the  new 
Asian  Studies  program.  Profes- 
sor Ma  has  been  offered  a  two 
year  visiting  professorship 
which  will  probably  be  made 
permanent  later. 

Ma  was  born  in  mainland 
China  and  was  educated  In  Tai- 
wan. She  has  taught  Chinese  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  for 
20  years  and  is  especially  Inter- 
ested In  teaching  elementary 
language  courses. 

Frost  cited  her  Interest  In 
teaching  basic  grammar  and 
language,  and  her  enthusiasm 
about  teaching  here,  as  Impor- 
tant reasons  for  her  selection. 
"I  think  students  will  like  her." 


he  said.  "She's  really  excited 
about  teaching  undergraduates 
and  I  think  she'll  make  It 
enjoyable." 

The  Chinese  101-102  course 
will  emphasize  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, though  Professor  Ma 
will  also  teach  Chinese  charac- 
ters. Frost  said.  The  dialect  to 
be  taught  Is  Mandarin,  the  offi- 
cial spoken  language  of  both 
Mainland  China  and  Taiwan. 

Understand  in  a  year 

"Since  Chinese  is  not  as  hard 
as  many  Americans  like  to 
think,"  Ma  said,  "students  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  course 
should  be  able  to  understand  the 
Chinese  of  everyday  life  when 
spoken  at  moderate  speed,  be 
understood  themselves,  and  be 
able  to  read  simple  Chinese 
pasages." 
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using  the  new  prioritized  lottery 
system,  which  went  Into  effect 
this  year  and  thus  only  applied 
to  sophomores. 

Although  she  has  not  fully 
analyzed  the  housing  transfer 
statistics.  Kenyatta  said  she 
was  disappointed  with  the  com- 
bined transfer  results.  "Over- 
all," she  noted,  "there  were 
very,  very  few  people  who  got 
their  first  choice." 
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Gir)  Scout  Cool(ies  will  be 
available  in  Baxter  from  10-4 
next  Monday  and  Tuesday 
for  those  who  purchased 
them  there.  Extra  boxes  will 
also  be  for  sale. 


Navy  Gold : 


Forged  in  a  Tradition 
of  Excellence 

Because  the  Officers  wearing  It  are  the  best 

in  the  world  at  what  they  do 

. . .  they  have  to  be 


It  takes  a  special  breed 
of  aviator  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  Naval 
Aviation.  Strong, 
dedicated  and 
professional  men  who 
can  control  the  worlds 
most  sophisticated 
aircraft.  There's  no 
room  over  the  oceans 
for  pilots  that  are 
second-best. 

To  find  out  if  you're  qualified,  see  the  Navy  Representative 
that  will  be  in  the  Campus  Center  on  April  1 6.  or  call 
collect  (518)  462-6119. 


Beneath  the  surface 
pulses  a  unique 
environment  few  will 
ever  challenge.  Only  an 
uncompromised 
standard  of  excellence 
earns  a  submariner  his 
dolphins.  The  Navy 
Nuclear  Propulsion 
Officers  wear  them. 


Ma  will  also  teach  an  upper- 
level  Chinese  course  for  stu- 
dents who  already  know  somt 
Chinese,  as  well  as  a  Winter 
Study  course  In  calligraphy, 
Frost  said.  He  also  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  a  student  trip 
to  China  and  opportunities  for 
students  to  spend  a  year  or 
semester  abroad  In  Hong  Kong. 

Frost  said  he  Is  excited  about 
the  program  and  feels  It  offers 
students  opportunities  both  aca- 
demically and  vocationally, 
particularly  because  so  few 
Americans  can  speak  or  under- 
stand a  language  spoken  by 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
people  In  the  world. 

"It's  sad."  said  Frost.  "I  have 
employers  writing  me  search- 
ing for  students  who  can  handle 
the  language." 

-H.  DeMott 


This  Summer 


At  Cornell  University  you  can  enjoy  a 
remarkable  variety  of  courses  and 
learning  opportunities.  In  a  setting  of 
beautiful  lakes,  parks,  ravines,  and 
waterfalls,  you  can  fulfill  requirements, 
accelerate  your  degree  program,  or 
simply  take  the  courses  that  you've 
always  put  off.  Ithaca,  a  small 
cosmopolitan  city,  is  located  in  a 
magnificent,  varied  countryside  that 
offers  you  water  sports  and  ball  games, 
climbing  and  camping,  theater  and 
outdoor  concerts,  soaring  and  biking, 
birding  and  hiking...  Call  or  write  to  see 
for  yourself  why  Cornell  is  the  place  you 
should  be  this  summer. 


Cornell  University  Summer  Session 
B12  Ives  Hall— Box  46 
Ithaca,  New  York  l4eS3 
607/256-4987 


At  our  Artistic  Center,  we  finish 
your  look  so  you're  flawless,  dress 
to  hairdo. 

We  make  the  difference  between 
OK  and  extraordinary. 


im  CHIP  SHOP 

Hair  Salon  of  the  80's 

Men,  Women  and  Children 


Student  Discounts  Available 

Williamstown.  MA  Bennington.  VT  Pittsfield.  MA 
458-9167        802-442-9823    413-443-9816 

413-447-9576 

^eVea  Sebastian  ArtislicCeiilcrH 


<  \^i  >KHAMIA.S  INIKKNAIIdSM 

ArtisiH  Crnirr  is  a  rrgisiirrd  irarf«mark  iil  SrhtiNiian  inirrnaiiiinil 


Krapp's  last  tape 
needs  fast  forward 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


by  Karen  Phillpps 

Cap  and  Bell's  production  of 
Samuel  Beckett's  Krapp's  Last 
Tape  on  April  5,  6,  and  7  lasted 
too  long.  Although  parts  of 
director  David  Latham's  '86 
effort  were  excellent,  they  were 
separated  by  long  spaces  that 
tried  the  audience's  patience. 

The  play  takes  place  in  the 
den  of  the  sixty-nine  year  old 
Krapp  who  has  recorded  his 
memories  on  tape.  During  the 
play  Krapp  listens  to  the  tape  he 
made  on  his  39th  birthday  In 
which  he  talks  about  events  that 
occurred  ten  years  earlier.  He 
also  makes  a  tape  alx)ut  the  past 
year. 

The  performance  was  strong- 
est at  the  beginning.  Marc  Wolfe 
'84  created  a  believable  and 
amusing  Krapp.  While  he  pre- 
pares to  listen  to  his  tapes, 
Krapp  consumes  two  bananas. 
He  drops  the  peel  of  the  first  on 
the  floor,  promptly  slips  on  it, 
and  puts  the  second  peel  care- 
fully into  the  garbage  can. 
Wolf's  shuffle  and  cough  of  an 


old  man  were  convincing. 

As  Krapp  begins  to  listen  to 
his  tapes,  he  accldently  knocks 
a  box  off  his  desk  and  then  vio- 
lently pushes  the  rest  of  the 
boxes  to  the  floor.  The  removal 
of  the  boxes  allowed  a  third  of 
the  audience  whose  view  had 
been  obstructed  to  see  Krapp's 
face. 

Unfortunately,  from  that 
point  on  there  was  not  much  to 
see.  Krapp  was  entranced  by 
the  memory  of  his  lover's  eyes, 
but  the  audience  was  lulled  into 
drowsiness  by  the  slow  pace  of 
the  words.  The  audience's  inter- 
est was  awakened  for  a  moment 
when  Krapp  stopped  the  tape  to 
look  up  the  word  viduity. 

In  typical  Becket  fashoin, 
Krapp  often  stopped  and  fast 
forwarded  the  tape  just  when  he 
was  about  to  say  something 
interesting.  The  performance 
would  have  been  more  appeal- 
ing if  he  had  fast  forwarded 
through  some  of  the  less  inter- 
esting sections. 


WCFM  TOP  TEN 

in  alphabetical  order 
for  the  week  ending  April  7 


The  Cars 

Dire  Straits 

Thomas  Dolby 
Go-Go's 


-Heartbeat  City 
Alchemy 


.The  Flat  Earth 
Talk  Show 


Joe  Jackson 

Howard  Jones  _ 
Modern  English. 
The  Pretenders  . 

Style  Council 

Wang  Chung  


Body  and  Soul 

Human's  Lib 

-Ricochet  Days 


Learning  to  Crawl 

.My  Ever  Changing  Moods 
Points  on  the  Curve 


Rutgers 

The  administration  at 
Rutgers  has  set  up  new  guide- 
lines for  private  parties  in  order 
to  curb  excessive  drinking  and 
allow  students  to  have  a  choice 
about  the  use  of  alcohol  at  par- 
ties, according  to  the  Holy  Cross 
Crusader. 

People  running  a  private 
party  at  Rutgers  will  have  to 
register  it  in  advance,  make 
sure  underage  students  do  not 
drink,  provide  equal  quantities 
of  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic 
beverages,  and  spend  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  budget 
on  alcohol  (while  spending  25 
percent  of  it  on  food ) .  The  guide- 
lines also  specify  that  alcoholic 
beverages  not  be  served  for  a 
"reasonable  time"  t)efore  the 
end  of  the  party.  They  do  not 
specify  how  many  p)eopie  consti- 
tute a  party. 

Sanctions  might  range  from  a 
reprimand  to  posssible  expul- 
sion to  loss  of  a  fraternity  char- 
ter, officials  said.  They 
acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  proposal  would  be  difficult 
to  enforce. 

Wesleyan 

Applications  for  admission  to 
Wesleyan  dropped  by  nearly 
four  percent  this  year,  as  com- 
pared to  a  sharp  rise  at  both  Wil- 
liams and  Amherst,  according 
to  the  Wesleyan  Argus. 


This  was  the  second  year  in  a 
row  that  Wesleyan's  applica- 
tions have  dropped.  However, 
minority  applications  and 
requests  for  financial  aid  have 
risen. 

Dean  of  Admissions  Karl  Fur- 
stenberg  blamed  much  of  the 
decline  on  the  application  form. 
"We  made  the  application  more 
rigorous,"    Furstenberg    said, 
referring  to  a  pair  of  essay  ques- 
tions that  were  added  this  year. 
However,  Amherst  Dean  of 
Admissions  Henry  Bedford  said 
that  Amherst  also  made  their 
application  essay  harder. 

Furstenberg  attributed  Willi- 
ams' and  Amherst's  success  in 
part  to  the  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  survey  that  placed 
Amherst  first  and  Williams 
second  among  small  colleges. 
Wesleyan  was  seventh. 

Whitman 

A  fraternity  trip  to  a  football 
game  ended  with  $6000  in  fines 
levied  against  memt)ers  after 
police  busted  them  on  the  ride 
home,  according  to  the  Whit- 
man College  (Walla  Walla, 
Washington)  Pioneer. 

Whitman  County  deputies 
apprehended  members  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi  on  the  way  home  from 
an  annual  "Pledge  Sneak"  out- 
ing to  a  Wahsington  State  foot- 
ball game.  Twenty-two  people 


were  cited  for  being  minors  in 
possesion  of  alcohol  and  four  for 
furnishing  alcohol  to  minors. 

Fraternity  memt)ers  pointed 
out  that  the  driver  of  their  truck 
was  sober,  there  were  no  emp- 
ties in  the  cab,  and  the  majority 
of  the  memt)ers  were  In  the  back 
of  the  truck.  Police,  however, 
took  the  Incident  seriously:  the 
group  attracted  three  police 
cars,  two  deputies,  a  sergeant,  a 
reserve  officer  and  a  police  dog. 

"They  said  the  dog  was 
searching  out  dope,"  said  one 
Beta.  The  search  turned  up  no 
drugs  but  did  net  the  dog  a 
salami,  according  to  the 
Pioneer. 

In  another  issue,  the  Pioneer 
ran  a  letter  from  a  Whitman  stu- 
dent entitled  "The  Ultimate 
Nuclear  Question."  The  letter 
simply  said,  "Why  should 
anyone  care  if  the  human  spe- 
cies is  destroyed  by  nuclear 
weapons?" 

Smith 

Reading  The  Williams 
Record  is  reason  number  72  to 
join  The  Smith  Sophian,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  full-page  ad  that 
listed  101  reasons  to  join  that 
campus  newspaper. 
Editor's  note:  Record  staffers 
are  eligible  to  read  the 
Sophian,  too. 


Arts  in  View 


The  Classics  department  will  present  a  staged 
reading  of  "The  Braggart  Soldier,"  by  Plautus. 
The  play  will  be  performed  tonight  at  7:30  in 

DriscoU  Lounge Music  professor  Paula 

Ennis-Dwyer  will  perform  works  of  Schumann, 
Ravel,  Albeniz  and  Ciranados  on  piano  in  Brooks- 
Rogers  Saturday  at  8  p.m At  the  Clark  on 


Wednesday,  Robin  Lane  will  present  Ladies  First, 
"an  intimate  visit  with  five  of  America's  First 

Ladies. "  The  performance  will  be  at  8  p.m 

The  Bonenberger/Le  Blanc  guitar  duo  will  per- 
form at  the  Clark  on  Saturday  at  H  p.m.  Admission 
for  the  concert  is  $300,  S2. 00  for  students. 


Beer  Specials 

Genessee  Beer 

$8.80/case  +  dep. 

Beck's  Beer 

$16.00/case  +  dep. 

Vodka.  Gin,  Rum 

1.75  litre-sg.gg 

St.  Jane  Paul! 

Girl/Boy  Beer,  Perfect  for 

April  Fool's  Entertaining 


You've  Invested  A  Lot  In  Your  Education.  .  . 
Will  fust  Any  Prep.  Course  Do? 

ANNOUNCING  THE  COMPETITIVE  EDGE 

40  Hour  ''Elite"  L.S.A.T.  Seminar 

featuring 

•CLASS  SIZE  LIMITED  TO  12 

•  INDIVIDUAL  COUNSELING 

•  EXPERIENCED  ATTORNEYS 
For  details  or  a  free  brochure  call 

BOSTON  (b17)87b-2.?(X)  •  CHICAGO  (312)  2b3-t)6*»<)  •  Nf  V\   |(RSt>  (201)  S4S  V4S4 

N{V>  VORIC  (212)Sb9  WSO  •  PHILADKPHIA  (21  S)  Sfci-BTW  •  WASHINGTON  (202)  ?9M)S00 

OR  WRITE    COMPHITIvr  EDCf    Urti  (  GRlf  AR  AVf  NUr  RIV(  RDALE    NV   104to< 
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An  Educational  Adventure 

Session  I  May  29  •  June  29 
Session  11  July  2  •  Aug  3 

•  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Courses 

•  Humanities,  Social  Sciences  Natural 
Sciences.  Computer  Sciences  and  Fme 
Arts 

•  Theater  Arts  Program 

•  Premedical  Sciences  Program 

•  Near  Edstern  dnd  Judaic  Studies 

•  Costume  Historv  f^ieid  Resedrch  m  Engiana 

Small  classes  taught  Dy  Brandeis  Faculty 
Suburban  campus  close  to  the  excitement 
of  Boston/Cambridge 
Information,  catalog  and  application 

BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Waltham  MA02254      617-647-2796 


CThe  Williamsp 

GUY  VAN  DUSER 
BILLY  NOVICK 

An  Evening  of  Folk  &  Jazz 
with  Special  Guest  Artists 

BRUCE  COLEGROVE 
&  BOB  DEAN 

BROOKS- ROGERS  RECITAL  HALL 

APRIL  15th  at  8:00  ?.^, 

ADMISSION  $3.00  or  $1 .00  WITH 

WILLIAMS  ID,  AT  THE  DOOR 


COUNSELORS: 


Top  boy's  camp,  Berkshire  mtns.,  Mass.,  seeks  men  over  20 
years  who  love  to  work  with  youngsters.  Openings  in  Video, 
Newspaper,  Golf,  Archery,  Backpacking,  Baseball.  Basketball, 
Camp  Radio  Station,  Tennis,  Secy/Typist,  Yearbook,  Fine  Arts, 
Swimming  (W.S.I. ),  Sailing,  Lacrosse,  Computer  Programming, 
Waterskiing.  Good  salary,  plus  room,  board  and  laundry. 
WRITE:  Camp  Lenox,  270-14R  Grand  Central  Parkway,  Floral 
Park,  New  York  11005. 


Established  1901 
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Levi's 


Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 
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Make  a  good  buy 

before  you  say  goodbye 


\ 


Buying  your  leased  phone  now  saves  you  time  and  money  next  term. 


This  year,  don't  leave  for  home 
without  your  phone.  Buy  it  before  sum- 
mer and  save  yourself  some  time  and 
money.  Buying  your  AT&T  leased 
phone  now  means  you'll  have  your 
phone  with  you  the  very  first  day  back 
to  class. 

To  buy  the  phone  you're  leasing, 
just  call  AT&T  Consumer  Sales  & 
Service's  toll-free  number.  Or  visit 


any  of  our  AT&T  owned  and  operated 
Phone  Centers.  It's  that  easy.  So  call  us 
before  you  say  goodbye.  Then  unplug 
your  phone  and  take  it  with  you.  And 
have  a  nice  summer. 


# 


-% 


1-800-555-8111 

Call  this  toll-free  number  24  hours  a  dav. 


ATbT 


©  IHM4.  AT&T  InfDrmatioii  Syiitems 


Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Common 


Tracksters  run  in  first  meet   Baseball-^  Announcers 
for  a  test  against  area's  best 


The  men's  and  women's  track  teams  travelled  to  Fitchburg  this 
weekend  where  they  saw  their  first  action  of  the  year  on  an  outdoor 
track.  "We  went  down  just  to  get  some  times  and  see  how  we'd  do. 
We  did  not  go  expecting  to  win,"  said  coach  Farley. 

The  Fitchburg  Invitational  featured  such  New  England  Divion  I 
powerhouses  as  Boston  University  among  the  sixteen  teams  com- 
peting. The  Ephs  wanted  this  first  meet  to  be  a  gauge  to  measure 
where  they  are  and  how  they  stack  up  so  far. 

Individual  performances 

On  the  men's  side,  individual  standouts  were  Ted  Leon  '84  who 
ran  to  third  in  the  400  in  50.8,  Brandt  Johnson  '87  who  took  second  in 
the  long  jump  with  a  6'2y2",  and  Paul  Toland  who  came  In  third 
right  behind  Johnson. 

Tom  Pingree  '86  finished  the  800  in  1:59.1  to  claim  fifth,  right 
ahead  of  teammate  Kevin  Jenkins  '85  who  ran  it  in  1: 59.4.  The  mile 
relay  team  of  Jenkins,  Leon,  Pingree,  and  John  Campbell  '84 came 
on  strong  to  capture  second.  Also,  John  Ellison  '86  took  sixth  in  the 
Steeplechase. 

For  the  women,  Gail  Henderson  '87  raced  to  third  in  the  100,  while 
Lizzy  Marris  '87  ran  to  fifth  in  the  400  in  63.5,  and  Mary  Keller  '85 
took  fifth  in  the  1500. 

Both  teams  travel  to  Westfield  today,  and  will  go  to  Bowdoin  next 
Sunday  for  the  New  England  Small  College  Athletic  Conference 
Championships. 


Continued  from  Page  10 
homers  and  20  RBFs. 

Coakley 's  younger  son,  Rob,  a 
sophomore,  will  switch  to  short- 
stop (his  natural  position)  from 
second  base  and  bat  number 
two.  He  hit  .337  with  two  homers 
and  16  RBI's  last  season.  Tim 
McKone,  a  freshman,  will  take 
over  at  second  and  bat  seventh. 

Rick  Hedeman  '87  will  start  at 
first  base.  "He's  a  big,  strong, 
power-hitting  kid  who  has  been 
pounding  the  ball,"  said 
Coakley. 

Brian  Rutledge  '85  will  move 
to  left  field  after  starting  last 
year  at  third  base.  Phil  Lusardi 
'85  returns  after  hitting  seven 
homers  last  year  (the  team's 
most)  and  driving  in  20  runs  to 
play  DH  and  backup  catcher 
while  batting  fifth.  Jeff  Lilley 
'86  returns  to  centerfield  after 
hitting  .299  last  year.  Dick 
Holington  '86,  who  played  much 
of  the  season  in  a  utility  role  last 
year,  will  split  time  in  right  field 
with  John  Shaw  '87. 


Continued  from  Page  10 
beautiful    wife."     (Note:     this 
phrase  works  for  any  coach's 
wife.) 

In  answer  to  the  obvious  ques- 
tion: yes,  there  are  some 
announcers  that  I  like.  Dick 
Enberg  and  Al  McGulre  make 
an  outstanding  team.  One  of  the 
best  aspects  about  McGulre  Is 
that  he  actually  does  provide 


some  "colorful"  commentary 
which  enhances  your  under- 
standing of  the  game.  I  was 
pretty  upset  when  CBS  outbid 
NBC  for  broadcast  rights  to  the 
Final  Four. 

I  can  just  about  tolerate  any- 
thing, however,  as  long  as  I 
don't  hear  Brent  Musberger  or 
Dick  Vltale.  Here's  for  hoping 
Jimmy  the  Greek  develops  a 
stronger  left  hook. 


Ruggers  in  the  mud 

Continued  from  Page  10 
under  the  masterful  direction  of  scrumhalf  Drew  Klein  '84,  both 
teams  knew  the  better  club  wore  white. 

The  game's  lone  score  came  after  a  sustained  display  of  rucking 
prowess  by  the  B  scrum,  which  bore  fruit  In  the  form  of  a  diving  try 
by  Roger  Merrlam  '86. 

The  4-0  victory  capped  a  day  of  clean,  hard  rugby,  and  sharpened 
skills  that  should  flower  Into  home-team  victory  at  this  week's 
WRFC  Spring  Tournament,  which  will  find  Connecticut  College, 
Albany  Law,  Tufts,  and  Williams  doing  round-robin  battle  on  the 
Purple  Pitch. 


All  Record  writers,  photographers, 
layout,  and  other  staffers  are  invited  to 
a  meeting/gripe  session  Wednesday 
night  at  8:00  at  the  Log. 

Refreshments  and  pizza  will  be 
served. 

Come  to  voice  all  the  complaints 
you've  been  storing  up  for  the 
semester. 


The    team 
today  at  3: 00. 


hosts      Trinity 


Get  Your  Copy  of  JOBS.  SI. 00 
Your  Resume  Will  Go  Nationwide 


enzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS  01267 


Does  your  room  look  like  Oscar  Madison's? 

Find  out  if  your  sportswriting  does,  too. 

The  Record  needs  writers  for  a 
variety  of  spring  sports.  Send  a  note  to 
sports  editor  John  Schafer,  S.U.  1947,  or 
drop  by  the  Record  office  Sunday 
afternoon. 
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TuRKey  pecAh)  •  asf^ACLi-sr/L*  trout 

CHOFP60  CHiCt<^*^  LIVCR 
BP<K9P   B^d-fLAMT    A  POTATO 

TOA9T0P    SUMFLOWCR  S€C03 
SQUX9H  WITH    yo#ULItT    SAUCC 

Couscous    'PitA^RCaP    P\€CSS 
KARlNATCP     ARTlCHOKC  HCA«73 
HUMMUS 'P^aA  tfHAWMOOJ 
SABRA-FtAVOR£P  CHOCOUA-re  MOU««# 
-PATCS  •  ORICP  APPL€«  A  APRlCOTft  •   PISTACHIOS 


Pr«Mnt«d  by 

WILLI  AH  9  coLuese 

FOOD  SERVICE. 
ALL  PINING  HALLS 
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Vfere  looking  to  hire  2  or  3  of  the  best 

from  this  years  class. •• 


Are  you  good  enough 
^^    to  be  one  of  them? 


MBI.  Inc.  wants  two  or  three  of  the  top  individuals  from  this  year's  graduating  class.  We  offer  an  unusual 
management  opportunity  to  someone  interested  in  a  young  and  highl>  successful  enterprise  in  a  fast- 
paced,  expanding  and  c()mpetiti\'e  industry. 


The  Industry: 


The  Company: 


The  Products: 


I 


The  Structure: 


The  Position: 


The  Rewards: 


Direct  marketing  is  a  SlOO  billion  industr>.  It  accounts  for  more  than  15%  of 
all  consumer  purchases  in  America  and  more  than  20%  of  total  advertising 
dollar  \()lume.  \X  ell  over  half  of  the  Fortune  SOO  companies  are  engaged 
in  some  way  in  direct  marketing,  >  et  the  industry  remains  powerliilly 
entrepreneurial  -  with  the  opportunity  for  well  managed  firms  to  achieve 
rapid  growth. 

MBI.  Inc.  is  a  medium-sized  (  SI2()  million  in  sales)  privately-owned  company 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  creation  and  marketing  of  fine  collectibles.  The 
business  is  \()ung;  it  was  launched  in  1969  and  top  division  managers  are  now 
in  their  mid-3()'s  and  4()'s.  MBI's  track  record  is  one  of  outstanding  grow  th  in  a 
highly  competitive  field. 

Through  its  operating  divisions,  MBI  markets  fine  collectibles  of  heirloom 
quality.  Products  include  philatelic  items,  medallic  art,  fine  china  and  crystal 
collector  items  and  leather  bound  books  of  unsurpassed  quality. 

Organization  is  on  the  Program  droup  basis,  with  Program  Managers  responsi- 
ble for  individual  programs.  The  structure  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
direct  experience  in  different  areas  of  business  management  (not  available  in 
larger  organizations  where  functions  tend  to  be  more  specialized ). 

Entr>  to  management  is  at  the  Assistant  or  Associate  Program  Manager  level, 
depending  upon  experience.  Assistants  and  Associates  share  in  program 
development  and  implementation  responsibilities  as  an  extension  of  the 
Program  Manager.  Typically,  a  Program  (iroup  is  comprised  of  the  Program 
Manager  and  1  or  2  Assistants  and/or  Associates.  MBI  is  committed  to  the 
internal  development  of  managerial  talent  and  our  growth  provides  for 
unusual  advancement  opportunities. 

Our  view  is  that  outstanding  achievement  should  meet  with  outstanding 
reward.  Our  success  has  been  built  on  the  excellent  performance  of  a  moti- 
vated, well-rewarded  management  team. 


I 


I  he  successftil  candidate  will  be  intelligent  and  highly  self-motivated  with  entrepreneurial  instincts  and  a  high 
personal  standard  of  excellence.  A  high  energy  level  and  a  willingness  to  work  hard  are  essential  to  keep  pace  with  a 
rapidly  growing  business.  Involvement  in  the  business,  keen  attention  to  detail  and  a  sense  of  managerial  overview 
are  crucial  success  factors.  To  the  individual  with  proper  motivation,  we  can  provide  the  challenge  that  permits 
maximum  development  of  each  person's  potential. 

If  you  are  a  top  individual  who  is  interested  in  a  trulv  outstanding  career  opportunity  and  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  MBI,  Inc.,  send  us  your  resume  and  a  letter  of  introduction.  \X  ell  get  back  to  you. 


Bill  McEnery 
Personnel  Manager 
MBI,  Inc. 

47  Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  CT  06857 
(203)  853-2000 


OPERATING  DIVISIONS: 

DANBURY  MINT     HERITAGE  PRESS 

EASTON  PRESS     POSTAL  COMMEMORATIVE  SOCIETY 
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Tennis  beats  Union  and  MIT     f  Sports  Shorts 

hv  Paul  .1    1Vfiihnti«>«;  ,  ,,^A  .,.  ,^   ^  ^ .    rr. ii..„        ivTr>t</-vnaic  tr»  hp  hplri  in  Atlanta  A 
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by  Paul  J.  Mahoney 

The  men's  tennis  team  got  off 
to  a  fine  start  this  weelc  with  two 
quick  victories  over  Union  and 
MIT. 

In  Saturday's  match  against 
MIT,  the  Ephs  took  five  of  the 
six  singles  matches  and  lost  1-2 
in  the  doubles  play.  Coach  Sean 
Sloane,  now  in  his  14th  year  of 
Williams  tennis,  was  pleased 
with  his  team's  performance. 
He  singled  out  Kevin  Callanan 
'87  and  Tim  Peterson  '86  for 
playing  "smart  matches"  in 
which  coolness  and  "poise 
pulled  out  the  tough  games." 

Sloane  also  noted  that  junior 
Tim  Rives  was  overpowering  on 
the  court.  Williams  victories 
came    from    captain    Brook 


Larmer  '84  (6-2,  6-4),  Tom  Har- 
rlty  '84  (6-3,  6-4),  Rives  (6-0,  6- 
4),  Callanan  (5-7,  6-4,  6-3),  and 
Peterson  (7-5,  7-6).  The  doubles 
team  of  the  Shore  brothers- 
senior  Mike  and  freshman 
Dan— also  won  7-5,  7-6. 

8-0  over  Union 

The  season  opener  on  Wed- 
nesday ended  In  a  rout  of  a  weak 
Union    team.    All    the   singles 
players— Larmer,    Harrlty, 
Rives,   Mike   Shore,  Callanan, 
and   Peterson— won.  The  dou- 
bles teams  of  Harrlty  and  Calla- 
nan and  Chris  Clarey  '86  and 
Benjamin  Spang  '84  both  won  as 
Williams  sailed  to  a  8-0  shutout. 
The  team  Is  looking  forward 
to    a    good    season,    with    the 


Arts  &  Science  Majors! 

All  dressed  up, 
with  nowhere  to  go? 

It's  not  too  late  to  think 

about  Northeastern's  MS  in 

Professional  Accounting  Program. 

This  Program  is  a  15-month  course  of  study  designed 
for  graduates  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  other  non- 
accounting  majors.  It's  a  full-time  grad- 
uate program  divided  into  five 
quarters,  preparing  you  for  the  CPA 
Examination  and  a  career  in  public 
accounting.  The  third  quarter  is  an 
internship  where  you  are  employed 
by  a  leading  public  accounting  firm 
such  as  Arthur  Andersen,  Alexander 
Grant,  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  Peat 
Marwick,  or  Price  Waterhouse.  In  ad-  ^. 
dition  to  student  loans  and  tuition 
scholarships,  significant  financial 
aid  is  provided  by  internship 
earnings,  which  averaged  $5,000 
for  the  three  month  internship 
last  year. 

You  still  have  time  to  apply 
for  the  class  beginning  in  June. 
Send  for  brochure,  or  call 
(617)  437-3244. 


Please  send  more  information  about  the  MS 
in  Accounting  Program. 

Graduate  School  of  Professional  Accounting 
Northeastern  University 
360  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 


3-84-K 


Name 


Ar^dress 


City 'State/Zip 


College 


.Class. 


Northeastern  University 

IN  BOSTON 

Northeastern  University  is  an  ec|u<)l  opportunity  affirmative  aitiun  eduidtumal 
institution  and  employer    ITit-  College  ot  Business  Administratuin  is  aiiredited  hv  the 
American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schiniis  of  Business 


Budweiser 

KING  OF  HKKKS 

ATHLEn  OF  THE  WEEK 
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This  week's  recipient  is  John  Frese 
who  scored  three  times  in  the 
Ruf(by  (Aul/s  victory  over  Union  in 
the  mud.  John,  this  Rud\s  for  you! 
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Nationals  to  be  held  in  Atlanta 
in  May.  Larmer,  in  singles,  and 
the  team  of  Rives  and  Larmer, 
in  doubles,  are  expected  to 
receive  places  in  the  soon-to-be- 
released  rankings  of  the 
I.T.C.A.  <. 

The  team  hosted  Mlddlebury 
today,  and  then  Clark  comes  to 
Williamstown  Thursday  for  a 
3:00  match. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

We  have  the  Lowest  Airfares  to 
Europe  and  across  America!  For 
free    color    brochure,    write    to: 
Campus  Travel,   Box   11387,  St 
Louis,  Mo   63105. 

TEST  YOURSELF:  Are  you  an 
effective  time-manager?  Can  you 
work  2-4  hrs/wk  consistently'!*  Are 
you  success-oriented?  Earn  base 
+  performance-based  bonuses.  1- 
800-243-6679 

LIVE  IN,  part-time  babysitter  for 
after  school  care  for  lively,  articu- 
late 8  year  old  girl;  professional 
family  living  in  Brookline,  fvlass 
15-20  hours  per  week;  private 
room  and  bath;  convenient  to  BU. 
BC,  other  Boston  universities. 
Sense  of  humor  and  flexibility 
required  Non-smoker  Ideal  for 
graduate  student,  writer,  artist, 
etc.  Write  C.  Goodman,  168  Milk 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02109,  or  call  (evenings)  617-738- 
5155. 

I    WILL    TYPE,    EDIT,   proofread 
almost  anything   IBM  Selectric  II 
Academic,    personal,    business 
work   welcome.   Call:   (802)  442- 
6231  9-5  daily 


Crew  starts 
with  2  sweeps 

by  Ken  Hillman 

After  a  two-week  "vacation" 
of  double  practices  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  men's  and 
women's  crew  teams  headed 
north  to  start  their  spring 
seasons. 

This  weekend,  the  men  swept 
a  regatta  at  Lowell  against  Wes- 
leyan,  Tufts.  Lowell  and  SUNY- 
Marltlme.  Amid  cries  from  the 
Wesleyan  boat  of  "Hey  Where's 
the  beef.  Cows?",  the  novice 
men  pulled  out  a  convincing  vic- 
tory. The  varsity  heavyweights 
defeated  boats  from  all  schools, 
and  win  face  a  rematch  against 
Wesleyan  In  the  Little  Three 
battle  In  two  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  break,  the  men 
swept  a  regatta  In  Philadelphia 
against  Drexel,  winning  all  four 
races  they  entered.  The  two 
novice  boats  showed  great  poise 
In  racing  against  a  crew  that 
had  been  on  the  water  much 
longer.  The  varsity  came  back 
from  being  a  boatlength  down  to 
nip  Drexel  at  the  wire. 


Meanwhile,  the  women  went 
to  Annapolis  to  race  against 
Navy.  The  novices  won  handily 
but  the  varsity  and  JV  boats 
both  lost. 

Although  the  women  had  last 
weekend  off,  both  teams  travel 
to  Worcester  Saturday  to  take 
on  W.P.I,  and  Connecticut  Col- 
lege, while  the  women  face 
Smith  as  well.     ••■  "      •  i  ■ 

Riding 

The  Riding  team,  under  the 
direction  of  coach  Sherron 
Knopp,  traveled  to  UMass  last 
Saturday.  In  the  equestrian 
classes,  captain  Andrea  Smith 
'86  placed  first  followed  by 
Jenifer  Rees  '86  and  Kirsten 
Rooks  '87  at  sixth. 

Smith  said  after  the 
meet, "We  had  a  super  turnout. 
Professor  Knopp  and  I  were 
very  proud  of  our  eleven  riders* 
performances.  They  all  did 
extremely  well  and  gave  each 
other  a  lot  of  spirit  and 
support." 

Next  week  the  team  will 
travel  to  Smith,  their  last  show 
until  next  fall. 
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If  you're  a  senior  and  have  the  promise  of  a  $10,000  career-oriented  job,  do 
you  know  how  many  good  reasons  there  are  for  you  to  apply  for  the 
American  Express* Card?  ,    ,.,,)       ,.,,..,      .  ;;  ,       ....    r,,,.,      ,;      ; 

\bu  guessed  it.  a  'y^-   -v^<^   -•!''-;  ku       -...ii  >-..!..   •.fin..- :...>:;  - 

Because  when  you  get  the  American  Express  Card  now,  you  can  use 
it  for  vacation  travel,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  car  rentals.  As  well  as  for 
shopping  for  things  like  a  new  stereo  or  clothes. 

And  if  you  think  you  need  the  Card  now,  just  wait  until  you're 
working.  (It's  going  to  happen  sooner  than  you  think.)  Then  it  will  be 
absolutely  indispensable. 

So  apply  today.  All  you  need  is  a  $10,000  job.That's  it.  No  strings.  No 
gimmicks.  And  this  offer  is  even  good  for  12  months  after  you  graduate. 

Because  American  Express  wants  to  show  that  we  not  only  believe  in 
your  future,  but  we  also  believe  in  you  now. 

Just  call  800'528'8000  for  a  Special 
Student  ApplicaticMi  or  loc^k  for  one  at 
your  college  bookstc^re  or  on  your 
campus  bulletin  boards. 

The  American  Express  Card.  Don't 
leave  school  without  it:'' 
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lAX)k  for  an  applicarion  on  campus. 
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Lax  wastes  UMass  18-1 
to  balance  record  at  1  - 1 

by  Dave  Paulsen 

The  men's  lacrosse  team  has  high  hopes  for  a  successful  season 
behind  the  strength  of  a  strong  freshman  class.  After  opening  their 
first  week  of  play  with  a  1-1  record,  it  appears  that  the  Ephs  should 
improve  upon  last  year's  1-9  record. 

Saturday,  the  Ephs  found  themselves  matched  against  a  very 
strong  Springfield  College  squad.  Williams  got  off  to  a  horrendous 
start,  falling  behind  9-1  after  the  first  period,  en  route  to  a  17-4 
defeat. 

Rob  Miller  '87  scored  the  lone  first  period  Eph  goal  unassited.  The 
Ephs  were  shut  down  until  the  third  period,  when  Jim  Sperry  '87 
tallied  off  an  assist  from  senior  co-captain  Tom  Davies.  Seniors 
Mark  Payton  and  Lee  Ordeman  both  scored  unassisted  fourth 
period  goals. 

Smash  UMass 

The  performance  was  in  marked  contrast  to  Tuesday's  opening 
game  where  the  Ephs  romped  over  UMass-Boston  18-1.  Davies 
scored  five  goals,  indicating  that  he  will  pick  up  where  he  left  off 
last  year  when  he  led  the  team  in  scoring  with  33  goals. 

Reese  Hughes  '85  also  turned  in  a  strong  performance,  tallying 
two  goals  in  the  first  period.  Payton  and  Keith  Haynes  '84,  both 
middies,  combined  for  three  goals  and  four  assists,  while  Matt 
Kennedy  '84  and  Taylor  Watts  '87  anchored  the  tough  Williams 
defense. 

It  was  the  type  of  performance  witnessed  in  the  opening  game 
that  Coach  Renzle  Lamb  and  assistant  Erv  Chambliss  had  been 
looking  forward  to  seeing  all  season.  Lamb  said, "We  are  a  better 
team  than  we  were  last  year.  How  good  we  will  be  depends  on  how 
hard  we  work  and  on  how  much  we  improve  our  play  in  man-up  and 
man-down  situations." 

Lamb  and  Chambliss  are  counting  on  tri-captains  Davies,  Bill 
Sperry  '84,  and  Haynes  to  provide  the  leadership  for  the  talented 
group  of  freshman  expected  to  see  playing  time  this  season.  Attack- 
men  Mike  O'Connell,  Sperry,  and  Matt  Salisbury,  middles  Miller 
and  Steve  Patterson,  and  defenseman  Watts  are  the  seven  fresh- 
men that  Lamb  hopes  will  blossom  Into  top-notch  lacrosse  players. 

The  squad  next  travels  to  Tufts  Saturday. 


Baseball  looks  to  veteran  pitchers 


by  John  Clayton 

With  five  pitchers  and  six 
starters  returning  from  last 
year's  10-16  squad,  the  baseball 
team  has  high  hopes  for  the  1984 
season. 

"I'm  extremely  optimistic," 
said  first-year  coach  Rob  Coak- 
ley.  "Our  pitching  looks  excel- 
lent, and  we've  got  many  big 
guns  returning  from  last  year." 

Four  seniors  lead  the  Willi- 
ams staff.  "These  are  four  sea- 
soned pitchers,"  Coakley 
continued,  "who  have  all  had 
bad  arms  at  some  point  In  their 
careers,  but  all  have  sound 
arms  now." 

Four  senior  pitchers 

Captain  John  Hennlgan  (2-4, 
4.87  ERA,  48  Innings  pitched  last 
year).  Bill  Hugo  (2-4,  7.26,  48.1), 
John  De Lorenzo  (3-3, 6.42,  33.2), 
and  Matt  Viola  (1-0,  1.23,  7.1) 
are  the  four  pitchers.  Kevin 
Morris  '86,  who  led  the  team  In 
ERA  last  year  (2-4,  3.45,  47), 
also  returns.  "Last  year  showed 
that  Kevin  Is  a  proven  pitcher," 
said  Coakley.  He  is  putting  the 
pitchers  on  a  rigorous  condition- 
ing program  and  has  used  some 
extra  coaching  help  in  the  pitch- 
ing department.  "We  are  now 
looking  very  strong  pitchlng- 
wlse." 

"We  have  several  veteran  hit- 
ters back,"  Coakley  went  on, 
"Including  the  two  through  five 
spots  In  the  lineup."  Last  year's 


team  batted  .283,  with  248  runs 
in  just  26  games,  so  Coakley  has 
justified  confidence  in  the  Eph's 
hitting. 

"The  one  aspect  we're  hoping 
to  Improve  on  over  last  year  is 
defense,"  Coakley  said.  Last 
year's  squad  allowed  59 
unearned  runs,  30  percent  of  the 
total  runs  yielded. 


Top  hitters  return 

Coakley's  son  Mike,  a  junior, 
will  start  at  catcher  and  bat 
fourth.  He  hit  .348  last  season, 
with  one  homer  and  16  RBI's. 
Mark  White  '84  will  move  from 
the  outfield  to  third  base,  while 
batting  third.  White  is  coming 
off  a  .333  campaign  with  two 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Hey^  CBS^  improve  those  announcers 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

If  you're  a  sports  junkie  like  I 
am.  Spring  Break  came  at  just 
the  perfect  time.  The  NCAA 
basketball  tournament  started 
on  the  Thursday  before  break, 
and  ended  on  our  first  day  back 
In  classes.  So  the  astute  fan  who 
planned  his  day  carefully  could 
catch  the  late-night  tape 
delayed  broadcasts  on  ESPN 
and  turn  vacation  Into  the  ulti- 
mate basketball  fix. 

Except  for  one  thing— the 
announcing. 

Now  In  my  opinion,  basketball 
is  the  best  game  to  watch  on 
T.V.  Its  fast-paced  action  and 
Intensity  (especially  at  the  col- 
lege level)  make  for  exciting 
viewing.  But  cliche-filled  and 
utterly  mindless  announcing 
almost  ruins  all  the  advantages 
that  basketball  has  going  for  it. 

It's  not  that  this  year's 
announcing  was  any  worse  than 
last  year's,  or  anything  like 
that.  Quite  simply,  the  mindless 
Inefficiency  has  been  going  on 
for  years.  For  me,  however,  it's 


reached  the  boiling  point. 

Announcing  teams  are  usu- 
ally split  Into  two-person  units— 
the  play-by-play  man,  and  the 
color  commentator  ("expert" 
analyst).  Their  jobs  generally 
degenerate  into  the  play-by- 
play man  saying,  "Boy  did 
these  two  teams  come  to  play  or 
what?",  and  the  color  com- 
mentator saying,  "They  sure 
did." 

Now,  you're  probably  saying, 
"Surely  you  can't  be  serious." 
Well,  yes  I  am  serious  and  stop 
calling  me  Shirley. 

Cases  in  point:  Len  Berman 
and  Bill  Raf  terty  were  doing  the 
Big  East  Tournament  games.  In 
at  least  every  game,  Berman 
either  told  the  audience  that  the 
respective  teams  had  or  hadn't 
come  to  play.  Meanwhile,  Raf- 
terty  provided  that  expert  com- 
mentary that  viewers  have 
come  to  rely  upon.  Regarding 
the  futile  efforts  of  St.  John's 
center  Bill  Wennlngton  to  hold 
down  Georgetown's  Patrick 
Ewing,  Raf  terty  told  us,  "It's 


not  as  if  he's  not  trying  out 
there." 

With  that  kind  of  expert  anal- 
ysis, how  can  one  go  wrong?  But 
Raf  terty  outdid  himself  when  he 
attempted  to  describe  an  alter- 
cation Involving  (Georgetown's 
Michael  Graham.  After  eve- 
ryone on  earth  could  have  sworn 
that  Graham  had  obviously 
thrown  a  punch  at  a  Syracuse 
player,  Rafterty  Informed  us 
that  "It  wasjust  a  vicious  attack 
for  the  basketball."  Really? 

Here's  a  compilation  of  the 
most  often-used,  and  particu- 
larly galling  cliches  and  other 
mindless  phrases: 

1.  "He's  a  class  individual,  both 
on  and  off  the  court." 

2.  "The  tension  is  so  thick  you 
could  cut  It  with  a  knife." 

3.  "He's  6-3,  but  he  plays  like 
he's  6-5." 

4.  "They  have  to  go  out  there 
and  play  their  game." 

5.  "They  have  to  dictate  the 
tempo." 

6.  "And  there's  Ray  Meyer's 

Continued  on  Page  7 


John  DeLorenzo  is  one  of  four  seniors  pitchers  returning  for 
the  Ephs.  (Lockwood) 

Ruggers  punish  Union 
deep  down  in  the  mud 

by  Paul  Hogan 

The  Rugby  Football  Club  travelled  to  Union  under  heavy  skies  on 
Saturday  and  emerged  from  the  afternoon's  matches  muddy  and 
victorious,  sweet  harbingers  of  another  successful  spring. 

Having  been  confined  to  Weston  Fleldhouse  for  the  pre-season  by 
the  snow  and  rain,  the  club  and  captains  Jeff  Calkins  '85  and  Huge 
Hulzenga  '84  were  curious  to  see  if  technical  skills  had  eroded  in  the 
five  months  since  the  Amherst  game,  and  Indeed  it  took  the  team 
until  well  Into  the  game  to  knock  loose  all  the  kinks  and  winter 
cobwebs. 

But  all  good  things  In  all  good  time,  as  the  A  side  demonstrated 
after  a  penalty-marred  first  half  left  them  down  7-0.  In  an  inspira- 
tional display  of  pure  rugby— hard  mauling  by  the  scrum  and  a  line 
that  clicked  like  clockwork— the  white  horde  came  again  and  again 
at  the  arrogrant  Union  15. 

Scrummies  hustle 

Ceaseless  hustle  by  scrummies  like  Brad  Blssell  '86  and  John 
May  '84  allowed  whirling  dervish  John  Frese  '84  to  score  three  trys, 
while  senior  Sean  Crotty's  return  to  his  real  sporting  love  was 
rewarded  with  the  fourth  Williams  score  of  the  second  half.  The  20-7 
win  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  Jim  Bell  '84  at  the  key 
scrumhalf  position,  where  he  dominated  his  opposite  until  an  eye 
Injury  took  him  away  from  all  the  second  half  fun. 

The  club's  depth  was  revealed  in  the  second  game,  as  25  Killer  B's 
saw  action  against  the  Union  squad.  The  Williams  pack  was  in 
control  of  the  game  throughout,  and  when  the  line  started  to  roll 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Laxwomen  beat  up  on  a  Holyoke  player  en  route  to  a  5-1  win  Saturday.       (Khakee) 


Women's  lax  wins  5-1 
in  season's  first  match 

by  Mark  Averitt 

The  women's  lacrosse  team  trounced  Mt.  Holyoke  5-1  In  their 
home  opener  Saturday. 

"We  beat  a  good  team  today,  a  team  that  only  lost  to  our  rival 
Amherst  by  a  7-6  score,"  exulted  coach  Julie  McHugh.  "They're  a 
good  passing  team,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  speed  and  a  rookie  goalie 
(Lisa  Dorian  '87)  who  won't  quit." 

Lee  Wlerdsma  '87  got  things  rolling  for  Williams  at  18: 49  of  the 
first  half  by  scoring  on  an  assist  from  Carrie  Cento  '86.  Then  after 
Holyoke's  Debbie  Diver  notched  a  goal  at  15:12.  Williams'  Sue 
Harrington  '84  took  a  pass  from  Andrea  Raphael  '86  to  score  at 
14:35  and  give  the  Ephs  a  2-1  half  time  lead. 

Allison  Fuller  '85  made  It  3-1  mid-way  through  the  second  half; 
Cento  scored  on  an  assist  from  Raphael  three  minutes  later;  and 
Raphael  capped  a  star  performance  by  scoring  from  a  feed  by 
Laura  Rogers  '86  to  give  the  Ephs  a  3-0  second-half  shutout  and  a  5-1 
victory. 

McHugh  was  particularly  pleased  with  Dorian's  six  saves  In  the 
goalie's  first-ever  lacrosse  game.  The  Ephs,  1-0,  next  play  on  Wed- 
nesday at  Springfield. 
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Trustees  allot  $2  million 
for  huge  computer  buys 


by  Christian  Hewlett 
and  John  Clayton 

Members  of  the  Williams  Col- 
lege Board  of  Trustees  were  on 
campus  this  past  weekend  to 
approve  next  year's  budget, 
review  campus  construction 
plans,  meet  with  campus  organ- 
izations and  take  care  of  other 
general  business. 

The  Trustees'  major  action, 
according  to  College  President 
John  W.  Chandler,  was  appro- 
val of  the  1984-85  operating 
budget  at  $38.8  million,  up  8.4 
percent  from  last  year.  Most  of 
the  increase  is  attributable  to  $2 
million  which  the  Trustees  have 
allocated  for  new  computer 
purchases. 

Of  the  $2  million,  $300,000  will 
be  used  to  buy  a  large  central 
computer,  while  $600,000  to  $1 
million  will  go  towards  about 
100  microcomputers,  Chandler 
explained.  All  the  computers 
will  be  placed  in  Jesup  Hall,  and 
the  micros  will  be  intended 
primarily  for  student  use. 

"With  these  micros  we  can 
eventually  change  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  Computer 
Science  clrriculum,"  said  Asso- 
ciate Provost  and  Director  of 
Data  Systems  David  Booth,  "as 


most  of  the  introductory  Comp. 
Sci.  work  will  be  done  on  the 
micros."  For  this  reason,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  microcom- 
puters to  be  purchased  will  be 
sophisticated  enough  to  handle 
Pascal,  while  the  simpler  mod- 
els will  be  used  for  word  pro- 
cessing and  faculty-  and 
student-purchased  software,  he 
added. 

Computer  network 

In  addition  to  the  purchase 
allocations,  another  $600,000 
will  be  used  to  create  a  campus- 
wide  computer  network  by  wir- 
ing administration,  office  and 
classroom  buildings  to  Jesup. 
Most  of  the  wiring  will  go 
through  existing  heating  pipes, 
so  very  little  digging  will  be 
necessary.  Chandler  said. 

"Ultimately,  the  entire  cam- 
pus could  be  wired,  but  the  sys- 
tem will  go  In  by  pieces,"  Booth 
explained.  No  students  and  few 
faculty  will  be  tied  In  to  Jesup 
next  year,  but  the  system  has 
the  capability  of  wiring  the 
entire  campus.  Including 
dorms.  Booth  added  that  how 
fast  that  capability  will  be  real- 
ized de{>ends  on  the  number  of 
students  owning  computers. 

The  renovations  of  Jesup  Hall 


The  Trustees  looked  particularly  cheerful  last  weekend  as  they  visited  campus  to  approve  next 

year's  budget  and  allocate  two  million  dollars  for  large  purchases  of  computer 

equipment.  (Ruderman) 


itself  will  be  completed  by  July 
or  August,  In  time  for  the  start 
of  the  school  year. 

The  Trustees  also  reviewed 
the  construction  plans  for  the 
College's  new  gymnasium. 
Demolition  of  several  existing 
structures  began  this  week,  and 
gym  construction  should  start 
in  late  May  or  early  June, 
Chandler  said. 


In    other    business,    the 
Trustees: 

•met  with  College  Council  offic- 
ers to  discuss  student-faculty 
relations.  The  Trustees  strongly 
supported  the  idea  of  house 
guest  meals  and  promised  a 
greater  number  next  year.  They 
also  indicated  approval  for  such 
interactive  activities  as  free 
university,  the  recent  student- 


faculty  ball  and  student-faculty 
pizza  nights  at  the  Log. 

•heard  a  report  from  the  Devel- 
opment Committee  that  gifts  to 
Williams  so  far  this  year  total 
$11.9  million. 

•discussed  ways  to  better  orient 
new  faculty  members  to  the  Col- 
lege'   expecatlons    of    them 
Including  publishing  some  sor 
of  new  faculty  handbook. 


Pass/ Fail  proposal  passes  CEP, 
waiting  now  on  May  faculty  vote 


by  John  McDermott 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  passed 
Its  new  "pass/fail"  proposal  by  an  8-1  margin 
Monday,  but  altered  the  measure  to  allow  only 
juniors  and  seniors  to  take  two  non-required 
courses  graded  credit  no-cred It.  Sophomores 
had  originally  been  Included  In  the  proposal. 

Supporters  said  the  proposal,  which  will  now  go 


to  a  faculty  vote  in  May,  will  encourage  students 
to  experiment  more  In  choosing  electives 

The  8-1  CEP  vote,  with  one  abstention,  came  in 
a  closed  meeting  only  three  weeks  after  CEP 
chairman  and  psychology  professor  Andrew 
Crlder  told  the  Record  there  was  'not  a  lot  of 
support  at  the  present  time  within  the  CEP  for 
this  proposal." 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Junior  Advisors  '84-'85 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Junior  Advisors  for  the  Class  of  1988. 
These  52  people  were  chosen  from  a  pool  of  62  men  and  42  women 
who  applied  to  be  J  As.  For  more  Information  on  the  selection 
process,  see  page  3. 
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Renovations  have  begun  on  Jesup  Hall,  which,  when  completed  this  summer,  will  house  the 
campus  computer  center,  including  the  Trustees'  new  purchases.  The  driveway  to  Jesup  is 
currently  a  large  hole  as  workmen  install  a  water  main  for  the  building's  new  sprinkler 
system.  (Scheibe) 


•Class  of  '88        p.4 
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•  Netmen  win      p.  10 


SheUyD.  BaU 

Paul  M.  Boocock 
Susan  K.  Brown 
Christopher  B.  Qarev 

Michael  F.  Curtin 
Matthew  W.  Dunne 

Frank  E.  Dylong 
Beth  E.  Ebel 
Julia  L.  Foulkes 
Kenard  E.  Gibbs 
Thomas  H.  Goodspeed 
Rebecca  M.G.  Haile 
Amy  L.  Harrison 
Gregory  B.  Heller 
Elisabeth  Hoffman 

Richard  R.  Hollington 

Paul  E.  Juan 

Ward  A.  Katsanis 

Bart>ara  J.  Kerker 

A.  Craig  Klrby 

Scott  R.  Koenig 
Ruml  Kurosaki 
Timothy  W.  L^timore 
Jetirey  A.  Ufson 
Kenneth  G.  MacLeod 
Mary  Ellen  Mahoney 


Diana  B.  Manchester 
Ann  J.  McDonald 
Sarah  S.  Montgomery 
Kevin  P.  Morris 
Alicia  Murphy 
Colleen  A.  Murphv 
Thomas  M.  O'Connor 
Clark  C.  Otley 
Edmund  M.  OToole 
Robert  B.  Park 
Timothy  B.  Petersen 
TlmotHy  D.  Pittman 
Jenifer  I.  Rees 
Ann  E.  Regan 
Douglas  E.  Robie 
Laura  E.  Rogers 
Diane  M.  Rosnagle 
H.  Denise  Ross 
Edmund  R.  Santella 
Elizabeth  A.  Shulman 
Sara  P.  Suchman 
Christopher  T.  Toll 
Stephen  R.  Troyer 

Philip  L.  Tucher 
Sonali  Weerackody 
Michael  F.  Zullas 
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HiTech 


Recent  acceleration  of  the  renovation  of  Jesup  Hall,  and  the  Trustees 
approval  of  two  million  dollars  to  help  bring  computer  technology  here 
are  the  most  evident  examples  of  Williams'  entry  into  The  Computer 
Age.  Although  the  College's  plans  for  developing  computer  facilities 
have  been  in  the  works  for  some  time,  it  is  rewarding  to  see  them  moving 
forward.  The  tangible  results  are  great,  and  now  they  appear  to  be  ever 
closer. 

The  College  is  buying  100  microcomputers,  most  of  which  will  be 
placed  in  Jesup  for  general  use.  While  some  of  the  micros  will  be  used 
mainly  for  Computer  Science  courses,  many  will  be  for  word  process- 
ing. In  addition,  they  will  be  compatible  with  student-  or  faculty-bought 
software. 

This  high  number  of  units  shows  committment  to  student  needs.  Since 
the  introduction  of  word  processors  to  Sawyer  library,  many  students 
have  discovered  that  the  machines  can  ease  paper  writing.  Revisions 
and  corrections  more  convenient— and  quality  is  thus  improved. 

Yet,  as  the  many  students  who  now  use  the  few  machines  in  the  library 
can  also  attest,  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  And,  although  Saw- 
yer is  a  central  location,  the  rooms  become  unbearably  hot  when  more 
than  a  few  people  work  simultaneously.  The  large  number  of  extra 
machines  will  certainly  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  campus,  and 
providing  a  space  designed  specifically  for  word  processing  is  a  good 
response  to  a  pressing  need. 
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LETTERS  POLICY 

The  Record  encourages  letters  to  the  editor.  They  should  be  limited  to  250 
words,  signed  and  typed.  The  deadline  is  Sunday  noon. 

If  you  need  more  space  to  make  your  opinions  known,  contact  Op-Ed 
editor  Rob  Park  at  x6398.  The  Op-Ed  deadline  is  Saturday  noon. 


LETTERS 


Consumption 


To  the  editor: 

"Helpful  hints  to  control  eating  habits: 
You  don't  have  to  finish  everything  on 
your  plate." 

The  Williams  College  Food  Service 
printed  this  bit  of  advice  earlier  this 
year,  and  when  carefully  read,  it  makes 
a  critical  statement  about  the  social  atti- 
tude this  school  tolerates,  and  reflects 
the  lack  of  social  responsibility  in  our 
everyday  consuming  habits.  We  are  the 
generation  who,  when  our  mothers  said, 
"Eat  the  rest  of  the  food  on  your  plate, 
there  are  children  starving  in  this 
world",  we  answered,  "Here  Mom,  send 
this  to  India." 

Why  were  we  the  generation  who 
chuckled  at  waste  and  inequality?  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  appears  we  have 
divorced  ourselves  from  any  responsibil- 
ity to  its  solution.  We  are  all  possessors  of 
a  flume  mentality  who  don't  even  bat  an 
eye  at  dumping  half  a  main  course,  three 
glasses  of  cranberry  juice,  the  cauli- 
flower that  was  not  so  supreme,  the  half 
a  bowl  of  salad,  all  the  while  simply  chat- 
ting in  line. 


This  attitude  manifests  itself  everday, 
every  meal,  in  the  amount  of  food  thrown 
away  by  each  of  us.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
value    system    in    which    we've   been 
raised,  one  of  overabundance  in  which 
we've  been  sheltered  from  the  reality  of 
need.  After  two  meals,  enormous  in  com- 
parison to  the  standards  of  two-thirds  of 
the  world,  we  announce  at  four  o'clock, 
"I'm  starved!  "  Because  we  have  never 
felt  the  reality  of  hunger,  we  say  this  with 
little  respect  or  understanding  of  our 
words. 

What  difference  does  it  make  If  you 
throw  away  some  food?  In  the  face  of 
plate  after  plate  of  trashed  food,  what 
incentive  is  there  that  what  you  conseve 
will  matter  at  all?  Ideally  if  we  all  took 
just  what  we  ate,  the  dining  halls  would 
adjust  and  cook  less,  and  there  would  be 
much  less  waste— not  only  of  food,  but 
also  of  the  energy  required  to  cook  the 
food.  For  this  to  happen  we  must  all  take 
the  responsibility  upon  ourselves  to  not 
pick  up  more  than  we  eat  and  to  look 
critically  at  what  we  throw  out  after  each 
meal.  If  an  active  sense  of  food  waste 
awareness  was  instilled  in  each  of  us,  it 
might  transfer  to  our  other  consumption 
habits. 

Mary  Keller   '86 
Jim  Church   '86 


Contempt 


To  the  editor: 

I  ask  Muhammad  Kenyatta  and  other 
supporters  of  Jesse  Jackson  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

•How  would  they  feel  about  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  who  acknowledged  that  he 
referred  to  blacks  as  "niggers",  and  to  a 
city  with  a  large  black  population  as 
"Nlggertown"? 

•Would  they  fall  to  denounce  a  candidate 
who  accepted  contributions  from  foreign 
white  supremacist  organizations  with  a 
vested  Interest  In  souring  American/ 
black  African  relations? 

•Would  they  stand  silently  by  while  this 
candidate  pronounced  his  contempt  for  a 
rightly  constituted,  democratic,  sover- 
eign black  nation,  and  called  for  estab- 
lishment, on  its  territory,  of  a  separate 
white  state,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
black  nation  was  surrounded  by  hostile 


Policy 


white    states,    dedicated    to    Its 
eradication? 
I  doubt  It. 

Karen  B.  Kwitter 
Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy 

(on  leave) 


Sensitivity 


To  the  editor: 

The  College  Council  approves  of  the 
Record's  right  to  print  news  facts  when 
they   consider   appropriate    (names, 
events,  etc.).  However,  we  feel  greater 
sensitivity  could  have  been  used  In  the 
April  10  article  concerning  the  alleged 
break-in  and  "joy-riding"  by  a  fresh- 
man. Undue  emphasis  on  the  actions  of 
the  accused,  especially  in  a  community 
as  small  as  Williams,   unnecessarily 
adds  to  the  anxiety  and  commotion  the 
situation  creates.  It  is  our  hope  that  all 
members  of  the  Williams  community 
will  understand  the  delicacy  of  this  mat- 
ter and  will  respond  appropriately. 

Anza  Munmen  '86 
Andrew  Cypiot  '85 
CoUege  Council  President 
CktUege  CouncU  Vice-President 
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The  Williams  Record  regularly  prints  the  names  of  students  arrested 
in  acts  relevant  to  the  community.  Our  reasons  are: 
•A  published  story  which  has  the  facts  correct  will  quell  rumors  al)out  an 
incident  which  can  get  out  of  hand. 

•An  article  detailing  an  incident  but  not  naming  individuals  becomes 
more  gossip  than  news.  The  reader's  response  to  such  a  story  is: 
"Who? ' ' ,  and  speculation  on  the  issue  can  become  needlessly  damaging. 
•Such  names  are  public  record,  and  are  printed  by  local  papers  such  as 
the  North  Adams  Transcript  and  Berkshire  Eagle.  Although  not  often 
read  by  students,  these  publications  are  read  by  faculty  and  other  com- 
munity members. 

•As  adults,  Williams  students  are  responsible  for  their  actions  and 
should  not  be  sheltered.  If  we  would  print  the  name  of  an  administrator 
accused  of  a  crime,  we  should  do  likewise  for  students.  Indeed,  by 
sheltering  wrongdoers  by  not  printing  their  names,  we  near  tacit  appro- 
val of  their  actions. 

Williams  is  a  small  and  close  community,  and  the  Record  must  be 
more  sensitive  to  individuals  than  a  big-city  paper.  In  particular,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  print  the  court  results  of  any  arrests;  thus  clearing 
a  student  if  vindicated. 
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Insider's  Guide  to  JA  Selection 


by  Dianne  R.  Valle 

On  Wednesday,  March  14,  104  sopho- 
mores were  notified  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Junior  Advisor  Selection  Committee. 
For  the  62  men  and  42  women  applying, 
29  spots  and  23  spots  were  available 
respectively.  The  procedures  Involved  in 
choosing  52  JA's  have  been  something  of 
a  mystery  if  not  a  source  of  controversy. 
In  order  to  clear  up  some  of  the  confu- 
sion, I'd  like  to  present  an  "Insider's" 
view  based  on  my  two  years'  experience 
with  the  Committee. 

What  the  Committee  Is 

It  is  a  group  of  peers  selecting  peers  for 
an  important  role.  What  kind  of  influence 
the  JA's  will  be  is  probably  the  most 
important  consideration  for  Committee 
members.  Time  commitment  alone 
should  demonstrate  that  the  Committee 
is  dedicated  to  its  task.  Beginning  in  Feb- 
ruary, we  met  at  least  three  times  a  week 
for  at  least  two  hours  per  meeting.  Eve- 
ryone's presence  was  required  at  all 
meetings.  This  rigorous  schedule  left  lit- 
tle time  for  promoting  gossip  when  104 
candidates  were  being  considered. 

Who  serves 

The  Selection  Committee  is  composed 
of  twenty-four  students:  twelve  JA's 
from  the  previous  year,  five  JA's  from 
the  present  year,  and  seven  "at  large" 
students  chosen  from  the  entire  student 
population.  Of  the  twelve  past  JA's,  two 
serve  on  the  committee  automatically 
for  two  years  by  virtue  of  their  leader- 
ship roles  within  that  group  (the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president).  The  president 
becomes  the  chair  of  the  committee  the 
second  year.  The  other  ten  senior-JA's 
are  selected  by  the  chair  and  the  vice- 
president  based  on  the  candidness,  inter- 
est, variety  of  activities,  and  other  time 
commitments.  To  avoid  over- 
representation  of  any  one  group  of  fresh- 
men, I  tried  to  make  the  composition  of 
the  twelve  senior  JA's  reflect  the  fresh- 
man entry  situation:  six  representatives 
from  among  the  twelve  entries  in  the 
Freshman  Quad,  etc. 

The  seven  "at-large"  candidates  are 
selected  by  College  Council  based  on 
applications  taken  from  the  entire  stu- 
dent Ixxly.  Any  student  is  eligible  to 
serve  except  for  sophomores  applying  to 
be  JA's. 

The  chairperson  is  primarily  an  organ- 
izer and  a  mediatior;  he/she  does  not, 
however,  have  more  power  than  any 
other  member  on  the  committee.  All 
twenty-four  members  have  an  equal 
right  to  an  opinion  and  an  equal  vote. 

Why  no  faculty  members  serve  on  the 
committee  is  not  exactly  clear  to  me. 
The  Dean  of  Freshmen  did  sit  on  the 
committee  prior  to  my  selection  as  JA 
but  more  recently  has  opted  not  to.  Some 
members  last  year  felt  that  they  would 
be  too  inhibited  to  speak  of  their  peers  in 
front  of  faculty;  others  suggested  that 
faculty  members,  in  many  cases,  have 
too  limited  a  view  of  the  candidates 
based  solely  on  classroom  experience 
rather  than  social  and  dorm  interac- 
tions. It  is  still  an  open  question. 

How  do  we  do  it? 

The  process  of  gathering  information 
on  each  candidate  has  varied  for  each  of 
my  four  years  .    Two  forms  have  been 


used  consistently:  the  candidate's  per- 
sonal statement  and  the  JA  recommen- 
dation ( to  be  written  by  any  JA  from  that 
candidate's  freshman  year).  From  this 
base,  past  committees  have  worked  with 
peer  recommendations,  interviews,  or 
neither  option.  Peer  recommendations 
(written  by  any  member  of  the  college 
community  chosen  by  the  candidate) 
were  reinstated  this  year.  In  addition,  a 
list  of  guidelines  was  provided  for 
recommendation,  listing  qualities  all 
JA's  should  have:  approachability, 
availibility,  willingness  to  listen,  sensi- 
tivity, organizational  ability,  and  atti- 
tudes (on  studies,  athletics, 
extracurriculars,  Williams,  etc.). 
Obviously,  a  lot  more  is  Involved  In  the 
assessment  of  each  candidate  but  the  list 
above  provides  some  basic  and  stand- 
ardized criteria  which  everyone 
Involved  could  address. 

The  selection  rounds 

The  selection  process  takes  place  In 
three  rounds.  In  round  one,  each  candi- 
date's personal  statement,  JA  and  peer 
recommendations  are  read  out  loud  by  a 
Committee  member  (ordering  Is  ran- 
dom). Discussion  then  takes  place,  and 
any  outside  Information  must  be  rele- 
vant to  the  selection  guidelines  and  pre- 
faced by  an  explanation  of  how  it  was 
gathered.  Following  the  discussion,  a 
preliminary  vote  of  hold,  reject,  or 
abstain  Is  taken.  This  first  vote  Is  non- 
blndlng,  and  Is  used  to  give  the  Commit- 
tee an  Initial  feel  for  their  colleagues' 
opinions. 

In  round  two,  each  Committee 
member  Is  responsible  for  representing 
four-six  candidates  to  the  committee. 
Further  discussion  may  take  place. 
After  this  second  presentation,  a  binding 
vote  of  "hold"  or  "reject"  is  taken.  Only 
those  candidates  receiving  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  (16  members)  or  more  are 
placed  on  the  final  ballot. 

In  round  three,  each  member  votes 
privately  for  the  52  candidates  he/she 
feels  are  qualified  from  the  final  ballot. 

Once  all  votes  are  cast,  the  numbers 
are  tabulated  in  the  Dean's  Office.  Those 
candidates  with  the  most  votes  are 
selected  as  JA's;  the  next  five  candi- 
dates become  alternates.  The  Dean  of 
Freshmen  then  reviews  the  list.  If  any 
candidate  Is  In  danger  of  leaving  school 


for  academic  or  disciplinary  reasons, 
the  Dean  may  veto  his/her  selection. 
When  this  Is  done,  all  candidates  are  not- 
ified of  the  Committee's  decisions,  with  a 
letter  explaining  the  process  and  listing 
the  Committee  members. 

Confidentiality 

Committee  meetings  are  closed  to  eve- 
ryone except  the  Dean  of  Freshmen. 
Members  are  forbidden  to  discuss  any  of 
the  Information  gathered  outside  of  the 
Committee.  Any  breach  of  this  confiden- 
tiality may  result  In  a  member's  wlth- 
drawl  from  the  Committee.  In  addition, 
the  list  of  Committee  members  Is  not 
published  until  after  the  process  has  con- 
cluded, and  all  written  forms  are 
destroyed. 

These  stringent  rules  are  designed  to 
ensure  fairness  both  to  the  candidates 
and  the  Committee.  Information 
"leaked  out"  about  particular  appli- 
cants is  almost  always  out  of  context  and 
are  therefore  more  likely  to  cause  harm 
than  good.  Moreover,  Committee 
members  may  be  unduly  pressured  for 
Information  or  may  be  unjustly  accused 
of  Intentionally  harming  other  people. 

Room  for  improvement? 

In  recent  College  Council  elections, 
various  candidates  mentioned  a  review 
of  the  selection  process  as  one  of  their 
campaign  pledges.  Accordingly,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  suggestions: 

First,  talk  to  as  many  Committee 
members  as  possible. 

Second,  keep  In  mind  that,  while  hav- 
ing a  "friend"  or  former  JA  on  the  Com- 
mittee can  help  a  candidate,  It  can  also 
work  against  them  (I.e.  he/she  may  be 
known  too  well).  Committee  members, 
in  my  experience,  will  not  promote 
friends  just  for  friendship  sake;  and 
each  member  must  contend  with  the 
opinions  of  twenty-three  others. 

When  twice  the  number  of  candidates 
apply  for  the  positions  available,  deci- 
sion making  is  always  difficult.  While 
this  article  will  not  alleviate  the  disap- 
pointment or  dissatisfaction  of  those 
applicants  not  selected,  I  hope  that  at 
least  people  will  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  is  involved. 
Dianne  R.  I  alio  '84  was  president  of 
the  J  A 's  for  the  freshman  class  of  '86, 
and  chaired  this  year's  JA  Selection 
Committee. 


Up  for  grabs? 
The  fight  for 
all  the  marbles 


by  Rob  Park 

When  Lord  Elgin  took  down  the  marble 
facades  (which  would  hereafter  be  iden- 
tified by  his  family  name)  from  the  Par- 
thenon In  the  nineteenth  century  and 
shipped  them  to  England,  he  probably 
believed  he  was  doing  the  Greeks  a 
favor.  After  all,  there  was  war  in  the 
peninsula,  the  Acropolis  had  been 
sacked  more  than  once  In  Its  sinusoidal 
lifetime,  and  it  seemed  a  horrible  shame 
("tragic"  Is,  I  think,  a  word  more 
appropriate  to  a  description  of  the 
human  losses  of  war)  that  these  achieve- 
ments of  Athenian  art  might  be  des- 
troyed In  the  melee. 

There  were  no  diplomatic  difficulties 
which  could  not  be  overcome  by  a  suffi- 
ciently bold  and  pragmatic  commander. 
Greek  government  (represented  by  and 
representing  the  Greek  people )  had  been 
a  term  without  meaning  since  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  to  the  Turks.  And  by  the 
time  Lord  Elgin  was  making  his  martial 
tour  of  southern  Europe,  the  Ottoman 
Empire  Itself  was  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  decline. 


What  next?  Would  the 
Egyptians  denriand  the 
return  of  all  the 
mummies...? 


Armhowzer 
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Since  the  Greeks  themselves  couldn't 
possibly  protect  their  own  treasures,  and 
the  marbles  weren't  properly  Ottoman 
possessions  anyway,  the  marbles  were, 
by  Britannia's  way  of  thinking,  up  for 
grabs. 

A  legitimate  Greek  government  now 
exists  (legitimate  enough  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  British  government)  and 
grateful  though  It  is  that  the  marbles 
were  not  exposed  to  the  possible  hazards 
of  war,  the  Greek  people  would  like  them 
back,  thank  you. 

So  far  the  British  government  has  done 
little  more  than  shudder  In  horror,  as  If 
the  death  of  all  of  their  museums  (amply 
stocked  during  Its  Imperial  heydey )  was 
now  imminent.  If  they  returned  the  mar- 
bles, what  next?  Would  the  Egyptians 
demand  the  return  of  all  of  the  mummies 
and  sarcophagi  of  the  Pharaohs?  Would 
the  Chinese  want  their  vases?  What 
would  be  left  except  a  few  Gainesbo- 
roughs  and  Burnes-Joneses? 

As  distasteful  as  such  a  situation  might 
be,  this  doesn't  alter  the  basic  rlghtness 
of  returning  these  symbols  of  Greek  civ- 
ilization. One  wonders  what  the  Ameri- 
can reaction  would  be  if  some  foreign 
general  went  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  sawed  off  the  head  of  Honest  Abe  for 
display  elsewhere  (hint:  the  president's 
atomic  trigger  finger  might  momentar- 
ily itch). 

In  any  case,  the  Greek  government  is 
careful  to  emphasize  that  they  are  mak- 
ing a  special  plea  in  this  case  because  of 
the  Elgin  marbles'  symbolic  signifi- 
cance to  the  Greek  nation,  and  are  not 
calling  for  the  wholesale  reacquisition  of 
Britain's  dubiously-gotten  gains.  The 
British  have  been  more  than  repaid  for 
saving  these  works  (In  the  form  of  a  uni- 
lateral, one  hundred-fifty  year  "loan"), 
and  Its  about  time  they  gave  back  the 
collateral. 
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Harned  given 
Grosvenor 

Chris  Harned  '85  is  the  recip- 
ient of  the  second  annual  Gros- 
venor Cup,  given  yearly  by  the 
College  Council  to  the  junior 
"who  best  exemplifies  the  tradi- 
tions of  Williams."  All  juniors 
are  eligible  for  the  award, 
which  carries  prestige  and 
honor  with  it,  but  no  monetary 
or  material  compensation. 

The  award  recipient  is 
selected  by  committee  and  then 
approved  by  the  College  Coun- 
cil. The  honor  is  based  on  contri- 
butions to  campus  activities  and 
student  organizations,  in  addi- 
tion to  demonstrated  academic 
ability. 

Harned,  a  history  major  and 
Junior  Advisor  in  Williams  F, 
plays  on  the  varisty  golf  team 
and  is  a  former  member  of  the 
swim  team.  In  addition,  he  runs 
the  Pooh  Perplex  used  book 
sales  and  the  campus  Coca-Cola 
concessions,  and  works  as  a 
sports  writer  for  the  News 
Office.  He  will  be  working  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  summer 
as  a  Mead  Government  Intern. 

He  added  that  the  award  was 
unexpected,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  thinking  about  the  deliber- 
ation process.  "It  was  a  big  sur- 
prise. It  comes  out  of  the  blue 
and  hits  you"  he  said.  "I'm  kind 
of  humble  about  it,"  he  added. 
—  Xlartita  Ifeil 


Goffs  will  add 
new  Eph  shop 

Goffs  Sports  Inc.  on  Spring 
Street  will  soon  be  expanding 
and  adding  a  new  store.  The  Wil- 
liams Shop,  next  door  to  Its  mer- 
chandise space.  According  to 
owner  Rudy  Goff ,  the  new  shop 
will  carry  items  In  Williams 
colors,  or  bearing  the  College 
seal  or  "basically  anything  we 
can  put  a  purple  cow  on." 

The  store  will  probebly  open 
before  the  end  of  the  academic 
year.  In  time  to  attract  the 
summer  tourists  who  flock  to 
Wllllamstown.  "We're  shooting 


for  a  May  1st  opening,"  said 
Goff,  who  hopes  that  "students 
will  be  60-70%  of  our  customers" 
despite  opening  late  In  the 
school  year .  "I  expect  to  do  a  big 
business  12  months  of  the  year" 
he  added. 

The  store  will  be  connected  to 
Goffs  via  a  tunnel,  so  that  cus- 
tomers will  be  able  to  get  from 
one  store  to  the  other  without 
going  outside.  The  space  was 
formerly  occupied  by  attorney 
William  Savin,  who  has  moved 
his  practice  to  the  other  end  of 
Spring  Street. 

Donations 
earn  donuts 

Last  Tuesday's  and  Wednes- 
day's visit  of  the  Red  Cross 
Bloodmoblle  resulted  In  the  col- 
lection of  303  units  of  blood, 
down  from  both  the  386  units  col- 
lected last  February  and  the  326 
units  collected  in  October. 

Of  the  total  collection  last 
week,  259  units  were  donated  by 
Williams  College  students  and 
44  by  townspeople.  Forty-eight 
were  first  time  donors. 

One-gallon  pins  were 
awarded  to  Bruce  Albelda  '85, 
Joe  Beach  '84,  Barbara  Feeney 
'86,  Tom  Feist  '85,  Amy  Fried- 
enthal  '86,  Jeffrey  May  '85,  and 
Laura  Volpe  '85. 

In  the  Vampire  Sweepstakes, 
the  winning  residential  unit  was 
Perry-Bascom-Chadborne- 


Two  new  motels  headed  for  Wmstown 
as  British  Maid,  1896  plan  revampings 


If  all  goes  well  contruction 
may  begin  In  the  next  few 
months  on  two  new  luxury  hot- 
els In  Wllllamstown.  Separate 
proposals  approved  by  the  Wllll- 
amstown Planning  Board  would 
convert  the  British  Maid  restau- 
rant Into  a  43-room  motel  com- 
plex and  would  add  66  rooms  to 
the  current  1896  House  restau- 
rant and  motel. 

The  1896  plan,  proposed  by 
Williams  Associate  Director  of 
Development  E.  Howland  Swift, 
calls  for  construction  of  a  21/^- 
story,  L-shaped  building  with  66 
guest  rooms  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  existing  building. 

The  existing  restaurant  will 
be  renovated,  with  one  of  the 
banquet  rooms  converted  into  a 
lobby  and  entrance.  A  new  res- 
taurant to  be  added,  called '  'The 
Greenery,"  will  be  a  glass- 
enclosed  area  with  an  outdoor 
terrace  for  warm-weather  use. 
It  will  also  have  solar  panels  to 
provide  energy  for  up  to  half  of 
the  facility's  hot  water. 

Bars,  wood  stoves 

The  hotel  rooms  will  probably 


range  In  price  from  $65-$95  a 
night,  including  28  deluxe  dou- 
ble rooms  which  will  feature 
sunken  living  rooms,  wood 
stoves  and  full  or  partial  bars. 

The  entire  project  will  cost 
between  an  estimated  $3  mil- 
lion; construction  should  begin 
sometime  in  the  next  few 
months  and  be  completed  In 
slightly  less  than  a  year.  The 
project  may  be  delayed,  how- 
ever, by  unclear  town  sewer 
regulations  and  by  state  and 
federal  restrictions  on  building 
in  wetland  areas. 

The  Wllllamstown  Zoning 
Board  of  Appeals  will  review 
the  project  Thursday  evening. 

Maid  will  be  Orchards 

The  other  building  project, 
the  conversion  of  the  British 
Maid  Into  a  43-room  hotel  called 
The  Orchards  Inn,  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Wllllam- 
stown Planning  Board  and  Zon- 
Ing  Board  of  Appeals. 
According  to  the  plans,  pro- 
posed by  New  York  City  busi- 
nessman Chester  Soling,  the 
existing  restaurant  will  be  torn 


down  and  the  nearby  house  of 
manager  Penelope  Corbln  will 
be  moved  slightly  to  the  east 
and  Incorporated  Into  the  motel 
complex. 

The  final  product  will  be  a  cir- 
cle of  New  England-style,  white 
clapboard  buildings  with  a 
swimming  pool  at  the  center 
and  a  circular  driveway  around 
the  perimeter  with  123  parking 
spaces.  There  will  also  be  a 
health  club  on  the  grounds  and  a 
terrace  and  garden  near  the 
pool. 

The  hotel  will  Include  43 
rooms  on  two  floors,  all  of  which 
will  be  split  level  with  wet  bars 
and  two  bathrooms.  Luxary 
rooms  will  have  fireplaces.  The 
dining  facilities  will  Include  a 
78-seat  dining  room  and  a  73- 
seat  lounge  with  a  cabaret 
stage. 

The  project's  cost  Is  esti- 
mated at  between  $4  and  $5  mil- 
lion and  construction  should 
begin  In  a  couple  of  weeks.  Sol- 
ing said.  Room  costs  are  not  def- 
Inlte    yet,    but    have    been 

Continued  on  Page  6 


By  next  spring  the  1896  House  could  include  a  66-room  luxary  motel  and  a  glass-enclosed  terrace 
dining  room  like  the  ones  pictured  In  this  architect's  drawing,  shown  facing  toward  Cold  Spring 
Road.  The  motel  addition  will  connect  to  the  back  of  the  existing  barn-like  structure  and  will 
parallel  the  road. 


Woodbrldge  with  25%  participa- 
tion. The  Big  Drop  award  for 
highest  giving  throughout  the 
entire  school  year  went  to  Arm- 
strong House,  with  28.6%.  The 
two  dorms  shared  200  dough- 
nuts donated  by  Molly's 
Bakery. 

Filmmaker 
eyes  campus 

Williams  College,  and  several 
other  sites  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, are  being  considered 
as  possible  locations  for  a  movie 
about  a  womens'  basketball 
team. 

According  to  officials  In  the 
Massachusetts  Film  Bureau,  an 
independent  film  crew  from 
New  York  visited  several  poten- 
tial sites  In  Berkshire  and 
Franklin  counties  April  6  and  7. 

Michael  Williams,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  film  bureau,  said 
the  group  plans  to  make  a  film 
called  "Bounce"  about  a  college 
that  is  having  financial  difficul- 
ties but  Is  saved  when  the 
womens'  basketball  team  wins 
a  championship.  He  said  that 
the  film  Is  expected  to  be  a  "low- 
budget"  production. 

Besides  visiting  Williams,  the 
filmmakers  last  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday toured  the  Cranwell  est- 
ate and  Lenox  Memorial  High 
School,  as  well  as  the  Boston 
University    Summer    Music 


School  campus  in  Pittsfleld  and 
Northfield— Mt.  Hermon  School 
in  Franklin  County. 

Williams  said  the  filmmakers 
were  looking  for  a  good -sized 
gymnasium,  classroom  space 
and  dormitories  that  could  be 
filmed  without  disrupting  the 
schools.  He  said  they  were  inter- 
ested in  Cranwell,  but  also  liked 
the  gym  facilities  at  Williams. 

College  News  director  Ellen 
Berek  said  she  had  not  yet 
received  any  official  response 
from  the  film  crew,  but  added 
that  she  did  not  feel  such  a  film 
could  be  made  here  without  dis- 
rupting campus  activities. 

McPhee  '84 
off  to  Scotland 

Jenny  McPhee  '84  has 
recently  l)een  awarded  a  scho- 
larship from  the  Saint  Andrews 
Society  of  New  York.  The 
$10,000  award  will  enable 
McPhee  to  spend  the  1984-85 
academic  year  at  Edinburgh 
University  In  Scotland. 

McPhee,  an  English  major, 
plans  to  study  Gaelic  next  year. 
She  was  one  of  two  winners 
chosen  from  a  pool  of  32  finalists 
representing  colleges  nation- 
wide. The  scholarship  is 
designed  to  provide  money  for 
one  year  of  post-graduate  study 
at  a  university  in  Scotland. 


Acceptances  mailed 


Class  of  '88  on  the  way^ 
more  of  all  minorities 

by  R.  DeMott 

The  Williams  College  class  of  1988  is  on  the  way  as  the  Admissions 
Office  mailed  out  acceptance  letters  to  1197  of  its  4363  applicants 
Sunday,  according  to  Director  of  Admissions  Philip  Smith. 

The  number  of  applications  Increased  by  401  this  year,  and  70 
more  applicants  were  accepted.  Smith  said,  adding  that  the  target 
size  for  the  entering  class  Is  508,  the  same  as  last  year. 

"We  accepted  10  percent  more  (of  the  applicant  pool)  this  year, 
as  we  expect  the  yield  to  be  less,"  Smith  said,  noting  that  students 
are  applying  to  more  places  this  year,  some  to  as  many  as  18 
different  colleges. 

In  addition,  "we  accepted  fewer  Early  Decision  applicants  this 
year,"  he  explained.  Early  Decision  students  have  promised  to 
attend  Williams  if  they  are  admitted,  so  accepting  a  large  number 
Increases  the  percentage  of  students  who  actually  enroll. 

Fewer  New  Yorkers 

"We  have  admitted  more  students  from  a  larger  number  of  sta- 
tes, "said  Smith.  In  a  reversal  of  last  year's  trend,  fewer  applicants 
from  New  York  were  accepted  and  more  applicants  were  admitted 
from  such  states  as  Connecticut,  Arkansas  and  Minnesota,  Smith 
noted. 

Although  more  recruiting  was  done  this  year  in  the  Albany- 
Troy— Schenectady  area,  results  were  about  the  same  as  in  past 
years,  he  said,  adding  that  he  hopes  the  recruiting  drive  will  bring 
in  more  applications  from  that  area  In  future  years. 

The  ratio  of  men  to  women  In  the  newly  accepted  class  is  equival- 
ent with  the  rest  of  the  school— 54  percent  men  and  46  percent 
women,  Smith  said.  "This  is  one  thing  that  is  remarkably  consist- 
ent from  year  to  year,"  he  explained. 

More  Kims  than  Smiths 

Smith  said  that  applications  from  Asian-Americans  were  up 
about  50  percent  this  year  and  the  number  admitted  rose  slightly 
more  than  that. 

"We  admitted  more  people  with  the  surname  Kim  than  Smith," 
he  said.  He  added  that  there  may  be  a  correlation  between  this  and 
the  fact  that  Williams  will  offer  a  new  Asian  Studies  Program  next 
year. 

Applications  from  Afro- Americans  also  rose  slightly,  as  did  the 
number  of  admitted,  according  to  Smith.  While  fewer  Hispanic 
students  applied,  the  acceptance  rate  for  that  group  rose. 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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Habib's  Indian  dance 
captivates  Lasell  crowd 


by  Vernon  Squires 

Marzia  Habib  '85  couldn't  have  picked 
a  finer  night  to  perform;  when  she  con- 
cluded her  Indian  Dance  Recital  last 
Thursday  with  the  "Raks-E-Umang,"  a 
piece  welcoming  spring  (quite  approp- 
riately), the  audience  In  Lasell 
responded  with  a  standing  ovation.  Hab- 
Ib's  five  piece  performance  was  a  rous- 
ing success. 

Because  the  audience  was  by-and- 
large  unfamiliar  with  Indian  Dance  and 
its  intricacies,  Hablb  distributed  an 
Informative  program  prior  to  the  recital. 
The  program  not  only  described  each  of 
the  five  numbers,  but  also  explained  the 
stylistic  elements  of  "Bharat  Natyam" 
and  "Kathak"  dance.  Habib  set  as  cri- 
terion such  targets  as  "sculpturesque 
poses,  intricate  footwork,  technical  bril- 
liance, and  feminine  charm  and  grace." 

Upon  taking  the  stage,  Habib  com- 
manded total  captivation.  Wearing  a 
stunning  blue  dress,  noisy  bracelets,  and 
a  garland  of  flowers  in  her  hair,  she  man- 
aged with  grace  even  the  most  difficult  of 
manuevers.  The  dances  were  fairly  long, 
fully  esoteric,  and  quite  complex;  Habib 
worked  her  body  in  unusual  ways  to  liter- 
ally entrance  the  crowd. 

The  strongest  part  of  the  performance 
was  Habib's  ability  to  use  with  vitality 
her  entire  body.  While  her  feet  (adorned 
with  red  paint  and  ankle  bracelets) 
moved  with  the  accompanying  music, 
her  arms  and  neck  weaved  with  mystic 
fluidity,  and  her  face  recorded  a  gamut 


of  emotion.  At  one  instant  puzzled,  the 
next  joyous,  and  the  next  seductive, 
Habib  acted  as  more  than  a  dancer.  She 
aspired  to  communicate  Indian  life,  and 
in  several  Instances  she  succeeded. 

Perhaps  the  only  fault  with  the  pro- 
gram was  the  tendency  of  the  dances  to 
run  together,  so  that  particular  move- 
ments took  on  a  "re-run"  character.  In 


Habib  acted  as 
more  than  a  dancer. 
She  aspired  to 
communicate  In- 
dian life,  and  in 
several  instances 
she  succeeded. 


rare  cases  Hablb  seemed  self-conscious 
of  oft-repeated  motions,  and  tryed  to 
compensate  with  an  alluring  or  benevo- 
lent smile.  Given  the  intricacy  of  the  dan- 
ces, however,  the  repetition  of 
movements  served  more  to  demonstrate 
Habib's  mastery  than  to  diminish  her 
novelty. 


Time  and  photography: 
transience  made  permanent 

by  Mary  Vaccaro 

A  fat  stockbroker  Is  caught  and  forever  kept  In  a  photograph's  lower  left  corner. 
The  background's  statue  of  George  Washington,  Its  arm  seemingly  extended  above 
the  man's  head,  denies  escape  and  Indeed  life.  Photographic  "anathema,"  cursing 
this  bourgeois  Into  rigor  mortis.  Is  an  aspect  with  which  Peter  Conrad  dealt  last 
Tuesday  night. 

The  second  of  a  series  collectively  entitled  The  Character  of  the  Camera,"Phoio- 
graphy  and  the  Past:  the  Camera  as  a  Haunted  House"  explored  the  visual  and 
chronological  poetry  of  photography.  Conrad,  a  Bernard  Visiting  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, stressed  tense  duality.  Time  is  both  transient  and  permanent.  Images  borne  of 
unique,  chance  moments  are  simultaneously  captured  Into  eternity.  Cloud  juxta- 
posed against  skyscraper,  the  camera's  "benediction"  wishes  to  contain  that  "lost 
cloud"  before  It  disappears,  forever. 

More  photographs  flashed  upon  the  screen. ..Receding  park  paths  Invite  viewers 
beyond.  Wells  promise  the  hope  of  Arcadia  below.  Above  and  Immediate,  graves- 
tones and  headless  mannequins  remind.  A  young  woman  holds  a  human  skull... Such 
Imagery  expanded  and  underscored  the  camera's  creative  relationship  with  and 
longing  for  the  past.  Powerful  artistic  statements  Individually,  the  photographs 
were,  Tuesday  night,  nevertheless  given  imaginative  coherence  by  an  articulate  If 
soft-spoken  voice. 


College  papers' 
sexual  humor 
draws  fire 
at  Babson 
and 
Harvard 


Recent  publications  defaming  women 
have  Ignited  outrage  In  Boston  area 
schools.  At  Babson  and  at  Harvard,  stu- 
dents have  become  embroiled  In  a  con- 
troversy over  the  acceptability  of  sexual 
humor.  Student  response  has  been  quick 
and  vehement,  and  may  even  result  in 
expulsion  for  two  students  at  Babson. 

Babson 

A  spoof  issue  of  the  Babson  Free  Press 
which  contained  explicit  sexual  referen- 
ces resulted  In  strong  protest  from  the 
college  community.  Some  of  the  slurs 
were  directed  against  specific  Babson 
women.  Identified  by  name  or  photo, 
according  to  the  Globe. 

Co-editors  of  the  Free  Press  Paul 
Cuneo  and  Geoffrey  SplUane  published 
an  apology  Friday,  calling  their  Issue 
"tasteless  and  defenseless."  They  also 
expressed  regret  that  the  Issue  came  out 
during  Babson's  Parent's  Weekend. 

The  College  administration  has  not 
taken  action,  preferring  to  let  the  college 
community  respond  through  existing 
channels.  Although  college  president 
Williams  Dill  has  met  with  the  editors,  he 
said  in  the  Glot)e,  "I  am  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  organize  and  express  their  feed- 
back directly." 

The  student  body  has  taken  the  Initia- 
tive. Student  government  president  John 
Skelly  has  met  with  Cuneo  and  SplUane 
and  win  the  discuss  the  Issue  In  a  student 
government  meeting  tonight.  A  petition 
calling  for  the  editors'  resignation  Is  also 
circulating. 

One  of  the  women  pictured  In  the  spoof 
Issue,  junior  Ellzal>eth  Haley,  expressed 
dismay  at  the  college  administration's 
inaction.  She  has  called  for  the  editors' 


resignations  and  a  retraction,  and  Is  con- 
sidering filing  a  complaint  with  Babson's 
Student  Judicial  Court.  The  five  member 
court  has  the  power  to  expell  or  suspend 
the  students. 

Harvard 

At  Harvard,  meml)ers  of  an  exclusive 
all-male  club  Issued  a  newsletter  defam- 
ing women  as  "meaty  but  grateful  heif- 
ers" and  "slobt)ering  bo  vines  fresh  for 
the  slaughter." 

The  contents  of  the  newsletter  were 
publicized  by  the  Harvard  Crimson  last 
week,  sparking  a  student  demonstration 
at  the  club  last  Saturday  night. 

The  PI  Eta  Speakers  Club  Issued  a  pub- 
lic apology  Thursday,  according  to  the 
Globe.  Club  president  Timothy  J.  Keat- 
ing said,  "In  retrospect,  the  letter  was  a 
poor  attempt  at  humor.... We  apologize 
for  the  letter  and  sincerely  regret  any 
offense  given  or  taken. 

Harvard  Dean  of  Students  Archie  C. 
Epps  called  for  the  closing  of  the  club, 
but  could  not  force  closure  l)ecause  the 
university  does  not  own  the  club,  and 
therefore  has  no  jurisdiction.  PI  Eta 
alumni,  who  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  funding  of  the  club,  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  university, 

Thursday,  the  Harvard  Student- 
Faculty  Committee  on  College  Life  con- 
demned the  club  for  It's  "Indecent  and 
offensive"  newsletter.  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege John  B.  Fox,  Jr.  joined  in  the  cen- 
sure, saying  "the  letter  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  basic  standards  of  civil- 
ity, which  the  college  takes  seriously." 


Peace  Studies  debut  discusses  nonviolence  and  social  change 


by  Martin  HUdebrand 

Poll  Sci  488  didn't  exist  last  year.  Its 
creation  was  brought  about  by  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  students  genlunely  Inter- 
ested In  their  topic.  The  result, 
"Non-violence  and  Social  Change,"  has 
attracted  31  students. 

Jeff  Sultar  '84  recalls  the  work 
required  to  Initiate  the  course.  He  had 
many  meetings  with  Kurt  Tauber,  then 
the  chairman  of  the  political  science 
department,  and  worked  over  the 
summer  on  a  syllabus.  After  locating  a 
faculty  sponsor  (political  science  profes- 
sor Wendy  Brown)  ,  he  had  to  bring  a 
proposal  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Policy,  which  approved  the 
course.  He  attends  every  class  In  both 
sections,  and  he  says,  "It's  worth  it.  It's  a 

latwr  of  love." 
Sultar  views  the  course's  goals:  "Even 

If  non-violence  is  not  the  solution  to  every 
problem  that  comes  up,  not  making  that 
alternative  known  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  it  being  used  at  all.  One  way  of 
looking  at  the  course  is  that  It  Is  not  pro- 
viding the  answer  but  is  providing  an 
alternative  which  may  be  useful  in  some 
situation." 


Greg  Smith  '86  finds  that  the  course 
allows  him  to  "appreciate  a  different 
way  of  thinking  so  that  one  can  pursue  It 
further." 

Llbby  Hoffman  '86  finds  that  the 
course  Is  covering  a  subject  she  wanted 
to  know  more  al)out  but  hadn't  been 
exposed  to  t)efore.  She  says  that  they  are 
"studying  how,  to  what  extent,  and  to 


the  spiritual  basis  tor  non-violence  and 
how  the  spiritual  and  political  aspects 
merge  in  a  successful  non-violent  action. 
The  semester  will  conclude  with  an 
examination  of  the  future  of  non-violence 
In  tx)th  a  personal  and  political  sense. 

Instead  of  traditional  grades,  students 
taking  the  course  will  receive  a  descrip- 
tive evaluation.  Sultar  explains,  "Given 


"The  incentive  in  the  course  comes  from 
personal  interest  and  engagement  with  the 
ideas  and  a  dedication  to  the  group  instead  of 
working  toward  a  grade. 


M 


what  means"  nonviolent  actions  are 
used,  and  she  Is  aware  that  "you  have  to 
keep  in  mind  the  feasibility"  of  what  non- 
violence can  and  can  not  do. 

The  course  started  by  examining  the 
political  power  of  non-violent  actions  and 
their  tactics,  techniques,  and  dynamics. 
It  has  now  evolved  into  a  discussion  of 


the  nature  of  the  experience,  traditional 
grading  could  be  termed  violent.  There 
Is  an  emphasis  on  group  process  and  pro- 
gressive engagement  with  Ideas  In  an 
untradltlonal  atmosphere.  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  capture  the  experience  with  a 
mere  letter  grade." 
Despite  the  lack  of  a  letter  grade,  the 


course  is  very  intensive.  Sultar  explains, 
"The  Incentive  In  the  course  comes  from 
personal  Interest  and  engagement  with 
the  Ideas  and  a  dedication  to  the  group 
Instead  of  working  toward  a  grade." 
Smith  finds  that  the  course  has  a 
"packed  syllabus"  and  "astackof  l)ooks 
about  a  foot  high." 

The  subject  Is  so  broad  that  the  course 
can  only  Introduce  people  to  It.  Smith 
notes,  "There's  a  lot  more  written  at>out 
non-violence  and  conflict  resolution  than 
you  would  expect." 

There  are  several  lecturers  coming 
and  several  films  t>elng  shown  In  con- 
junction with  this  course.  Thursday  at  4 
P.M.,  Philip  Hallle  will  give  a  lecture  on 
"Nazis,  Jews,  and  Goodness  "  in  Brooks- 
Rogers.  Easter  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
film  "King  from  Montgomery  to  Mem- 
phis" will  be  shown.  Other  films  to  be 
shown  Include  "Small  is  Beautiful,"  "As 
If  People  Mattered,"  and  "Diet  for  a 
Small  Planet." 

Sultar  feels  that  the  course  will  be 
offered  again  next  year.  He  sees  that 
there  has  already  l)een  considerable 
interest  expressed  by  people  that 
couldn't  take  the  course  this  vear. 
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New  gym  construction 

Demolition  of  existing  buildings,  such  as  Drummond's  Cleaners, 
(below)  began  this  week  to  make  way  for  the  new  pool  and 
gynmasium  complex  (above).  Drummonds  will  move  Into  the 
empty  space  next  to  Renzl's  bookstore  next  week.  Actual 
construction  of  the  gym  will  begin  In  late  May  or  early  June.  When 
finally  completed,  the  complex  will  include  a  Spring  Street 
commercial  building  to  house  Pappa  Charlie's  deli,  the  News 
Room  and  Goodman's  Jewelers;  a  new  gymnasium,  which  will 
connect  to  the  squash  courts;  and  a  new  pool,  which  will  connect 
the  gym  and  the  hockey  rink  and  will  border  the  college  art 
museum  addition.  (Scheibe) 
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An  Educational  Adventure 

Session  I  May  29  -  June  29 
Session  II  July  2  •  Aug  3 

•  Unaergraauate  and  Graduate  Courses 

•  Humdnities  Social  Sciences  Natural 
Sciences  Computer  Sciences  and  Fine 
Arts 

•  Theater  Arts  Progrann 

•  Premedicai  Sciences  Program 

•  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

•  Costume  History  Fieio  Research  m  England 

Small  classes  taught  by  Branaeis  Fdcuity 

Suburbdn  campus  close  to  the  excitement 

ot  Boston /Cambridge 
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Budwelser  12-oz.  cans 

$9.99/case 

Genesee  Beer 
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imported  from  France 
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Think  of  us  for  all 
your  Spring  needs— 

Great  Service,  Good  Prices, 
Good  Location— Right  on 
Cole  Ave.,  next  to  Eddies. 
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four  years,  the  CEP  would  conduct  a  study,  and  a 
faculty  vote  would  decide  whether  plan  would 
remain  in  effect. 

C- to  pass 

In  a  gesture  which  may  help  to  win  the  support 


Pass/fail  option  " 

Continued  from  Page  1 

Mathematics  professor  Kim  Bruce,  an  early 
supporter  of  the  move,  said  the  CEP  vote  was 

influenced  by  last  minute  lobbying  by  students,      /"  -  TT"/  '". -^  —f  ^ ^t-i—  ^ 

Including  the  Gargoyle  Society's  Jim  Foley  '84  of  skeptical  faculty  members,  the  proposal  gives 

and  College  Council  President  Andrew  Cypiot  '85  administrative  control  to  each  department  and 

who  spoke  at  the  meeting.  College  Council  last  "^^^^^  ^'   ^^^  minimum  grade  for  "credit." 

week  endorsed  the  proposal  by  a  vote  of  29  to  2  ^^^^^  courses  now  require  at  least  a  D-. 

_.  "I  think  it  will  get  people  to  take  courses  that 

..cf..^««*    ,   \^^,    .     .^  ^®^"  they  would  have  been  too  shy  to  take  otherwise," 

w.inlr^!"^  tH   /  ^Mk   °'  ^""^  f^"^""'  y^^^'  ^^  said  CEP  member  Laura  Seligsohn  '85. 

^^m^^tlf^^V^^P'''^'^^'^^'^'•"'^^"^  Bruce   complained    that   currently   students 

S^rirr^.tJ?7^H    ^'i;??T'''^^^"'°'^^"^  ^^g"lar»y    s^»^^t    Sut    courses    to    keep    their 

^Ln^Hnn!^   ^^  '^^ '^^''yj;^?  ^f^^^^^  toT  workloads  down  and  grades  up.  "I  would  rather 

^  '  ThP^l  .n.^rt  ''^^'''^■'f^'  ^^'[''          ,  ,  see  them  taking  a  course  they  were  interested  in 

dl.trih!fHnn    rl  .  ""^^  T  ^  ""'^^  ^'  f^"''y    ^nd  ending  up  with  a  better  education."  Bruce 
distribution    requirements    or    to    satisfy    the    s^ld 

n?nirf2^„"t?!^m^;;i^^''''''TK^^^  "Williams  Is  probably  the  most  restrictive 

?nv  rplTt  L  responsible  for  setting  up    college  with  regard  to  pass-fail  rules  among  the 

nrun^^Ti^!^!^         "  . .         u         "Much  as  we  don't  like  it,  grades  tend  to  be  a 

nro^sfl  Ith^n.TTL'"''^  ^"^r^* ''°":  ^^'    motivating  factor  or  an  anti  motivating  one  in 
proposal  which  passed  because  the  Committee    choosins  courses  " 

™.'n!L"?ln^'  ?fV?H°  '?t''V^}'^l  '^"^  I"  other  CEp'  business,  a  second  proposal 

n^e.tarv  for  1   r^T     ^J  ^T  ^^""^^"^  ^f"  ^"^^^^^g  ^  f^^^hman  to  withdraw  from  a  course 

e^hd^^frn^th.^^       w^'.'i"''"  """'"  ^^''  ^hich   he   "has  little  chance  of  passing"   up 

If  oat^PdTv  th/f^^^^^^^^^^  ^»»ro"gh  the  tenth  week  of  the  semester  was 

J^^x^:^^^^^^  SerTud^r" ''  "^^"" ''-'  --'-' 

Aliens^  computer  life  are  future  realities 


by  Daniel  Keating 

This  generation  may  meet 
both  man's  evolutionary  future 
and  his  neighbors  in  space, 
according  to  Robert  Jastrow, 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  phys- 
icists, who  presented  the  patt- 
ern of  history  from  the  inception 
of  the  universe  to  the  succesor  of 
mankind  in  a  lecture  Thursday 
night. 

Jastrow,  former  head  phycis- 
ist  at  NASA  and  a  founder  and 
director  of  the  Goddard  Insti- 
tute for  Space  Studies,  com- 
bined his  expertise  in  physics 
with  evolutionary  biology  to 
trace  the  far  past  and  future  of 
man  before  a  packed  crowd  of 
more  than  200  people  in  a  lec- 
ture called  "Inner  Worlds, 
Outer  Worlds:  Thoughts  on  the 
Future  of  Human  Evolution, 
Artificial  Intelligence,  and 
Space  Exploration." 

After  outlining  how  the  Big 
Banor  theory  of  the  creation  of 
the  universe  was  proven,  Jas- 
trow pointed  out  that  the  condi- 
tions that  caused  the  initial 
explosion— infinite  tempera- 
ture, pressure  and  density- 
erased  any  hope  of  finding  what 
may  have  caused  that  first 
explosion. 

"It  looks  like  nature  has 
dropped  a  curtain  on  that 
event,"  he  said,  adding  that 
although  physicists  find  the  fact 
frustrating,  theologians  find  it 
satisfying. 

According  to  Jastrow,  the 
heat  caused  15  billion  years  ago 
by  the  initial  Big  Bang  explosion 
is  still  around  because,  since  the 
primordial  fireball  took  up  the 
whole  universe,  there  was 
nowhere  for  the  heat  to  go. 


Youngsters  in  space 

Jastrow  said  that  since  our 
solar  system  is  only  4.6  billion 
years  old,  there  are  millions  or 
billons  of  stars  and  planets 
much  older  than  ours.  Figuring 
how  long  it  took  for  elements  to 
combine  into  a  solar  system  like 
our  own,  he  postulated  that  the 
average  solar  system  is  21/2  bil- 
lion years  older  than  ours. 

"About  a  billion  years  ago  on 
this  planet,  there  were  worms 
and  jellyfish,"  he  said.  "If  a  bil- 
lion years  separates  us  from  the 
jellyfish,  what  lies  out  there  a 
billion  years  ahead  of  us?  Or 
two  billion?" 

Amusing  the  audience  with 
humourous  asides,  Jastrow 
traced  evolution  on  this  planet, 
using  slides  which  ranged  from 
graphs  of  radiation  spectra  to 
cartoons  and  comical  photo- 
graphs of  Albert  Einstein  to 
clarify  his  points. 

Dinosaurs  had  an  easy  life, 
according  to  Jastrow.  "A  dino- 
saur would  walk  along  the  path 
and  see  another  dinosaur,"  he 
said.  "If  the  other  dinosaur  was 
bigger,  he  would  run  away.  If  it 
was  smaller,  he  would  run  up 
and  eat  it.  If  it  was  about  the 
same  size  and  looked  promis- 
ing, it  would  run  up  and  mate 
with  it." 

Computers  to  follow  us? 

Discussing  more  elat>orate 
species,  Jastrow  said  that  the 
pattern  for  the  last  200  million 
years  has  been  that  the  domi- 
nant form  of  life  on  earth  gives 
birth  to  the  new  species  that  will 
predominate.  Theorizing  what 
will  follow  man,  Jastrow  placed 


a  50  percent  probability  on 
silicon-based  Intelligence,  or 
computers,  eventually  surpass- 
ing man. 

He  conceded  that  his  theory 
would  be  hard  to  validate,  since 
it  probably  will  not  happen  for 
at  least  50,000  years,  but,  he 
said,  this  generation  might  find 
out  some  of  what  lies  ahead  for 
man. 

A  meeting  soon? 

He  explained  that  for  the  last 
20  years,  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion waves  on  earth  have  been 
sending  out  a  unique  pattern 
through  space  that  any 
advanced  life  form  would 
notice.  Assuming  that  another 
planet  has  intelligent  life  older 
than  ours,  and  is  advanced 
enough  to  answer  us,  Jastrow 
said  we  have  been  signaling 
long  enough  to  expect  an 
answer. 

"It's  a  good  bet  that  in  our  life- 
time, we  will  meet  up  with  other 
life  and  see  its  face  and  form," 
he  said. 
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Continued  from  Page  4 
estimated  at  $70-$yo  a  night. 

Former  partners 

Swift  and  Soling  were  for- 
merly partners  on  the  British 
Maid  project  until  they  split  up 
and  Swift  decided  to  pursue  the 
1896  House  as  a  motel  site.  The 
two  commissioned  a  study  in 
1982  which  idicated  that  the 
Berkshires  was  an  unsually 
fast-growing  tourist  area. 

Despite  that,  Soling  earlier 
this  month  said  he  would  shelve 
his  plans  if  Swift's  18%  con- 
struction goes  ahead.  The  fol- 
lowing week,  however,  after 
discussing  the  two  projects  with 
Williamstown  residents.  Soling 
announced  that  he  now  intends 
to  continue  with  his  plans. 
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Arts  in  View  Rainy  days  and  Mondays  New  class 


Williamstheater  will  present  Anton  Chekovs 
The  Cherry  Orchard  April  19-21  and  April  26-28 
at  8:0()  p.m.  on  the  MainStage  at  AMT.  Reserva- 
tions for  the  play  can  be  made  at  the  AMT  box 
office  by  calling  397-2425.  Tickets  are  $  1 .50  or  50C 

with  a  Williams  ID Thursday  night,  April 

19,  The  Waitresses  and  Gang  of  Four  will  per- 
form in  a  rock  concert  at  Lansing  Chapman  Rink. 
Tickets  for  the  concert  are  $7.00,  $5.00  with  a 
Williams  ID,  and  are  available  in  Baxter  Hall 
during  meal  hours  and  at  the  d(X)r.  The  concert  is 

sponsored  by  the  Students  Advisory  Board 

Tonight  at  8:00  p.m.  in  room  231  Lawrence  Hall, 
Peter  Conrad,  visiting  professor  of  English,  will 
speak  on  "Photographing  the  Future;  Beaton, 
Steichen  and  Bourke-White  in  the  Air."  The  lec- 
ture is  the  third  of  a  six-part  series  on  The  Charac- 
ter of  the  Camera Tomorrow  at  12:15  p.m. 

Victor  Hill  will  play  music  for  Holy  Week,  includ- 
ing works  of  Bach,  Barber,  and  Messiaen.  The 
recital  will  be  held  in  St.  John's  Church,  Park  Street 

Wednesday  night  at  8:00  p.m.  John  James, 

from  the  University  of  Sydney,  Australia,  will  give 
a  lecture  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute  on  "What  Made 

Gothic   Architecture." George  Heard 

Hamilton,  professor  of  art,  emeritus,  will  give  a 
lecture  Thursday  night  at  8:00  p.m.  on  "Late 
Monet  and  Cezanne."  The  lecture  will  be  at  the 
Clark,  and  is  the  third  in  a  five-part  series  on  the 

"Aspects  of  Impressionism" Saturday,  April 

21,  there  will  be  a  jazz  workshop  and  classes  by 
Alfred  Gallman,  artistic  director  of  the  Newark 
Dance  Theatre.  The  workshop  will  be  from  10:30- 
12:00,  and  ineter mediate  and  advanced  classes 
from  1:00-2:30  p.m.  Both  are  in  Lasell 
gymnasium. 


always  get  me  down 


by  Ned  Ladd 

It  rained  this  weekend.  It  rained  last 
weekend.  It  snowed  in  February,  and 
March  was  really  mucky.  Spring  In  the 
Berkshires.  Yeah. 

Having  grown  up  in  New  England,  I've 
come  to  expect  spring  sludge,  but  people 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  tell  me 
that  spring  is  actually  a  desirable  season 
that's  not  just  limited  to  the  weeks  before 
and  during  exams.  I  bet  other  colleges 
have  sun. 

I  read  somewhere  that  Burlington, 
Vermont  is  the  cloudiest  city  on  earth.  I 
wasn't  surprised.  Our  weather  isn't  even 
bad  enough  to  be  the  worst  of  the  bad. 
Purple  Valley  weather  is  Just  mediocre. 

Fall  is  a  nice  time  of  year.  There  isn't 
any  muck  to  slosh  around  in,  and  it's 
actually  sunny  out.  I  always  thought 
Mother  Nature  was  playing  a  cruel  trick 
on  us  though  when  she  gave  us  sun  on 
Freshman  Parent's  Weekend  two  days 
before  a  two  foot  snowstorm.  Anyway, 
I'm  glad  they  play  football  in  the  fall. 
Tailgates  would  really  be  a  bummer  in 
weather  like  this. 

Of  course,  we  can  always  count  on  Par- 
ent's Weekend  this  spring  for  good 
weather.  It  seems  that  there's  a  direct 
relation  between  the  quality  of  the 
weather  and  the  numl)er  of  Williams 
diplomas  or  BMW's  on  campus. 


After  Spring  Carnival  In  February, 
we'll  be  sure  to  get  a  snowstorm  for  our 
Winter  Weekend  on  May  5.  We  should 
have  left  it  scheduled  for  Easter  Wee- 
kend. At  least  then  we  would  have  had 
God  and  maybe  a  few  Trustees  on  our 
side. 

And  then  there's  the  day  before  your 
Orgo  final.  It  promises  to  be  sunny  and  70 
while  you  watch  through  a  Sawyer 
window. 

I've  given  up  looking  at  the  USA 
Today's  color  map  to  find  out  the  fore- 
cast. They  seem  to  have  a  50%  accuracy 
rate:  when  they  say  it's  going  to  rain, 
they're  right,  and  when  they  say  it's 
going  to  be  sunny,  they're  wrong. 

The  Record  used  to  print  pictures  of 
weather,  but  when  we  picked  them  en 
Sunday,  It  always  did  the  opposite  on 
Tuesday.  So  why  are  we  pressing  our 
luck  with  this  article?  We  want  a  sunny 
day. 

Ned  Ladd  '86  was  last  teen  heading  toward 

New  Mexico  in  a  convertible  with  a  leaky  roof. 


Continued  from  Page  4 

Smith  said  that  the  total 
amount  of  financial  aid,  includ- 
ing jobs,  loans  and  grants  will 
be  $3.2  million  for  next  year. 
The  college  will  offer  aid  to 
approximately  35  percent  of  the 
Incoming  class. 

Applying  for  financial  aid  has 
no  effect  on  the  admissions  deci- 
sion, according  to  Smith.  "The 
trustees  have  reaffirmed  con- 
sistently an  aid-blind  policy  of 
admissions,"  he  said. 

The  waiting  list  for  next 
year's  class  is  shorter  than 
usual,  as  100  fewer  applicants 
were  retained  for  a  possible 
second  look,  said  Smith.  He 
explained  that  around  May  4, 
when  the  class  has  taken  shape, 
some  files  will  be  reopened  in 
order  to  fill  out  the  class. 

"There  is  no  ranking  sysytem 
until  we  see  what  the  class  looks 
like,"  said  Smith.  He  added  that 
the  waiting  list  is  then  used  to 
fill  in  any  possible  weak  areas  in 
the  class— "If  there  are  no 
Physics  majors  or  something 
like  that." 


WCFM's  TOP  TEN  ALBUMS 


Come  on  down! 

Invite  a  prof  to  the  student-faculty  pizza  night 
at  the  Log,  Wednesday  April  18  5:30-7:30. 

Compliments  of  College  Council 


Bananarama 
The  Cart 

Dire  Straits 
Thomas  Dolby 
Go-Go's 


for  the  week  ending  April  14 
in  alphabetical  order 

"RoberX  DeNiro's  Waiting" 

Heartbeat  City 

Alchemy 

The  Flat  Earth 

Talk  Show 


Joe  Jackson 
Modern  English 
REM. 

Style  Council 
Thompson  Twins 


Body  and  Soul 

Ricochet  Days 

"So.  Central  Rain ' 

My  Ever  Changing  Moods 

Into  the  Gap 

PREMIER  ALBUMS 
Tuesday  (4/17)  at  10:00  PM:  Style  Council 
Wednesday  (4/18)  at  10:00  PM:  The  Smiths 
REMEMBER:  Gang  of  Four  and  Waitresses  giveaways  on  WCFM! 

AND 
Get  set  for  WCFM  Video  Night  at  the  Log  next  Tuesday  (4/24) 


U.S.  NAVY  MEDICINE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Are  you  currently  in  medical  school  and  seeking  an 
avenue  to  continue  your  education  without  financial 
burden,  a  Medical  future  that  affords  a  practice  with- 
out administrative  and  financial  worries?  If  so,  the 
Navy  has  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  you  in  the 
Medical  School  Scholarship  Program. 

BENEFITS 

•  Full  tuition  and  educational  fees 

•  $479.00  per  month  stipend 

•  Commission  as  a  United  States  Naval  Officer 

•  Internship  and  Residency  training  available  upon 
graduation 

OBLIGATION 

•  Three  years  active  duty  service  as  a  Navy  Medical 
Officer  after  graduation. 

•  45  days  of  required  annual  active  duty  that  can 
be  spent  in  Navy  clerkships  (required,  elective, 
clinical  or  research)  or  at  Officer  Indoctrination 
School. 

BASIC  QUALinCATIONS 

•  us.  Citizen  •  Excellent  professional  r    erences 

•  Enrolled  in  AM  A  approved  medical  school 
For  further  information,  write  or  call: 

LT.  John  Romac 
Medical  Officer  Program 
Leo  W.  O'Brien  Federal  BIdg 
Albany,  NY  12207 
(518)472-4424 


HOW  TO 
TOP  THE  FIFTIES, 


It's  easy,  (iet  Wet 
the  new  clear 
liquid  gel  for  hair. 
Wont  dry.  Wont 
flake.  Lasts  all 
day.  Brush  it  out 
and  get  body  and 
bounce. 

Wet's  the  tops. 
For  him. 
And  for 
her. 

Sebastian 


a 


TH€  CUP  SHOP 

Hair  Salon  of  the  80's 
Men,  Women  and  Children 


Student  Discounts  Available 

Williamstown.  MA  Bennington.  VT  Pittstield.  MA 
458-9167        802-442-9823    413-443-9816 

413-447-9576 

VieVe  a  Sehasliaii  Ai  listic  CenlerH 

,'iM  ■^^KAs|IA^  IMhkSViHiSM 
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Make  a  good  buy 
before  you  say  goodbye. 


Buying  your  leased  phone  now  saves  you  time  and  money  next  term. 


This  year,  don't  leave  for  home 
without  your  phone.  Buy  it  before  sum- 
mer and  save  yourself  some  time  and 
money  Buying  your  AT&T  leased 
phone  now  means  you'll  have  your 
phone  with  you  the  very  first  day  back 
to  class. 

To  buy  the  phone  youVe  leasing, 
just  call  AT&T  Consumer  Sales  & 
Service's  toll-free  number.  Or  visit 


any  of  our  AT&T  owned  and  operated 
Phone  Centers.  It's  that  easy.  So  call  us 
before  you  say  goodbye.  Then  unplug 
your  phone  and  take  it  with  you.  And 
have  a  nice  summer. 


1-800-555-8111 

Call  this  toll-free  number  24  hours  a  day. 


O  1984.  AT&T  Informatinn  Systems 


Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Common 


Volleyball 

by  Martin  Boss 

The  men's  volleyball  team 
ended  Its  season  last  weekend 
by  taking  second  in  the  Division 
I  New  Englands.  Though  they 
had  been  favored  to  win  and  had 
previsously  beaten  Northeast- 
ern, the  tournament  champions 
three  times,  the  Ephs  fell  in  the 
finals  in  a  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing end  to  a  most  successful 
season. 

Williams  was  originally 
seeded  second  in  the  tourna- 
ment that  took  place  at  Spring- 
field April  7th.  Though  they  had 
won  the  New  England  Open  eal- 
rler  in  the  year,  the  Ephs  were 
ranked  second  behind  the 
defending  champions.  Harvard. 
However,  the  Crimson  with- 
drew just  before  the  matches 
began. 

Now  expected  to  cruise 
through  the  tournement,  the 
Ephs  beat  Northeastern, 
Brown,  Boston  University,  and 
Maine  as  they  advanced  to  the 
semifinal  round  with  the  best 
record.  Northeastern,  placing 
second  in  the  flight,  also  quali- 
fied for  the  round  of  four. 

Williams  then  beat  Spring- 
field 2-0  to  get  to  the  finals  and 
meet  Northeastern,  who  upset 
the  top  team  of  the  other 
bracket.  For  the  championship, 
the  Ephs  faced  a  squad  they  had 
already  beaten  three  times  this 
season  and  including  once  ear- 
lier that  day.  With  the  score  tied 
at  M  and  13-13  in  the  deciding 
game,  the  serve  changed  seven 
times  without  either  side  scor- 
ing. Eventually,  Northeastern 
prevailed  15-13  to  take  the  third 
game  and  the  title. 

The  final  rankings  are  not  out 
yet,  but  the  Ephs  have  posted  a 
9-1  record  in  addition  to  the  vic- 
tory at  the  New  England  Open 
and  second  at  the  Division  I  New 
Englands  and  understandably 
expects  to  be  rated  highly. 

Laxwomen 

by  Bea  Bast 

The  woman's  lacrosse  team 
lost  8-2  in  a  tough  game  against 
Tufts  last  Saturday.  Sophomore 


Sports  Shorts 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00         .  \ 
Mon.-Sat.      "^  ^ 


^UN^IS 


Andrea  Raphael  scored  both 
goals  for  the  Eph women.  Coach 
Julie  Mchugh  admitted,  "We 
had  trouble  generating  offense. 
Tufts,"  she  continued,  "played 
well  and  shot  well."  Despite  the 
barrage,  goalie  Martha  Hoopes 
•87  had  12  saves. 

Wednesday  against  Spring- 
field, the  team  played  "a  good 
game,"  according  to  McHugh, 
that  ended  in  a  7-7  tie.  "The 
game  was  fast-paced,  and  we 
kept  up.  It  was  close  the  whole 
way,"  exclaimed  the  coach. 

Allison  Fuller  '85  and  Raphael 
led  the  scoring  with  2  goals 
each.  Sue  Harrington  '84,  Jane 
Rech  '85,  and  Laura  Rogers  '86 
each  had  a  goal.  Much  to  eve- 
ryone's dismay,  however, 
sophomore  dynamo,  Carrie 
Cento,  seriously  hurt  her  knee  in 
the  first  half  of  the  game. 

This  Wednesday,  the  lacrosse 
team  will  challenge  Union  at  3 
pm  on  Cole  Field.  Coach 
McHugh  is  optimistic  that  the 
team  "will  be  able  to  pull  off  a 
victory."        ^,,^  ^^^^,,       ^,,  .^ 

Golf  preview 

by  Eric  Knutzen 

The  golf  team  opens  the  spring 
season  with  matches  against 
Harvard  and  Holy  Cross  Thurs- 
day and  l)efore  going  to  Colgate 
Saturday.  At  the  helm  will  be 
new  coach  Rick  Pohle,  a  former 
Ail-American  golfer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  in  his  first 
coaching  job  replacing  retired 
Taconic  Club  pro  Rudy  Goff. 

The  golfers  are  lead  by  top- 
ranked  junior  Mike  Hennigan 
and  second  ranked  Chris 
Harned  '85.  Senior  co-captain 
Eric  Bagan  is  third  and  Doug 
Hoffer  '85  placed  fourth  with  a 
surprising  team-low  qualifying 
round.  Freshman  Guy  Kurtz, 
who  had  a  very  strong  fall  sea- 
son, is  at  fifth  with  Tom  Goods- 
peed  '86  and  co-captain  Phil 
Burr  '84  rounding  out  the  top 
seven. 

The  team  has  proven  its 
potential  with  an  undefeated 
fall  season  and  sixth  and  sev- 
enth place  finishes  by  Kurtz  and 
Harned  respectively.  However, 
its  opponents  of  this  week  will 


^  WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
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already  have  played  several 
matches  while  the  Williams 
linksters  have  l)een  practicing 
at  the  field  house  and  a  local  golf 
course.  If  the  Ephs  can  over- 
come adverse  practicing  condi- 
tions, academic  conflicts,  and 
inconsistency  they  have  the  tal- 
ent and  depth  to  go  a  long  way. 

Water  Polo 

by  Greg  Masters 

The  men's  water  polo  team 
opened  their  season  at  Yale  last 
weekend  with  a  strong  perfor- 
mance. Playing  Division  I 
schools  the  team  won  one  game 
and  lost  two  close  thrillers. 

The  squad  kicked  off  the  six- 
team  tournament  beating  the 
Toronto  Golden  Jets,  frequent 
Canadian  champions,  by  a 
score  of  11-8.  Saturday  morning 
saw  the  Ephs  lose  a  close  game 
to  Princeton  8-6,  but  Williams 
advanced  to  the  tournament 
finals  when  the  Jets  beat 
Princeton. 

The  championship  game 
unnerved  Harvard  as  the  Ephs 
came  from  t)ehind  to  tie  the 
game  at  12-12  at  the  end  of  regu- 
lation play.  Exhausted  both 
physically  and  mentally,  the 
Ephs  could  no  longer  hold  off  the 
aggressive  Crimson  and  lost  14- 
12. 

A  unified  team  effort  with 
strong  performances  from  gra- 
duating seniors  and  improving 
underclassmen  established  the 
Division  II  New  England  Cham- 
pion Ephmen  as  a  tough  con- 
tender in  New  England  Water 
Polo. 


Blake  Martin  '84  leads  the  pact  of  ferocious  ruggers. 

>">'/•'  (Khakee) 
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Baseball 


Riding 


iU 


The  Riding  team  ended  its 
show  season  Saturday  at  Smith 
College  with  an  impressive  fin- 
ish. Competing  against  180  rid- 
ers from  25  colleges,  Williams 
held  its  own  as  five  team 
members  placed  in  the  eques- 
train  class. 

Kirsten  Rooks  '87  led  the  way 
as  she  took  first  place.  Laurie 
Boothman  '84  and  Robin  Ruti- 
shauser  '86  each  placed  third, 
while  Andrea  Smith  '86  and  Sue 
Michalski  '86  each  earned  sixth 
place.  In  correction  of  last 
week's  story.  Sue  was  also 
placed  sixth  at  the  previous 
show  at  UMass. 
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White's  single,  and  the  Ephs 
had  the  lead, 4-3. 

The  Jumbos  then  scored  three 
times  in  the  fifth  to  take  the  lead 
for  good.  Hugo  gave  up  a  single 
and  a  walk  to  put  runners  on 
first  and  second  with  nobody 
out.  Coakley  dropped  one  of  the 
pitches  to  the  next  batter,  and 
the  runners  advanced  a  base. 
The  runners  advanced  again  on 
a  grounder  to  short  scoring  one 
run  and  leaving  a  man  on  third, 
who  then  scored  on  designated 
hitter  Tom  Smercyznski's  home 
run  to  right-center. 

Williams'  comeback  effort 
came  up  one  run  short.  Hede- 
man's  long  double  to  the  wall  in 
center  scored  Mike  Coakley 
from  third,  but  that  was  all  the 
Ephs  could  muster. 

5-2  in  second  game 

The  second  game  was  not 
nearly  so  close.  The  Ephs  went 
up  against  a  pitcher  who  held 
them  scoreless  until  the  fifth 
inning.  The  Jumbos,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  able  to  take 
advantage  of  Eph  pitcher  Kevin 
Morris  '86  in  the  first  inning. 
Later,  he  settled  down,  allow- 
ing just  one  hit  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

Despite  that  later  success, 
however,  the  first  inning  was  a 
struggle.  Leadoff  hitter  John 
Giusti  hit  the  ball  to  deep  in  the 


This  Summer 


At  Cornell  University  you  can  enjoy  a 
remarkable  variety  of  courses  and 
learning  opportunities.  In  a  setting  of 
t>eautiful  lakes,  parks,  ravines,  and 
waterfalls,  you  can  fulfill  requirements, 
accelerate  your  degree  program,  or 
simply  take  the  courses  that  you've 
always  put  off  Ithaca,  a  small 
cosmopolitan  city,  is  located  in  a 
magnificent,  varied  countryside  that 
offers  you  water  sports  and  ball  games, 
climbing  and  camping,  theater  and 
outdoor  concerts,  soaring  and  biking, 
birding  and  hiking  .  Call  or  write  to  see 
for  yourself  why  Cornell  is  the  place  you 
should  be  this  summer. 


Cornell  University  Summer  Seesion 
B12  Ives  Hall-Box 46 
Ithaca.  New  York  14653 
607/256-4967 


hole  at  short  and  beat  the  throw, 
which  was  in  the  dirt.  Angelo 
Chaclas  followed  with  an  infield 
single  off  Morris'  leg.   Giusti 
went  to  third  on  a  fly  to  center, 
and  Tom  Snarsky  singled  him 
home.  After  a  double  steal  left 
runners  on  second  and  third, 
Morris  walked  a  man.  He  then 
gave  up  a  double,  and  all  three 
runners    scored.    The    Ephs 
simply    could    not    generate 
enough  offense  to  catch  up. 

After  the  doubleheader  coach 
Coakley  said,  "I'm  disap- 
pointed, but  not  discouraged, 
because  these  kids  will  win  their 
share  of  ballgames.  " 

The  Tufts  losses,  coupled  with 
the  Ephs'  opening-game  6-3  loss 
last  Tuesday  to  Trinity  and  the 
9-3  win  Thursday  over  Southern 
Vermont,  set  the  team's  record 
at  1-3.  Their  next  games  are 
today  at  Middlebury  and  Satur- 
day at  Wesleyan.  ,  ,i 


CLASSIFIEDS 


We  have  the  Lowest  Airfares  to 
Europe  and  across  America!  For 
free  color  brochure,  write  to: 
Campus  Travel.  Box  11387,  St. 
Louis,  Mo   63105.  <;■     /r 


TEST  YOURSELF:  Are  you  an 
effective  time-manager'?  Can  you 
work  2-4  hrs/wk  consistently?  Are 
you  success-oriented?  Earn  base 
♦  performance-based  bonuses  l- 
800-243-6679 


LIVE  IN.  part-time  babysitter  for 
after  school  care  for  lively,  articu- 
late 8  year  old  girl:  professional 
family  living  in  Brookline,  Mass 
15-20  hours  per  week:  private 
room  and  bath,  convenient  to  BU. 
BC,  other  Boston  universities 
Sense  of  humor  and  flexibility 
required  Non-smoker.  Ideal  for 
graduate  student,  writer,  artist. 
etc.  Write  C  Goodman.  168  Milk 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
021 09.  or  call  (evenings)  61 7-738- 
5155. 


I   WILL   TYPE,   EDIT,   proofread 
almost  anything  IBM  Selectnc  II 
Academic,    personal,    business 
work  welcome    Call    (802)  442- 
6231  9-5  daily. 


The   New   Szechwuan  Wok  has 

reopened'  Open  seven  days  a 
week  weekdays,  11  am  -10  p  m  , 
weekends  noon-1 1  p.m  Sundays. 
free  beer  or  wine  with  a  $6  50 
meal  40  Holden  Street.  North 
Adams 
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Baseball  drops  a  pair 
to  Tufts,  6-5  and  5-2 


Snorts 
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Lax  loses  to  Jumbos  in  overtime 


by  Mike  Best 

On  Saturday,  the  baseball 
team  lost  both  ends  of  a  double- 
header  at  Tufts.  6-5  and  5-2. 
"Both  of  our  pitchers  pitched 
well  enough  to  win,"  said  coach 
Bob  Coakley.**A  couple  of  mis- 
plays  in  the  first  game  made  the 
difference,  and  we  just  ran  into 
a  good  pitcher  in  the  second 
game." 

The  first  game  was  a  hard- 
fought  contest  that  the  Ephs 
might  very  well  have  won  if  not 
for  those  "mishaps".  Despite 
being  unable  to  capitalize  on  a 
first  inning  scoring  opportunity, 
the  Ephs  scored  first.  Phil 
Lusardi  '85  led  off  the  second 
with  a  walk  and  then  stole 
second.  Shortstop  Steve  Belsito 
'87,  who  also  had  a  fine  day  def- 
ensively, came  up  with  two  outs 
and  delivered  a  check  swing  sin- 
gle to  right,  scoring  Lusardi. 

Tufts  did  not  wait  long  to 
strike  back.  Williams  pitcher 
Bill  Hugo  '84  had  held  the  Jum- 
bos to  only  one  hit  in  the  first  two 
innings,  but  in  the  third  he  was 


hurt  by  two  Williams  errors  and 
a  momentary  loss  of  control. 
Tufts  shortstop  Steve  Centrella 
led  it  off  with  a  infield  single  to 
deep  short  and  got  to  second 
when  Belsito's  throw  got  away 
from  first  basemen  Rick  Hede- 
man  '87.  Then,  after  getting  an 
out,  Hugo  hit  a  batter  and 
walked  the  next  to  load  the 
bases.  Jumbo  first  basemen 
Tom  Snarsky  smacked  a  two 
run  single,  and  an  additional 
scored  when  Snarsky  stole 
second  and  the  throw  went  into 
centerfield. 

Ephs  tie  it  up 

The  Ephs  immediately  tied  up 
the  game.  Mike  Coakley  '85 
singled  to  start  off  the  top  of  the 
fourth,  and  Lusardi  singled  him 
over  to  second.  Hedeman  drove 
Coakley  in  with  a  double,  and 
Lusardi  scored  the  Ephs'  third 
run  on  an  infield  grounder. 

The  Ephmen  added  another 

run  in   the   fifth  when  Brian 

Rutledge  '85,  who  had  doubled, 

was  knocked  in  by  senior  Mark 

Continued  on  Page  9 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

The  men's  lacrosse  team  split 
two  games  this  week,  defeating 
the  University  of  New  Haven  8-7 
on  Monday  and  falling  to  Tufts 
11-10  in  overtime  on  Saturday. 
The  team's  record  is  now  2-2, 
already  l>ettering  last  season's 
victory  total. 

Saturday,  the  Ephs  lost  a 
heartbreaker  to  Tufts,  playing 
in  extremely  cold  weather.  The 
Ephs  held  a  two  goal  margin 
late  in  the  game,  before  allow- 
ing Tufts  to  score  two  quick 
goals  to  force  the  game  into 
overtime.  In  that  overtime 
period,  Williams  had  at  least 
one  golden  scoring  opportunity, 
but  the  Tufts  goalie  made  an 
outstanding  save.  The  Jumbos 
then  capitalized  on  a  Eph 
miscue  to  score  the  winning 
goal. 

Seniors  co-captain  Tom 
Davies  '84  again  led  the  Eph 
attack,  exploding  for  three 
goals  and  three  assists.  Attack- 
man  Mike  O'Connell  '87  netted 
three  goals,  while  Chris  Toll  '86, 
Jim  Sperry  '87,  Steve  Patterson 
'87,  and  Reese  Hughes  '85  all 
netted  one   goal   apiece.   Eph 


goalie  Brad  DuPont  '86  stopped 
11  Tufts  shots  in  the  contest. 

"WeU  enough  to  lose" 

Williams  Head  Coach  Renzi 
Lamb  summed  up  his  team's 
performance,  "We  played  just 
well  enough  to  lose.  It  was  a 
heartbreaking  loss."  Lamb  did 
single  out  O'Connell  for  an '  'out- 
standing job"  and  Davies  and 
Hughes  for  their  fine  perform- 
ance. 

Monday,  the  squad  turned  in  a 
strong  performance  against 
New  Haven.  Hughes  scored  a 
goal  in  the  final  minutes  of  play 
to  lift  the  Ephs  to  their  8-7 
victory. 

The  game  was  a  see-saw  bat- 
tle, as  New  Haven  jumped  out  to 
a  quick  2-0  first  quarter  lead. 
The  Ephs  came  back  with  3 
second  quarter  goals  but 
allowed  New  Haven  two  more  to 
leave  the  score  4-3  after  two 
quarters.  The  Ephs  tied  the 
game  after  three  quarters  by 
outscoring  New  Haven  3-2.  In 
the  fourth  quarter,  Williams  fell 
behind  by  one  before  Mark  Pay- 
ton  '84  scored  an  unassisted  goal 
to  tie  things  up.  That  set  the 


stage  for  Hughes'  game  winning 
heroics. 

Toll  taUies  three 

Hughes  had  also  added  the 
first  Williams  goal,  but  he  was 
not  alone  in  the  scoring  depart- 
ment. Toll  chipped  In  three 
goals,  and  Sperry  and  Davies 
added  one  apiece.  Davies  also 
assisted  on  four  goals  while 
DuPont  stopped  14  shots. 

Lamb  said  that  the  two  one- 
goal  games  showed  that  his 
team  Is  "not  quite  there  yet.  The 
team  has  potential,  but  hasn't 
come  together  yet."  Lamb 
pointed  to  the  mixture  of  fresh- 
men and  seniors  on  his  squad, 
"The  freshmen  have  been  play- 
ing excellent,  but  the  seniors 
have  only  been  playing  ade- 
quately, with  the  exception  of 
Tom  Davies,  who  has  been  out- 
standing." Lamb  also  praised 
the  play  of  Matt  Kennedy  '84, 
who  has  anchored  the  Eph 
defense,  and  lauded  Hughes  for 
his  offensive  contributions. 

The  Ephs  play  at  home  twice 
this  week,  hosting  a  tough  Dart- 
mouth squad  on  Wednesday  and 
Trinity  on  Saturday. 


Tennis  notches  two  more  wins 


by  Paul  J.  Mahoney 

The  men's  tennis  team  has  added 
Clark  and  Mlddlebury  to  its  growing  list 
of  victims  as  they  continue  their  four 
match  winning  streak.  These  teams  join 
the  squads  from  Union  and  MIT  who  also 
found  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Williams 
men. 

In  Thursday's  match  against  a  very 
solid  team  from  Tufts,  Williams  went  7-2, 
taking  six  singles  matches  and  two  dou- 
bles. Most  of  the  matches  were  tight, 
with  Jamie  King  '84,  Kevin  Callanan'87, 
and  Tom  Harrlty  '84  all  going  to  the  full 
three  sets.  Junior  Tim  Rives  produced  a 
fine  performance  In  the  third  singles 
match,  taking  his  opponent  In  a  neat  two 
sets.  The  losses  came  when  captain 
Brook  Larmer  '84  lost  a  "really  close" 
match  in  three  sets,  6-2.  7-6,  7-6.  The 
other  very  close  loss  came  from  the  dou- 


bles team  of  Harrlty  and  Callanan  in 
three  sets. 

Williams  swept  to  a  clear  victory  over 
Mlddlebury  on  Tuesday,  taking  all  of  the 
singles  matches  and  splitting  the  doubles 
with  one  passed  game,  for  a  final  score  of 
7-1.  Strong  performances  were  turned  in 
by  senior  Mike  Shore  (6-1,6-3) ,  and  Calla- 
nan (7-5,6-0) ,  with  Rives  demolishing  his 
opponent  6-0,6-2.  Larmer,  Harrlty,  and 
Tim  Petersen '86  also  pitched  in  to  make 
a  complete  rout  of  the  singles.  The  dou- 
bles team  of  Larmer  and  Rives  went  6-4, 
7-6,  6-1  to  gain  another  point,  with  Chris 
Clarey  '86  and  Jamie  King  losing  a  hard- 
fought  match  7-5,  6-3. 

These  two  "satisfying"  wins  leaves 
Coach  Sean  Sloane's  team  with  a  win- 
loss  record  of  22-2  in  singles  competition, 
and  6-4  in  doubles  play. 

This  Saturday,  Williams  hosts 
Amherst  at  1:00. 


Ruggers  split  in  all-day  tourney 


Brook  Larmer  '84  stabs  for  a  volley  in  his  win  over  a  Clark  opponent  Thursday. 

(Eagon) 

Crew  rows  Worcester; 
varsities  take  second 


by  Tom  Dum|rtiy 

The  Rugby  Club  hosted  an  all- 
day  tournament  on  Saturday 
and  fared  quite  well.  The  A-side 
split  a  pair  of  games,  losing  to 
eventual  champions  Albany 
Law  7-6  and  beating  Connecti- 
cut College  32-4.  The  Killer  B's 
again  proved  unbeatable,  tak- 
ing two  games  by  20-0  to  capture 
the  B-bracket  title. 

Williams  started  the  muddy 
day  against  Albany  Law  and 
quickly  gave  up  three  points. 
The  Ephs  came  back  on  the 
strength  of  two  long  penalty 
kicks  by  Eric  Russell  '84.  Willi- 


ams kept  the  6-3  lead  until  mid- 
way into  through  the  second 
half.  Albany  then  parlayed  an 
Eph  miscue  into  the  game- 
winning  try.  The  play  remained 
bogged  down  in  the  Williams 
end  until  the  final  whistle. 

The  Ephs  opened  up  their 
offense  in  the  second  game  and 
led  32-4  at  the  half.  The  belea- 
gured  Connecticut  College  play- 
ers declined  to  come  out  for  the 
second  second  half.  Scoring  for 
Williams  were  scrummie  John 
May  '84  and  nearly  the  entire 
line.  John  Frese  '84  scored  three 
tries.  Mark  Evans  '85,  Marty 


Davey  '85,  and  Russell  scored  a 
try  each.  Bob  Ause  '85  con- 
nected on  four  conversions. 

Jeff  May  '85  guided  the  B-side 
line  to  20-0  shutouts  of  Albany 
Law  and  Tufts.  Roger  Merriam 
'86  scored  a  dozen  points  on 
kicks  and  Mark  Tompkins 
scored  twelve  points  on  three 
tries.  Adding  tries  to  the  Willi- 
ams total  were  May,  Craig 
Kirby  '86  ,  John  Fetterolf  '86, 
and  Chris  Edwards  '87. 

The  Ephs  next  home  game  is 
Saturday  against  Babson  on 
Cole  Field. 


Breakaway  runner  Mark  Evans  '85  fights  his  way  to  the  open  field. 


(Khakee) 


Men  fall  to  Conn, 
women  to  Smith 

by  Susan  Christenson 
and  Monica  Fennell 

Spectators  from  the  banks  of 
the  Quinsigamond  Lake,  may 
have  been  misled  by  the  appar- 
ent ease  with  which  the  crews  of 
Williams,  Smith,  WPI,  Holy 
Cross,  and  Connecticut  College 
glided  across  the  finish  line.  Sat- 
urday, at  a  2000-meter  regatta 
at  Worcester,  Connecticut  Col- 
lege dominated  men's  races 
while  Smith  led  the  women's 
events. 

The  dramatic  evidence  of 
athletic  effort— sweat— is  not 
visible  from  the  dock,  but  the 
men's  novice  A-team  proved 
their  strength  by  pulling  ahead 
after  a  slow  start  to  beat  WPI. 
The  varsity  men's  boat  of  four 
rowers  appeared  sluggish 
behind  the  Connecticut  and  WPI 
lx)ats,  because  It  was  straining 
to  pull  against  the  extra  weight 
of  six  Inches  of  water  that  had 
leaked  In.  The  men's  novice  B- 
team  did  not  have  enough  of  Its 
often  unnoticed  strength  to  beat 
the  Connecticut  and  WPI  boats. 

Defeating  WPI,  the  men's 
varsity  l>oat  of  eight  lost  only  to 
Connecticut  College  who  rowed 
at  a  consistently  higher  pace 
than  the  Ephs.  Not  only  does  the 
pace  of  the  oars  entering  and 
leaving    the    water    fluctuate 


from  boat  to  boat,  but  within  the 
course  of  the  race  this  rating 
changes.  Starting  at  a  high  rat- 
ing the  pace  slows  for  the  body 
of  the  race  until  the  final  sprint. 
In  an  attempt  to  pull  past  Con- 
necticut College  and  Smith,  the 
eventual  victors,  the  women's 
JV  boat  took  an  early  sprint  to 
push  out  the  final  crucial 
strokes. 

8  shells  flash  smoothly 

From  the  spectator's 
vantage-point,  all  eight  oars  of 
the  crew  shells  seemed  to  flash 
smoothly  in  and  out  of  the 
water.  Though  the  boats  may 
look  like  elongated  canoes,  row- 
ing a  crew  shell  requires  more 
precision  than  paddling  a  tubby 
row-boat  round  a  pond.  Chris 
Karlson  '85,  who  sets  the  stroke 
for  the  varsity  women's  boat, 
was  able  to  have  steady  control 
of  her  oar  despite  her  sprained 
wrist.  Karlson  led  the  team  to 
second  place  t>ehlnd  the  Smith 
heavy-weight  boat  and  ahead  of 
the  Smith  light-weight  team,  the 
Connecticut  team,  and  the  WPI 
team. 

The  harmonious  movement  of 
backs,arms,  and  legs  swinging 
together  Is  striking  from  land. 
Breaking  this  rhythm  twice, 
l)ecause  of  mishaps  with  an  oar, 
the  women's  novice  eight  let 
Smith,  a  close  competitor  for 
the  first  part  of  the  race,  squeek 
ahead.  Recovering  their  preci- 
sion, however,  Williams  beat 
Smith's  B-team,  Connecticut, 
Holy  Cross,  and  WPI. 
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Faculty  comm.  urges  boosts 
in  number  of  fin.  aid  students 


by  John  Clayton 

Capping  a  year  and  a  half  of 
study,  the  Financial  Aid  Task 
Force,  a  committee  of  faculty 
and  administration  members, 
has  released  a  report  which 
advises  Williams  to  increase  its 
percentage  of  financial  aid 
recipients  from  31  percent  to  40 
percent  of  the  student  body. 

The  FATF  made  three  recom- 
mendations: to  increase  the 
percentage  of  students  on  finan- 
cial aid  to  "35  percent  in  the 
short  run  and  39  to  40  percent  in 
the  longer  run; "  to  draw  15  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  from 
American  minorities;  and  to 
increase  "the  share  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  incoming  class  with 
the  highest  academic  qualifica- 
tiona. 

The  report  was  sent  to  the 
faculty  last  week  and  discussed 
at  their  meeting  Wednesday 
(see  related  story,  p.4).  The 
decision  about  whether  or  not  to 
act  on  the  report's  suggestions 
lies  with  College  President  John 
W.  Chandler. 

Bigger  grant,  no  loan 

In  an  effort  to  attract  more 
lower-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents, the  FATF  report  recom- 
mended that  "the  loan  burden 
be  eliminated  for  the  very  most 
(sic)  academically  talented  stu- 
dents," and  replaced  with 
larger  grants. 

In  presenting  the  report  at  the 
faculty  meeting,  FATF  Chair- 
man Stephen  R.  Lewis  said  that 
the  problem  in  getting  such  stu- 
dents does  not  lie  in  the  Admis- 
sions Office,  but  In  the  fact  that 
the  most  academically  talented 
student  "Just  don't  apply"  to 
Williams. 


The  report  said  that  its 
"objectives  and  targets  can  and 
should  be  reached  without  any 
loss  In  the  personal  qualities 
that  the  Admissions  Office 
seeks  In  our  student  body."  In 
presenting  the  report,  Lewis 
said,  "It  looks  like  we  want  to 
have  our  cake  and  eat  It  too. 
Well,  yes  we  do." 

The  Committee  on  Priorities 
and  Resources,  In  a  response  to 
the  FATF  report,  said,  "the  Col- 
lege can  afford  to  offer  financial 
aid  packages  without  a  loan 
component  to  the  25  academi- 
cally ablest  (sic)  students  In 
each  entering  class  who  have 
demonstrated  financial  need." 

"Won't  be  easy" 
In  a  later  interview.  Admis- 
sions Director  Phil  Smith  said, 
"I'm  not  sure  we  can  reach  all 
those  goals.  It  won't  be  easy." 
He  added,  "Fifteen  percent  U.S. 
minorities  Is  a  goal  that  Is  do- 
able. Thirty-five  percent  on 
financial  aid  with  our  current 
pool  is  do-able.  Forty  percent  by 
1990  is  do-able  if  we  Increase  the 
pool  significantly.  We  must  take 
time  and  effort  to  evaluate  our 
methods." 

According  to  the  FATF  Willi- 
ams "has  a  ten  percent  lower 
share  of  students  from  below 
the  median  family  Income  In  the 
United  States  than  the  average 
of  other  very  highly  selective 
colleges  and  universities." 
The  report  said  that  Williams 
should  have  a  higher  share  of 
students  on  aid  for  three  rea- 
sons: the  College  misses  poten- 
tial excellent  students;  It 
misses  "an  opportunity  to  train 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Patty  Donahue,  right,  with  the  help  of  her  band,  The  Waitresses,  brought  750  rocking  fans  to  their 
feet  Thursday  night  In  the  Chapman  Hockey  Rink.  The  Gang  of  Four,  on  their  final  tour,  double- 
billed  for  the  spring  concert.  (An  exclusive  Record  Interview  with  Donahue  and  a  review  of  the 
concert  appear  on  page  5.)  (Khakee) 

Divisions  I  and  II  will  get  7  and  8 
new  faculty  of  20  just  appointed 


by  John  McDermott 

Next  year's  new  faculty  members  are  weighted 
toward  humanities  fields  and  are  largely  the  pro- 
ducts of  Midwestern  colleges  and  universities, 
according  to  Information  released  last  week  by 
Dean  of  Faculty  Francis  Oakley. 

Faculty  hirlngs  for  next  year,  though  not  over, 
are  "in  the  home  stretch,"  Oakley  said.  College 
President  John  Chandler  said  the  college  plans  at 
least  one  additional  appointment,  to  the  Physics 
department.  The  college  recently  released  a  list 
of  the  new  appointees,  all  of  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Trustees. 


The  college  appointed  three  assistant  profes- 
sors each  to  the  departments  of  English  and 
Mathematical  Sciences,  two  each  to  History  and 
Psychology,  and  one  each  to  Economics,  Chemis- 
try, German  and  Russian. 

Visiting  posts  were  created  in  Chinese,  Rom- 
ance Languages,  Political  Science,  Art  and  Soci- 
ology. In  addition,  the  hiring  of  Ed  Grees  as  the 
new  director  of  the  Outing  Club  was  finalized. 

Ohio's  Oberlln  College  claims  three  graduates 
in  the  group,  the  largest  number  associated  with 
any  one  institution.  Nearly  all  of  the  scholars  hold 

Continued  on  Page  9 


College  diversifies  offerings  with 
three  new  area  studies  programs 


by  Stuart  Smith 

In  an  attempt  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  focus  their  studies  on 
specific  regions  of  the  world, 
Williams  will  offer  three  new 
interdisciplinary  programs 
next  year,  in  African  and  Mid- 
dle Eastern  Studies;  and  Rus- 
sian, Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies;  and  Asian  Studies. 

The  new  programs  are  part  of 
"a  logical  pattern  of  growth  for 
Williams,"  according  to  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  History  Tho- 
mas Spear,  who  will  chair  the 
African  and  Middle  Eastern 
Studies  Program. 

Russian  professor  Nicholas 
Fersen  and  history  professor 
Peter  Frost  will  head  the  Rus- 
sian and  East  European  Studies 
and  the  Asian  Studies  pro- 
grams, respectively. 

"Williams  introduced  the 
area  studies  program  four  or 
five  years  ago,"  Spear  said, 
"when  there  was  little  faculty 
involvement  In  these  fields." 


Now,  he  noted,  "Williams  has 
the  faculty  and  courses  availa- 
ble, so  we  can  capitalize  on  the 
developments  that  have  taken 
place." 

The  fact  that  the  student 
demand  was  there,  he  added, 
"gave  a  further  push  to  the 
development  of  the  three 
programs." 

Six  courses  apiece 

Each  of  the  two  new  speciali- 


Tom  Spear 


zations  involves  a  6  course  pro- 
gram. In  the  African  and  Middle 
Eastern  Studies  Specialization 
students  first  take  at  least  one 
"concepts"  course,  chosen 
from  ten  courses  offered  by  four 
departments,  and  then  move  on 
to  take  four  "core"  courses, 
chosen  from  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent disciplines.  The  speciali- 
zation is  capped  off  by  History 
367,  Contemporary  Africa, 
which  serves  as  the  senior 
seminar  for  the  program. 

Students  will  start  out 
together  In  the  concepts 
courses,  Spear  said,  and  will 
then  be  able  to  broaden  out 
through  their  work  in  the  core 
courses.  "Then  they'll  come 
back  together  in  the  senior 
seminar,"  he  said,  "and  try  to 
pull  together  what  they've 
learned,  to  see  what  it  adds  up 
to." 

Spear  added  that  he  does  not 
think  the  new  program  will  con- 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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New  Music 


Roughly  350  Williams  students  attended  Thursday's  concert  by  the 
Gang  of  Four  and  the  Waitresses.  This  low  attendence  figure,  combined 
with  general  student  unhappiness  over  the  lack  of  visibility  of  these 
bands,  and  similar  reactions  to  Marshall  Crenshaw  in  the  fall,  points  to 
problems  with  the  Student  Activities  Board's  choices  for  bands  this 
year. 

The  SAB  was  hampered  by  late  cancellations  by  the  Clash  and  Mad- 
ness. And  they  tried  to  minimize  loses  by  doing  heavy  off -campus  pro- 
motion. But  the  higher  price  for  non-students  did  not  make  up  for  the 
losses,  and  the  concert  ended  up  costing  Williams  students  four  to  five 
dollars  apiece  whether  they  went  or  not. 

The  purpose  of  the  SAB  is  not  to  make  money  on  concerts.  But  their 
purpose  is  to  please  a  large  portion  of  the  student  body.  The  answer  may 
lie  in  one  big  concert  per  year;  it  may  be  that  many  small  events,  such  as 
Comedy  Nights  and  Jazz  Cabarets,  will  please  more  students.  Perhaps 
the  key  is  to  shy  away  from  "up-and-coming"  bands  (like  Crenshaw)  in 
favor  of  "down-and-going"  ones,  who  were  popular  at  one  time  and  thus 
have  name  recognition,  but  who  are  not  at  the  apex  of  their  careers  (like 
Warren  Zevon  and  Southside  Johnny  when  they  played  here). 

The  most  important  key,  however,  is  student  input.  Regular  polling  of 
the  student  body,  asking  which  types  of  concerts  and  which  bands  they 
would  pay  to  see,  would  alleviate  attendance  problems. 


LETTERS 


Presumption 


To  the  editor: 

Is  it  too  gross  a  presumption  to  ask  that 
the  individual  who  reviews  Williams' 
theatre  productions  display  at  least  a 
semblance  of  knowledge  of  what  the 
playwright  intended  to  achieve?  I  would 
never  demand  a  definitive  reading,  par- 
ticularly of  a  play  like  Krapps  Last 
Tape  or  of  a  playwright  such  as  Samuel 
Beckett,  but  surely  Ms.  Phillips  could 
have  done  more  in  her  review  than  to 
skate  on  the  banana  skin  of  such  com- 
ments as  "In  typical  Beckett  fashion..." 
Indeed,  If  she  Is  going  to  employ  such 
epithets  she  should  realize  that  silence 
and  pauses  are  as  much  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  Beckett's  "fashion"  as  a  charac- 
ter's Inability  to  listen  to  the  truth  about 
himself.  To  take  Ms.  Phillips'  metaphor 
literally  I  would  like  to  ask  her  If  she 
always  listens  to  tapes  on  "fast- 
forward"  or  whether  she  has  ever  cared 


to   listen   to   the   silence  between   the 
tracks? 

I  am  not  asking  for  Ms.  Phillips  to  give 
uncensored  acclaim  to  any  Beckett  pro- 
duction that  happens  to  be  performed  at 
Williams  College  but  I  do  make  a  plea 
that  if  she  Is  going  to  put  her  criticism 
into  print,  that  she  incorporate,  at  least 
minimally,  a  reference  to  the  intentions 
of  1 )  the  playwright,  2 )  the  director— and 
that  the  precision  of  her  vocabulary 
move  beyond  the  descriptive  vagaries 
of:  "Krapp's  Last  Tape  lasted  too 
long. .  .The  performance  would  have  been 
more  apeallng  If  he  had  fast- 
forwarded." 

May  I  also  take  the  liberty  of  adding  an 
old  English  proverb,  "Plot  summary 
doth  not  a  good  review  maketh." 

Victoria  F.  Cliester 


Registration 


To  tlie  editor: 

The  joys  of  registration  period  are 


'  QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK 

"I  know  Chris  Harned,  and  he's  not  humble  about  anything." 

'Dave  Paulsen  '87,  responding  to  last  week's  Grosvenor  Cup 

article. 
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upon  us  again,  and  some  people  are  find- 
ing out  that  two  courses  they  want  to  take 
meeet  at  the  same  time.  While  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  a  general  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  have  a  suggestion  that 
may  alleviate  a  part  of  it. 

This  suggestion  is  to,  after  next  year, 
eliminate  the  O  and  P  hours,  because 


they  each  overlap  two  regular  cia^j, 
hours.  Someone  who  wants  to  take  a 
class  meeting  hour  O  (8: 30—9: 45  A.M.  on 
two  days  out  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday)  will  find  it  difficult  to  also  take 
another  class  at  either  8: 00  or  9: 00  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Martin  HUdebrand  '86 


An  alumnus  comments 


Dean  Grodzins  '83, 
former  Record  cartoo- 
nist, has  been  getting 
ever  more  obscure/eso- 
teric/nostalgic since 


leaving  the  Purple  Val- 
ley. "Elves**  can  be  gen- 
erally understood  to 
mean  Seniors,  '"gnomes" 
the  rest  of  us. 
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In  Praise  of  Folly 


Op-Ed 


by  Lee  Farbman 

You  have  probably  seen  thenn  in  one  of 
your  classes.  They  wear  suits  to  class, 
totter  around  the  quad  in  heels.  They 
invent  excuses  to  go  to  Baxter  to  get  their 
mail  (they  check  their  S.U.  boxes  an 
average  of  six  times  a  day ) .  Today  we  go 
In  Search  Of.. .the  Wlllianns  Senior 
(Theme  music  up,  roll  opening  credits). 

Every  Spring  (I  use  the  term  loosely) 
the  500  or  so  seniors  are  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  the  heclc  they  want 
to  do  with  their  lives,  and  then  trying  to 
do  It.  For  some  the  decision  part  Is 
easy— "I've  always  wanted  to  be  a  doc- 
tor." For  some,  doing  it  is  easy— Daddy 
owns  the  company.  But  I  find  It  odd  that 
so  many  of  us  (I'm  a  senior,  too)  end  up 
doing  the  same  thing.  Williams  has  been 
called  a  prep  school  for  New  York  banks. 

Skim  the  doctors  off  the  top.  Only  a  few 
actually  make  It  the  whole  four  years  via 
the  pre-med  route.  A  couple  of  seniors  go 
on  to  some  kind  of  advanced  schooling  In 
their  major.  There's  a  fairly  large 
numl)er  of  lawyers— as  if  we  don't  have 
enough  already.  But  most  of  us  go  Into 
business  of  some  kind.  And  the  easiest 
way  to  do  that  Is  to  Interview  with  a  mil- 
lion firms  at  the  Office  of  Career  Coun- 
seling, or  what  I  call  the  whole 
interview  /application/  resume-  pad  thing 

(A  great  dream  of  mine  is  to  foil  all  the 
resume  padders  I  know  by  going  to  all 
the  places  their  resume  went  and  saying 
"Look!  I  know  for  a  fact  that  this  guy  was 
never  president  of  the  Williams  Anti- 
Apartheid  Coalition's  Officer's  Free- 
Time  Fund.  And  do  you  know  what  the 
recording  secretary  of  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Students  does?  He  copies  the 
problem  sets  for  four  different  classes 
and  distributes  them  to  those  who  need 
that  extra  help"). 


I  guess  the  system  that  is,  is  for  a  rea- 
son. Somehow  there  is  a  large  turnover 
in  the  worlds  of  high  finance  banking, 
insurance,  and  consulting,  and  busi- 
nesses in  these  fields  need  to  train  new 
brains  (grist  for  the  mill?)  so  that  they 
too  can  be  discarded  several  years  down 
the  line.  I  should  state  out  front  that  I 
didn't  go  through  the  whole  O.C.C.  thing. 
But  I  do  feel  qualified  to  make  fun  of  it. 


qualified  to  apply  to  these  places  get  lost. 
Shot  to  hell,  even.  And  seniors  find  them- 
selves doing  months  of  Biochem  in  two 
nights;  solving  all  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic problems  in  those  precious  few 

hours  before  a  test. 

•    •   • 

BrrringBrrring.  "Oh  my  GodI  An  out- 
side call!  Maybe  it's  Morgan  Stanley!  Or 
Ernst  and  Whitney.  Could  it  be  Arthur 


Don't  wear  light  colored  clothing— sweat  shows 
more.  That  Is,  if  you  don't  spill  something  on 
yourself. 


Some  observations: 

It's  kind  of  ironic,  but  during  the  crush 
period  when  all  of  the  interviews  are  held 
and  all  the  grad  school  applications  due, 
the  same  academics  and  study  habits 
that  got  a  student  to  the  point  where  he  is 


Anderson,  or  Lehman  Brothers?  Wait!  I 
know,  it's  Harvard  B-School.  I'm  in!  I 
got  in!  That's  got  to  be  worth  an  extra 
five  thou'  a  year  tor  me!  " 

BrringBrrring.  While  he  rants  on,   I 
answer  the  phone:  "Joe's  Massage  Par- 


lour. Rooms  by  the  hour." 

"Hey  tell  Joe  to  get  himself  down  here 
to  the  pub.  We're  going  to  be  here  all 
night!" 

"It's  for  you  Joe." 

•   •   • 

Where  a  senior  actually  ends  up  is  due 
in  part  to  chance,  because  of  the  way  the 
system  works  here.  You  fill  out  a  prefer- 
ence sheet  for  the  interviews  you  want, 
ranking  them  in  order.  Then  a  computer 
assigns  the  interviews,  based  on  your 
preferences  and  the  spaces  available. 
Obviously  the  individual  has  some  input, 
but.... 


Interview  tips: 

•Eat  only  chicken  soup  and  white  bread 
before  any  interview.  Drink  only  water. 
Anything  else  will  give  you  halitosis— 
that's  a  nice  word  for  bad  breath. 
•Don't  wear  light  colored  clothing- 
sweat  shows  more.  That  is,  if  you  don't 
spill  something  on  yourself  first. 

So  where  does  all  this  lead?  Well,  the 
system  works  quite  smoothly.  Williams 
leads  the  nation  in  producing  top  execu- 
tives. Those  who  sidestep  the  system  go 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  Those  that  fall 
through  the  net  travel  in  Europe,  and 
visit  the  fools  who  signed  up  for  more 
school,  at  a  foreign  university. 

I'm  not  criticizing.  This  is  a  rite  of 
spring,  like  the  presence  of  the  first 
robin,  or  the  first  mosquito  bite.  It's  kind 
of  like  a  final  exam  for  the  four  years 
spent  here.  Perhaps  for  this  age  that  is 
the  eighties  ("the  word  is  money)",  it  is 
an  appropriate  one. 
Senior   l^ee  Farhman's  career  plans 

include:  1 1  lyinn  in  a  ffutter  2)  replac- 
ing Deney  Terio  on  '"Dance  Fever"  3} 
ivritinf(  a  bestseller  on  the  matinf^ 
habits  o/  suh-Saharan  yaks  4}  work- 
inf(  for  his  father's  company. 


A  Jew's  Support  of  Jackson 


by  Karl  S.  Pribram 

In  response  to  the  questions  on  Jesse 
Jackson  that  were  posed  by  Professor 
Kwitter  in  the  Record,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  accept  her  Invitation.  In  no 
way  am  I  ashamed  of  my  support  of  the 
candidacy  of  Jesse  Jackson  as  I  am  also 
not  ashamed  of  my  Jewish  heritage.  I 
respond  to  these  "clever"  questions  of 
Professor  Kwitter  In  the  hope  that  my 
efforts  will  clarify  some  of  the  positions 
of  the  Jackson  candidacy. 

I  wish  that  I  could  simply  answer  the 
scenarios  posed  by  Professor  Kwitter  as 
being  Irrelevant  because  they  exist  In  the 
land  of  "Ifs".  Unfortunately  these  scena- 
rios do  exist  and  must  be  seriously 
addressed  by  politicians.  First  of  all,  I 
must  point  to  the  essence  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's candidacy.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
campaign  has  never  been  to  get  him  Into 
the  White  House.  Jesse  Jackson's  candi- 
dacy is  dedicated  to  the  expansion  and 
realignment  of  the  Democratic  Party 
with  the  hope  that  In  Its  future  it  might 
better  represent  the  interests  of  the 
American  people.  Jesse  Jackson  has 
been  the  strongest  proponent  and  initia- 
tor of  the  current  registration  drives  in 
this  country.  He  is  trying  to  register  all 
people,  not  just  Jackson  supporters. 

In  getting  back  to  Professor  Kwitter's 
letter,  1  for  one  was  not  happy  with  the 
"anti-semitic"  remarks  made  by  Jack- 
son. However,  those  remarks  were  not  a 
political  <ieri.«»on.  They  were  made  pri- 
vately without  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  become  public.  1  can  hear  the 
cries  now:  "But  he's  running  for  Presi- 
dent! How  can  you  separate  public  from 
private?"  Again.  I  must  speak  of  the 
goals  of  the  Jackson  campaign.  Unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  have  a  color-blind 
society,  and  noonecan  seriously  say  that 
a  black  man  could  be  elected  President 


in  1984.  I  am  supporting  Jackson  for  his 
views  upon  the  Democratic  Party  in  par- 
ticular and  American  politics  in  general. 
I  am  supporting  the  political  concerns 
and  decisions  that  Jesse  Jackson  has 
worked  for  and  made  throughout  his  life. 
And  that  does  not  include  private  discus- 
sions occuring  in  cafes  (or  whom  he 
sleeps  with,  for  that  matter). 


"Nigger"  is  being  said  overtly  in  the 
South  where  there  still  exists  dual- 
registration.  These  are  the  same  tech- 
niques that  the  bigoted  politicians,  who 
held  office  at  the  same  time  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  enacted  in  order  to  preserve 
their  positions  of  office  even  though  they 
no  longer  represented  a  majority. 

On  this  same  issue,  the  northern— 
supposedly  progressive— politicians  are 
practicing  covert  racism  by  promoting 
ignorance.  The  fact  of  dual-registration 
did  not  become  a  national  issue  (and  it's 
struggling  to  remain  one)  until  Jesse 
Jackson's  candidacy. 


The  northern— supposedly  progressive— politicians 
are  practicing  racism  by  promoting  ignorance. 


In  answer  to  Professor  Kwitter's  ques- 
tion of  how  I  would  feel  if  someone  yelled 
"nigger".  The  fact  Is,  it  is  being  yelled 
even  during  this  decade  when  we  were 
supposed  to  leave  the  problems  of  civil 
rights  behind  us.  We  certainly  have  not. 


As  a  proud  male-feminist,  I  was  both 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  author  of  last  week's  letter  is  a 
woman.  The  ERA  has  not  been  ratified 
by  this  country  specifically  because  of  its 
failure  to  pass  in  the  Deep  South.  The 


overt  racism  that  still  exists  has  created 
situations  ideal  for  the  politicians  of  the 
"new  right"  (there  is  nothing  "new"a- 
t)out  them;  they  simply  have  removed 
their  white  hoods).  Until  there  is 
enforcement  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
the  ERA  will  not  be  ratified. 

Here,  I  have  only  addressed  one  con- 
cern of  the  Jackson  campaign.  The  other 
scenarios  that  Professor  Kwitter  posed 
are  also  concerns  of  Mr.  Jackson.  His 
position  on  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
country  have  found  viable  support 
among  liberals.  His  positions  on  Central 
America,  South  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East  are  based  on  one  simple  ideal: 
Equality— and  not  just  among  white. 
Christian  males,  either.  Students  at  Wil- 
liams complain  about  Mr.  Reagan. 
Unfortunately,  they  will  have  him  to  con- 
tend with  for  another  four  years  unless 
they  embrace  the  political  legitimacy  of 
those  people  upon  whom  Reagan's  poli- 
cies have  the  most  harmful  effects. 
Karl  S.  Pribram  '86  is  a  coordinator  of 
the  Stinients  for  Jesse  Jackson 
(trf(anization. 
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Fewer  frosh 
get  warnings 

Only  86  freshman  recieved 
academic  warnings  this  semes- 
ter, a  drop  of  almost  50  percent 
from  first  semester,  according 
to  figures  released  by  the  Regis- 
trar's Of  fice  this  week.  A  total  of 
104  warnings  were  issued,  as 
opposed  to  196  last  semester. 

Of  the  86  freshmen,  70 
received  one  warning,  14 
received  two  warnings  and  two 
recieved  three  warnings  apiece. 

Division  III  again  handed  out 
the  largest  number  of  the 
warnings— 53  percent.  The 
mathematics  and  chemistry 
departments  each  gave  out  17 
warnings,  while  the  biology  and 
geolog>'  departments  handed 
out  nine  and  eight  respectively. 

Most  of  the  remaining  warn- 
ings came  in  Division  II,  with 
the  economics  department 
handing  out  half  of  the  44  warn- 
ings issued  in  the  division.  The 
psycholog>'  department  issued 
15  warnings.  Only  5  percent  of 
the  warnings  issued  were  in 
Division  III.  As  was  the  case 
last  semester,  the  English 
department,  with  more  fresh- 
man registered  than  any  other 
department  (253),  did  not  issue 
a  single  warning. 

Slightly  more  freshman 
received  warnings  than  has 
been  the  case  in  two  out  of  the 
last  three  years.  Seventeen  per- 
cent of  the  Class  of  1987  received 
second  semester  warnings, 
compared  with  14.2  percent  of 
the  class  of  1984. 18.7  percent  of 
the  Class  of  1985  and  15.7  per- 
cent of  the  class  of  1986. 


Faculty  meet, 
approve  CEP, 
review  WSP 

A  proposal  making  it  easier 
for  freshman  to  withdraw  from 
courses  was  passed  by  the 
faculty  in  their  meeting  Wed- 
nesday. In  addition,  they  evalu- 
ated Winter  Study  and  the 
Financial  Aid  Task  Force 
report  (see  related  story,  p.  1). 

The  withdrawal  proposal, 
presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy,  allows 
freshmen  and  first-semester 
transfers  to  withdraw  from  any 
course  through  the  tenth  week 
of  the  semester  with  a  non- 
failing  "W"  grade  . 

A  similar  rule,  in  effect  this 
year  as  an  experiment,  only 
allows  withdrawals  from 
courses  into  which  freshman 
had  been  sjjecifically  placed 
(such  as  languages,  mathemat- 
ics and  science  courses),  and 
does  not  include  transfers. 

However,  Dean  of  the  College 
Daniel  O'Connor  said  that  Dean 
of  Freshmen  David  Colby  had 
received  about  20  withdrawal 
applications  this  year,  but  was 
limited  by  the  rules  to  only  six 
approvals. 

The  CEP's  accompanying 
proposal,  allowing  upperclass- 
men  to  take  two  courses  pass 
fail,  may  reach  faculty  vote 
sometime  in  early  May. 

Frosh  seminars  successful 

Fred  Greene,  Chairman  of  the 
Winter  Study  Program  Com- 
mittee, explained  that  next  year 
students  would  again  register 


for  WSP's  in  the  fall,  since  last 
year  when  the  students  regis- 
tered in  the  spring  they  became 
unhappy  with  their  choices  by 
January. 

WSP  Committee  member 
James  B.  Wood  reported  on  the 
new  Freshman  Seminars,  say- 
ing that  both  goals,  introducing 
students  to  interdisiplinary 
perspectives  and  allowing 
faculty  to  work  together,  were 
met.  He  said  that  although  there 
was  not  as  much  student  input 
as  the  committee  had  hoped, 
both  students  and  faculty  rated 
the  seminars  positively. 

President  John  W.  Chandler 
said  that  in  an  effort  to  "devote 
renewed  attention  to  the  quality 
of  residential  life  within  the 
house  system,  "  the  pay  for 
senior  house  associates  would 
be  increased  from  $250  to  $1000. 

The  first  half  hour  of  the  meet- 
ing was  Executive  Session,  in 
which    faculty    discussed 

salaries. 

— John  Clayton 


Swimmers  set 
for  fund-drive 


Williams  students,  staff  and 
faculty  are  invited  to  join  par- 
ticipants from  Northern  Berk- 
shire County  who  will '  'Swim  for 
Heart"  at  the  College  Swim- 
ming Pool  on  next  Sunday  from 
9  a.m.  to  12  noon.  The  event  is 
designed  to  acquaint  people 
with  the  cardiovascular  benef- 
its of  swimriing  while  raising 
money  for  the  research  and  edu- 
cational progi'ams  of  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association. 


This  is  the  second  year  for 
"Swim  for  Heart"  in  Massachu- 
setts., but  the  first  year  the 
event  has  been  held  in  Berk- 
shire County.  Biology  Professor 
Henry  W.  Art  is  coordinating 
the  event. 

Prior  to  the  event,  partici- 
pants will  request  pledges  from 
residents  in  the  community  for 
each  lap  they  swim  individually 
or  as  three-member  teams  dur- 
ing a  one-hour  swimming 
period.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  the  participants  based  on  the 
amounts  of  pledges  collected. 

Entry  envelopes  are  availa- 
ble at  the  Northern  Berkshire 
YMCA  in  North  Adams,  the  Wil- 
liamstown  Youth  Center,  the 
Williamstown  Medical  Asso- 
ciates and  the  Williams  College 
Pool.  For  more  information, 
contact  Professor  Art  at  597- 
2461. 


Hodgi<insruns 
food  meetings 


Jim  Hodgkins,  Director  of 
Food  Services  at  Williams, 
cohosted  the  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Food 
Services'  Region  I  with  Gary 
Starr  of  Middlebury  College  at 
Middlebury  earlier  this  month. 

The  four-day  conference  drew 
more  than  200  participants  from 
40  schools,  and  was  coordinated 
by  the  food  service  staffs  of  Mid- 
dlebury and  Williams. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the 
conference  were  a  day  of  com- 


munications seminars  and 
workshops,  one  of  which, 
entitled  "Audio  Visuals,"  was 
presented  by  Karl  Kowitz  and 
Everet  Geno  of  Williams,  with 
Jim  Bingham  of  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Other  programs  covered  such 
catering  subjects  as  promotion, 
marketing  and  sales;  prepara- 
tion and  presentation;  and  staff 
development,  equipment  and 
facilities. 

The  final  day  of  the  confer- 
ence focused  on  such  topics  as 
"Stress  Management"  for  food 
service  professionals,  and 
"Nutrition  Beyond  the 
Textbook." 

Region  I  includes  colleges  and 
universities  with  self-operated 
dining  services  in  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Connecti- 
cut and  Southeastern  Canada. 


Director    of    Food    Service    Jim 
Hodgkins 


Area  Studies  programs 


Founded  in  January 


Continued  from  Page  1 

flict  with  Afro-American  Stu- 
dies. Afro- Am,  he  said,  "is 
basically  U.S.  history.  All  the 
two  programs  share  is  an  inter- 
est in  Africa,  but  actually  they 
have  very  different  appeals." 

The  new  Russian,  Soviet  and 
East  European  Studies  pro- 
gram will  be  similarily  struc- 
tured. Students  will  start  out 
with  a  single  concepts  course 
focusing  on  either  anthropol- 
ogy, economic  development,  or 
comparative  economic  sys- 
tems. They  will  then  take  a 
further  four  core  courses  and 
end  their  program  with  History 
373S.  "Society  in  Revolution: 
Russia  1917  to  1931,"  which  will 
serve  as  the  senior  seminar. 


Spear  said  an  additional  rea- 
son for  the  development  of  the 
three  new  programs  was  the 
belief  that  "a  double  major 
overconstrains  students  aca- 
demically. What  we  wanted  to 
do,  "  he  said,  "was  to  provide  a 
second  focus  short  of  a  second 
major.  With  the  specialization 
alternative  this  second  focus 
can  complement  rather  than 
simply  parallel  a  major." 

"In  this  way  students  will  be 
able  to  have  a  vertical  major, 
which  explores  one  discipline  in 
depth,  and  a  horizontal  concen- 
tration, which  focuses  on  one 
area  of  the  world  but  which 
embraces  many  disciplines." 
he  added. 

The  programs  will  hopefully 
not  be  just  academic,  Spear  con- 


cluded. "Students  will  be  able  to 
receive  credit  for  junior  year 
abroad  in  these  areas  of  the 
world,"  he  said,  "so  that  they 
will  see  in  the  field  what  these 
countries  are  like." 


Idea  Exchange  Forum 
caters  to  all  viewpoints 


Peter  Frost 


Fin.  aid  recommendations 


Continued  from  Page  1 

potential  leadership  from 
lower-  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies and  members  of  minority 
groups;  "  and  it  may  be  per- 
ceived by  other  high  school 
seniors    as   too   homogeneous, 


thus    losing    talented    high- 
income  students  as  well. 

In  a  separate  interview, 
Chandler  emphasized  that  Wil- 
liams will  continue  its  need- 
based  policy  of  financial  aid,  but 


within  that  framework  would 
use  this  no-loan  program  to 
increase  the  pool  of  applicants 
and  also  the  yield  of  acceptan- 
ces of  lower-  and  middle-income 
students. 


Due  to  an  editorial  error,  Michael  Manley's  weekend  visit  to 
campus  will  not  be  covered  in  this  issue. 

An  exclusive  interview  with  the  former  Jamaican  Prime  Min- 
ister and  a  report  on  his  lectures  will  appear  in  next  week's 
Record. 


by  R.  DeMott 

The  Williams  Idea  Exchange 
Forum,  a  student-run  group 
only  a  few  months  old,  is  extend- 
ing its  scope  in  an  attempt  to  let 
members  of  the  Williams  com- 
munity know  that  there  are 
many  sides  to  every  issue. 

The  group  welcomed  more 
than  forty  people  to  its  discus- 
sion on  the  existence  of  God  last 
Monday.  The  group  invited  phi- 
losophy professors  Laszlo  Ver- 
senyi  and  Timothy  Bartel  to  the 
discussion  in  an  effort  to  extend 
interest  in  the  forum  beyond  the 
student  body. 

"The  next  two  weeks,  we'll 
also  have  members  of  the 
faculty  at  the  discussions."  said 
Edward  Stein'87,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  group.  Stein  said 
that  the  group  invited  sociology 
professor  Carole  Marks  and 
eceonomics  professor  Lee 
Alston  to  attend  yesterday's  dis- 
cussion on  Race  and  the 
Economy. 

Law  of  the  Sea  next 
Next  week,  he  plans  to  have 
environmental  studies  profes- 
sor Thomas  Jorling  and  politi- 
cal science  professor  MacAlister 
Brown,  along  with  local  attro- 
ney  David  Sedney,  present  for  a 
discussion  on  The  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty. 

Founded  in  January,  the  Wil- 
liams lEF  (pronounced  Eph) 
was  the  idea  of  two  freshmen- 
Stein  and  Michael  Weber. 


According  to  Stein,  the  group 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
people  with  opposing  views  to 
meet  and  discuss  different  sub- 
jects. Normally  the  group  size  is 
around  eight  or  ten,  he  said. 
Weber  added  that  the  group  is 
usually  very  informal,  and  the 
discussion  is  mostly  at  a  level 
where  even  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  a  topic  will  take 
something  away  from  the 
discussion. 

"Mike  and  I  did  this  in  reac- 
tion to  a  perceived  polarization 
on  campus,"  Stein  said.  In  a  let- 
ter distributed  in  January,  Stein 
and  Weber  noted  that  most 
groups  on  campus  are  single 
Issue  groups  which  "tend  to 
further  the  polarity  t)etween 
people  with  opposing  views- 
...making  it  difficult  for  the 
undecided  and  the  intellectually 
curious  to  hear  and  take  part  in 
Intelligent,  multi-sided 
discussions." 

"There  is  an  emphasis  on  get- 
ting people  with  diverse  ideas  at 
a  discussion,"  said  group 
member  Chris  Fleming,  '85. 
According  to  Stein.  In  addition 
to  the  members  who  show  up  for 
all  the  discussions,  the  group 
welcomes  those  who  attend  only 
when  a  topic  which  Interests 
them  arises. 

Weber  added,  "We  don't 
expect  everyone  to  talk.  Its  also 
for  people  to  listen  and  learn 
about  the  Issue." 


Waitresses'  Patty  Donahue 
serves  up  style 


singer  Patty  Donahue  Is  famous  for 
"knowing  what  boys  like."  Last  Thurs- 
day she  The  Waitresses  came  to  Willi- 
ams for  the  annual  spring  concert. 
Before  the  performace,  while  her  road 
crew  was  setting  up  in  Chapman  Rink, 
the  Record  spoke  with  Donahue.  Dressed 
In  a  black  leather  jacket  and  torn  black 
pants,  while  nervously  chewing  gum  and 
wringing  her  hands,  she  offered  her  feel- 
ings about  singing,  working,  The  Gang  of 
Four.  Williams,  and  what  tx)ys  like. 
DONAHUE:  Maybe  I  should  take  this 
gum  out  of  my  mouth,  huh?  (She  laughs, 
quite  at  ease) 

RECORD:  Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit 
about  the  history  of  the  band,  about  your- 
self and  The  Waitresses? 
D:  The  Waitresses... well  we  started 
back  In.  at  least  the  concept  of  the 
Waitresses— it  wasn't  a  live  band  back 
then.  In  like  '78— It  was  just  this  guitar 
player  and  myself  doing  these  songs  in 
this  basement  In  Akron.  And  then  they 
put  them  on  Akron  Compilation  Albums, 
and  "Boys  Like"  did  really  well,  so  then 
when  I  finished  school  after  six  years— at 
college,  at  Kent— the  band  became  live 
in  New  York  City.  Then  we  started  tour- 
ing and  did  two  albums. 
R:  What  have  you  done  recently? 
D:  We've  been  writing  alot.  We're  trying 


to  finish  an  album.  The  whole  band 
writes;  we  did  it  all  ourselves,  but  right 
now  we're  just  doing  alot  of  college 
dates.  We  have  a  few  clubs,  but  it's 
mostly  colleges.  We're  doing  an  eastern, 
kind  of,  short  tour.  It's  no  big  tour  right 
now.  We're  just  like  doing,  you  know,  a 
couple  of  weeks  out. 
R:  What  other  schools? 
D:  We're  playing  Clarkson  in  Potsdam, 
and  we're  going  to  New  Hampshire  and 
we're  playing  RPI  in  Troy,  Syracuse 
University,  Suffolk  Community  College, 
NYU,  we're  going  to  Providence,  and 
Trinity  College  In  Connecticut. 
R:  How  often  do  you  play?  Again  tomor- 
row night,  or  Saturday? 
D:  Right,  we  do.  I  don't  like  to  work  any 
more  than  five  days  a  week,  but  some- 
times you  do.  Like  May  fourth,  we  have 
two  shows  that  day.  (laughs)  One  at 
three  and  one  at  nine. 
R:  Is  your  target  audience  the  college 
age  people?  The  18-25  year-old  market? 
D:  I  don't  like  to  put  boundaries  on  our, 
you  know,  on  our... crowd  that  comes  to 
see  us.  I  would  like  to  think  it  would  be 
people  of  all  ages  that  would  enjoy  it. 
R:  How  would  you  classify  your  music? 
Or,  would  you  classify  it? 
D:  That's  hard  to  say.  I  don't  really  clas- 
sify that  either.  It's  rock,  maybe  some, 
like  some  people  in  the  band  have  jazz 
and  classical  backgrounds.  Kind  of  a  lit- 
tle funk  maybe,  but. ..it  just  kind  of 
comes  out.  You  know,  we  all  have  ideas, 
and  everybody  has  input,  and  you  just 
never  know  what  it's  going  to  sound  like 
when  it's  finally  finished.  It's  just  what  It 
is. 

R:  Do  you  try  to  satisfy  your  own  tastes 
or  your  audiences?  Which  comes  first? 
D:   Oh  definitely  my  own  tastes  come 
first.   I  don't   really  feel   myself  that 
separate  from  the  audience.  I  mean, 
their  feelings.  I'm  just,  you  know,  a  girl, 
on  the  planet,  and  my  feelings  aren't  that 
much  different  from  a  lot  of  them.  I 
mean,  I  grew  up  listening  to  the  radio 
too.  The  only  problem  we  have  is  the 
band  agreeing  on  the  concept  and  direc- 
tion of  the  songs.... We  have  no  problem 
with  what  the  world  wants  and  what  we 
want. 

R:  still,  it's  not  everyone  who's  out  there 
writing  and  playing.  It  is  something  spe- 
cial, isn't  it? 

D:  Depends  on  the  subject  matter 
probably. 

R:  What  is  it  like  for  a  lifestyle,  being  a 
music  personality,  so  to  say? 


Gang  of  Four  charges  crowd 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

People  were  moving  on  the  flooor  of 
Lansing  Arena  last  Thursday  night  and 
among  them  could  be  spotted  a  few  Wil- 
lllams  students,  but  did  the  Eph  dancers 
hear  the  words  that  the  Gang  of  Four 
were  singing? 

The  problem  of  leisure 

What  to  do  for  pleasure 

Ideal  love  a  new  purchase 

A  market  of  the  senses 

Dream  of  the  perfect  life 

Economic  circumstances 

The  body's  good  business 

Sell  outs  maintain  the  Interest 
The  Marxist  revolution  came  to  Willi- 
ams College  Thursday  night,  and  the  rul- 
ing class  didn't  even  know  what  hit  it. 

The  Student  Activities  Board  wisely 
promoted  the  Gang  of  Four  Waitresses 
concert  as  "a  dance  band  party."  Per- 
haps a  few  shrewd  Ephmen  knew  some- 
thing was  amiss  when  they  saw  some 
rather  odd  looking  types  In  the  crowd. 
Maybe  getting  asked,  for  the  first  time  In 
their  Williams  career,  if  they  had  any 
acid  tipped  off  a  few  more.  The  size  of  the 
crowd  was  In  the  area  of  750  or  so. 
according  to  SAB  business  manager 
Gary  Sellnger  '84  (a  mediocre  turnout, 
but  not  too  bad  given  that  the  concert  was 
a  last  minute  replacement  for  Madness, 
who  cancelled  their  American  tour). 

The  opening  band.  The  Waitresses,  did 


nothing  to  shake  the  dance  band  label. 
The  group  that  made  "I  Know  What  Boys 
Like"  did  not  exactly  exude  political 
activism.  Instead,  starting  45  minutes 
late,  they  played  a  crisp  hour-long  set  of 
vaguely  funky,  vaguely  new  wave  pop 
dance  music. 

The  great  question  about  this  band 
remains  unanswered:  why  does  a  group 
where  four  of  the  five  people  on  stage 
were  male  call  Itself  the  Waitresses? 

A  half  hour  after  the  Waitresses  fin- 
ished, the  Gang  of  Four  took  the  stage 
with  "We  Live  As  We  Dream,  Alone.  " 
They  played  their  brand  of  Marxist  "per- 
verted funk,  "  as  Rollinft  Stone  once 
called  it, and  after  a  few  songs  it  was 
clear  that  they  were  in  good  form. 

But  was  the  crowd  ready  for  them? 
After  all.  It  was  Williams.  The  Gang  of 
Four  have  t>een  one  of  the  preeminent 
postpunk  British  bands  since  1980.  True, 
this  is  1984  and  the  Gang  of  Four  have 
steadily  softened  their  music  and  polit- 
ics, but  still,  this  was  Williams. 

Fortunately,  much  of  the  crowd  was 
not  from  Willllams  (The  SAB  promoted 
heavily  off  campus).  Not  only  did  many 
of  the  people  dance,  but  at  a  few 
moments  up  front,  in  Isolated  spots, 
some  actually  came  close  to  a  mild 
semblance  of  slam  dancing  (which  is 
basically  what  It  sounds  like).  The 
crowding  up  front  actually  approached 
that  of  a  real  world  concert  at  times. 


D:  What's  it  like  for  a  lifestyle?..,!  think 
it's  great,  because  you're  kind  of  your 
own  boss.  I  can't  say  you  get  to  sleep  In 
much,  because  tours  are  really  a  lot  of 
work.  You  have  to  get  up  real  early, 
catch  planes,  you're  In  a  different  city 
every  day.  sometimes  you  just  see  the 
clubs  and  the  hotels,  and  you  never  even 
see  the  city.  It's  alot  of  hard  work,  but  I 
really  enjoy  it.  It's  a  really  crazy  lifes- 
tyle. Like  these  boys,  in  this  band, 
they're  so  funny.  They're  really  great, 
just  so  funny. 

R:  What  about  leisure? 

D;  (Laughs)  Well,  I'm  pretty  busy  right 
now.  I  don't  have  much  leisure  time.  I'm 
tour  managing,  and  managing  this  band 
at  the  same  time  too. 

R:  So  it's  definitely  a  profession?  Much 
more  than  a  hobby? 

D:  Oh  no.  It  goes  way  beyond  hobbles- 
....Thls  Is  (giggling)  serious  fun! 

R:  What  about  performing?  What's  it 
like  to  be  up  onstage? 

D:  It's  really  fun.  It's  hard  to  describe 
though,  what  it  feels  like.  Everybody 
wants,  you  know,  like  they're  waiting  to 
hear,  so,  so  'what  do  you  do  anyway?' 
You  have  to  feel  that  you've  worked  hard 
enough  to  satisfy,  that  you're  not  just 
goofing  off,  and  you  have  something  to 
say,  and  some  music,  and  you  hope  eve- 
rybody likes  It,  and  you  hope  they  enjoy  It 
and  feel  the  same  way.  You  hope  you're 
getting  some  kind  of  emotional  message 
across  to  them.  And  that's  wonderful 
when  that  happens. 

R:  Like  tonight,  for  instance?  When 
you're  up  onstage  and  everybody  is 
dancing  and  having  a  good  time? 

D:  Oh  I  hope  so.. .I'll  be  out  there, 
(laughs) 

R:  Tell  me  about... 

D:  (interrupting)  The  Gang  of  Four?  Do 
I  like  the  Gang  of  Four?  Sure,  I  love  'em. 
I  think  they're  great. 

R:  Do  you  like  playing  with  them?  Lis- 
tening to  them?  Partying? 

D:  Yeah  I  do,  although  we  don't  really 
party  with  them.  We've  met  backstage. 
We  opened  for  them  once  before,  in  St. 
Louis  I  think  it  was.  I  really  loved  the 
Gang  when  (former  bassist)  Dave 
Allen... I  have  to  say,  when  Dave  Allen 
left  that  was  a  tragedy.  He  was  great. 

R:  Well,  they're  still  playing. 

D:  They're  breaking  up,  aren't  they?  Uh 
oh.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  said  that.  I 
thought  they  were. 

R:  Is  that  a  scoop? 

D:  (laughs)  Oh  no.  Just  idle  gossip  In 


New  York  City.  I  guess.  Idle  gossip. 

R:  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  look  around 
here  yet? 

D:  No,  we  just  drove  in  from  Manhattan. 
That's  where  we  live. 

R:  From  Manhattan  to  Williamstown? 
That's  really  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

D:  Yeah,  we  just  got  in.  It's  really,  uh... it 
smells  really  nice  here.  It's  so  pretty, 
you  know.... I  should  really  get  rid  of  this 
gum.  Where  could  1  put  it?  ( She  sticks  it 
under  bleachers) 

R:  Hey,  you're  acting  like  a  student. 

D:  ( laughing)  Theydon't  know  what  that 
means. 

R:  What's  in  the  future? 

D:  Well,  we  hope  to  have  a  nice  tour,  and 
we  have  this  option  to  play  around  the 
Olympics.  That  would  be  great.  We  also 
plan  on  getting  an  album  out.  O.K.?  1 
really  have  to  go.  Any  more  important 
things? 

R:  Just  two.  Any  music  videos?  MTV? 

D:  Well,  hopefully  we  could  do  a  video. 
You  know ,  when  we  get  a  single  released. 
That  would  be  right  along  those  lines. 
I'm  looking  forward  to  doing  one. 

R:  The  final  one:  what  do  boys  like? 

D:   (laughs)  Oh  nol  I  can't  answer  that- 
....What  do  boys  like?  Boys  in  Manhat- 
tan, or  boys  in  Massachusetts?  (laughs) 
...You  can't  ask  me  that.  It's  a  really  old 
question,  the  oldest  one. 
R:  But  still  no  answer? 
D:  Well,  there's  alot  of  answers.  I  sup- 
pose it  just  depends  on  the  guy,  you 
know. 

Interview  by  I'ernon  Squires;  pho- 
tos h\  \ick  Khakee. 


Gang  of  Four  members  (I.  to  r.)  Sara  Lee.  Andrew  Gill  and  Jon  King  ripped  Lansing 
Rink  with  their  brand  of  "perverted  funk. "  (Khakee) 


The  band  on  tour  Includes  six  people:  a 
singer, a  guitarist,  bass  player. 
drummer,  and  two  backup  singers  who 
also  play  some  electronic  percussion. 
The  most  Interesting  visually  was  Jon 
King,  the  main  singer,  who  bounced  up 
and  down  and  all  over  the  stage.  On  "I 
Love  a  Man  In  a  Uniform."  the  closest 
the  Gang  of  Four  ever  came  to  a  hit ,  King 
marched  back  and  forth,  saluting  like  a 


soldier.  The  rest  of  the  band  was  rela- 
tively staid. 

This  was  the  first  concert  In  Lansing 
Arena.  Some  had  worried  about  the 
acoustics.  As  it  turned  out,  they  were  not 
all  that  bad  by  rock  concert  standards, 
which  Is  of  course  horrible.  But  If  you 
want  good  acoustics,  buy  a  good  stereo 
and  go  home  and  listen  to  a  tape. 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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As  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  Williams  is  considered 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  Learning,  however,  is  not  simply 
the  rote  memorization  of  known  facts  just  as  teaching  is  not 
just  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  process  is  not  and 
cannot  be  static. 

Student  and  faculty  research  is  a  fundamental  process  that 
must  occur  at  an>  dynamic  center  of  learning.  Only  by  engag- 
ing in  new  and  original  research  can  a  faculty  member  consist- 
ently remain  abreast  of  the  new  developments  in  his  or  her 
field.  In  addition,  the  research  adds  to  the  body  of  knowledge  in 
each  field  and  provides  the  base  for  the  students  and  academi- 


cians of  the  next  generation. 

Students,  as  well,  benefit  from  this  research.  Through  direct 
participation,  they  become  involved  in  the  investigative  pro- 
cess. This  type  of  involvement,  especially  at  a  small  liberal 
arts  school  like  Williams,  is  essential  preparation  for  graduate 
study. 

In  this  section  we  present  examples  of  the  different  types  of 
ongoing  research  at  Williams. 

The  Record  gratefully  acknowledges  the  work  of  Kathi  Ros- 
enbaum,  Vernon  Squires,  Martin  Hildebrand,  Mary  Vaccaro, 
Tom  Vitale  and  Ned  Ladd  on  this  section. 


Political  Science 


Does  a  TV^  camera  cause  Tip  O'Neill  to 
act  differently?  Do  reporters  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
change  the  behavior  of  Ted  Kennedy? 
Such  questions  as  these  are  on  the  mind 
of  fKDlitical  science  Professor  Timothy 
Cook,  who  is  currently  researching  the 
effects  of  media  on  the  United  States 
Congress. 

"The  media  certainly  has  interaction 
with  Congress,"  explains  Cook.  "But 
what  might  it  do  that  influences  Con- 
gress? That's  one  question  I'm  looking 
at." 

Cook  is  the  very  early  stages  of  his 
project,  which  will  take  him  to  Washing- 
ton D.C.  next  year  on  sabbatical  leave. 
The  direction  of  the  research  remains 
somewhat  fuzzy,  he  admits,  because  he 
will  be  asking  novel  questions  in  addition 


to  examining  popular  beliefs 

"We've  got  our  own  conceptions  of 
Congress,  "  Cook  notes.  "I  wonder  if  Con- 
gress has  a  different  conception  of  itself. 
And,  if  so.  where  the  media  fit  into  this 
image.  One  theory  has  the  media  dis- 
persing power  by  giving  any  articulate 
member  a  chance  to  perform.  I  tend  to 
think  the  media  reinforces  the  estab- 
lished leadership,  acting  as  a  conserva- 
tive organ." 

Cook  is  not  sure  where  his  energy  will 
lead  him,  but  he  says  that  he, '"  like  every 
researcher,  hopes  for  a  book." 

Professor  George  Marcus  is  analyzing 
another  portion  of  American 
Democracy— the  fundamental  relation- 
ship between  the  citizen  and  the  body 
politic.  Marcus  is  looking  toward  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  much  the 


I  Architect  Charles  Moore,  designer  of  the  Lawrence  Hal 
Professor  E.  J-  Johnson  s  research. 


addition.  Is  the  subject  of  art 

(Govan) 


individual  enjoys  "political  experience." 
"How  attractive  or  aversive  do  people 
find  politics?"  he  asks.  'And  then,  given 
the  answer  to  that  question,  what  are  the 
ramifications  for  democratic  theory?" 

Marcus'  work  involves  surveys,  data 
analysis  and  interpretation,  and  critical 
study  of  democratic  theor\-.  The  initial 
product  of  his  work  will  be  a  research 
monograph,  a  sophisticated  paper  for 
scholars  in  the  field.  In  addition,  like  Pro- 
fessor Cook,  Marcus  hopes  to  publish  a 
book. 

"The  monograph  may  be  out  by  the 
end  of  next  year,  but  beyond  that  I'm 
looking  toward  a  textbook  on  political 
methodolog>',"  says  Marcus.  "The  book 
will  focus  on  the  means  for  studying 
politics— both  theory  and  statistical 
measurement." 

Art 

—  History 


Architect  Charles  Moore,  designer  of 
the  new  Lawrence  Hall  addition  and  its 
ironic  columns,  is  the  subject  of  art  Pro- 
fessor 1  J.  Johnson's  research  during 
his  sabbatical  this  year.  Johnson  is  pres- 
ently preparing  a  retrospective  show  of 
Moore's  work  which  will  be  displayed 
eventually  at  the  Williams  College 
Musuem  of  Art. 

Johnson  spent  time  in  California  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  Moore's  offices  to 
gather  models  and  preparatory  draw- 
ings of  much  of  Moore's  work.  Such  vis- 
ual materials  are  difficult  to  get  access 
to.  as  they  are  often  in  private  hands  or  in 
other  museums. 

While  he  is  waiting  for  the  final  funding 
that  will  make  his  show  possible.  John- 
son is  compiling  an  extensive  Moore  bib- 
liography. If  funded,  his  show  will  open 
at  the  WCMA  and  at  the  Oakland 
Museum  of  Art.  and  will  then  tour  the 
country. 
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Hopkins  Forest 


One  of  Williams'  more  proflific 
research  stations  is  located  about  a  mile 
away  from  campus,  and  reaches  toward 
neighlx)rs  Vern^ont  and  New  York.  Hop- 
kins Forest,  an  enormous  and  unusual 
part  of  the  college,  provides  a  natural 
laboratory  for  work  by  biologists,  chem- 
ists, geologists,  and  environmentalists. 

A  frequent  visitor  to  Hopkins  is  geol- 
ogy Professor  David  Dethier,  who  is 
researching  the  current  acid  rain  issue. 
"The  Bekshires  get  a  lot  of  acid  rain, "  he 
notes.  "That's  no  secret.  We're  trying  to 
understand  the  effects  of  the  rain  on  the 
watersheds  and  soils." 

Dethier  utilizes  a  collection  station  in 
Hopkins,  and  traces  the  flow  of  acid  pre- 
cipitation through  the  foliage  down  into 
the  soils.  More  importantly,  he  analyzes 
the  effects  of  the  precipitation  en  route. 

"We're  looking  at  how  much  acid  rain 
falls,  the  chemistry  of  it,  and  the  fluctua- 
tions in  its  amount  from  season  to  season 
and  year  to  year."  explains  Dethier. 
"The  soils  here  are  very  acidic— 
probably  naturally  so— but  we  want  to 
know  what  controls  soil  chemistry." 

In  a  similar  vein  to  Dethier's  work, 
senior  Janet  Ricker  is  writing  a  chemis- 
try thesis  OB  the  effects  of  sulfates,  pres- 
ent in  acid  rain,  on  area  soils.  Taking  soil 
examples  from  Hopkins,  from  the 
Taconic  Crest  Trail  on  the  Mass-NY 
border,  and  from  nearby  Mount  Grey- 
lock,  Ricker  is  trying  to  learn  whether  or 
not  soils  absorb  sulfates. 

"Sulfates  can  determine  to  a  large 
extent  the  effect  of  acid  rain  on  soils," 


phe  explains.  "If  they  leach  through  the 
soils,  they  are  likely  to  take  with  them 
valuable  nutrients."  Her  research  aims 
0i  finding  the  amount  of  such  nutrient 
loss. 

Lee  Drickamer.  a  biology  professor, 
lakes  a  different  interest  in  Hopkins;  he 
is  studying  the  habitats  of  two  species  of 
deermlce  which  populate  the  forest. 
Drickamer's  work  is  more  than  a  decade 
old,  and  seeks  to  understand  the  role  of 
ecological  niches  and  animal  habitat. 

"We  have  two  distinct  types  of  mice  in 
the  forest,  which  is  in  itself  Interesting," 
Drickamer  suggests.  "Given  the  history 
of  land  use,  we  ask  how  it  has  affected 
distribution." 

Ideas  of  species  coexistence  and  the 
habits  of  "pest  organisms"  are  the  foun- 
dation for  Drickamer's  work.  He  has 
intensely  studied  the  habits  of  the  two 
species,  noting  peculiarites  and  similari- 
ties of  each,  while  trying  to  explain  their 
mutual  staying  pK)wer  in  a  competitive 
environment. 

"Why  are  there  two  species?"  he  asks. 
"They  exhibit  specific  activltes  under 
different  weather  conditions,  they  tend 
to  live  in  slightly  different  areas,  and 
their  reproductive  cycles  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent. But  they  share  an  ecosystem." 

Drickamer's  work  has  practical  appli- 
cation toward  the  reforestion  of  land 
after  industrial  use.  He  explains  that  the 
information  gathered  in  Hopkins  is  rele- 
vant toward  controlling  rodent  damage, 
in  addition  to  its  inherent  scientific 
curiosity. 


History 


Much  of  the  faculty  and  student 
research  in  the  history  department  goes 
far  beyond  examining  traditional  figures 
of  history  and  focuses  instead  on  individ- 
uals who  are  not  as  well-known,  but  non- 
etheless important  in  their  own  right. 
Researching  such  individuals  requires  a 
great  deal  of  digging  for  Information,  yet 
the  insight  gained  Into  these  uncovered 
pieces  of  history  makes  the  challenge 
worthwhile. 

Professor  Charles  Dew  attests  that  the 
most  exciting  aspect  of  his  research  is 
studying  the  lives  of  Individual  slaves  in 
a  Virginia  slave  community,  as  opposed 
to  merely  examining  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  a  whole.  Much  of  his  informa 
tion  is  acquired  from  unique  records, 
including  accounts  kept  by  the  white 
family  owning  the  plantation  and  oral 
histor\-  tapes  of  black  families  des- 
cended from  the  slaves. 

Dew  Is  the  first  member  of  the  history 
department  to  take  advantage  of  a  new 
program  instituted  by  President 
Chandler  last  year,  whereby  he  teaches 
one  seminar  course  that  Integrates  his 


Tim  Murray  '84  works  on  a  study  of  hit 
great-grandfather  s  electric  inventions. 

(Eagon) 


research  and  is  released  from  other 
teaching  duties  for  that  semester. 

"It's  a  wonderful  program  and  quite 
extraordinary  for  a  college  like  Williams 
that  emphasizes  undergraduate  teach- 
ing," states  Dew.  Each  of  the  eight  stu- 
dents in  his  seminar  selects  an  individual 
slave  to  study  and  write  about,  using 
original  documents  and  applying  what 
he  has  learned  about  slavery. 

Professor  Dudley  Bahlman  is  cur- 
rently working  on  the  third  volume  of  his 
research  focusing  on  Sir  Edward  Hamil- 
ton, whose  diary  written  during  the 
period  1880-1906  he  is  editing  and  anno- 
tating. Before  working  for  the  Treasury 
of  Great  Britain,  Hamilton  was  Prime 
Minister  Gladstone's  private  secretary. 
According  to  Bahlman,  Hamilton's  diary 
is  a  very  good  political  account  of  the 
times  since  Hamilton  knew  most  people 
in  government  circles. 

Senior  Bill  Street's  thesis  also  involves 
the  editing  and  annotating  of  personal 
records,  although  in  his  case  it  is  not  a 
diary,  but  the  letters  of  a  relative  who 
died  in  World  War  I.  Street's  great-uncle. 
William  Dexter,  was  drafted  in  April, 
1918  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  and  was 
killed  in  France  in  October  of  that  same 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  letters.  Street  is  writ- 
ing several  essays  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  Dexter  and  the  infantrv-,  the 
training  camps,  and  the  conditions  in  the 
trenches.  "I'm  trying  to  really  bring  out 
what  it  was  like  to  be  an  infantryman  in 
World  War  I."  Street  says. 

Senior  Tim  Murray's  thesis  is  also 
based  on  the  life  of  a  relative,  his  great- 
grandfather, who  was  an  electical  inven- 
tor. During  the  period  1891-1929.  Thomas 
E.  Murray  was  responsible  for  502  inven- 
tions involving  electrification,  and  in 
doing  so  was  able  to  survive  the  constant 
transitions  occurring  in  the  electrical 
industr>'  at  that  time. 

Murray's  research  required  a  lot  of 
travelling,  taking  him  to  New  York.  New- 
Jersey,  Virginia  (for  family  records), 
and  the  National  Archives  in  Washing- 
ton. .Murray  says  that  this  aspect  of  his 
research  was  "the  most  fun  tjecause  it 
got  me  away  from  Williams  and  was 
totally  my  own  work— it  gave  me  a  view 
of  what  t)eing  a  graduate  historv  student 
is  like." 
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Physics/Astronomy 


From  erupting  volcanoes  in  Hawaii  to 
solar  eclipses  In  Indonesia,  astrophysics 
Professor  Jay  Pasachoff  has  led  expedi- 
tions to  observe  some  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular events  in  nature.  Last  June, 
Pasachoff  and  two  thesis  advisees,  Steve 
Piatt  '83  and  Jim  Voelkel  '84  carted 
scientific  equipment  to  the  island  of  Java 
to  observe  a  total  solar  eclipse.  They 
recorded  data  on  computer  tapes,  using 
sophisticated  telescopes  and  measuring 
devices.  Voelkel  has  analyzed  much  of 
this  data  In  his  thesis,  which  he  will  com- 
plete soon. 

Earlier  last  year,  Pasachoff  and  Piatt 
traveled  to  Hawaii  to  observe  the  erup- 
tion of  Kilauea,  one  of  Hawaii's  volca- 
noes. Using  much  of  the  same  equipment 
employed  in  eclipses,  they  were  able  to 
obtain  a  precise  infrared  spectrum  of  the 
gases  emitted. 

Pasachoff,  Voelkel,  Steven  Schultheis 
'84  and  Ned  Ladd  '86  are  planning  to 
observe  a  nearly  total  solar  eclipse  near 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  May  30.  Careful 
measurements  at  this  eclipse  will  allow 
for  a  precise  determination  of  the  size  of 
the  sun. 

In  pure  physics.  Professor  Fielding 
Brown  is  working  building  infrared  las- 


The  effect  of  different  types  of  evi- 
dence, rules  of  procedure,  and  individual 
biases  on  jur>'  decision-making  is  the 
focus  of  Professor  Saul  Kassin's 
research.  Kassin  conducts  his  research 
through  a  mock  courtroom  trial,  which 
allows  him  greater  flexibility  than  does 
observing  jurors  in  a  real  trial  because 
at  any  point  he  can  stop  the  action  to 
measure  the  subjects'  physiological 
arousal,  recall,  and  other  factors  as  well. 

Kassin  says  that  his  research  is  a 
'window  into  how  jurors  operate  in  the 
real  world."  and  he  is  currently  working 
on  a  book  on  the  psychology  of  evidence. 
He  has  been  awarded  one  of  two  national 
Judicial  Fellowships  and  will  work  with 
the  Supreme  Court  next  year. 

One  area  of  Professor  Colleen  Kelley's 
research  is  on  "subliminal"  perception 
as  it  relates  to  memory,  which  she  is 
working  on  in  conjunction  with  Barbara 
Chalfonte  '86.  By  means  of  a  tachisto- 
scope,  a  machine  that  flashes  a  word  on  a 
screen  for  a  matter  of  milliseconds,  Kel- 
ley  and  Chalfonte  can  test  whether  a  sub- 
ject has  unconsciously  retained  the 
meaning  of  the  word  even  though  he 
might  not  be  aware  of  actually  having 
seen  it. 

The  subject  must  then  choose  from  two 
words  the  one  related  to  the  word  flashed 
on  the  screen;  according  to  Chalfonte,  75 
percent  of  the  time  subjects  identify  the 
word  correctly  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  idea  of  what  appeared  on  the 
screen. 

Senoir  Joe  Loturco  Is  studying  the  neu- 
ral mechanisms  involved  in  the  encoding 


Botswana.  China  and  Latin  America 
are  analyzed  on  a  daily  basis  within  the 
confines  of  Fernald  House.  Williams  pro- 
fessors use  advanced  economic  methods 
to  study  the  policy  problems  of  these 
developing  areas  and  determine  poten- 
tial solutions. 

After  nine  years  of  shuttling  between 
Williams  and  Botswana.  Professor  Steve 
Lewis  has  become  an  expert  on  that 
nation's  affairs  and  a  top  advisor  to  the 
government.  His  goal  has  been  the  rapid 
and  efficient  development  of  this  back 
ward  nation. 

Because  of  Botswana's  primar>'  role  in 
the  world  diamond  market.  Lewis  has 
begun  research  in  this  area.  The  fluctua- 


ers.  These  lasers  use  a  crystal  of  germa- 
nium, a  rare  element,  and  are  "tunable" 
In  that  they  can  be  used  at  different 
energy  levels.  Hence  they  are  a  valuable 
tool  for  determinig  the  spectrum  of 
many  atoms  and  molecules. 

Brown  does  most  of  his  research  at 
M.I.T.  in  Cambridge,  where  he  works  as 
part  of  a  research  team.  He  drives  the 
three  hour  commute  almost  every 
weekend. 

Professor  Stuart  Crampton  and  his 
associate,  Dr.  Kevin  Jones  '77,  are  work- 
ing with  Geoff  Nunes  '83,  and  Karen  And- 
erson '84  studying  interactions  l>etween 
atoms  at  very  low  temperatures.  They 
have  an  atomic  hydrogen  maser,  and  the 
atoms  they  are  studying  include  neon, 
hydrogen,  and  deuterium.  They  are 
primarily  interested  in  how  low  temper- 
atures affect  the  properties  of  these 
atoms. 

Crampton's  extensive  lab  facilities 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
campus  with  equipment  normally  found 
only  at  large  universities.  Says  Post- 
Baccalaureate  Researcher  Nunes. 
"Working  in  Stuart's  lab  gave  me  the 
technical  experience  I  needed  t)efore 
entering  graduate  school." 


Psychology 


Astrophysics  Professor  Jay  Pasachoff 
aligns  telescope  mirrors  in  preparation 
for  the  June  1983  solar  eclipse  In 
Indonesia  (Burr) 


Psychology  students  use  laboratory  animals,  like  these  rabbits,  in  their  experi- 
ments. C-ad^) 


and  storage  of  information.  His 
research,  which  he  is  conducting  with 
Judy  Lewis  '85  and  Kia  Nobre  '85,  exam- 
ines how  a  rabbit  learns  to  blink  his  eye 
to  a  tone. 

By  implanting  an  electrode  in  the  rab- 
bit's brain   (the  students  perform  all 


surgery  themselves),  they  can  record 
from  any  given  brain  structure  and 
examine  the  activity  of  cells  during  the 
rabbit's  learning  of  the  blinking  task. 
Loturco  is  focusing  on  the  ceret)ellum  in 
particular,  which  is  an  essential  area  in 
the  learning  process. 


Economics 

tions  of  this  market,  almost  completely 
dominated  by  the  deBeers  family,  have  a 
direct  impact  on  Botswana's  economy. 
Lewis  is  studying  how  deBeers  has  l)een 
able  to  keep  its  near  monopoly  over  the 
last  fifty  years.  Other  people  in  the 
department  who  have  worked  in  Bots- 
wana include  Profes.sor  Earl  McFarlan- 
d.and  also  two  recent  graduates:  Jim 
Levinsohn  '81  and  Eban  Goodstein  '83. 

Recently  returned  from  an  economic 
conference  in  China.  Professor  John 
Sheahan  is  also  interested  In  developing 
economies.  Sheahan  traveled  to  China 
with  a  team  of  university  professors  and 
World  Bank  economists  to  discuss  recent 
changes  In  this  nation's  economy.  They 


participated  in  a  series  of  discussions 
with  various  government  agencies 
including  the  central  planning  board 
concerning  China's  economic  targets 
and  goals  for  the  year  2000.  Their  work 
will  culminate  in  a  report  by  the  World 
Bank  due  out  later  this  year. 

Sheahan  s  main  area  of  research  is  the 
problems  of  Latin  America's  develop- 
ment and  how  these  nation's  internal 
problems  are  related  to  the  international 
scene.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  rela 
tionship  t)etween  these  nation's  eco- 
nomic concerns  and  democracy.  He  has 
been  working  on  a  book  in  this  area 
which  should  be  published  soon. 
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Decay  of  elite  portrayed    Student  video  sleeper  hit 


in  AMPs  Cherry  Orchard 


by  J.  B.  Bird 

While  Alexander  Okun's  expressionis- 
tlc  set  spookily  captured  the  decaying 
atmosphere  of  Anton  Chekhov's  77i«' 
Cherry  Orchard,  the  set  tended  to  swal- 
low up  a  talented  cast  during  Friday's 
performance  at  the  Adams  Memorial 
Theater. 

Many  of  the  actors  eeked  out  excellent 
individual  performances,  but  they 
rarely  played  off  one  another.  As  a 
result,  dramatic  tension  often  echoed 
into  the  Impressive  background. 

To  their  credit,  the  actors  seemed  to 
execute  as  directed.  Particularly  leads 
Regina  Kelly  '86,  Martha  Hughes '86  and 
Gordon  Compton  '85  gave  consistent, 
responsive  performances.  Certain 
secondary  characters  were  played  espe- 
cially well:  Joanna  Adler  '86  and  Peter 
Massey  '85  were  subdued  and  typically 
excellent,  Victoria  Chester  '84  and  Pro- 
fessor Nicholas  Fersen  were  welcome 
surprises. 


Most  of  the  characters, 
however,  seemed  uneasy 
with  their  isolation, 
practically  melancholy. 


Many  small  scenes  and  hilarious 
speeches,  Like  John  McCarthy's  mush- 
mouthed  clerk  contemplating  suicide, 
received  laughs.  But  there  were  rarely 
successful  contrasts  of  characters.  The 
pragmatism  of  the  merchant  Lopahkin 
(Adam    Ruderman    '87)    distinguished 


itself  only  blandly  from  the  dreamy 
tenacity  of  Hughes'  Madame 
Ranevskaya. 

Set  In  turn-of-the-century  Russia,  the 
story  examines  an  aristocratic  family's 
disturbing  unwillingness  to  see  Its  finan- 
cial decay.  The  play  focuses  on  Its  many 
characters'  desires  for  ownership— of 
money,  land,  love  or  marriage. 

With  actors  Kelly  and  Compton,  Direc- 
tor Ron  Jenkins  pursued  the  isolated 
dream  world  Chekhov's  characters 
inhabit.  Most  of  the  characters,  how- 
ever, seemed  uneasy  with  their 
Isolation  — practically  melancholy. 
There  was  rarely  a  scary  sense  of  the 
characters'  unreal  self-perceptions. 

Further,  the  leads  rarely  seemed  to 
play  or  at  least  to  take  relish  In  the  mlnl- 
dramas  they  concocted  to  prop  up  their 
eroding  lives.  The  great  moments  of  the 
play — serious  yet  comic  and  therefore 
haunting  reflections  on  the  orchard  and 
the  old  house— looked  more  like  confused 
sentimentality. 

The  third  act  was  a  special  bright  spot, 
when  the  ensemble  got  going  and  the 
actors  inhabited  the  entire  stage;  but 
after  a  clever  change  to  act  four  (actors 
came  out  with  stagehands  to  pack  up  the 
dark  house,  whose  walls  became  sil- 
houettes of  cherry  trees),  the  lack  of 
Inherent  tension  surfaced  once  again. 

Throughout,  annoying  compensations 
for  this  lack  were  Jenkins'  distracting 
slapstick  tricks,  especially  a  fish  pole 
routine  which  obscured  one  of  the  best 
speeches  in  the  play. 

Fortunately  Chekhov  speaks  for  him- 
self. His  language,  in  an  upbeat  new 
translation,  several  subtle  performan- 
ces and  the  haunting  set  certainly  made 
the  play  worth  Its  two  hours. 


by  Ned  Ladd 

When  you  first  walk  In  a  theater  to  see 
a  movie,  you're  not  really  sure  what 
you're  getting  Into.  Especially  now,  with 
those  one  and  two  word  titles,  there's  no 
way  to  tell  whether  you're  going  to  like  It 
or  not.  The  first  ten  minutes  usually 
doesn't  help  either. 

Take  "Sleepwalking,"  the  new  student 
video  by  Somnambulist  Productions, 
Inc., for  Instance.  I  hated  It.  The  first  ten 
minutes  showed  how  unprofessional  stu- 
dent productions  can  be,  with  horrible 
sound,  barbarous  editing  and  blurry 
focus.  Boy  was  I  wrong. 

Though  the  technical  aspects  of  this 
video  may  have  been  somewhat  ama- 
teurish (after  all,  Williams  doesn't  have 
the  best  of  studios ) ,  the  brilliant  plot  and 
fantastic  characterizations  more  than 
made  up  for  the  deficiencies. 

The  story  revolves  around  Gus, 
(played  by  Eric  Pomerance  '84)  who  has 
survived  an  all-nighter  to  hand  in  a  paper 
at  9: 30  a.m.  He  only  wants  to  go  back  to 
sleep,  but  for  various  reasons  he  is  kept 
from  his  bed.  Not  only  is  the  story  believ- 
able, but  everyone  who  has  gone  to 
school  in  the  last  20  years  can  relate 


directly  to  it. 

The  directors,  seniors  Timothy  Sed- 
lock,  Robert  Shatkln,  Todd  Solomon  and 
Matthew  Wldman.  wlsely.chose  to  draw 
from  obviously  personal  experiences 
which  gave  the  piece  a  sense  of  Integrity 
and  honesty.  The  video  deals  specifically 
with  Williams  and  the  problems  endemic 
to  it.  From  guilty-conscienceness- 
raising  to  slinging  bull  In  a  professor's 
classroom,  the  video  seeks  to  parody  the 
Williams  experience. 

The  result  is  admirable  and  hilarious. 
Why  do  professors  give  us  seven  books  to 
read  three  days  before  the  paper  is  due, 
and  can  we  really  make  a  difference  to 
Illiterate  children  in  Africa?  The  video 
asks  these  questions,  letting  us  guess  the 
answers. 

Senolr  Paul  Wolfe's  score  provided 
wonderful  segues  between  the  scenes 
and  added  to  the  movement  of  the  piece. 
The  haunting  piano  theme  echoed 
throughout. 

"Sleepwalking"  is  an  excellent  and 
fairly  critical  commentary  on  Williams 
College  life.  Don't  worry  about  the 
books,  papers  or  even  the  nuclear  ques- 
tion; this  Is  a  movie  to  see,  especially  if 
you  don't  have  the  time. 


Arts  in  View 


The  Berkshire  Symphony  will  con- 
clude this  season  with  its  spring  concert 
Friday  at  8  p.m.  Soloist  Joseph  Villa  will 
join  the  symphony  in  a  performance  of 
Tchaikowsky's   Concerto  for  Piano  am 

Orchestra  No.   1 In  concert 

Saturday  with  the  Springstreeters  will  be 
the  Cardinal  Sinners  of  Wesleyan.  The 
Springstreeters  arc  selling  tickets  for  $1 
and  their  new  album,  Good  Thing  They 
Can  Dame,  for  $5  this  week  in  Baxter. 
The  8  p.m.  concert  will  be  in  Chapin 


.  .  The  music  department  is  sponsoring  a 
recital  of  Studio  VI,  featuring  student 
solo  and  ensemble  performances  tomor- 
row at  4:15  p.m.  in  Brooks-Rogers 

.The  coed  singing  group  Essence  will  per- 
form Saturday  in  Brooks-Rogers  with  the 
rhythm  and  blues  band  "Twilight." 
Admission  to  the  8  p.m.  concert  is  free . . . 
....  Saturday  at  noon,  Alfred  Gailman  of 
the  Newark  Dance  Theater  will  conduct  a 
workshop  for  beginning  and  advanced 
dancers  in  Lasell  Gym.  The  Williams 
Dance  Society  will  f)erform  later  at  8  p.m. 


Joanna  Adler  '86  and  Peter  Massey  '85  perform  In  Chekhov's  The  Cherry 
Orchard  this  weekend.  (Khakee) 


WCFM'S  TOP  TEN  ALBUMS 

in  alphabetical  order 
for  the  week  ending  April  21 

Bananarama "Robert  DeNlro's  Waiting" 

The  Cars Heartbeat  City 

Dire  Straits Alchemy 

Thomas  Dolby The  Flat  Earth 

Go  Go's  Talk  Show 

Icicle  Works IciclC  Works 

Joe  Jackson Body  and  Soul 

Modern  English Ricochet  Days 

R.E.M Reckoning 

Style  Council My  Ever  Changing  Moods 

PREMIER  ALBUMS 
Tuesday  (4/24)  at  10:00  PM:  Iclcle  WorkS 
ff'ednesday  (4/25)  at  10:00  PM:  Dire  StraiU 


CLASSIFIEDS 

We  have  the  Lowest  Airfares  to 
Europe  and  across  America'  For 
free  color  brochure,  write  to: 
Campus  Travel,  Box  11387.  St 
Louis,  Mo  63105 
TEST  YOURSELF;  Are  you  an 
effective  time-manager'?  Can  you 
work  2-4  hrs/wk  consistently''  Are 
you  success-oriented''  Earn  base 
+  performance-based  bonuses  1- 
800-243-6679. 

LIVE  IN,  part-time  babysitter  for 
after  school  care  for  lively,  articu- 
late 8  year  old  girl;  professional 
family  living  in  Brookline,  Mass 
15-20  hours  per  week;  private 
room  and  bath;  convenient  to  BU, 
EC,  other  Boston  universities 
Sense  of  humor  and  flexibility 
required  Non-smoker  Ideal  for 
graduate  student,  writer,  artist, 
etc  Write  C.  Goodman,  168  Milk 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02109,  or  call  (evenings)  617-738- 
5155. 

I    WILL    TYPE.    EDIT,   proofread 
almost  anything  IBM  Selectric  II 
Academic,    personal,    business 
work   welcome    Call    (802)  442- 
6231  9-5  daily 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 


9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat. 
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Chinese  Shoes 

$3.99 

WITH  THIS  AD 

Regular  $6.99 
Assorted  Colors 


96  Water  Street 
Williamstown,  MA 


31  South  Street 
Pittsfield.  MA 


Elm  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA 


BALDRIDGE  READING  and 

STUDY  SKILLS,  INC. 

14  Grigg  Street 

Greenwich,  CT  06830 

Tel:  203-869-4987 


Co-Directors: 
Kenneth  P.  Baidridge 
Liia  R.  Baidridge 


Teaching  and  consulting  opportunity 

Position  available  for  recent  college  graduates  to  start  mid- 
August,  1984  with  well-established  educational  consulting  firm 
whose  clients  have  included  more  than  100  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  in  the  U.S.A.  and  overseas;  major  corporations; 
and  The  White  House.  You  will  be  trained  to  teach  reading, 
study  anrl  other  learning  skills  at  various  locations.  Must  have 
car;  be  free  to  travel;  strong  liberal  arts  background;  creative; 
and  independent.  Relocation  is  not  necessary. 
Send  resume  to  Recruiting  Director,  BRSS,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  439, 
Greenwich,  CT  06830  or  telephone  for  an  appointment  before 
2:00  P  M   203-869-4988 


New  profs,  chosen 


J 


Continued  from  Page  1 

a  doctorate  or  expect  to  hold  one  before  they 
arrive  In  the  fall. 

Next  year's  new  faculty  will  include^  by  depart- 
ment: 

•English— Assistant  professors  for  three  years: 
John  Limon,  formerly  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Chicago;  B.A.,  Harvard  University;  PhD., 
Univ.  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Karen  Swann.  B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  PhD., 
Cornell. 

Christopher  L.  Pye,  B.A.,  Oberlin.  PhD.  candi- 
date, Cornell. 

•Mathematics— assistant  professor  for  five 
years:  Donald  H.  House,  B.S.,  Union  College; 
PhD.,  UMass.  House  has  worked  at  General 
Electric  and  taught  at  Smith  College. 

Assistant  professors  for  three  years:  Deborah 
J.  Bergstrand,  B.A.,  Allegheny  College;  Ph.D., 
Univ.  of  Illinois,  Chicago.  Currently  a  visiting 
associate  professor  at  Williams,  Bergstrand  has 
taught  at  Trinity  College. 

Cesar  Sllva,  B.S.,  Catholic  Univeristy  of  Peru; 
Ph.D.  candidate,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 
•History— assistant  professors  for  three  years: 
Ann  D.  Durkln,  B.A.,  Univ.  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.  can- 
didate, Univ.  of  Chicago.  Durkin  is  a  specialist  in 
both  U.S.  and  Latin  American  History. 

Thomas  A.  Kohut,  B.A..  Oberlin;  Ph.D.,  Univ. 
of  Minnesota.  Kohut  Is  a  German  history 
specialist. 

•Psychology— assistant  professor  for  four  years: 
Benjamin  R.  Stephens,  B.A.,  Univ.  of  Georgia; 
Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Laurie  Heatherlngton,  currently  teaching  at 
the  Univ.  of  Scranton  (Penn.);  B.A., Miami  Uni- 
versity (Ohio);  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  Connecticut. 
•Economics— assistant    professor    for    three 
years:    Stephen  Younger,  B.A.  Miami  (Ohio); 
PhD.  candidate,  Stanford. 
•Chemistry— assistant  professor  for  three  years: 
Judith  A.  Halstead,  B.A.,  State  U.  of  New  York; 
Ph.D.,   Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Hal- 
stead  Is  a  chemist  and  environmentalist  cur- 
^rently  teaching  at  Russel  Sage  College. 
'•German— asslsant  professor  for  three  years: 
Gall  Newman,  currently  a  visiting  assistant  pro- 


fessor here,  B.A.,  Northwestern;   Ph.D.  candi- 
date, Univ.  of  Minnesota. 
•Russian— assistant  professor  for  three  years: 
Ludmila  Prednewa,  B.A.,  MlUersvllle  State  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 
•Chinese— visiting  associate  professor  for  two 
years:  Jlng-Heng  S.  Ma,  currently  teaching  Chi- 
nese at  the  University  of  Michigan,  B.A.,  Univ.  of 
Taiwan;  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  Michigan. 
•Romance  Languages— visiting  professor  for  one 
year:  Russell  O.  Salmon,  B.A. ,  Williams;  Ph.D., 
Indiana    University.    Salmon    has    taught    at 
Indiana. 

•Political  Science— visiting  assistant  professor 
for  one  year:  Chung-In  Moon,  B.A.,  Univ.  of 
Seoul,  Korea;  Ph.D.  candidate,  Univ.  of 
Maryland. 

•Art— part-time  visiting  lecturer  for  one  year: 
Peggy  Dlggs.  B.A.,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity; M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Art  Academy. 
•Sociology— visiting  assistant  professor  for  first 
semester  and  Winter  Study:  Mary  J.  Oslrlm, 
B.A.,  Radcliffe;  M.S.E.,  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics; Ph.D.  candidate.  Harvard. 

Visiting  lecturer  for  second  semester:  Ahmad 
Ashraf.B.A.,  Univ.  of  Tehran;  Ph.D..  New  School 
of  Social  Research. 

•Physical  Education— Instructor  and  Outing  Club 
director  for  one  year:  Edward  S.  Grees,  B.A., 
Windham  College;  Masters  in  Sport  Manage- 
ment, UMass. 

Reappointments 

In  addition,  several  current  faculty  memt>ers 
have  been  reappointed.  William  R.  Darrow, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Islamic  and  Near  Eastern 
Studies  In  the  History  and  Religion  departments, 
was  reappointed  for  three  years. 

F.  Andrus  Burr,  part-time  visiting  lecturer  In 
art;  Roberto  N.  Iflll,  lecturer  In  economics;  and 
Padmanabhan  Srlnagesh,  visiting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  were  all  reappointed  for  one 
year. 

Current  Dean  of  Freshmen  David  C.  Colby  was 
appointed  for  first  semester  next  year  as  lecturer 
in  political  science.  He  will  be  replaced  next  year 
as  Dean  of  P'reshman  by  returning  assistant  pro- 
fessor psychology  Robert  D.  Kavanaugh. 


« 


Crew  rows  Little  Three 


Continued  from  Page  12 
prompted  the  celebratlonal  toss 
of  coxswains  Attila  Sala  '87  and 
Ken  Slepyan  '87  into  the  freez- 
ing waves,  a  traditional  prive- 
lege  of  victorious  crews. 


Leaving  Amherst  behind,  the 
Eph  varsity  men's  eight 
struggled  with  Wesleyan  to  fin- 
ish just  fractions  of  a  second 
behind.  This  close  race  Included 
a    few   disputed   calls   by    the 


judges. 

Next  Saturday,  the  women 
head  up  to  Dartmouth,  to  take 
on  the  Green,  UPenn,  and  Prin- 
ceton. The  men  travel  to  UMass 
for  a  dual  meet. 


WCFM  91.9  STEREO 

presents 

WCFM  Night  at  the  Log 
Tuesday,  April  24 

featuring 

91.90  DISCOUNTS  ON  BEER  AND  PIZZA, 
A  RECORD  AND  POSTER  GIVEAWAY, 

A  RAFFLE,  AND 

VIDEO  MUSIC 

THE  ENTIRE  TIME. 

Come  to  the  Log 

to  help  celebrate 

our  25th  Anniversary. 


Gang  of  Four 


Continued  from  Page  5 
Rock  concerts  are  meant  for 
dancing,  moving,  and  yes, 
crashing  Into  other  people  and 
jumping  head  first  from  the 
stage  and  cracking  your  head 
open,  If  you  so  choose  ( few  Willi- 
ams students  did  so,  for  some 
reason.  Nor  did  anyone  else.) 
For  these  activities  and  others, 
Lansing  Arena  beats  Chapin 
hands  down. 

The  Gang  of  Four  played  the 
last  song  of  their  regular  set 
about  an  hour  after  beginning. 
It  was  "To  Hell  With  Poverty," 
whose  words  many  in  the 
crowd,  for  once,  seemed  to 
know. 

In  this  land,  right  now 

Some  are  Insane,  and  they're 
in  charge 

To  hell  with  poverty 

We'll  got  drunk  on  cheap  wine 


It  had  been  a  very  strong  show 
except  for  the  occasional  smoke 
effects,  which  showed  how  far 
the  Gang  had  sunk  from  their 
prime. 

But  there  was  more  after 
"Poverty."  They  played  two 
encores.  The  chords  to  the  last 
song  of  the  final  encore  began.  It 
was  hard  to  believe— impossible. 
But  no.  It  was  true:  they  fin- 
ished with  "Sweet  Jane,"  the 
rock'n'roll  classic  by  a  classic 
rock'n'roll  band,  the  Velvet 
Underground.  It  was  an 
inspired  choice,  and  they  pulled 
it  off  brilliantly. 

This  was  the  best  rock  concert 
In  my  three  years  at  Williams. 
Let  us  hope  the  SAB  makes  a 
habit  of  It.  Up  with  the  Gangs  of 
Four  of  the  world;  down  with 
the  Marshall  Crenshaws. 


ADVENTURE 


TRAVEL  PACKS 

If  your  travel  itinerary  calls  for 
an  extended  trip  abroad  or 
around  the  country  by  thumb, 
train,  or  plane,  consider  the 
JanSport  Travel  Packs.  They 
give  you  the  best  of  both 
worlds:  the  carrying 
convenience  of  a  backpack  and 
the  flexibility  of  soft  luggage. 
The  enclosed  internal  frame 
provides  support  without 
restricting  your  movements. 


Travel  Packs  by: 

*  JanSport 

*  Caribou 
Mountaineering 

*  Kelty 


theMounfarn  Goat 


130  Water  Street,  Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 
Mon.-Sat.  9-6;  Thurs.  'til  8 
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SHAPE  YOUR  OWN 
STYLE  WITH  WET, 
THE  SENSATIONAL 
LIQUID  GELATINE 
FOR  HAIR. 

Try  Wet  tor  styling  your  hair  just  about 
any  way  you  want  it.  You II  get  shine 
plus  a  wet  look  that  last  and  lasts 
Unlike  other  gels,  WET  never  Hakes, 
never  looks  dry  until  you  brush  it  out, 
and  it  helps  your  style  look  thick  and 
(ull 

WET  IS  i  Iradrmjrk  ot  ScbiMun  Inlrrn.iluin4l         1984 


Vm.  CiLIIP  SHOP 

Hair  Salon  of  the  80's 
Men.  Women  and  Children 


Student  Discounts  Available 

Williamstown.  MA  Bennington.  VT  Pittsfield.  MA 
458-9167        802-442-9823    413-443-9816 

413-447-9576 

Vie  re  a  Sehastian  Arlislic  CenterH 

IW«>KHAsnAN  INIKKNAimNAI 
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Make  a 


buy 


before  you  say  goodbye. 


Buying  your  leased  phone  now  saves  you  time  and  money  next  term. 


This  year,  don't  leave  for  home 
without  your  phone.  Buy  it  before  sum- 
mer and  save  yourself  some  time  and 
money.  Buying  your  AT&T  leased 
phone  now  means  you'll  have  your 
phone  with  you  the  very  first  day  back 
to  class. 

To  buy  the  phone  you're  leasing, 
just  call  ^&T  Consumer  Sales  & 
Service's  toll-free  number.  Or  visit 


any  of  our  NTSi"^  owned  and  operated 
Phone  Centers,  it's  that  easy.  So  call  us 
before  you  say  goodbye.  Then  unplug 
your  phone  and  take  it  with  you.  And 
have  a  nice  summer. 


1-800-555-8111 

Call  this  toll-free  number  24  hours  a  day. 


ATbT 


O  1984.  AT&T  Information  Systems 


Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Common 


* 
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Yes  Williams,  there  is  a  riding  team 


by  Andrea  Smith 

On  the  day  of  the  show,  the  riders  gather  sleepy- 
eyed  and  usually  freezing  to  death  on  Chapin 
steps.  It  is  about  6:30  in  the  nnorning.  Miracu- 
lously, If  no  one  is  late,  a  quick  stop  to  Dunlcin' 
Donuts  is  sometimes  possible. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Williams  College  really  does 
have  a  riding  team.  The  students  you  may  have 
seen  running  around  in  hard  hats,  boots,  and 
"funny"  pants  do  have  a  very  serious  purpose. 
The  team  has  been  in  existence  for  four  years 
now,  and  this  year  it  has  grown  tremendously. 
Ten  to  fifteen  active  riders,  both  men  and  women, 
ride  in  the  intercollegiate  competition  against  33 
other  colleges  at  the  International  Horse  Show 
Association's  (IHSA)  shows.  This  year  I  have 
watched  the  team  really  grow  both  In  ability  and 
spirit.  It  placed  17  times  and  two  of  Its  riders 
received  first  place. 

In  preparation  for  Its  shows,  the  team  rides 
twice  a  week  at  Clover  Hill  F'arms  under  the  care- 
ful training  of  Emily  Graeser.  This  year,  the  team 
has  acquired  a  faculty  advisor  and  coach,  Sher- 
ron  Knopp.  ...  / 1   ■  ,    ,-  t  > 

Annually  there  are  ten  shows,  six  In  the  fall  and 
four  In  the  spring.  Each  rider  competes  at  a  level 
suited  to  his  or  her  ability.  This  ranges  from 
beginning  walk— trot  classes  to  beginning  and 
advanced  walk— trot— canter,  novice,  Interme- 
Laura  Boothman  In  her  third  place  performance  In  the  Equitation    dlate,  and  open  levels  of  equitation  on  the  flat,  and 


class  at  Smith. 


(Smith) 


Sports  Shorts 


novice,  intermediate,  and  open  classes  for  equita- 
tion over  fences.  This  past  year  the  team  went  to 


Golf  suffers 
two  loses 

The  golf  team  op)ened  the 
spring  season  last  Thursday  at 
Holy  Cross  against  the  host 
school  and  Harvard.  The  Cru- 
saders emerged  victorious  In 
the  three-way  match,  squeezing 
past  the  Ephs  by  a  scant  five- 
shot  margin,  while  the  Crimson 
bested  the  Ephs  by  just  one 
stroke.  Saturday,  the  llnksters 
saw  their  early-season  slate  fall 
to  0-3,  with  a  convincing  loss  at 
Colgate  In  50  mph  winds. 

Against  Harvard  and  Holy 
Cross,  senior  co-captaln  Eric 
Boyden  claimed  match  medal- 
ist honors,  with  an  outstanding 


three-over-par  effort.  Junior 
Mike  Hennlgan,  at  five-over, 
and  freshman  Guy  Kurtz,  at 
eight-over,  closely  followed  up 
Boyden's  standout  performance. 

Boyden  once  again  paced  the 
Wlllams  attack  against  Colgate, 
while  Hennlgan  and  Chris 
Harned  '85  folowed  closely,  just 
ahead  of  Kurtz. 

Williams  looks  to  get  back  on 
the  winning  track  Thursday  at 
home  against  A.I.C.  and  Union, 
before  hosting  Trinity  on  Satur- 
day. 

Tennis  drops 
3  matches 

by  Paul  J.  Mahoney 

It  was  a  week  of  tough 
matches,  illness,  and  just  plain 


bad  luck  for  the  the  Williams 
tennis  squad  as  they  fell  In  all 
three  matches.  > 

On  Tuesday,  the  men  lost  to 
Tufts  5-1,  after  a  long  travel  and 
with  several  players  under  the 
weather.  This  situation  con- 
tinued the  next  day  as  well  In 
action  against  Colgate,  with 
Tom  Harrity  '84,  the  number 
two  player,  missing  the  match 
due  to  a  conflict.  The  Ephs  won 
three  singles  victories,  but  that 
was  all  as  they  went  down  6-3. 

On  Saturday  against  Amherst, 
Williams  lost  a  very  close 
match  5-4.  Singles  victories 
went  to  Brook  Larmer  '84  and 
Tim  Rives  '85,  but  the  remain- 
ing singles  were  dropped  in 
close  matches,  and  two  doubles 
victories  were  not  enough  to 
turn  the  tide 
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Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


SUSANNE  SENEGAL 
DARRELL  K    ENGLISH 
DISPENSING  OPTICIANS 


i  f1      '<• 


ZANOPTICKS 
ZANOPTICKS 
ZANOPTICKS 

the  Quality  opticians 
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(413)458  4477 

70  SPRING  STREET 

WIlllAMSTOWN   MA  01  267 


SAVE  10%  on  any  complete  pair  of 
eyeglasses  with  your  College  I.D. 
,       and  this  coupon. 


Name: 


Address: 


Student: 


Graduation: 


Staff: 


Softball 

Continued  from  Page  12 
titve,  with  Williams  coming  out 
on  the  short  end  6-3.  The  second 
game  was  over  almost  from  the 
cry  of  "play  ball."  as  Smith 
grabbed  a  fast  lead  and  coasted 
to  a  10-1  victory. 

In  the  opener.  Coach  Harry 
Sheehy  once  again  singled  out 
Montzka  for  her  pitching.  This 
time,  however,  the  defense  had 
a  few  laspes.  Smith's  pitcher, 
Cheryl  Silva.  held  the  Ephs  to 
just  two  hits. 

In  the  nightcap.  Smith  opened 
with   six   runs  in  the  first 


up 


inning   and   followed 
three  in  the  second. 


Colby-Sawyer,  Dartmouth,  Smith,  Mount 
Holyoke,  UConn.,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Springfield,  Newbury,  and  UMass  for 
competitions. 

After  getting  to  the  show  grounds,  everyone 
scrambles  around  madly  to  find  out  which  class, 
number  and  hor.se  he  or  she  has.  At  intercolle- 
giate competition  only  the  horses  of  the  hosting 
school  are  used,  and  each  team  draws  horses  for 
its  riders  at  the  school.  When  your  class  is  ready 
to  go  in,  you  simply  hop  on  your  horse  without  a 
warm-up  and  ride. 

The  horses  work  all  day  long,  making  it  a  real 
challenge  for  you  as  you  are  being  judged  on  rid- 
ing ability  (hands,  seat  and  feet  positions)  and 
how  well  you  control  a  strange  horse.  The  best 
part  is  searching  wildly  for  anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  the  horse  you  will  ride.  Usually, 
you  get  answers  like  "Oh,  Bongo! —do  you  like 
Pogo  sticks?"  or  "He's  super,  just  keep  him  away 
from  all  the  other  horses  in  the  ring— he  likes  to 
bite,  kick,  and  buck  a  littlel  "  or  even  "The  lights 
are  on,  but  no-one  is  home."  /•>! 

The  long  wait  and  anxiety  are  worth  it  when  you 
have  a  super  ride  and  the  judge  places  you.  You 
know  you  have  done  well,  because  the  competi- 
tion is  fierce,  especially  from  Smith  and  Mount 
Holyoke.  Suddenly,  all  of  Greser's  drilling, 
Knopp's  advice,  the  aching  muscles,  and  the'sad- 
dle  sores  become  fully  appreciated  in  the  glory  of 
having  a  bright,  beautiful  ribbon  pinned  to  your 
boot. 

was  clearly  tired  after  having 
pitched  all  seven  innings  of  the 
first  game.  Theresa  Gaims  "8.5 
came  on  in  relief  and  pitched 
four  strong  innings,  giving  up 
only  one  run.  Once 

again  the  strength  of  the  Smith 
ballclub  came  into  play,  as  the 
cleanup  hitter  absolutely 
creamed  one  pitch.  After  check- 
ing with  NASA,  Sheehy  reports 
that  the  retrevial  task  has  been 
added  to  the  space  shuttle's  next 
mission.  i  .    '   • 

The   Ephs  •   ,>/ 

are  currently  1-3  on  the  season 
and  were  scheduled  to  face  St. 
Rose  earlier  today .  They  hope  to 
shine  on  Parents'  Weekend  as 
they  host  Mt.  Holyoke  for  a  dou- 
bleheader  Saturday. 


up  with 
Montzka 


Seven  More  Boxes  of  Sale  Books— 
To  Help  You  Stretch  Your  Budget 


enzi  s 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE,  INC 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS  0126" 


COUNSELORS: 


1    T 


Top  boy's  camp.  Berkshire  mtns.,  Mass.,  seeks  men  over  20 
years  who  love  to  work  with  youngsters.  Openings  in  Video, 
Newspaper,  Golf,  Archery,  Backpacking,  Baseball,  Basketball. 
Camp  Radio  Station,  Tennis,  Secy/Typist,  Yearbook,  Fine  Arts, 
Swimming  (W.S.I.),  Sailing,  Lacrosse,  Computer  Programming, 
Waterskiing.  Good  salary,  plus  room,  board  and  laundry. 
WRITE:  Camp  Lenox,  270-14R  Grand  Central  Parkway,  Floral 
Park,  New  York  11005. 
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Budweiser 

KING  OK  BEF:RS 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WBB( 


I  his  week's  recipients  are  the  niemhers  of 
the  J I  Lovr<)sse  Team  who  snapped  their 
Utsin^  streak  />>  winning  their  jirst  ^anxe  ttf 
the  teatn's  histttr\.  Since  their  first  win  last 
Saturday  over  Siena,  they  have  gone  on  to 
defeat  Dartnittuth  and  \orth  Adams.  J I 
Laxers,  these  Huds  are  for  you! 
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Sports 


April  24,  1984 


Baseball  loses  in  1 4th 
in  controversial  game 


by  Mike  Best 

In  a  fourteen-inning  heart- 
breaker  on  Saturday  which  saw 
coach  Bob  Coakley  thrown  out 
of  the  game,  the  baseball  team 
lost  at  Wesleyan  5-4.  The  loss 
negated  a  fine  effort  by  Eph 
starting  pitcher  Bill  Hugo  '84. 
who  pitched  ten  strong  innings. 

The  Ephs  scored  the  first  run 
of  the  game.  Wesleyan  pitcher 
walked  in  a  run,  and  that  lead 
held  up  through  two  innings  as 
Hugo  did  not  give  up  a  hit. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  third, 
Wesleyan  took  the  lead.  Hugo 
retired  the  first  two  batters,  but 
an  error  by  shortstop  Rob  Coak- 
ley '86,  who  had  just  returned 
from  an  injury,  put  a  runner  on 
first.  The  runner  stole  second, 
and  Hugo  walked  the  next  bat- 
ter. Cleanup  hitter  Andy  Har- 
vey singled  to  load  the  bases, 
and  a  costly  error  by  Eph  third 
baseman  Mark  White  '84 
allowed  two  runs  to  score. 

Ephs  tie  it  up 

In  the  seventh  inning,  the 
Ephs  tied  it  up  when  Mark 
White  singled  and  moved  to 
third  on  a  perfectly  executed 
hit-and-run  by  Mike  Coakley 
•85.  Phil  Lusardi  '85  then  drove 
in  White  to  even  the  score.  The 
Ephmen  took  the  lead  in  the 
eigth  when  the  second  Wesleyan 
pitcher,  Joe  Grasso  (who  had 
been  the  catcher  until  the  sixth 
inning),  walked  in  another  run. 

Going  into  the  bottom  of  the 
ninth,  it  looked  like  the  Ephs 
were  about  to  win,  but  Hugo  was 
the  victim  of  poor  defense.  Two 
errors  and  a  sacrifice  bunt  put 
Cardinals  on  first  and  third  with 
only  one  out.  Williams  shortstop 
Steve  Belslto  '87,  who  had  taken 
over  for  Rob  Coakley  in  the 
eighth,  made  a  throw  wide  of 
first  after  Hugo  had  Induced  a 
perfect  doubleplay  ball,  allow- 
ing one  runner  to  score  and 
sending  the  game  Into  extra 
Innings. 

In  the  eleventh,  Phil  Lusardi 
and  Tim  McKone  '87  got  on  base 
with  only  one  out.  Dick  Holllng- 
ton  '86  singled  In  Lusardi  to  give 
the  Ephs  the  lead. 

Hugo  had  another  chance  to 


get  the  win,  even  after  he  was 
removed  after  giving  up  a  single 
to  the  first  batter  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Inning.  Hard-throwing 
Kevin  Morris  '86  came  in  to  hold 
the  lead,  but  he  could  not  do  so. 
He  got  two  outs  on  the  Cardi- 
nals, but  the  runner  had  moved 
to  third.  He  then  yielded  a  sin- 
gle, which  scored  the  tying  run, 
before  he  completed  the  Inning. 

Twelfth  inning  controversy 

The  Ephmen  threatened  in 
the  twelfth  and  had  men  on  first 
and  third  with  two  out.  Grasso 
threw  a  called  third  strike  to  the 
Eph  batter,  but  the  catcher 
dropped  the  ball.  When  there 
are  two  outs  a  dropped  third 
strike  allows  the  batter  to  try  to 
get  to  first,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  a  man  is  on  first. 
When  the  ball  was  dropped  and 
trapf)ed,  then,  the  batter  should 
have  had  a  chance  to  run  to  first, 
and  the  runners  should  have 
been  able  try  to  advance. 

The  homeplate  umpire, 
though,  mlstaklngly  called  the 
batter  out  without  giving  him 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  first, 
thus  ending  the  inning.  The  Wil- 
liams bench  appealed  to  the 
first  base  umpire  who  said  that 
the  pitch  had  been  cleanly 
caught— which  it  had  clearly 
not  t)een— and  therefore  the  bat- 
ter was  out.  Coach  Coakley,  vis- 


Goalie  Brad  DuPont  '86  chalks  up  one  of  his  18  saves  In  the  9-5  win  over  Trinity.         (Khakee) 

Lax  moves  to  3-3  with  9-5  win  over  Bantams 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

If  turnaround  is  fair  play, 
then  it  seems  that  the  men's 
lacrosse  team  Is  receiving  the 
justice  they  deserve.  The  Ephs 
put  together  two  fine  games  this 
weekend,  trouncing  Trinity  9-5, 
while  playing  very  well  in  a  11-5 
loss  to  a  powerful  Uarmouth 
squad.  The  Ephmen  now  have  a 
3-3  record,  and  have  appeared 
to  turn  their  program  around 
back  to  its  winning  ways. 

Saturday,  the  Ephs  played 
with  what  Coach  Renzl  Lamb 
termed  "superior  intensity" 
enroute  to  the  9-5  victory  over  a 
fine  Trinity  squad.  The  Ephs 
Ibly  upset,  went  out  to  argue.  He  jumped  out  to  a  quick  3-0  lead  in 
grabbed  the  umpire's  mask  and  the  opening  minutes  of  play 
threw  it  on  the  ground.  Coakley  behind  the  tallies  of  Rob  Miller 
was  ejected  from  the  game,  and  '87,  Mike  O'Connell  '87,  and 
the  captain  John  Hennigan  '84  Mark  Payton  '84.  Throughout 
was  forced  to  take  over  and  run     the  rest  of  the  game,  the  Ephs 


the  team  for  the  remainder  of 
the  game. 

Finally,  In  the  Ixjttom  of  the 
fourteenth,  the  Cardinals  won 
the  game.  An  Eph  error  gave 


dominated  all  aspects  of  play. 
O'Connell  and  Tom  Davies  '84 
led   the  Williams  attack  with 
three  goals  apiece.  O'Connell, 
now  fully   recovered  from  an 


Wesleyan  a  runner  second.  The    early  season  Illness,  continued 


runner  advanced  to  third  on  a 
passed  ball  and  scored  on  a  sin- 
gle to  left,  ending  the  game. 

With  the  loss  and  last  Thurd- 
say's    eleven-inning    10-9    win 


his  explosive  scoring  pace  so 
essential  to  the  Ephs.  And 
Davies  turned  in  what  has 
become  for  him  just  another 
day  in  the  office— three  goals 


over  Mlddlebury,  the  Ephmen's     and  two  assists.  Reese  Hughes 


record  is  2-4.  They  play  four 
home  games  this  week:  Tues- 
day against  Amherst,  Friday 
against  Colby,  and  a  double- 
header  Saturday  with  Bates. 


Women  1st,  men  2nd  in 
crew  Little  3 


by  Susan  Christenson 
and  Monica  Fennell 

With  five  victories  Williams 
maintained  Its  dominance  of  the 
Little  Three  Regatta  on  Satur- 
day. Williams  confronted  not 
only  traditional  rivals  Amherst 
and  Wesleyan,  but  also  high 
winds  and  choppy  water  on  the 
Connecticut  River. 

For  the  ninth  consecutive 
year  the  women's  varsity  boat 
of  eight  took  the  Elizabeth  Neal 
Trophy.  A  high  tailwind  and  a 
strong  current  combined  to  give 
the  women  an  unusually  fast 
time  as  they  took  the  race  by  the 
extremely  narrow  margin  of  a 
tenth  of  a  second. 

Starting  a  new  tradition,  the 
women's  novice  eight  accepted 
the  Captains'  Plate,  an  award 


Initiated  by  Wesleyan's  cap- 
tains to  give  Impetus  to  the 
strengthening  novice  programs. 


'85  added  the  other  goal. 

Defense  clamps  down 

As  impressive  as  the  high- 
powered  offense  was,  however, 
it  almost  didn't  match  up  to  the 
solid  defensive  effort  of  the 
squad.  Goalie  Brad  DuPont  '86 
turned  in  an  outstanding  game 
in  the  nets,  stopping  18  Bantam 
shots.  He  was  aided  by  the  spi- 
rited play  of  defenseman  Bill 
Sperry  '84,  and  Jamie  Gallop 
'87. 

Lamb  singled  out  O'Connell, 


Seizing  their  first  victory,  the     Sperry,  and  DuPont  for  their 


women's  J.V.  eight  surged 
across  the  finish  line  ahead  of 
Wesleyan  and  Amherst.  Willi- 
ams won  by  a  mere  three  Inches 
after  a  fierce  battle  with  the 
Cardinals.  Three  of  these  oars- 
women  .Sarah  Beadle  '86,  Julie 
McMahon  '86,  and  Allison 
Tucker  '84,  joined  by  novice 
Sandy  Wanstall  '87,  faced  Wes 


efforts  In  the  game.  He  also 
praised  his  whole  team's  effort. 
"We're  not  a  great  team,  so  for 
us  to  be  effective,  we  have  to 
play  with  superior  intensity.  We 
did  that  today,  and  won  the  bal- 
Igame." 

Wednesday,  the  Ephs  playec. 
a  Dartmouth  team  which  had 
defeated  Williams  teams  by  as 


leyan  again,  but  the  Ephs  lost  to     many  as  20  goals  in  previous 
this  undefeated  varsity  boat  of    years.  Despite  the  superior  tal- 


four. 

By  lengths  of  open  water,  both 
men's  novice  eights  captured 
another  Little  Three  title.  This 

Continued  on  Page  9 


ent  of  the  Division  I  school,  the 
Ephs  played  a  fine  game  in  their 
11-5  defeat. 

Ted    Thomas    '85,    Keith 
Haynes    '84.   Jim  Sperry   '87. 


Women's  softball  drops  two  at  Smith 


by  Lee  Farbman 

The  women's  softball  club 
went  1-2  last  week,  beating 
Union  behind  the  five-hit  pitch 
ing  of  Karen  Montzka  85,  and 
dropping  a  doubleheader  to  a 
powerful    Smith    team 

Union  got  on  the  scoreboard 


first  in  Tuesday's  game,  scoring 
twice  in  the  first  Inning.  But  Wll 
liams  battled  back,  scoring  one 
in  the  first  and  opening  up  for 
three  more  in  the  t)ottom  of  the 
second.  Laura  Henriques  '85 got 
the  game  winning  R.B.I,  on  a 
sacrifice  fly.  The  final  was  7-3. 


The  Ephs  played  a  good  game, 
with  Montzka,  freshman  Kat- 
hleen Oehllng,  and  Laura  Napo- 
litano  '85  each  getting  two  hits. 
The  doubleheader  at  Smith 
proved  a  study  in  contrasts.  The 
first  game  was  quite  compe- 

Continued  on  Page  1 1 


O'Connell,  and  Miller  all  scored 
goals  for  Williams.  Midfielder 
Steve  Patterson  '87  also  turned 
In  a  fine  performance.  DuPont 
stopped  11  Dartmouth  shots  In 
another  standout  effort. 

Lamb  said  of  that  game. "We 
played   as  well   as  we  could. 


Dartmouth  Is  just  a  better  team 
with  better  athletes."  After  fal- 
ling behing  by  a  score  of  7-0  at 
halftime.  the  Ephs  actually  out- 
scored  Dartmouth  5-4  In  the 
second  half. 

The  squad  next  hosts  Union  at 
4  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 


Williams  attackmen  and  the  Trinity  goalie  watch  as  an  Eph  shot 
rolls  in  for  a  score  in  Saturday's  win  over  the  Bantams. (Khakee) 

Ruggers  beat  Babson; 
comeback  win  19-16 


by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  Rugby  Club  continued  Its 
fine  play  on  Saturday  against 
Babson.  The  Aside  won  19-16 
and  the  B-side  played  to  a  score- 
less tie.  The  C-side  played  well 
against  the  Babson  B-side  but 
went  down  to  the  Beavers  12-0. 

Williams  started  slowly  in  the 
A-slde  game,  giving  up  a  try 
early  in  the  action  on  a  mis- 
played  ball.  The  Ephs  took  a  two 
point  lead  on  a  conversion  by 
Bob  Ause  '85  after  a  try  by  Mark 
Evans  '85.  Ed  O'Toole  '86 
started  the  scoring  play  by  rip- 
ping the  ball  from  the  hands  of  a 
Babson  runner  and  heading  up 
field.  O'Toole  dished  the  ball  to 
John  Frese  '84,  who  made  a  sho- 
estring catch  without  breaking 
stride.  Frese  passed  to  Evans 
just  as  he  was  being  tackled. 
Evans  hauled  in  the  ball  with 
one  hand  and  raced  down  the 
sideline  untouched  to  the  try 
zone. 

Babson  went  ahead  8-6  and 
appeared  ready  to  score  again 
when  the  half  ran  out.  Babson 
came  out  fast  in  the  second  half 
and  increased  their  lead  to  12-6. 
Ause  cut  it  to  12-9  on  a  penalty 
kick  Into  the  wind.  Williams 
took  the  lead  for  good  when 
Steve  Zlotowskl  '84  picked  up  a 
loose  ball  and  carried  it  in  for 
the  score.  Ause  added  the  con- 
version to  give  the  Ephs  a  15-12 
lead. 

Evans  scores  gamewlnner 

Evans  scored  his  second  try 
for  Williams'  final  four  points. 


When  captain  Hugh  Hulzenga 
'84  booted  the  ball  up  and  across 
the  field,  Evans  ran  It  down  and 
then  outran  the  Babson  back- 
fleld  to  the  try  zone.  The  Ephs 
gave  up  a  try  late  In  the  game  to 
account  for  the  final  score  of  19- 
16. 

Credit  must  also  be  given  to 
Brad  Blssell  '86  and  George  Cle- 
mens '86,  both  of  whom  played 
fiercely  while  anchoring  the 
Williams  scrum.  Phil  Headley 
'86  and  Jim  Bell  '84  played  with 
savvy  in  their  first  complete  A- 
side  game.  Babson  was  the 
toughest  team  the  Ephs  have 
faced  this  season  and  the  vic- 
tory will  give  Williams  confi- 
dence heading  Into  the  final  two 
weeks  of  the  season. 

The  B-side  also  faced  stiff 
competition  against  Babson. 
Though  neither  team  scored, 
Williams  had  the  edge  in  play. 
Fine  running  by  line  members 
Craig  Klrby  '86,  Bill  Harrison 
'84,  and  Marty  Davey  '85  kept 
the  play  in  the  Babson  end. 
Scrumhalf  Jeff  May  '85  and 
scrummles  Geoff  Kass  '86  and 
Dave  Curry  '85  crunched  the 
Babson  offense  whenever  it 
tried  to  advance. 

The  C-side  gamely  took  on  the 
Babson  B-slde  and  played  well 
despite  losing  12-0.  Newcomers 
Clark  Otley  '86  and  Glpp  Welch 
'87  showed  promise  in  the  game. 
Williams  travels  to  Fairfield 
this  Saturday  and  finishes  the 
season  at  the  Little  Three  Tour- 
ney next  Saturday  at  Wesleyan. 


Record 


Playwright  Simon,  Soviet 
poet  Brodsky,  to  address 
graduates  June  2  and  3 


Joseph  Brodsky 

President  John  W.  Chandler 
announced  today  that  playwright  Neil 
Simon,  author  of  nearly  two  dozen  well- 
known  Broadway  productions,  will  be 
the  speaker  at  Williams'  195th  Com- 
mencement Exercises  on  June  3. 

Joseph  Brodsky.  who  Is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  important  living 
Russian  poet,  will  deliver  the  Baccalau- 
reate address  on  Saturday,  June  2. 

Both  men  will  be  awarded  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  during 
Commencement. 

Simon  was  born  in  the  Bronx  In  1927 
and  educated  at  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School  and  New  York  University.  He  also 
studied  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
After  a  two-year  stint  In  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Force,  he  married  Joan  Balm  In  1953. 

Simon's  writing  career  began  during 
the  50' s  when  he  worked  on  a  number  of 
television  shows,  Including  the  Phil 
Silvers  Show,  the  Tallulah  Bankhead 


Bonfires,  TVs 
spell  big  bucks 
in  damages  for 


Show,  the  Sid  Caesar  Show  and  the  Bllko 
Show. 

His  first  Broadway  play,  "Come  Blow 
Your  Horn,"  premiered  in  February  of 
1961.  Since  then  he  has  had  a  total  of  21 
shows  on  Broadway,  including  such  fam- 
ous comedies  as  "Barefoot  in  the  Park," 
"The  Odd  Couple,"  "Sweet  Charity," 
"The  Prisoner  of  Second  Avenue"  and 
"They're  Playing  Our  Song." 

His  most  recent  Broadway  play,  the 
autobiographical  "Brighton  Beach 
Memoirs,"  opened  in  March  27, 1983,  to 
enthusiastic  reviews.  He  Is  currently 
working  on  a  play  called  "Blloxl  Blues" 
and  on  a  female  version  of  "The  Odd  Cou- 
ple," both  of  which  are  slated  to  open  on 
Broadway  next  winter. 

Ten  plays  into  movies 

In  all,  ten  of  Simon's  plays  have  been 
made  into  motion  pictures,  including, 
besides  the  ones  mentioned  above,  "The 
Sunshine  Boys"  and  "California  Suite." 
He  has  also  written  the  scripts  for  sev- 
eral well-known  films,  such  as  "Murder 
By  Death,"  "The  Goodbye  Girl,"  "Chap- 
ter Two"  and  "Only  When  I  Laugh." 

His  most  recent  film  was  "Max  Dug- 
gan  Returns,"  which  appeared  In  1982, 
and  another,  called  "Sluggerd  Wife,"  Is 
scheduled  to  open  later  this  year. 


Simon  is  a  recipient  of  the  Evening 
Standard  Award,  the  Shubert  Award,  a 
Tony  Award  for  "The  Odd  Couple"  and 
four  Academy  Award  nominations. 

Brodsky  famous  poet 

Brodsky,  who  was  born  in  1940  in 
Leningrad,  is  best  known  for  his 
"Selected  Poems,"  published  in  1974  and 
translated  by  George  L.  Kline  with  a 
foreward  by  W.H.  Auden. 

Four  of  Brodsky's  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  Leningrad  anthologies  in  1966 
and  1967,  but  most  of  his  work  has 
appeared  only  in  the  West.  He  is  also  a 
noted  poetic  translator  and  has  trans- 
lated Into  Russian  the  English  meta- 
physical poets  and  the  Polish  emigree 
Czeslaw  Mllosz.  His  own  poetry  has  been 
translated  Into  more  than  ten  languages. 

Brodsky's  other  works  include  an 
acclaimed  poetry  collection,  "A  Part  of 
Speech,"  pubished  in  1980,  and  "Less 
Than  One,"  a  collection  of  essays,  and 
"Roman  Elegies,"  a  cycle  of  twelve 
poems,  both  of  which  will  be  published 
later  this  year. 

From  March  1964  until  November  1965, 
Brodsky  lived  in  exile  in  the  Arkhangelsk 
region  of  northern  Russia.  He  was  sent- 
enced to  five  years  in  exile  at  hard  labor 
for  "social  parasitism,"  but  did  not 
serve  out  his  term. 
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Neil  Simon 

Exile  from  U.S.S.R. 

In  June  1972  Brodsky  became  an  invo- 
luntary exile  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
After  brief  stays  in  Vienna  and  London, 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  Poet  in  Residence  and  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Queens  College,  Smith  College,  Colum- 
bia University  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity in  England. 

He  is  currently  affiliated  with  both 
New  York  University  and  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  is  Five  College  Profes- 
sor of  Literature  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College. 

The  Commencement  and  Baccalau- 
reate speakers  are  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Trustees  with  the  advice  of  the 
Honorary  Degrees  Committee  from  the 
pool  of  honorary  degree  recipients. 
Those  being  given  honorary  degrees  this 
year  will  be  announced  next  week. 


Frosh  entries 
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by  Sarah  Abemathy 

Several  weeks  ago  $700  worth 
of  damage  was  done  to  a  side- 
walk in  the  Freshman  Quad 
when  fence  stakes,  used  to  pro- 
tect the  grass,  were  burned  In  a 
late-night  bonfire,  according  to 
Dean  of  Freshmen  David  Colby. 

Since  no  one  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  fire,  the  12 
Freshman  Quad  entries  must 
divide  the  cost  and  pay  $58  each. 
Director  of  Housing  Wendy 
Hopkins  said. 

"The  heat  from  the  fire 
popped  the  cement,  so  two 
blocks  have  to  be  replaced," 
Hopkins  said,  adding  that  the 
$700  covers  supplies  and  labor 
costs.  "I'm  not  satisfied  with 
billing  all  the  entries;  I'd  much 
prefer  to  bill  the  individuals 
responsible,"  she  said. 

'People  know  who  did  It, 
they're  just  not  willing  to  tell 
me,  "  Colby  said. 

Fresliman  called  Security 

In  an  effort  to  avert  the  dam- 
age a  freshman  from  Williams 
Hall  said  he  called  Security 
when  the  fire  was  started. 


This  late-night  bonfire  of  sidewalk  stakes  and  tree  branches 
resulted  in  $700  worth  of  damage  for  the  Freshman  Quad. 

(Ruderman) 


"There's  a  big  bonfire  In  the 
middle  of  the  Quad,"  he  said  he 
told  Security,  but  since  he 
refused  to  leave  his  name  they 
apparently  did  not  believe  him. 
"The  woman  (at  Security)  said 
people  call  in  pranks  all  the 
time,"  he  explained.  Security 
eventually  came  about  ten  min- 
utes later,  he  added. 

Quad  biUed  over  $5000 

More  than  $5000  of  repair  bills 
have  been  incurred  in  the  Quad 
already  this  year,  over  $1000  to 
one  entry  alone,  Colby  said. 
Less  damage  occurs  in  upper- 
class  dorms,  but  last  year  the 
College's  damage  bill  totaled 
almost  $20,000,  he  added. 

"Off  hand.  Id  say  this  year 
the  bill  (in  the  Quad)  is  higher 
than  usual.  There's  definitely 
more  activity,"  Hopkins  noted. 


"If  people  come  forward  I'd  be 
willing  to  negotiate  the  cost. 
People  shouldn't  be  afraid  to 
come  down  and  talk,  we're  not 
down  here  waiting  to  nail 
them,"  she  said. 

Television  iuiobs  flushed 

Recently  another  unclaimed 
damage  bill  for  a  television  was 
split  among  the  six  entries  in 
Sage  Hall. 

"I  bought  a  new  TV  for  Sage  In 
January  for  about  $430.  In  April 
somebody  pulled  off  all  the 
knobs  and  flushed  them  down 
the  toilet."  Hopkins  explained. 
The  television  was  taken  away 
and  repaired  and  is  now  being 
held  until  someone  claims 
responsibility  for  the  damage. 

"I  finally  reached  the  end  of 
my  rope  with  this  one.  All  I'm 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Library  looks  at  installing 
electronic  security  system 

by  Christian  Hewlett 

Sawyer  Library  is  considering  installing  an  electronic  security 
system  to  cut  down  on  thefts  and  missing  materials,  the  Library 
Committee  reported  to  College  Council  Thursday. 

"We're  very,  very  seriously  talking  about  it."  said  Committee 
member  Brad  Case  '85.  "A  lot  of  materials  are  lost  from  the  library 
every  year." 

Students  and  faculty  report  about  $5,000-6.000  worth  of  materials 
missing  annually.  Case  said  library  personnel  have  estimated. 
Summer  inventories  often  turn  up  more  missing  objects,  he  added. 

The  system  the  library  is  most  stongly  considering  is  manufac- 
tured by  3M  Corporation  and  involves  little  plastic  electronic  rib- 
bons which  would  be  placed  in  every  book  and  record.  When  the 
book  is  checked  out  the  ribbon  would  be  deactivated,  and  then 
reactivated  when  the  book  is  returned. 

Airport-type  detectors 

People  exiting  the  library  would  walk  past  an  electronic  detector 
at  the  circulation  desk  which  would  sound  if  a  book  had  not  been 
checked  out.  Case  said  3M  claims  the  system  will  cut  down  the 
number  of  tx>oks  illegally  removed  by  80  or  90  percent. 

"This  is  not  a  small  expense,"  he  noted,  but  would  cost  at  least 
$20,000  to  install.  This  amounts  to  about  $10  per  student,  or  approxi- 
mately four  or  five  years  worth  of  losses. 

Case  added  that  the  library  is  looking  at  such  a  system,  which 
would  probably  be  installed  two  years  from  now,  t>ecause  it  does  not 
want  to  take  such  drastic  action  as  closing  the  stacks  or  stationing 
people  at  exits  to  checks  bags. 

Continued  on  Page  7 


INSIDE  THE  RECORD 


Man  on  the  Quad 

Manley's  thoughts  on  Third  World 

Men's  lax  ranked  in  N.E. 


p.  5 

p.  6 

p.  10 


Parent's  Weekend  brought  lots  of  cars  and  spectators  to  last 
weekend's  sporting  events,  as  parents    and    students    alike 
revelled  in  the  spring  sunshine.  (Ruderman) 
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BilltviUe 


by  L.  Rockwoud 


The  Williams  Record 


Honor  the  Code 


Although  half  the  students  responding  to  a  poll  think  the  Honor  Code 
does  not  prevent  cheating,  and  17  percent  of  those  polled  had  cheated,  we 
should  not  lose  our  trust  in  the  Williams  Honor  Code. 

While  every  incident  of  cheating  or  plagiarism  should  be  cause  for 
concern,  the,  problem  at  Williams  is  not  as  serious  as  at  other  schools. 
Because  the  quality  of  Williams  students  is  high,  they  do  not  find  that 
they  need  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oportunitv  to  cheat.  Indeed,  a 
large  majority  of  students  never  cheat. 

Only  five  percent  of  those  surveyed  would  report  cheating  violations. 
While  this  result  is  not  encouraging,  it  is  not  surprising  either.  In  a  world 
where  murders  and  other  serious  crimes  go  unreported,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  cheating  gets  a  similar  treatment. 

Students  have  an  attitude  of  live-and-let-live,  where  others'  cheating 
is  their  own  business  because,  in  a  sense,  it  is  a  victimless  crime.  For 
isolated  incidents  of  cheating,  the  only  people  who  are  hurt  are  the 
cheaters,  who  lose  learning  experience,  they  reason.  There  are  few 
remedies  for  this  attitudinal  situation. 

Comments  returned  with  the  surveys  indicated  that  the  confronta- 
tional aspect  of  the  hearings  (where  the  plaintiff  and  the  accused  face 
each  other  while  relating  their  stories)  deterred  some.  Possibly  by 
easing  the  stiuation  for  those  who  report  cheating  violations,  we  could 
improve  the  yield;  however,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  policy  of  identify- 
ing the  accuser. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  those  who  cheated  said  that  having  signed  an 
Honor  Code  statement  made  them  pause  before  cheating.  Here  is  the 
value  of  the  Code,  and  the  reason  we  should  keep  it  even  if  we  can  see  few 
tangible  results.  The  Honor  Code  works,  not  by  forcing  students  to  snitch 
or  by  instantly  reforming  cheaters  by  virtue  of  this  one  signiture,  but  as 
a  statement  of  affirmation  of  personal  integrity. 
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Overreaction 

Our  beautiful  campus  adds  much  to  the  Williams  College  exoerlence 
Authont.es  are  justified  in  spending  large  sums  on  campus  upkeep 
However,  recent  charges  for  damages  to  the  Freshman  Quad  show  an 
over-zealousness  m  repairing  sheerly  cosmetic  damages 

Each  freshman  entry  was  charged  $58  for  damages  to' the  concrete 
walks  through  the  Quad  after  a  bonfire  two  weeks  ago  Some  dlsco'orl 

tvne  nf    ""T  ^""'^^  '^°  "'"^"^^  '"  "^  '^P''"^^''-  ""« ^id  n^  rehire  the 
type  of  major  repair  for  which  the  adminstration  charged  the  freshmen 

The  Quad  s  designed  to  be  used  by  students,  mainly  forrecreation^nd 
Sf  ^^  " ''  ""'  ™"""' '°'"  ^''°"-  ^"""^^  ^'>°""'  "^^-P  't  f uncUoS  „o1 

While  we  certainly  do  not  condone  student  vandalism,  the  College's 
monetary  overreaction  in  this  case  Is  troubling.  Similarly  expensive 
repairs  after  more  legitimate  recreational  activities  that  create  less- 
than-perfect  landscapes  would  hurt  the  casual,  enjoyable  atmosphere 
which  should  prevail  in  the  Quad. 


Errors 


that  Williams  tuition  will  be  12,454  dol- 
lars next  year.  Tuition  for  1984-85  will  be 
9,200  dollars. 

Henry  N.  Flynt 
Associate  Dean  for  Financial  Aid 


To  the  editor: 

The  April  17th  issue  of  the  Record  car- 
ried a  short  column  covering  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Grosvenor  Memorial 
Cup.  Vour  reporter  noted  that  Chris 
Harned  "85  is  '  the  recipient  of  the  second 
annual"  award.  For  the  sake  of  accu- 
racy, the  Grosvenor  Cup  was  established 
in  1931  and.  except  for  a  few  years  in  the 
1970's.  it  has  been  awarded  consistently 
every  year. 

On  page  39  of  the  College  Catalog  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  1931  date.  In  the  Log, 
one  can  also  find  a  cup  and  plaque  listing 
the  names  of  the  past  recipients. 

By  now  I  am  sure  that  an  error  in  your 
headline  and  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Tuition  article  appearing  March  13th  has 
been  corrected.  At  that  time  vou  wrote 


Commendation 


To  the  editor: 

I  should  like  to  commend  those  who 
were  responsible  for  bringing  Michael 
Manley  to  our  campus  this  past  week. 
The  program  was  well  conceived  and 
organized,  and  educationally  it  was  truly 
in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  on  one  end  of 
the  log  and  the  student  on  the  other. 

I  would  especially  like  to  commend 
Professor  Louis  Lindsay,  the  Luce  Com- 
mittee and  the  many  students  that  I  saw 
working  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  in  this  very 
fine  educational  experience. 

Robert  R.  Peck 
Director  of  Athletics 
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Summer  Job  Search 
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by  R .    Park 

A  lot  is  heard  about  the  various  hoops 
that  seniors  dutifully  jump  in  order  to 
earn  the  privilege  of  spit-and-polishing 
some  CEO's  shoes  (otherwise  known  as 
being  a  managerial  trainee).  But  less  is 
heard  (and  even  less  notice  given)  about 
the  plight  of  the  rest  of  the  undergradu- 
ate body  who  possess  humbler  aspira- 
tions: those  of  us  who  just  want  a  job  for 
the  summer.  And  this  plight  is  especially 
serious  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Underclassmen,  it  seems,  are  treated 
as  being  one  cut  above  the  trained  aard- 
vark  in  general  competence.  I 
remember  one  guy  last  year  pleading 
with  a  potential  employer  to  be  allowed 
initiation  into  the  arcane  art  of  filing. 
The  interview  seemed  to  go  well  at  first 
(the  i>ersonnel  manager,  who  vaguely 
resembled  a  chain  boss  in  a  prison  film, 
had  not  yet  bothered  to  scan  the  applica- 
tion, assuming  that  a  lowly  freshman 


been  doused  in  freon,  and  in  no  time  the 
erstwhile  applicant  was  out  in  the  street, 
on  his  way  to  a  bar  to  drown  his  sorrows, 
where  he  would  promptly  be  thrown  out 
for  being  a  minor.  Freshmen  just  can't 
Make  it  in  Masssachusetts.  Sophomores 
do  only  marginally  better. 

What  is  it  about  being  a  junior  that 
makes  employers  hail  them  as  the  sav- 
iours of  the  company  clerk  corps,  and 
government  agencies  and  prep  schools 
and  judges  hand  them  plush  internships? 
Are  they  more  capable?  More  mature? 
Firmer  handshake?  Better  dead-baby 
jokes?  What?  History  majors  might  say 
that  the  roal  explanation  is  a  complex 
interaction  of  all  of  these  diverse  factors, 
but  one  wonders  whether  it  is  anything 
more  than  a  mindless  chronological 
pecking  order. 

The  freshman  (and  sophomore)  is  on  a 
plodding,  unsung  quest,  the  prize  at  the 
end  of  the  road  very  often  being  an 


ss 


would  never  dare  to  be  so  presumptuous  equally  plodding  job.  A  little  recognition 
as  to  actually  fill  one  out);    they  had  of.  and  sympathy  for.  the  underclass 
exchanged    pleasantries    and    the    job  mens  travails  is  in  order    especiallv 
seemed  to  be  in  the  bag.  until  the  manag-  from  the  upperclassmen  who  have  oer 
er  s  eye  strayed  to  the  application  sheet,  haps  forgotten  what  it  was  like  back  in 
Its  amazing  how  much  a  man  can  be  the  days  when  obtaining  a  post  as  a  head- 
transfigured  by  one  lone  word:   fresh-  waiter   was   a  step  up   in   the   world 
man.  The  chain  boss  looked  like  he  'd  \ohh'sse,  it  is  observed,  entails  o/>/,^e' 
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The  Student  Activities  Board:  the  harsh  realities 


by  Gary  I.  Selinger 

The  Student  Activities  Board  must 
take  exception  to  much  of  last  week's 
Record  editorial,  "New  Music."  The 
Record's  criticisms  are  valid  only  in 
isolation  from  the  realities  of  producing 
and  promoting  rock  concerts  at 
Williams.  It  is  clear  to  those  of  us  on  this 
year's  SAB  that  widespread  ignorance  of 
the  musical  and  economic  facts  of  life 
creates  tensions  and  misunderstandings 
that  make  It  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  SAB  to  do  what  it  is  theoretically 
supposed  to  do:  "please  a  large  portion 
of  the  student  body." 

First  of  all,and  most  Importantly, 
money  talks.  The  Record , In  attempting 
to  partially  exculpate  the  SAB  for  what 
the  paper  sees  as  the  organization's 
failures,  blithely  comments,  "The  SAB 
was  hampered  by  late  cancellations  by 
the  Clash  and  Madness."  The  story  is 
perhaps  somewhat  more  complex  than 
that.  Madness  cancelled  because  new 
keyboard  recruit  Paul  Carrack  bailed 


nor  anyone  else  has  the  slightest  bit  of 
control  over  band  cancellations,  a  fairly 

frequent  occurrence  in  the  music 
business.  Indeed,  although  this  fact  was 
not  widely  publicized  at  the  time, 
Marshall  Crenshaw  was  booked  for  the 
fall  concert  only  after  Joan 
Armatrading,  contracted  over  the 
summer,  cancelled  her  American  tour. 

Nonetheless,  something  can  and 
should  be  done  about  an  SAB  budget  that 
keeps  currently  popular  bands  just  out  of 
the  reach  of  Williams  students.  As 
examples  of  what  we  mean,  here  are  the 
current  prices  of  some  bands  we  could 
have  had  this  year:  the  Pretenders  at 
$25,000.  the  Clash  at  $20-25,000  (RPI 
offered  the  band  the  latter  figure,  plus  a 
percentage  of  ticket  receipts),  and 
Eurythmics  at  $35,000.  In  addition, 
increase  the  cost  of  a  show  by  up  to  one- 
third.  With  the  above-stated  costs,  how 
can  the  SAB  be  expected  to  put  on  top- 
quality    shows    when    the    Concert 


First  of  all,  and  most 
importantly,  money  talks. 


out  even  before  the  band's  tour  began. 
The  Clash,  however,  declined  to  play  at 
Williams  because  it  got  a  better  offer 
from  RPL  This  is  not  the  first  time  in 
recent  memory  that  Williams  has  gotten 
outbid  by  another  school  for  a  "name" 
band;  only  last  spring,  Williams  had  the 
English  Beat  all  signed  and  ready  to 
play,  when  Yale  University  beat  our 
offer   by  approximately   $3000.    Under 

present  conditions,  I.e.,  with  the  SAB's 
present  budget,  this  sort  of  thing  is  likely 
to  happen  every  time  the  SAB  attempts 
to  t>ook  a  show. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  neither  SAB 


depending  on  the  cost  of  the  band  and 
opening  act,  additional  costs  — 
promoter's  fee,  sound,  lights,  security, 
and    other    concert    necessities— can 

Commission  budget  stands  at  $14,000? 

Secondly,  the  initial  financial 
constraint  is  compounded  by  other 
difficulties.  When  SAB  shows  were  held 
In  Chapln  Hall,  the  organization  had  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  music 
department  before  scheduling  a  show  on 
a  particular  date;  now  that  shows  are  to 
be  held  in  Lansing  Chapman  Arena,  we 
must  consult  the  athletics  department. 


In  the  case  of  the  most  recent  concert,  we 
were  given  a  choice  of  two  possible 
dates— April  19  and  April  20.  If  a  band  we 
might  have  wanted  was  already  booked 
for  one  or  both  of  those  nights,  our 
options  were  to  1)  outbid  another  college 
for  the  band ) ,  or  2 )  look  for  another  band . 
On  the  19th  and  20th,  the  three  acts 
conceivably  in  our  price  range  were 
1)  Bonnie  Raitt  at  $13,000;  2)Melba 
Moore  at  $8,000;  and  3)Gang  of  Four  at 
$8,000.  Such  are  the  vagaries  of  choosing 
acts  during  the  second  week  of  spring 
break,  after  two  cancellations,  on 
horrifyingly  short  notice,  and  on  a 
shoestring  budget. 

On  the  subject  of  how  to  improve 
student  attendance  at  SAB  concerts,  the 
Record  offered:  "The  most  important 
key. ..is  student  input,"  and  suggested 
regular  polling  of  the  student  body  on 
band  preferences.  A  well-intentioned 
idea,  no  doubt,  but  it  carries  with  it  its 
own  problems.  What  generally  happens 
is  that  a  promoter  tells  us  that  a  certain 
band  is  on  tour  and  available  to  play  at 
Williams,  he  doesn't  want  to  wait  two  or 
three  weeks  while  2,000  students  make 
up  their  mind— he  wants  to  hear  from  us 
in  at  most  a  few  days.  When  booking 
acts,  the  second  rule  (second  only  to 
"money  talks")  is,  "He  who  hesitates  is 
lost."  Secondly,  students  seem  to  have 
unrealistic  expectations  about  the  kinds 
of  bands  that  SAB  can  bring  to  Williams. 
It  is  as  if  Michael  Jackson  or  The  Police 
could  appear  in  Lansing  Chapman,  were 
it  not  for  SAB  incompetence.  As  we  have 
explained  above,  this  is  simply  not 
so. The  SAB  could,  of  course,  distribute  a 
non-blndlng  preference  poll  to  the 
student  body,  similar  to  that  proposed  by 
Rob  Park  this  week.  At  SAB's  current 
level  of  funding,  however,  such  a  poll 
may  well  prove  counterproductive  in 
that  SAB  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
explicitly  stated  student  desires,  leading 
to  ever-increasing  frustrations. 
Moreover,    after    the    countless 


contortions  SAB  went  through  to  book 
first  The  Clash  and  then  Madness— two 
concerts  that,  if  all  had  gone  as  planned, 
would  have  been  the  most  successful 
shows  in  recent  Williams  memory— is  It 
at  all  fair  to  claim,  as  the  Record  seems 
to  do,  that  the  SAB  does  not  take  student 
preferences  into  account  when  choosing 
bands? 

The  Record  suggests  that  perhaps 
"The  answer  may  lie  in  one  big  concert 
per  year..."  Perhaps  — but  this 
additional  constraint  places  enormous 
pressure  on  future  Boards.  What  to  do  if 
a  seemingly  popular  band  is  available  in 
the  fall?  Should  the  SAB  do  the  show  in 
the  fall,  or  wait,  hoping  for  an  even  better 
show  in  the  spring?  The  business  of 
booking  and  promoting  concerts  is 
already  largely  a  matter  of  guesswork, 
instinct,  and  hunches;  limiting  Williams 
to  one  major  concert  per  year 
exacerbates  this  already  unnerving 
process. 

One  alternative,  of  course,  is  to 
abandon  major  concerts  altogether. 
When  current  SAB  Chairman  Arunas 
Gudaitis  suggested  this  possibility  to  a 
meeting  of  College  Council,  he  was 
roundly  shouted  down.  Clearly,  College 
Council,  who  can  be  presumed  to  speak 
for  campus  opinion,  desires  that 
Williams  should  continue  to  hold  more  or 
less  major  shows  in  the  future. 

We  at  S.^B  concur  in  this  opinion,  but  a 
year  of  disappointing  experience  has 
taught  us  at  least  one  thing:  In  order  to 
be  able  to  afford  top-quality  "name" 
acts  that  will  attract  large  numbers  of 
Williams  students,  SAB  needs  more 
money.  Lots  more.  If  College  Council 
will  not  give  the  SAB  the  freedom  to 
negotiate  for  "bigger"  bands,  then 
neither  it  nor  the  Record  ought  to 
complain  about  the  results. 
(iary  Selinger  '84  is  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  Student  Activities  Board. 


A  Proposal  for  the    Student  Activities  Board 


by  Rob  Park 

The  Student  Activities  Board  Is  surely 
not  responsible  for  all  of  Its  woes,  this 
year  especially.  The  fact  that  the  Clash 
and  Madness  were  unable  to  fulfill  their 
commitments  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
unpredictability  characteristic  of  any 
dealings  with  the  the  rock  music  milieu. 
And  a  large  part  of  the  problem  Is  also 
attributable  to  the  SAB's  lack  of  any- 
where near  sufficient  funds  for  booking 
acts  that  everyone  and  his  seventy  year- 
old  aunt  would  pay  ten  dollars  a  ticket  to 
hear. 

But  the  question  Isn't  simply  one  of  dol- 
lars and  cents;  what  the  SAB  lacks  In 
addition  to  funds  Is  a  sufficiently  reliable 
gauge  of  the  College  community's  musi- 
cal taste.  It's  generally  true  that  the 
bigger  names  will  bring  bigger  crowds, 
(they  might  not  be  your  favorite  group, 


but  one  would  probably  show  up  at  a  Cars 
concert  If  for  no  other  reasons  than  curi- 
osity and  the  expectation  that  everyone 
else  will  be  there)  but  does  this  necessar- 
ily mean  that  successful  shows  can't  be 
had  using  less  expensive  groups? 

It  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  law  of 
Nature  that  a  lesser  name  band  means 
financial  and  popular  failure  (I.e.  fifty 
hard-core  fans  from  the  College  and  a 
hundred  Bennington  groupies).  But  does 
It  have  to  be  this  way?  Aren't  there  any 
groups  smaller  than  the  Clash  that,  by 
chance,  a  great  part  of  the  Williams  stu- 
dent population  happen  to  like  a  lot?  To 
me  It  seems  at  least  possible,  and  one 
way  of  finding  out  who  these  groups  are 
(If  Indeed  there  are  any)  is  to  conduct  a 
college-wide  survey. 

An  SAB  poll  could  perhaps  present  the 
student  with  a  generally  representative 


list  of  twenty-five  (or  so)  groups/per- 
formers that  are  tentatively  within  the 
budgetary  constraints,  asking  the 
respondent  to  rank  them  In  order  of  pref- 
erence (and  even  allow  for  intensity  of 
preference  by  using  the  strongly  prefer- 
/somewhat  prefer/strongly  dislike  for- 
mat). In  addition,  it  could  find  out  the 
type  of  music  that  people  like  (hard 


possible,  given  proper  initial  hype)  the 
poll  elicits  responses  from  500-1000  peo- 
ple, the  SAB  would  have  a  much  better 
idea  of  what  groups  (and  what  type  of 
music )  the  College  would  respond  favor- 
ably to. 

This  poll  would  be  a  strictly  diagnostic 
one,  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  (in  order  to  avert  the  problem  of 


What  the  SAB  lacks  is  a  sufficiently 
reliable  gauge  of  the  College 
community's  musical  taste. 


rock,  new  wave,  jazz,  funk,  soul,  easy 
listening  pop. ..etc.).  If  (as  is  eminently 
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false  expectations)  it  could  be  clearly 
stressed  that  the  list  of  choices  is  a  tenta- 
tive one,  put  together  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  giving  the  SAB  some  student  input. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  there  are 
no  such  lesser-name  groups  (that  appeal 
widely ) ,  but  even  if  it  were  the  case  that 
having  one  big-name  concert  is  the  way 
to  go,  the  poll  would  still  be  useful, since  it 
gives  students  a  chance  to  express  their 
likes  and  dislikes  as  to  "type"  of  music. 

The  SAB  is  an  organization  that  han- 
dles great  sums  of  College  Council 
money.  Though  it  should  be  allowed  flex- 
ibility (in  order  to  deal  with  the  fluid 
atmosphere  in  which  concert  deals  are 
made),  the  SAB  would  be  much  more 
effective  in  giving  students  'what  they 
want'  if  their  decisions  took  into  consid- 
eration the  direct  input  of  the  Williams 
community.  The  SAB  would  then,  at  the 
very  least,  be  able  to  fully  refute  charges 
that  they  do  not  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the 
student  body. 
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Platform  court 
in  limbo  state 

Students  who  tried  to  play 
platform  tennis  last  week 
received  a  surprise  when  they 
went  around  the  gym  and  disco- 
vered that  the  court  simply  was 
not  there. 

Buildings  and  Grounds  crews 
dismantled  the  court  in  the 
course  of  a  day  last  Monday, 
and  according  to  a  B&G  official 
the  fate  of  the  court  is  now  in 
limbo. 

The  popular  court,  located 
between  the  hockey  rink  and  the 
College  heating  plant,  was 
taken  down  because  the  space 
will  be  needed  as  a  delivery 
area  for  concrete  trucks  when 
the  new  gym  construction  beg- 
ins in  several  weeks. 

Originally  B&G  had  thought 
to  reassemble  the  court  on  Wes- 
ton Field,  but  Coach  Renzi  lamb 
proposed  three  alternate  sites, 
behind  either  Mission  Park. 
Weston  Language  Center  or  the 
Office  of  Career  Counseling. 

President  Chandler  chose  the 
latter  site  but  recently,  B&G 
officials  said,  the  reconstruc- 
tion efforts  have  been  held  up  by 
protests  from  local  residents. 
Neither  Chandler  nor  B&G  can 
now  say  exactly  when  or  where 
the  platform  tennis  court  will 
reappear. 

N.A.S.C.  pres. 
dead  at  age  49 

Classes  were  cancelled  Mon- 
day at  North  Adams  State  Col- 
lege in  honor  of  Acting 
President  Raymond  C.  Sulli- 
van, who  died  of  leukemia  Fri- 
day night  at  Brigham  and 
Women's  Hospital  in  Boston.  He 
was  49. 

He  was  born  in  Ware,  Mass.. 
and  graduated  from  UMass  in 
Amherst  in  1957.  He  earned  his 
doctorate  in  education  from 
UMass  in  1976. 

He  had  been  director  of  physi- 
cal education  for  the  Lenox 
school  system  from  1963  to  1%5 
and  was  principal  of  the  Willi- 
amstown  Elementary  School 
from  1966  until  1968. 


In  1968  Sullivan  joined  the 
North  .Adams  State  faculty  as 
assistent  professor  of  education 
and  chaired  the  education 
department  until  1973.  He  was 
acting  dean  of  students  from 
1975  to  1976  and  vice  president  of 
student  services  from  1979  until 
1981. 

He  was  a  director  of  the 
Northern  Berkshire  Mental 
Health  Association  and  the 
Northern  Berkshire  Child  Care 
Committee  and  was  active  in  St. 
Patrick's  Church  in  William 
stown,  where  a  funeral  Mass 
was  said  in  his  memory  on 
Monday. 

Sullivan  leaves  his  wife, 
Evelyn;  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  Williamstown. 

College  honors 
old  employees 

Williams  College  will  honor 
its    longtime    and    retiring 
employees  at  a   luncheon  and 
dinner  Wednesday  as  part  of  its 
second    annual    "Appreciation 
Day."  The  33  people  who  have 
worked  for  the  College  for  10, 15, 
or  20  years  will  gather  at  the 
Williams  Inn  for  a  special  lun- 
cheon, and  those  11  who  are  25- 
>'ear  employees  or  retirees  this 
year  will  meet  at  the  Mill  on  the 
Floss  that  evening  for  dinner. 

Each  retiree  will  be  given  a 
chair  with  the  Williams  insig- 
nia, as  well  as  a  written  citation. 
Those  being  commended  for  25 
years  of  service  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  achievement  and 
a  watch.  To  express  apprecia- 
tion for  their  work,  the  College 
will  award  special  pins  to  the  10, 
15,  and  20-year  employees. 

This  year,  the  retirees  to  be 
honored  are:  Stella  0.  Bastion, 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Depart- 
ment   (11  years);    Thomas  F. 
Clayton,    B&G     (16    years); 
Theresa    V.    DePari,    B&G    (9 
years);     Veronica    V.    Dobro- 
wolski,  B&G  (27  years);  Byard 
V.    Hayden,    Food    Service 
Department    (2    years);    Ger- 
trude B.  McGowan,  Office  Ser- 
vices Department  (21  years); 
George    F.     Milne,    Security 
Department  (12  years);   How- 
ard D.  Oakes,  B&G  (21  years); 
and  Nora  B.  Oakes,  B&G  (20 
years). 


Employees  who  will  receive 
recognition  fqr  their  25  years  of 
service  are:  Dorothy  M.  Hahn. 
Alumni  Office;  and  Bertrand 
Lavoie.  B&ti. 

Twenty-year  employees  are: 
Willard  E.  Busl,  Security 
Department;  Elsie  J.  Field, 
Food  Service  Department;  Rita 
A.  Gardner,  Payroll  Office; 
Peter  P.  Miles,  B&G;  Lula  M. 
Park,  B&G;  and  Robert  L.  Rick- 
ert.  Food  Service. 

Eleven  employees  will  be 
honored  for  15  years  of  service 
to  Williams,  and  16  others, 
including  President  John  W. 
Chandler,  will  be  recognized  for 
their  10  years  of  service  to  the 
College. 

Driscoll  views 
world  terrors 

The  media  controls  the  pulic 
view  of  international  terrorism, 
according  to  Dr.  Dennis  Dris- 
coll of  the  National  University 
of  Ireland,  who  spKDke  about  con- 
trolling international  terrorism 
in  his  lecture  Wednesday. 

The  number  of  killings  by 
international  terrorists  seems  a 
"surprisingly  low  figure.  Given 
the  frenzy  in  the  American 
media  about  terrorism,  the  idea 
that  in  15  years  there  were  only 
3400  deaths  is  really  remarka- 
ble," Driscoll  said. 

While  terrorism  is  a  real  prob- 
lem in  many  countries,  "the 
real  international  terrorists  are 
the  governments  themselves," 
he  stated,  citing  Ethiopia. 
Indonesia  and  Argentina  as 
examples.  The  media  does  not 
give  enough  coverage  of  such 
governmental  terrorism,  he 
added. 

"The  media  here  trivializes 
news.  The  American  people  are 
not  Invited  to  think  about  these 
things  very  carefully,"  he  said. 

World  conferences  attempt- 
ing to  eliminate  "safe  havens" 
for  terrorists  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful because  "the  interna- 
tional community  has  no 
consensus  whatever  about  what 
international  terrorism  is," 
according  to  Driscoll. 

Deference  does  not  work 
because  terrorists,  such  as  the 
suicide-bombers  in  Beirut,  are 
not  necessarily  rational  people 
who  can  be  stopped  by  the 
threat  of  punishment,  he  said. 

"Hardening  targets"  cannot 
work  because  it  is  impossible  to 
protect   all   potential   victims, 


Honor  Code  seems  a  mixed  success 


by  Robert  McLean 

In  a  recent  campus-wide  survey,  half  of  the 
respondents  said  they  did  not  think  the  Honor 
Code  works  well  in  preventing  cheating  and  plag- 
arism.  The  survey  distributed  by  the  Student 
Honor  Committee  also  found  that  only  seven  per- 
cent of  the  415  respondents  admitted  to  knowingly 
cheating  on  an  in-class  exam. 

Many  students  did  note,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  an  Honor  Code  would  not  necessarily  have 
an  impact  on  those  who  would  cheat  anyway. 

Only  four  percent  admitted  cheating  on  a  self- 
scheduled  or  take-home  exam,  and  six  percent 
admitted  consciously  plagarizing  on  a  paper. 

Student  expectations  of  campus  cheating,  as 
measured  by  responses  to  a  question  asking  what 
percentage  of  the  student  body  the  respondent 
thought  had  committed  an  Honor  violation, 
agreed  with  these  results.  For  in-class  exams  half 
of  the  respondents  thoupht  that  only  0-5  percent  of 
the  student  body  had  cheated,  while  for  other 
exams  almost  half  thought  6-25  percent  were 
cheaters. 

Most  of  the  respondents  felt  that  only  6—25  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  had  ever  knowingly  plag- 
arized.  and  18  percent  had  first-hand  knowledge 
of  plagarism. 

Reporting  violations 

Despite  these  figures,  the  survey  showed  that 


students  are  generally  unwilling  to  report  any 
cheating  they  have  observed,  as  the  Honor  Code 
requires  them  to  do. 

In  theory,  a  student's  agreement  to  uphold  the 
Honor  Code,  which  is  customarily  renewed  each 
year,  indicates  a  willingness  to  report  violations. 
Of  the  survey  respondents  who  had  observed 
cheating  first-hand,  however,  only  about  six  per- 
cent had  reported  it  to  the  instructor  or  the  Honor 
Committee. 

Many  respondents  commented  that  the  process 
of  reporting  violations  to  the  Honor  Committee  is 

troublesome  for  the  "accuser,"  and  consequently 
discourages  students  from  reporting  on  other 
students. 

One-on-one  process 

If  an  accusation  is  made,  the  committee,  which 
consists  of  eight  voting  students  and  four  non- 
voting faculty,  convenes  a  hearing  in  which  the 
accuser's  and  the  alleged  violator's  versions  of 
the  incident  are  heard. 

The  committee  then  deliberates  in  closed  ses- 
sion and  determines  whether  the  alleged  violator 
is  guilty,  and  if  so,  what  punishment  is 
appropriate. 

Most  students  commented  that  they  would 
never  want  to  sit  across  a  room  and  accuse 
another  student  in  such  a  one-on-one 
confrontation. 


The    platform-tennis    court    underwent  a  major  change  last 
Monday    when    B&G    disassembled  It  to  make  way  for  gym 
construction  vehicles.  No  one  yet  knows  where  the  court  will 


be  reassembled. 


(Pynchon) 


Driscoll  said,  and  this  approach  History   of  Berkshire  County, 

also  means  restricting  privacy  Massachusetts,  1790-1981"  with 

with  surveillance.  Although  this  Leo  L.  Lincoln  of  Pittsfield. 

method  works  to  stop  airplane  Lincoln,  89,   had  researched 

hijackings,  it  does  not  work  for  the  subject  for  30  years  before 

all  types  of  terrorism,  he  added,  meeting   up   with  Drlckamer, 

Driscoll  is  presently  a  Visit-  who  is  35. 


ing  Fellow  at  the  Harvard  Cen- 
ter for  International  Affairs, 
and  is  a  senior  lecturer  at  the 
National  University  of  Ireland. 
His  upcoming  book,  "Making 
International  Promises  About 
Terrorism,"  concentrates  on 
the  problems  of  controlling 
international  terrorism. 

— Hevky  Cttnklin 


Drlckamer 


Bio.  prof,  to  run 
Historical  Soc. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy Lee  C.  Drlckamer  was 
elected  president  of  the  Berk- 
shire County  Historical  Society 
last  Thursday  night  at  the  22nd 
annual  meeting  at  Arrowhead, 
the  society's  headquaters  on 
Holmes  Road  in  Pittsfield. 

Drlckamer  has  been  at  Willi- 
ams since  1972.  Shortly  after 
moving  here  he  became  inter- 
ested in  local  postal  history  and 
three  years  later  wrote,  illus- 
trated  and  published   "Postal 


Drlckamer  graduated  cum 
laude  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1967  with  high  honors  in  biology, 
earned  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  from  Michigan  State 
University  in  1970  and  was  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  in 
Raleigh. 

In  1983,  he  received  a  $133,000, 
three-year  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  to 
continue  his  study  of  social, 
genetic  and  environmental  fac- 
tors influencing  puberty. 

Bird  '86  earns 
poetry  money 

John  A.  Bird  Jr.  '86  has  been 
awarded  the  $100  first  prize  in 
the  Academy  of  American 
Poets  contest.  In  all,  29  Willi- 
ams students  submitted  100 
poems  for  the  competition. 

Seniors  Frances  Toler  and 
Jessie  Grearson,  junior 
Bethany  Prey  and  sophomores 
Julie  Convisser  and  Franklin 
Gill  received  honorable 
mention. 

These  students  will  read  from 
their  work  on  Wednesday  at  4 
p.m.  in  Driscoll  Lounge. 

Each  year  the  American 
Academy  of  Poets  pledges  a 
prize  of  $100  to  more  than  80 
schools  throughout  the  country 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  poem 
or  group  of  poems  written  by  an 
undergraduate.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  program,  more 
than  $100,000  has  been  awarded. 
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Have  you  ever  done  any  of  the 
following? 

If  yes,  please  answer  the 
following. 

How  many  times? 

»=1,  b=2-5,  c=6  or  more 

Did  the  existence  of  your  co- 
mlttment  to  the  Honor  Code 
make  you  think  twice?  65%  33%  3% 

y       n      u 

If  similar  circumstances 
aros«*,  would  you  do  it  agaln?39%  45%  16%  44%  39%  17%  40%  48%  11% 
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Have  you  ever  seen  or  known 
firstt)and  of  a  fellow  student  to 
do  any  of  the  following?  16%  80%  5%    17%  80%  3%    19%  74%  8% 
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If  yes,  please  answer  the 
following 

Did  you  bring  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  Instructor  or 
someone  on  the  Honor 
Committee? 

If  no,  why  not? 
a-H.  C.  does  not  require  It. 
b=H.  C.  does  require  it,  but  I 
could  not  tKing  myself  to  do  It. 
c^ other  reasons 
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Springstreeters'  song  Essence  and  Twilight  band  together 
draws  Chapin  crowd 


The  Springstreeters  clowned  and  sang  their  way  through  a  thou- 
roughly  enjoyable  performance  last  Saturday  night.        (Walker) 

by  Karen  Philipps 

The  Springstreeters  performance  last  Saturday  night  showed 
once  again  that  not  only  can  the  Springstreeters  sing,  but  they  can 
also  be  silly. 

The  evening  began  with  a  slide  show  portraying  Williams  "the 
jewel  of  the  Berkshires"  to  visiting  parents.  It  focused  on  Williams' 
interesting  architecture  and  the  amazing  two  days  a  year  of  beauti- 
ful weather  in  Williamstown  that  happen  to  occur  on  parents' 
weekend. 


The  Springstreeters'  program  was  diverse  and  experimental. 
Their  first  song  "Take  You  Back"  took  place  on  the  docks  of  Phila- 
delphia where  Williams  alumni  gathered  around  a  garbage  can 
fire.  The  scene  changed  later  on  when  they  sang  "Puttin'  on  the 
Ritz,"  "Elijah  Rock",  an  impressive  spiritual,  and  their  beautiful 
rendition  of  "Scarborough  Fair."  The  Springstreeters  also  sang  a 
collection  of  love  songs.  They  tried  their  feet  out  on  some  choreo- 
graphy to  "Rubberband  Man." 


They  ended  their  show  with  a  medley  of  songs  done  by  seniors 
Chris  Woodworth,  Blake  Martin,  Richard  Dodds,  Doug  Sparks,  and 
Andy  Grain.  Although  these  Springstreeters  will  be  missed  next 
year,  the  new  members  Paul  Rardin  '87,  John  Denaro  '85,  and  Ben 
Duke  '85,  who  sang  a  Cole  Porter  tune  "Another  Op'nin,  Another 
Show,"  promise  to  bring  special  new  talent  to  the  group. 


Joining  the  Springstreeters  were  The  Wesleyan  Cardinal 
Sinners.  This  female  group  had  a  program  of  old  favorites  such  as 
"Mr.  Sandman"  and  "Boogie  Woogie  Bugle  Boy",  but  theirperfor- 
mance  lacked  pizazz.  They  began  to  warm  up  with  "In  the  Mood"  in 
which  they  added  some  dance  steps.  They  created  giggles  by 
directing  a  song  "Come  Go  with  Me"  to  a  little  tx)y  and  another 
"Jeepers  Creepers  Where'd  You  Get  Those  Peepers"  to  a  blue-eyed 
Williams  sophomore. 


by  Martita  Weil  and 
Gary  I.  Selinger 

Those  who  feared  that  the  last 
minute  change  in  location  would 
hurt  attendance  need  not  have 
worried.  Currier  Ballroom  was 
filled  to  capacity  with  talented 
singers,  musicians  and  a  recep- 
tive audience  when  Essence  and 
Twilight  performed  on  Satur- 
day night. 

Twilight,  a  recently  formed 
student  band,  draws  on  jazz, 
blues,  and  funk  influences  for  its 
largely  original  repertoire. 
Freshman  keyboardist  Curt 
Myers,  who  writes  most  of  the 
material,  stood  intently  behind 
his  synthesizer,  producing  bass 
and  organ  sounds  along  with  the 
more  or  less  traditional  key- 
board flourishes.  Dan  Lee  '84 
alternated  between  guitar  and 
bass,  particularly  shining  on  the 
latter.  Michael  Copeland  '87 
coaxed  jazz  strains  from  his 
tenor  saxophone,  and  on  one 
number,  "New  Blues, "added  a 
somewhat  hesitant  blues  vocal. 
Drummer  Dave  Cole  '84  kept 
the  beat  and  displayed  his  solo- 
ing ability  in  a  duet  with  Myers, 
the  keyboardist's  own  "Big 
Bang." 

The  band  was  admirably 
tight,  all  the  more  so  given  the 
quartet's  short  time  together. 
"Patch-22,"  another  Myers 
original,  rumbled  along  with 
synth  and  tenor  trading  solos. 
"Pretension,"  a  Lee  composi- 
tion, took  on  a  Latin  flavor  with- 
out sounding  derivative,  and 
featured  Lee's  chordal  bass- 
work.  The  only  sour  note  was 
sounded  by  "Song  For  My 
Father,"  the  Horace  Silver  jazz 
standard  that  could  have  been 
given  a  more  upl)eat  treatment 
than  it  received. 

After  Twilight  finished, 
Essence  took  the  stage.  The 
eight  p>erson  group  (4  women 
and   4    men)    entered   singing 


Essence  performers  (I.  to  r.)  Herve  Jean-Baptlste  '84,  Kenard 
Gibbs  '86,  Allison  Ashley  '85  and  Mike  Meadows  '86  sing  with  Dan 
Lee  '84  of  Twilight  looking  on.  (Walker) 


their  trademark  introduction 
song,  demonstrating  originality 
and  creativity.  Following  that, 
they  launched  into  a  medley  of 
popular  hits,  including  "Games 
People  Play,"  "Grapevine," 
and  "My  Girl."  The  songs  were 
ambitious  choices,  since  all 
were  readily  recognizable  to  the 
audience,  and  many  of  them 
were  admirable. 

"Games  People  Play" 
started  off  the  set,  and  the  solo- 
ists and  background  vocals 
were  both  impressive.  Sopho- 
mores Kenard  Gibbs  and  Mike 
Meadows  made  a  great  team, 
playing  off  one  another  wonder- 
fully in  their  many  duets.  Gibbs 
range  was  astonishing— he  was 
comfortable  and  strong  in  both 
the  high  and  low  registers- 
while  Meadows  sense  of  fun  and 
stageplay  complemented  the 
seeming  ease  of  his  singing. 

Demonstrating  their  diver- 
sity, Essence  also  did  some  spir- 
ituals. On  many  of  these  Alison 


Ashley  '85  sang  the  lead,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  group  shone 
most  brightly.  Ashley's  rich, 
full  voice  combined  with  the 
well— blended  Essence  chorus 
made  those  songs  a  treat. 

The  group  did  have  its  prob- 
lems, however.  While  some  of 
the  performers  were  of  profes- 
sional quality,  some  were 
weaker,  producing  uneven  solo 
pieces.  This  became  especially 
noticeable  during  a  series  of 
individual  songs,  where  some  of 
the  performances  were  clearly 
superior  to  others,  and  where 
only  some  of  the  singers  showed 
stage  presence. 

Although  the  performance 
varied  in  quality,  the  finale  was 
marvelous.  "You  Brought  the 
Sunshine"  by  the  Clark  Sisters 
as  perfomed  by  Twilight  and 
Essence  showed  the  combined 
efforts  of  these  two  groups,  and 
justifiably  brought  down  the 
house. 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Kent  State 

Shades  of  Alice  Aycock:  an 
ignorant  gardener  carried 
away  pieces  of  a  wooden  "mas- 
terpiece" that  had  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  Kent  State  cam- 
pus in  Ohio,  according  to  the 
London  Times. 

Called  a  "partially  buried 
woodshed",  the  bizarre  struc- 
ture was  built  by  Rol)ert  Smith- 
son,  who  used  a  bulldozer  to  pile 
a  heap  of  mud  against  the  side  of 
a  tatty  log  cabin.  Some  critics 
then  hailed  the  piece  as  the  epi- 
tome of  a  new  art  movement 
called  "Conceptualism". 

During  the  past  14  years,  the 
woodshed  had  endured  fires  and 


graffiti;  which  didn't  bother  the 
artist— he  intended  the  work  to 
age  and  change  with  time.  Last 
winter,  however,  the  structure 
fell  down.  An  unsuspecting  gar- 
dener then  hauled  away  some  of 
the  rotting  planks  for  burning, 
acording  to  the  Times. 

Now  art  experts  are  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  with  the  remains. 
Prof.  William  Quinn,  acting 
director  of  the  university's 
School  of  Art,  acknowledged 
that  people  who  had  trouble  see- 
ing a  shed  covered  in  mud  as  a 
work  of  art  would  have  even 
more  trouble  seeing  a  fallen- 
down,  partially-removed  shed 
as  art. 


"Smithson,  whose  other  'con- 
ceptual' works  included  a  lorry 
load  of  car  tyres  that  were 
rolled  at  random  down  a  hill, 
cannot  be  consulted  on  the  fate 
of  his  best-known  creation, 
because  he  died  several  years 
ago,"  the  Times  said. 

Bowdoin 

Students  at  Bowdoin  voted 
four  to  one  in  favor  of  recogniz- 
ing single-sex  fraternities  and 
sororities  on  campus,  according 
to  the  Bowdoin  Orient. 

Bowdoin  currently  refuses  to 
recognize  groups  that  don't 
allow  both  sexes  as  full 
members.  Dean  of  the  College 
Robert  Wilhelm  said  he  thinks 
the  current  policy  is  a  good  one. 


Man 

on  the 
Quad 


Bill  and  Nancy  Sperry  (Jim  and 
Bill  Sperry):  We  came  up  just  for 
the  day  to  watch  our  two  boys 
play  lacrosse.  It's  a  great  wee- 
kend, and  a  beautiful  day,  but 
more  importantly,  we're  winning. 


"What    did  you  do   during 
Parent's  Weekend?" 


Duane  and  Jan  Batista  (Greg 
Batista  '86):  I  thmk  Parent's  Wee- 
kend IS  great,  but  I  have  some 
criticism  of  the  timing  from  the 
student's  perspective  The  stu- 
dents are  too  pushed  and  busy 
They  don't  want  to  see  parents 
now." 


Philip  Klaus  (Jim  Klaus  86):  Ive 

seen  three  female  sports  I've 
never  witnessed  before.  Women's 
iacrosse,  women's  softball,  and 
'yomen  s  rugby.  It's  been  an 
enlightening  experience. 


MImi  Mather  (Victor  Mather  '86): 

We're  here  to  watc  baseball.  Our 
son  has  a  paper  to  do  He's  in  the 
library. 
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Ex- Jamaican  PM  Manley  views 
Central  America,  Jamaica,  CIA 


by  Daniel  T.  Keating 

As  someone  who  has  been  on 
the  receiving  end  of  CIA  desta- 
billzation.  former  Jamaican 
Prime  Minister  Michael  Man- 
ley  adds  a  new  perspective  to 
the  debate  flaring  in  this  coun- 
try over  what  he  calls  the  CIA's 
role  as  international  outlaw  in 
Latin  America. 

Drawing  on  the  eight  years 
his  democratic  socialist  admin- 
istration ruled  Jamaica,  and  a 
lifetime  of  political  activity  in 
the  Carribean,  Manley  spoke  at 
Williams  from  April  20-23  about 
his  homeland  and  troubles  in  the 
region. 

Manley  himself  faced  mas- 
sive destabilization  during  his 
successful  reelection  campaign 
in  1976.  and  again  before  his 
defeat  by  current  Prime  Minis- 
ter Edward  Seaga  in  1980. 

"The  CIA  worked  at  a  number 
of  levels  in  Jamaica  in  1976." 
Manley  said,  "but  we  definitely 
felt  a  complete  rela.xation  of 
tension  when  Carter  came  into 
office  in  1977.  Rosalyn  Carter 
came  to  Jamaica  on  behalf  of 
the  President,  and  we  said.  "For 
God's  sake,  let's  just  try  to 
make  a  new  start." 

"When  you  come  down  to  1979 
and  the  1980  defeat,  there  is  no 
question  that  Jamaica  was  the 
subject  of  a  new.  highly  effec- 
tive destabilization  program." 
he  said.  "The  CIA  once  again 
said  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  and  nobody  has  of  yet  found  a 
smoking  gun. 

"li    is    difficult    to    know 

wViether  \t  was  them  or  political 

enemies  in  Jamaica.  They  got 

huge  sums  ot  nwney  and  1  have 

no   dout:    ihat    the   CI.A    was 

involved   in   getting   funds   to 


them." 

750  killed  suspiciously 

Leaders  of  many  countries 
blame  outside  agitation  for  pol- 
itical problems,  but  Manley 
p>ointed  out  that  750  people  were 
shot  to  death  in  Jamaican  politi- 
cal activity  between  January  of 
1980  and  the  election  in  October. 
Most  of  the  people  were  shot 
with  American-made  M16 
rifles,  he  said,  in  a  country 
where  guns  are  very  rare. 

"You  just  get  one  tourist  shot, 
and  you  lose  millions  of  dollars 
over  the  next  few  months  as 
word  spreads  through  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  Manley  said. 

Manley  said  that  between  1976 
and  1980  the  CIA  became  far 
more  discreet.  The  publicity 
over  their  actions  in  Chile.  Viet- 
nam, and  Iran  forced  them  to 
burrow  deeper,  said  Manley. 
and  rely  more  on  local  agents  in 
the  field,  as  they  are  doing  in 
Nicaragua. 

"I  suspect  that  the  Nicara- 
guan  Sandinista  movement  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  any 
pressure  that  the  CIA  can  put 
against  them."  said  Manley.  "It 
will  make  them  suffer  like  hell, 
but  they  will  survive  because 
the  CIA  can't  mount  an  opera- 
tion   against    them    that    can 
defeat   their  army.   They  can 
deal  with  the  disruption  and  the 
dislocation.  " 

"Either  the  Nicaraguans  will 
face  a  long,  bleeding  tragic 
exjjerience  that  will  go  on  for 
years,  prodded  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  the  U.S.  may  decide 
after  the  next  election  to  send  in 
the  army,  which  can  obviously 
defeat  the  Nicaraugans.  The 
army  can  defeat  the  Nicara- 
guan  army,  but  it  can't  defeat 


the  people.  America  would  live 
to  regret  it,  because  they  are  a 
tough  people  and  it  is  a  moun- 
tain land,  like  Vietnam  and 
Afghanistan." 

"A  pre-Vietnam  stage" 
Manley  sees  the  chance  of 
military  involvement  as  being 
much  greater  in  El  Salvador, 
t)ecause  it  is  easier  to  send  the 
army  under  the  pretense  of 
defending  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment. He  said  even  the  small 
presence  there  now  greatly 
increases  chances  for  war. 

"You  are  already  in  a  pre- 
Vietnam  stage,"  he  said, 
"where  you  make  marginal 
decision  after  marginal  deci- 
sion, until  one  day  you  get 
tipped  over." 

In  his  lecture  Saturday  night, 
Manley  called  the  Salvadoran 
elections  a  low-comedy  farce, 
l)ecause  anyone  who  does  not 
vote  in  government-held  terri- 
tory is  labelled  a  leftist  and  may 
wind  up  dead  the  next  day.  Sim- 
ilarly, anyone  who  does  vote  in 
the  ret>el-held  areas  is  labelled  a 
counter-revolutionary    and 
could  also  be  killed.  Given  those 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  see  long  lines  of  voters. 

Salvadorans  do  not  have  free- 
dom inside  the  voting  booth 
either.  Manley  said.  As  anyone 
could  plainly  see  on  television, 
he  said,  the  ballot  boxes  outside 
the  booths  were  clear  plastic. 
"The  whole  world  can  see  that 
the  ballot  was  marked  cor- 
rectly," he  said. 

Taking  care  of  business 

Manley  attributed  American 
support  of  unpopular  regimes  in 
Latin  America  to  protection  of 
business  interests.  "By  tying 
itself  to  the  instinctive  defense 


of  its  multinational  corporate 
system,  the  U.S.  has  alienated 
itself  from  the  forces  of  internal 
transformation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica," Manley  said. 

In  this  century,  he  noted,  the 
U.S.  has  sent  its  Marines  or 
other  military  forces  into  Latin 
America  80  times  to  put  down 
transformation  and  keep  lan- 
downers in  power. 

"How  could  Reagan  tell  you 
that  he's  trying  to  protect  the 
U.S.  multinational  corpora- 
tions?" he  asked.  "He  has  to 
invent,  for  your  consumption,  a 
massive,  proximate  Soviet 
threat." 

Latin  America  is  well  below 
internal  economic  woes.  Afgh- 
anistan, Western  Europe  and 
the  resources  of  Africa  on  Rus- 
sia's list  of  priorities.  Manley 


said,  but  the  Soviets  are  glad  to 
accept  a  revolution  when  it  Is 
handed  to  them  because  of  indi- 
genous circumstances. 

If  the  U.S.  would  judge  a  coun- 
try by  Its  commitment  to  human 
justice  rather  than  Its  profita- 
bility and  anti-red  stance,  Man- 
ley  said,  Latin  Americans  in 
search  of  democracy  would  not 
seek  Soviet  or  Cuban  assist- 
ance. The  uprisings  are  against 
poverty  and  t>Tanny,  not  for 
Communism,  l)ut  for  freedom, 
according  to  Manley.  Most  reb- 
els would  rather  get  help  from 
the  U.S.  t>ecause  it  is  closer,  he 
said,  but  they  take  help  wher- 
ever it  can  be  found. 

"If  one  thing  can  make  Nica- 
rauga  a  communist  country,  it's 
the  policy  in  Washington,  D.C." 
he  said. 


Manley:  Third  World  must  have  U.S.  help 


by  Joe  Ehlers 

It  is  the  responsibility  of 
today's  youth  to  insure  that 
future  generations  live  under  a 
fair  and  just  economic  system. 
former  Jamaican  Prime  Minis- 
ter Michael  Manley  told  a 
responsive  crowd  the  weekend 
before  last  in  Chapin  Hall. 

Manle>  spent  Easter  wee- 
kend on  campus  giving  a  series 
of  lectures  which  dealt  with  the 


increasingly  important  role  of 
the  Third  World  in  global  polit- 
ics and  economics, 

"You  are  a  generation  that 
needs  desperately  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  an 
inequitable  economic  system." 
Manley  said.  "The  Third  World 
is  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  world 
economy.  You  must  face  the 
fact  that  this  economy  cries  out 
for  management. 


"Modern  imperialism  caused 
a  distortion  of  normal  economic 
evolution  (in  the  Third  World)," 
he  stated.  Because  colonial 
powers  ran  the  economies  of 
most  Third  World  nations  up  to 
the  early  1960's,  these  econo- 
mies did  not  reflect  the  inde- 
pendent development  they 
should  have,  he  explained. 

"Economies  grew  up  that 
were  structurally  deformed: 
they  were  artificially  created,  " 
he  said. 

.■\utomony  did  not  help 

For  most  Third  World  nations 
autonomy  did  not  change  these 
economic  flaws.  "Political  inde- 
pendence opened  the  door  of 
opportunity."  Manley  said, 
"but  did  not  alter  the  political 
reality  of  Third  World 
countries. 

"Countries  l)ecame  trapped 
without  the  economic  capacity 
to  grow,  "  he  continued.  "It's  as 
if  they  were  trying  to  get  to  the 
first  floor  of  opportunity  by  tak- 
ing a  down  escalator." 

According    to    Manley.    the 


unequitable  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent world  economy  and  its 
inability  to  fairly  distribute  its 
productive  capacity  proves  that 
there  is  a  strong  need  for  a  rede- 
signed economic  system.  Man- 
ley  presented  his  version  of  this 
system,  which  he  called  the 
New  International  Economic 
Order. 

Need  central  organization 

The  NIEO  addresses  the  ques- 
tions of  trade,  finance,  and  mul- 
tinational corporations  by 
proposing  to  set  up  a  central 
controlling  organization  which 
would  regulate  and  stabilize 
world  trade.  This  would  in  turn 
stabilize  Third  World  econo- 
mies which  are  especially 
dependent  on  a  limited  numl)er 
of  trade  items,  and  allow  for  a 
more  equal  flow  of  money  into 
and  out  of  a  country. 

Manley  said  he  believes  the 
present  world  finance  system, 
controlled  by  the  International 
Monetar>-  Fund,  does  not  func- 
tion well  with  third  world  coun- 
tries.     "The    IMF    was    not 


designed  with  the  Third  World 
in  mind."  hestated.  "It  puts  tre- 
mendous social  pressure  on 
underdeveloped  economies.  It 
moves  people  from  poverty  to 
starv'ation." 

"We  must  recognize  that  the 
time  has  come  to  redesign  the 
central  financial  institutions 
with  the  third  world  in  mind," 
he  added. 

U.S.  must  help 

The  NIEO  was  proposed  to  the 
United  Nations  and  rejected  in 
the  1970's.  Manley  maintains 
that  unless  a  plan  of  this  type  is 
worked  out.  the  future  of  world 
economics  and  world  politics 
looks  dim. 

He  said  he  looks  to  the  United 
States  to  present  this  plan,  but 
does  not  feel  ver\'  positive  about 
the  chances  of  this  happening. 

"Young  people  in  the  U.S. 
today  are  turning  away  from 
the  political  process."  he 
stated.  "They  have  l)ecome  dis- 
illusioned and  have  left  politics 
to  the  trivialities. 


Derrida  joins 
Kafka,  Freud 
and  the  Law 


by  Larry  Krasnoff 
and  John  McDermoCt 

French  philosopher  Jacques  Derrida  addressed  a  packed  Adams 
Memorial  Theatre  audience  last  Tuesday  In  dense,  two-hour  lec- 
ture entititled  "Before  the  Law:  On  Kafka." 

Derrida.  considered  the  leading  exponent  of  the  contemporary 
philosophical  movement  known  asdeconstruction,  began  by  identi- 
fying one  of  that  movement's  favorite  themes— the  axioms  or 
"laws"  that  govern  our  understanding  of  literature. 

That  a  literary  work  has  a  title,  a  specific  author  and  a  coherent 
story  line  are  things  we  usually  take  for  granted,  he  said.  Arguing 
that  these  laws  tend  to  insure  that  a  work  has  a  definite,  fixed 
meaning,  he  criticized  this  conception. 

Despite  this.  Derrida  suggested  that  we  could  never  escape  such 


laws.  To  Illustrate  this  point  he  examined  Freud's  account  of  the 
origins  of  morality,  showing  that  Freud  could  not  get  outside  of  his 
own  notions  of  the  "moral  law." 

In  this  account  of  the  "law  of  laws,  "  Derrida  stressed  that  we 
could  not  conceive  of  a  time  "betore  the  law."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
a  law  must  have  no  histor>',  but  must  somehow  naturally  stand 
l>efore  us. 

"Works  tr>'  to  enter  It  and  l)ecome  intrinsic  to  it .  but  none  of  these 
can  t>e  accomplished.  What  remains  concealed  in  each  law  is  the 
law  itself."  he  said. 

Derrida  then  launched  into  the  major  concern  of  his  lecture,  a 
lengthy  and  somewhat  eclectic  analysis  of  Franz  Kafka's  parable 
"Before  the  Law,"  a  two-page  stor>-  which  concerns  a  man  from  the 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Dance  fever  takes  many  forms     Quad  damage 


by  Vernon  Squlre§ 

Last  Saturday  night  the  Williams  Dance 
Society  concluded  its  year  with  The  Spring  Dance 
Concert  '84.  Featuring  an  ecletic  combination  of 
everything  from  breakdance  to  traditional  Japa- 
nes'"  art  forms,  the  concert  delighted  the  large 
La  SI  11  .:rowd 

The  performance  was  divided  into  several 
types  of  dance,  with  the  first  being  a  two-piece 
demonstration  of  jazz.  Directed  by  Dance  Coordi- 
nator Sandra  Burton,  ten  jazz  class  students  first 
went  through  an  abbreviated  workout  session, 
then  performed  a  number  they  put  together  dur- 
ing the  semester.  Both  efforts  were  intriguing, 
demonstrating  the  complexities  of  modern  jazz. 

A  short  routine  from  "Born  to  Break,"  a  duo 
from  Mount  Greylock  ABC,  followed  the  jazz.  The 
breakers  easily  won  the  crowd's  approval  with 
well -executed  manuevers  and  exciting  new  style. 

A  three-part  ballet,  followed  by  a  duet  from 
Valerie  Anastasio  '86  and  Rumi  Kurosaki  '86 


brought  the  show  to  Its  intermission.  The  change 
of  pace  was  a  nice  effect,  and  the  dancers  brought 
new  grace  and  precision  to  the  stage.  The  duet 
seemed  even  to  tell  a  simple  story. 

After  a  short  and  lively  number,  the  audience 
was  Introduced  to  the  world  of  Aikido,  Buyo,  and 
laldo,  all  Japanese  forms.  Again,  the  wild  swing 
in  content  kept  the  show  interesting.  The  Japa- 
nese dance  was  well  f>erformed  and  at  times  fas- 
cinating, but  seemed  to  stretch  out  for  an  overly 
lengthy  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  concert  was  dedicated  to 
the  choreography  of  Blondell  Cummings,  who 
was  in  residence  during  Winter  Study.  Entitled 
"Basic  Strategies,"  the  six-number  exhibition 
featured  eight  dancers  trying  to  communicate 
various  ideas  and  strategies.  Especially  well 
done  were  the  pieces  on  politics  and  work,  elicit- 
ing sympathy  from  the  crowd.  "Basic  Strate- 
gies" was  a  bit  long  and  at  times  confusing,  but 
the  overall  effort  was  entertaining  and  enjoyable. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

asking  is  for  the  individual  or 
group  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  actions,"  she  said. 

The  current  system  of  allocat- 
ing  unclaimed  damages 
appears  to  be  the  only  workable 
solution,  concurred  Kay  Lackey 
'85,  a  JA  in  Sage  E.  "It's  too  bad 
that  some  people  are  being  so 
irresponsible,"  she  said. 


If  entry  damage  bills  are  not 
paid  they  will  eventually  be 
divided  among  all  the  students 
living  In  the  entry  and  included 
on  term  bills,  Hopkins  added. 

"Damages  drive  me  nuts 
because  I  only  see  the  small  per- 
centage of  students  who  come 
down  here  with  bills,"  she  said. 
"It's  not  a  good  way  to  get  to 
know  students." 


!Kung  Ssm  come  to  Williams 


Call  them  the !  Kung  San,  the 
Bushmen,  or  simply  the  trit)es 
of  the  northern  Kalahari 
Desert;  whatever  the  title,  they 
are  currently  visiting  Williams 
in  an  anthropology  exhibit  in 
Stetson  Hall. 

The  exhibit,  entitled  "Every- 
day Objects  of  the  Traditional 
!Kung."  was  prepared  by  the 
department  and  Annemarie 
Camerota  '84  and  Elizabeth 
Whitney  '84.  It  features  such 
items  as  an  Osstrich  Eggshell 
Bead  Necklace,  a  Thumb  Piano, 
and  even  a  tribal  "Love  Bow."  a 
miniature  bow  &  arrow  with 
magical  propensities.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  IKung  San  also 


highlight  the  display. 

The  I  Kung  San  hail  from  the 
northern  Kalahari  Desert, 
located  in  the  southern  African 
region  of  .Namibia,  Botswana, 
and  Angola.  Originally  a  hunt- 
ing and  gathering  society,  the 
I  Kung  San  have  recently  come 
under  pressure  from  "civ- 
ilized" governments  to  end 
their  nomadic  existence.  The 
artifacts  in  Stetson  capture  this 
former  lifestyle,  in  which  an 
average  family  had  less  than 
sixty  pounds  of  personal 
possessions. 

Among  the  more  peculiar  pie- 
ces are  the  piano  and  "Love 
Bow,"  leather  bags  fashioned 


from  ostrich  shells  and  porcu- 
pine quills,  a  tortoise  shell 
powder  container,  and  the  mys- 
terious "Trance  Dance  Ankle 
Rattles."  The  artifacts  all 
reflect  the  paucity  of  material 
available  to  the  !  Kung  San,  and 
their  need  for  traveling  lightly 
in  the  unsettled  lifestyle. 

In  addition  to  the  photos  and 
physical  items,  the  exhibit  pro- 
vides a  brief  written  history  of 
the  !  Kung  San  (who  have  lived 
in  region  for  at  least  10,000 
years  K  an  examination  of  their 
current  situation,  and  a  descrip- 
tive guide  to  each  of  the  ten  pie- 
ces on  display. 


In  other  ivory  towers 


"but  if  enough  students  are 
interested  in  changing  it,  the 
issue  certainly  should  be 
discussed." 

One  fraternity  and  one  soror- 
ity on  campus  feel  the  College 
has  actively  attempted  to  force 
them  out  of  existence  because  of 
their  single-sex  nature,  accord- 


ing to  the  Orient.  For  example, 
Chi  Psi  is  not  listed  on  the  cam- 
pus map  and  is  disconnected 
from  the  College's  phone  and 
fire  alarm  systems. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  subject, 
the  Orient  supported  the  College 
pwlicy,  saying  thast  single-sex 
organizations  would  be  a  step 


backwards.  The  editorial  also 
cited  other  colleges'  criticism  of 
fraternities,  said  that  many 
Bowdoin  frats  might  expel  their 
women  members,  and  said  that 
most  of  the  450  people  who 
responded  to  the  poll  were 
members  of  fraternities  con- 
cerned with  the  single  sex  issue. 


Library  security 

Continued  from  Page  1 

He  said  that  the  only  real  problem  in  installing  the  3M  system 
would  be  "a  little  bit  of  architectural  rearrangement  at  the  circula- 
tion desk."  Library  personnel  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to  put 
one  or  two  detectors  there,  how  to  make  people  pass  through  them 
single-file  and  whether  to  put  one  at  the  after-hours  exit  from  the 
basement,  he  added. 

Faculty  names  withheld 

Case  also  reported  to  College  Council  that  the  library  staff  made 
an  important  rule  change  last  week.  If  a  student  requests  a  missing 
book  which  has  been  checked  out  by  a  faculty  member,  the  library 
will  no  longer  release  the  name  of  that  faculty  member,  but  will 
telephone  him  themselves  in  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the  book. 

Case  cited  three  reasons  for  the  policy  change,  namely  that  many 
profesors  did  not  like  to  be  called  at  home  by  students  looking  for 
books,  that  many  said  they  wanted  to  protect  their  privacy  by  not 
advertising  to  students  what  books  they  were  reading  and  that 
some  student  felt  tentative  about  contacting  a  professor  in  order  to 
get  a  book  back. 

In  other  business,  the  College  Council  Thursday: 
•voted  to  select  two  members  of  the  Council  to  serve  on  this  year's 
Gargoyle  Society  selection  committee  in  an  attempt  both  to  moni- 
tor and  assist  in  the  selection  process. 

•pas.sed  several  recent  appropriations  of  its  Financial  Committee, 
including  $1,000  for  the  Jazz  Ensemble  to  buy  a  new  sound  system, 
$200  to  help  finance  the  upcoming  lecture  by  social  change  special- 
ist Howard  Zinn  and  $125  for  travelling  expenses  for  the  Equestrian 
Team. 

•passed  the  recommendations  of  its  Election  Committee  for  next 
year's  members  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  and  the 
Calendar  and  Scheduling.  Library  and  Log  Committees. 
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BALDRIDGE  READING  and 
STUDY  SKILLS,  INC. 

14  Grigg  Street 

Greenwich,  CT  06830 

Tel:  203-869-4987 


Co- Directors: 
Kenneth  P.  Baldhdge 
Lila  R.  Baldridge 


Teaching  and  consulting  opportunity 

Position  available  for  recent  college  graduates  to  start  mid- 
August,  1984  with  well-established  educational  consulting  firm 
whose  clients  have  Included  more  than  100  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  in  the  US. A.  and  overseas,  major  corporations, 
and  The  White  House  You  will  be  trained  to  teach  reading, 
study  and  other  learning  skills  at  various  locations   Must  have 
car,  be  free  to  travel:  strong  liberal  arts  background,  creative, 
and  independent   Relocation  is  not  necessary 

Send  resume  to  Recruiting  Director,  BRSS,  Inc..  P  O   Box  439, 
Greenwich,  CT  06830  or  telephone  for  an  appointment  before 
2  00  PM   203-8  9-4988. 
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Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


Are  you  on  your  way  home  for  May  13th? 
If  not  make  your  mother  laugh  anyway! 

SEND  HER  A  PIG! 

He  seems  to  be  the  hit  in  our  basket  full  of  every  woman's 
"favorite  things ":  soaps,  potpourri,  gourmet  gadgets 
(including  election-year  cookie  cutters).  A  wonderful 
Austrian  crystal  prism  all  packed  into  2  pretty  dish 
cloths  (oh,  so  practical!) 

We  are  convinced  that  this  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  a 
Christmas  stocking! 

The  cost  of  $25.00  per  basket  includes  U.P.S. 

delivery.  We  accept  checks  or  you  can  use  your 

MC/VISA  charge  if  you  prefer. 

If  charging  be  sure  to  include  account  # 
and  date  of  expiration. 

Please  send  payment  to 

The  Cadogan  Shop-W 

364  Benefit  St. 
Providence,  Rl  02903 
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Tracksters  take  Little  Three  title 


by  'lohn  Schafer 

In  what  coach  Dick  Farley  called  "one  of  the 
most  satisfying  wins  of  my  years  here  at  Willi- 
ams," the  men's  track  team  won  the  Little  Three 
by  ten  points  Sautrday.  Amherst,  favored  to  win 
after  doubling  the  Eph's  score  at  the  NESCACs 
scored  70  points  to  the  Ephs  80.  while  Wesleyan 
chalked  up  43. 

The  seniors  graduate  undefeated  in  Little 
Three  competition  in  not  only  track  but  also  cross 
country.  "Through  the  leadership  of  the  seniors," 
Farley  said,  "we  won  in  a  mild  upset"  allowing 
the  seniors  to  "get  away  unscathed." 

After  the  field  events,  the  Ephs  trailed  by  only 
six  points,  although  they  were  expected  to  be 
down  by  20.  Bernie  Krause  '84  took  first  in  both  the 
shot  and  the  hammer  and  placed  fourth  in  the 
discus  to  lead  Williams  scoring  in  the  field  events. 

Ephs  come  back 

On  the  track,  however,  the  Ephs  outpointed  the 
Jeffs  by  16  for  the  ten  point  cushion.  John  Camp- 
bell '84  was  involved  in  three  first-place  finishes 
and  two  second-places.  He  won  the  pole  vault. 


took  second  in  the  100  yard  dash,  ran  to  second  on 
the  400- meter  hurdle,  and  led  off  the  400  and  1600 
relay  teams  that  both  won. 

Kevin  Jenkins  '85  anchored  both  the  winning 
relay  teams  and  also  claimed  second  in  the  400 
and  800.  Freshman  sprinter  Andre  Lopez  won 
both  the  100  and  200.  Though  Krause,  Campbell, 
Jenkins,  and  Lopez  were  the  top  scorers,  the  meet 
was  really  won  by  what  coach  Farley  called  "the 
middle  of  the  pack  guys,"  the  ones  who  picked  up 
the  key  points  by  taking  third  or  fourth. 

Women  take  third 

On  the  women's  side,  the  Ephs  finished  a  dis- 
tant third  behind  the  Jeffs  and  Cardinals.  How- 
ever,four  of  Williams'  top  five  or  six  runners  were 
injured  and  unable  to  compete. 

Lindsay  Rockwood  '85  was  the  top  scorer  with  a 
first  in  the  high  jump,  second  in  the  long  jump. 
s€»cond  in  the  triple  jump,  and  another  second  in 
the  400.  Lizzy  Maris  '87  took  second  in  the  400 
hurdles  and  fourth  in  the  200. 

Both  teams  travelled  to  Springfield  today  to 
take  on  Holy  Cross,  Springfield,  and  Tufts. 


Sally  Hart  '86  struggles  to  break  free  of  the  swarming  Big 
Green  In  the  women's  rugby  team's  B-slde  win  over 
Dartmouth  in  the  consolation  finals  of  the  Inverness 
tournament  Saturday.  (Ruoerman) 


Baseball 


Softball 


Continued  from  Page  10 
hard-fought,  come-from-behind 
victory  for  the  Ephmen.  Willi- 
ams scored  first  when  Rufledge 
led  off  the  game  with  a  walk  and 
Rob  Coakley  homered  to  give 
Williams  a  2-0  lead  which  held 
up  until  the  fifth,  when  the  Lord 
Jeffs  scored  six  runs. 

Just  after  the  Jeff  outburst. 
Rick  Hedeman  '87  hit  a  mam- 
moth homerun  over  the 
bleachers  and  into  the  pine  trees 


in  left  at  Weston  Field.  Hede- 
man's  shot  made  the  score  7-3 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  bottom 
of  the  seventh. 

Shaw  started  the  Williams 
seventh  with  a  pinch  hit  triple. 
Rutledge  popped  out.  but  Rob 
Coakley,  Hedeman.  and  Mike 
Coakley  all  walked  to  force  in  a 
run.  Lusardi  singled  in  another, 
and  McKone  walked  in  a  third. 
Hollington,  the  Ephs'  ninth  bat- 


ter of  the  inning,  singled  in  two 
more  runs,  finishing  the  scoring 
and  making  the  score  8-7  in 
favor  of  the  Ephmen. 

After  those  three  games,  the 
Ephs'  record  stood  at  3-6.  The 
team  next  plays  Middlebury  at 
home  on  Wednesday.  They 
travel  to  Amherst  for  a  rematch 
doubleheader  on  Saturday  and 
go  to  North  Adams  for  another 
twin  bill  on  Sunday. 


Continued  from  Page  10 
Montzka  set  them  down  1-2-3  in 
the  top  of  the  eigth,  Boom  led  off 
with  a  double,  and  then 
advanced  to  third  on  a  single  by 
senior  Toria  Price.  Boom 
scored  the  winning  run  on  a 
flashy  piece  of  base-running  on 
an  infield  grounder. 

On  Saturday,  Williams 
dropped  a  pair  to  a  well  coached 
Mt.  Holyoke  team.  In  the  first 
game,  Holyoke  scored  early  and 
often  en  route  to  an  18-2  win.  In 


the  second  game,  most  of  the 
offensive  punch  came  in  the 
first  inning,  the  visitors  scoring 
six  runs,  Williams  answering 
back  with  two.  Both  teams  then 
settled  down,  playing  good  ball 
until  the  sixth,  when  Holyoke 
was  able  to  get  three  more.  The 
final  was  10-3;  none  of  the 
Holyoke  runs  was  earned. 

Williams  will  be  in  action  at 
Cole  Field  for  a  game  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  then  will  travel  to 
Wesleyan  on  Saturday. 


Derrida 


-  Tennis 


Continued  from  Page  6 
country  who  waits  all  his  life  to  gain  admission  to  "the  Law." 

Playing  constantly  on  the  phrase  "before  the  law,"  he  attempted 
to  relate  Kafka's  text  to  his  own  concerns,  the  laws  of  literary 
discourse. 

'■Pernups  man  is  the  Man  from  the  Country  as  long  as  he  cannot 
read."  Derrida  said.  "Or,  if  knowing  he  cannot  read,  he  wants  to 
see  and  enter  (the  law)." 

"We  can  see  that  the  law  remains  essentially  inacessible  even 
when  it  presents  itself  as  a  guest,"  he  said,  adding  that  is  literature 
which  "separates  the  law  from  the  outlaw." 

Derrida's  discussion  was  tortuous  and  philosophically  complex, 
and  many  in  the  audience  had  difficulty  following  the  entire  presen- 
tation. Nevertheless,  he  managed  to  conclude  in  a  fairly  straight- 
forward way.  suggesting  some  of  the  historical  conditions  that 
might  have  given  rise  to  these  laws  of  literature. 

Following  the  insights  of  fellow  French  philosopher  Michel  Fou- 
cault.  he  argued  that  such  laws  are  Intimately  connected  with  the 
rise  of  both  capitalism  and  the  modern  political  state.  This  sort  of 
"real  world"  argument  brought  a  welcome  conclusion  to  an 
exhausting  evening  of  philosophical  abstraction. 


Continued  from  Page  10 
Senior  Tom  Harrity  made  an 
impressive  showing  at  third  sin- 
gles, losing  a  very  close  match 
in  the  finals  to  John  Niceforo 
from  Tufts,  4-6,  6-3,  7-5.  Mike 
Shore  '84,  fell  in  the  semi-finals 
at  number  five,  after  two  strong 
wins,  and  Jamie  King  '84  fell  in 
regular  play  but  went  on  to  rack 
up  points  in  the  consolation 
rounds. 
In    doubles    action    behind 


Larmer  and  Rives.  Harrity  and 
Callanan  made  an  easy  victory 
over  a  Middlebury  pair,  6-0,  6-4, 
but  were  beaten  in  the  quarter- 
finals in  three  sets.  The  numt>er 
three  squad  of  sophmores  Chris 
Clarey  and  Tim  Petersen  took 
wins  from  Middlebury  and 
Tufts  before  being  beaten  in  the 
semi-finals. 

It  was  a  weekend  of  excellent 
individual  play  by  the  team. 


only  losing  in  those  tight  games 
that  have  been  plaguing  them  in 
recent  competitions.  The  top 
three  point  scores  for  the  tour- 
nament were  Tufts  with  30, 
Amherst  20,  Williams  19. 

In  action  against  Trinity  last 
Tuesday,  the  Williams  men  lost 
another  close  one  6-3.  The  Ephs 
travelled  to  Albany  today  and 
will  be  on  the  road  again  this 
weekend  taking  on  Weslayan. 
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Pairing  Project  T-Shirts 
Now  Available— $4  each 
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COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE.  INO, 
WILtlAMSTOWN.  MASS  01267 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-6081  8  am-11  pm  Th-Sat 

Spring  Specials 

Cash  &  Carry 

Busch  72  kegs  $29.95 
Carling's  V2  kegs  $25.00 
Miller  V2  kegs  $35.00 
Please  order  early 

Beer  Specials 

Labatt's  Beer  &  Ale  $11  .SB/case  -*-  dep. 

Moosehead  $13.99/case  ■*■  dep. 

Utica  Club  $6.99/case  -t-  dep. 

Pabst  $9.99/ca8e  •*■  dep. 

Knickerbocker  big  16  oz.  $7.99/cate  +  dep. 

Grolsch  $15.99/ca8e  -»-  dep. 
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Sports  Shorts 


Golfers  beat       Men's  crews 
Trinity 


The  men's  golf  team  evened 
its  record  at  3-3  with  a  13-stroke 
victory  over  Trinity  last  Satur- 
day. Junior  Mike  Hennigan  led 
the  Williams  squad  with  a  79. 
Chris  Harned  '85  and  Eric 
Boyden  '84  followed  closely  with 
80's.  Freshman  Guy  Kurtz 
stroked  an  81  and  James  Kenef- 
Ick  '86  rounded  out  the  top  five 
with  an  82  to  give  Williams  a 
team  score  of  402  to  the  Ban- 
tams' 415. 

The  Eph  golfers  picked  up  two 
wins  on  Thursday  as  they  beat 
Union  and  American  Interna- 
tional College  at  the  Taconic. 
Once  again  Hennigan  scored  the 
team  low  with  a  75  followed  by 
Harned  with  a  78.  Co-captains 
Boyden  and  Phil  Burr  *84  placed 
third  and  fourth  with  an  80  and 
an  81  respectively.  The  team 
combined  for  a  397  score,  beat- 
ing Union  by  14  strokes  and 
A. I.e.  by  18. 

The  team  is  currently  com- 
peteing  at  the  New  England 
Championships  held  yesterday 
and  today.  Last  fall  the  linksters 
placed  tenth  in  New  England 
with  fine  performances  by 
Kurtz  and  Harned  who  placed 
sixth  and  seventh  overall.  The 
team  was  missing  the  first- 
ranked  Hennigan  at  that  time 
due  to  an  academic  conflict. 
This  season,  with  his  help,  and 
consistent  performances  by  the 
whole  team,  the  golfers  look  to 
challenge  for  the  title. 

•Erik  Knutzen 


glide  to  wins 

The  men's  crew  had  its  third 
sweep  of  the  season  Saturday  at 
UMass. 

The  varsity  eight,  led  by  co- 
captains  Ben  Williams  '85  and 
Matt  Hettle  '85  beat  UMass  by  a 
boat  length  and  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Amherst  by 
wide  margins.  The  winning 
time  was  5: 37  to  UMass"  5: 43. 

Williams  led  the  race  almost 
from  the  start.  According  to 
Dan  Damstra  '86,  "Amherst 
had  a  really  good  start,  but  we 
were  able  to  pull  ahead.  URI 
started  to  sprint  at  a  thousand 
meters  and  UMass  sprinted  at 
fifteen-hundred,  but  our  sprint 
held  them  off." 

The  novices  took  first  and 
second  in  their  race,  defeating 
UMass  and  URI. 

The  A-boat,  with  Charles  Nor- 
ton '87,  Peter  Washburne  '87, 
David  Esseks  '87,  Jeff  Yegian 
'87,  Peter  Korda  '87,  Peter 
Kunin  '85,  Jonathan  Wigser  '87, 
Ted  Lohr  '87,  and  Ken  Slepyan 
'87,  had  a  winning  time  of  6: 32. 

The  B-boat.  with  Charlie  Cost 
•87,  Steve  Long  '87,  John  Des- 
noyers  '87,  Dean  Papadopoulos 
'87,  Sean  Denniston  '87,  Phil 
Tucher  '86,  Jon  Horowitch  '87, 
Mark  Trumbull  '87,  and  Attila 
Sala  '87,  took  second  with  a  time 
of  6: 38  to  UMass'  6: 51  and  URI's 
6:54. 

Coach's  Comments 

Coaches  Peter  Wells  and 
Cindy  Drinkwater  could  not  be 
reached    for    comment,    but 


novice  coach  Rob  Anderson 
said,  "They  weren't  pretty,  but 
even  a  dead  goat  looks  good  win- 
ning." 

'Jon  Horowitch 

Women  row 
Waramaug 

Racing  this  Saturday  at  Dart- 
mouth, the  women's  crew 
teams  faced  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Dartmouth  College.  The 
Big  Green,  winning  both  the 
varsity  and  novice  races,  and 
Princeton,  taking  the  J.V.  race, 
led  the  competition  leaving 
UPenn  to  hold  off  Williams  for 
third. 

The  smooth  water  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  sunny 
weather  in  the  White  Mountains 
gave  Williams  a  chance  to  test 
its  strength  against  the  stiff 
competition  of  Ivy  League 
teams  who  will  not  be  at  the 
upcoming  championships  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Ephs  row  in 
only  one  more  regatta  before 
Philadelphia's  Dad  Vail 
Championships. 

Next  Saturday  at  this  home 
race  on  Lake  Onota  Williams 
meets  Ithaca,  Trinity,  and 
Marist.  Check  posters  for  direc- 
tions to  a  nearby  park  where 
spectators  can  catch  the  action- 
.cheer  on  their  friends  and  pic- 
nic.        -Monica  Fennell  and 


Susan  Christenson 


2  students 
race  to  fame 


Seniors  John  Leahy,  B.J.  Connolly,  Mike  Hawkins,  and 
coach  Bob  Odell  represent  the  flag  football  league 
which  kicked  off  last  week.  (Eagon) 


Despite  all  the  success  of  the 
Williams  track  and  cross- 
country teams,  some  runners 
have  sought  fame  on  their  own, 
not  always  with  the  Ephs. 

In  3: 07.31  Lee  Hatcher  '86  fin- 
ished the  grueling  Boston  Mara- 
thon in  the  wet  and  cold  of 
Monday  April  16th.  Completing 
the  26-mile  course  had  been  his 
goal  since  mid- January  when  he 
started  his  training. 

He  ran  at  a  pace  of  just  under 
seven  minutes  a  mile  for  the 
first  twenty  miles  and  slowed  to 
about  a  7:  50  clip  for  the  last  six. 
With  a  series  of  three  hills  in  the 
final  third  of  the  course,  includ- 
ing heartbreak  hill  at  the  22- 
mile  marker,  the  going  gets  so 
tough  that  only  the  runner's 
drive  keeps  him  in  the  race. 
"The   twenty-fourth   mile  was 
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130  Water  Street,  Williamstown,  Mass.  01267 
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Laura  Rogers  fires  on  the  Trinity  goalie  in  the  Laxwomen's  10-8 
win  over  the  prevlslously  unbeaten  Bantams  Wednesday. 

^,,  _  .,  .     (Ruderman) 
the   toughest,"   Hatcher   said, 
"but    I    kept    pushing   myself 
because    it    would    have    hurt 
more  to  stop  at  that  point." 

Asked  why  he  did  it,  Hatcher 
answered,  "Just  to  prove  that 
you  can  accomplish  a  difficult 
task  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it." 

Another  Williams  student, 
senior  Bennett  Yort  showed  his 
running  skills  by  winning  the 
4.75-mile  Hoosac  Tunnel  road 
race  in  North  Adams  on  Monday 
the  16th.  His  time  of  24: 59  in  the 
ten-kilometer  race  earned  him 
first  out  of  72  runners,  and  he 
beat  his  nearest  challenger  by 
more  than  a  minute. 


Riding  team 
holds  show 

Although  the  intercollegiate 
competition  has  ended  for  this 
year,  the  riding  team  had  its 
last  show  Sunday  at  Clover  Hill 
Farm.  The  show  consitsed  of 
riders  from  the  area  as  well  as 
those  who  take  lessons  at  the 
stables. 

The  Williams  riders  had  an 
extremely  successful  day  as 
they  won  two  ribbons.  In  the 
first  novice  equitation  class  Sue 
Michalski  '86  placed  first  and 
Andrea  Smith  '86  second.  Frank 
Huyler  '87  won  the  second 
novice  flat  class  with  Laurie 
Boothman  '84  second  and 
Jenifer  Rees  '86  third. 

Smith  won  the  novice  jumping 
class.  Huyler  took  second. 
Boothman  third  ands  Rees 
sixth.  Huyler  also  placed  third 
in  the  open  jumping. 

Riding  her  own  horse,  Coach 
Sherron  Knopp  took  second 
place  in  the  open  jumpingd  and 
thirds  in  Hunter-over-fences. 
With  the  completion  of  this 
show,  the  team  now  looks  for- 


ward to  an  exciting  season  next 
fall. 

Laxwomen 
beat  Trintiy   ; 

Laura  Rogers  '86  scored  four 
goals,  three  stright  in  the  first 
half  to  pull  Williams  to  with  in 
7-6,  then  Andrea  Raphael  '86 
spurred  a  second-half  come- 
back with  the  tying  and  go- 
ahead  goal  as  the  women's 
lacrosse  team  beat  previsiously 
undefeated  Trinity  10-8  on 
Wednesday. 

Rogers,  who  had  scored  14 
goals  in  three  straight  games 
after  starting  the  season  on  the 
bench,  tallied  four  times  in  the 
first  half  as  the  Ephs  stayed 
suprisingly  close  with  power- 
house Trinity  by  playing  fast, 
aggressive  offense.  Then  Willi- 
ams goalie  Martha  Hoopes  '87 
took  over  in  the  second  half,  lim- 
iting the  Bantams  to  one  goal 
with  several  sensational  saves 
that  gave  the  Ephs,  now  4-1-1,  a 
much  needed  win  against 
NIAC's  top-rated  team. 

"Endurance  was  a  factor  in 
our    favor— we    wore    them 
down,"    said    coach    Julie 
McHugh    of   the   Eph's   come- 
back.  "All  of  the  girls  played 
super   despite   the   injuries   to 
Carrie  Cento  '86  and  Roberta 
Boykin   '85.   I  can't  single  out 
anybody    because    everyone 
played  so  well,  but  Laura  Rog- 
ers certainly  provided  the  scor- 
ing punch  again." 

Allison  Fuller  '85  also  played 
an  outstanding  game,  scoring 
three  times  and  adding  an 
assist.  Lee  Wierdsma  also 
scored  for  the  Ephs  with 
Raphael  and  Jill  Leet  '85  adding 
assists. 


I.I  »o*u 


Budweiser 

KI.NG  OF   BKFRS 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WOK 


This  weeks  recifiient  is  Mike 
0*Connell  '87  whose  hat-trick  in 
the  lacrosse  team's  win  over  l¥ es- 
leyan  Saturday  was  his  third  in  a 
row  and  fourth  in  the  last  five 
gatnes.  Okie,  this  Buirs  for  you! 
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Sports 


May  1,  1984 


Lax  earns  N.E.  ranking 
outpoints  Cards  1 1  -  7     Baseball 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

Mike  O'Connell  '87  netted  his  third  consecutive  hat  trick  and 
added  three  assists  as  the  lacrosse  team  soundly  defeated  Wes- 
leyan  11-7  on  Saturday.  The  win.  coupled  with  the  8-4  victory  over 
Union  earlier,  gives  the  Ephs  a  5-3  record. 


Before  the  Union  game,  coach  Renzie  Lamb's  squad  learned  that 
they  had  attained  the  10th  spot  in  New  England  Division  III  polls. 
After  the  two  impressive  victories  ( Wesleyan  had  been  rated  ahead 
of  Williams), it  appears  that  Lamb's  flock  is  grazing  in  the  pastures 
of  Division  III  prominence  once  again. 

Against  Wesleyan,  the  Ephs  exploded  in  the  second  and  third 
periods  to  rack  up  an  insurmountable  advantage.  Reese  Hughes  '85 
scored  four  goals  in  his  finest  performance  of  the  season.  Tom 
Davies  "84  scored  one  goal  and  added  three  assists,  while  John 
Huwiler  '84  Jim  Sperry  '87  and  Rob  Miller  '87  each  added  one  goal 
apiece.  Brad  DuPont'86  continued  his  outstanding  play  tending  the 
Williams  net,  turning  back  17  Wesleyan  shots. 

Lamb  was  thrilled  with  the  play  of  his  team.  "We  played  with 
poise  and  confidence,"  Lamb  said.  "Wesleyan  was  a  team  which 
technically  was  supposed  to  beat  us.  but  we  played  within  our 
limitations,  and  gave  an  outstanding  team  effort.  This  was  one  of 
the  best  games  we've  ever  played  here  at  Williams." 

8-4  over  Union 

Wednesday,  O'Connell  scored  another  hat  trick,  and  Davies 
added  two  goals  to  pace  the  Eph  attack.  Those  two  were  joined  in 
the  scoring  column  by  Miller,  and  seniors  Mark  Payton  and  Lee 
Ordeman.  Matt  Salisbury  '87  assisted  on  two  goals,  while  Davies 
and  Payton  each  assisted  on  one  goal  apiece. 

Lamb  felt  the  key  to  the  game  for  the  Ephs  was  their  excellent 
defense.  He  praised  DuPont  for  his  effort  In  fending  off  17  Union 
attempts.  Lamb  also  pointed  to  the  superior  play  of  his  "close" 
defensive  unit  consisting  of  Matt  Kennedy  '84.  Bill  Sperry  '84,  and 
Jamie  Gallop  '87.  In  addition,  "max"  defenseman  Paul  Meeks,  Ted 
Thomas,  and  Sean  Moore,  all  juniors,  earned  Lamb's  plaudits. 

The  Ephs  travel  to  Mlddlebury  on  Wednesday, before  Invading 
Lord  Jeff  territory  on  Saturday. 


beats  Jeffs 
drops  pair 

to  Bates 


by  Mike  Best 

Last  week  began  well  for  the 
baseball  team  as  they  defeated 
Amherst  at  home  on  Thursday, 
but  Saturday  brought  a  double- 
header  loss  to  Bates,  again  at 
home. 

In  the  first  game  Saturday. 
Eph  pitcher  Bill  Hugo  '84  went 
the  distance  and,  except  for  one 
inning  when  Bates  hit  him  hard, 
pitched  a  good  game.  The  Eph 
offense,  though,  had  a  hard  time 
providing  runs  for  him.  In  each 
of  the  first  three  Innings  the 
Ephmen  got  a  man  on  base  with 
less  than  two  out  but  could  not 
make  anything  of  It.  A  first 
Inning  double  by  Brian 
Rutledge  '85,  a  second  Inning 
single  and  stolen  base  by  Phil 
Lusardi  '85.  and  Rutledge's 
third  Inning  walk  all  failed  to  get 
anything  going. 

Hugo,  meanwhile,  had  been 
almost  untouchable.  Except  for 
a  runner  In  the  first  Inning, 
Hugo  had  not  allowed  anyone  to 
reach  base.  That  changed  In  the 
top  of  the  fourth,  when  Jim  Syl- 
via singled  and  stole  second  to 


Right  fielder  Dick  Holllngton  '86  Is  called  safe  at  third,  but  the  Ephs 

could  not  bring  enough  runners  to  the  plate  to  beat 

Bates.  (Scheibe) 


lead  off  for  Bates.  He  moved  to 
third  on  a  sacrifice  bunt  and 
scored  on  John  Gregorlo's  dou- 
ble to  left. 

Andy  Carman  singled  up  the 
middle,  just  out  of  the  reach  of 
Williams  second  baseman  Tim 
McKone  '87,  and  Gregorlo 
scored.  Hugo  knocked  down  a 
liner  hit  right  at  him  and  threw 
out  the  hitter,  but  Carman 
moved  to  second.  He  scored  on 
another  single  to  make  the  score 
3-0  before  Hugo  got  out  of  the 
Inning. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  fourth, 
Mark  White  '84  led  off  for  the 
Ephmen  with  a  line  drive 
homerun  over  the  lef tf leld  fence 
to  pull  the  Ephs  within  two. 
Bates  negated  that  run  In  the  top 
of  the  fifth  when  a  single  just  out 
of  sophomore  shortstop  Rob 
Coakley's  reach  scored  a 
runner  from  third. 

Neither  team  mounted 
another  major  threat  until  the 
seventh  and  final  Inning.  In  the 
bottom  of  that  inning,  the  Eph- 
men mounted  their  last  attempt 
at  a  comeback.  Lusardi  led  It  off 


with  a  single  to  left.  He  moved  to 
second  on  a  grounder,  but  there 
were  two  outs.  Dick  Hollington 
'86  doubled  to  left-center,  scor- 
ing Lusardi  to  make  the  score 
4-2.  John  Shaw  '87  was  hit  by  a 
pitch,  and  Rutledge  walked  to 
load  the  bases.  Bates  brought  In 
a  new  pitcher  who  got  the  last 
out  to  seal  the  win. 

The  second  game  was  not 
nearly  as  close.  After  the  top  of 
the  second  Inning,  Bates  held  a 
4-0  lead.  The  Ephs  managed  a 
run  In  the  second  when  Shaw 
singled  In  McKone  from  second, 
and  the  score  remained  4-1  until 
the  fifth. 

Both  teams  scored  In  that 
Inning.  Bates  extended  Its  lead 
to  7-1  In  the  top  of  the  Inning  on  a 
homerun.  Four  walks,  the  last 
by  a  new  pitcher,  gave  the  Ephs 
a  run.  the  last  they  were  going  to 
get.  Five  runs  In  the  top  of  the 
sixth  gave  Bates  a  12-2  lead,  and 
another  Bates  homer  In  the  sev- 
enth made  the  final  score  14-2. 

The  Amherst  game  was 
another  story.  The  game  was  a 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Amherst  falls  to  softball  Sunday  yfjuiams  hosts  NESCACs 


by  Lee  Farbman 

The  Softball  team  capped  off  a 
good  week  Sunday  by  crushing 
arch-rival  Amherst  12-2.  In  ear- 
lier action,  the  Ephs  dropped  a 
doubleheader  to  Mt.  Holyoke  on 
Saturday,  and  beat  St.  Rose  on 
Thursday. 

Williams  wasted  no  time  get- 
ting on  the  scoreboard  against 


the  Jeffs,  breaking  out  for  three 
runs  in  the  first  inning.  Pitcher 
Karen  Montzka  '85  held 
Amherst  to  just  two  hits  and 
struck  out  ten.  Teresa  Galms. 
'85.  Laura  Napolltano  '85.  and 
Montzka  each  had  three  RBI's. 
The  Ephs'  big  Inning  was  the 
fourth,  as  they  batted  around. 
Freshman  Sarah  Hummon  led 


The  Ephwomen  pounded  the  ball  but  could  not  come  away  with  a 
win  over  Holyoke  Saturday.  (Ruderman) 


off  with  a  single  and  was  safe  at 
second  as  Julie  Welborn  '87 
gained  first  on  a  fielder's  cho- 
ice. Kathy  Oehllng  '87  then 
singled,  loading  the  bases,  and 
Montzka  walked,  forcing  In  a 
run.  After  an  Infield  out,  Galms 
singled,  driving  in  two  runs. 
Darca  Boom  '87  followed  with  a 
single,  good  for  two  RBI's. 

The  Ephs  added  four  more  In 
the  fifth,  as  eight  Williams  bat- 
ters came  to  the  plate.  A  single 
by  Hummon,  a  sacrifice  by 
Helen  Mango  '85,  followed  by 
singles  by  Oehllng,  Montzka, 
Galms,  and  Boom  led  to  the 
runs. 

Into  extras  with  St.  Rose 

Earlier  in  the  week  Williams 
won  a  thriller  against  St.  Rose, 
11-10  in  8  Innings.  The  Ephs  held 
a  10-5  lead  in  the  seventh,  but  St. 
Rose  mounted  a  strong  rally  to 
tie  the  score  and  send  the  game 
Into  extra  Innnlngs.  After 
Continued  on  Page  8 


by  Paul  J.  Mahoney 

It  may  have  l)een  for  small 
colleges,  but  the  New  England 
Small  College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence tennis  tournament  hosted 
here  last  weekend  was  certainly 
large  In  scope.  Over  70  players 
representing  Amherst.  Bates, 
Bowdoln,  Colby,  Connecticut 
College.  Hamilton,  Mlddlebury. 
Trinity,  Tufts,  Wesleyan.  and, 
of  course,  Williams,  met  for 
three  days  of  strong  competi- 
tion under  perfect  weather 
conditions. 

In  the  end.  It  was  Tufts  who 
came  out  with  the  team  victory 
but  not  before  yielding  the  most 
significant  matches  to  the  Willi- 
ams men.  As  coach  Sean  Sloane 
said,  "The  story  of  the  weekend 
Is  Brook  Larmer."  Larmer.  a 
senior  and  team  captain,  never 
lost  a  set  this  weekend  as  he 
swept  to  victory  as  the  number 
one  singles  player,  beating 
Tufts'  Bruce  Grossman  In  the 
finals  6-4,  6-1. 


And  that  was  not  all.  Later 
that  afternoon,  Larmer  teamed 
up  with  Tim  Rives  '85  to  capture 
first  place  In  doubles  as  well, 
taking  the  Amherst  pair  of  Gray 
and  Brlgham,  6-1,  6-2. 

Larmer  played  four  matches 
for  his  singles  win,  taking  49 
games  to  his  opponents'  26.  As  a 
doubles  team,  Larmer  and 
Rives  went  36-13.  Both  will  go  on 
to  the  NCAA  Division  III  cham- 
pionships In  Atlanta  next  week, 
while  Larmer  will  compete  In 
both  singles  and  doubles  play. 

Ephs  take  third 

In  the  final  tally,  Williams  fin- 
ished third  overall,  being 
nudged  out  of  second  by  one 
point  by  Amherst.  In  other 
matches.  Rives  lost  in  his  first 
round  at  numt)er  two  singles, 
but  went  on  to  take  points  for  the 
consolation  victory.  Kevin  Cal- 
lanan  '87  met  a  similar  fate  at 
number  four  but  also  came  out 
on  top  In  consolation  play. 
Continued  on  Paoe  8 


Ruggers 
punish  all 
in  winning 
kt  Fairfield 


by  Tom  Dumphy 

The  Rugby  Club  captured  first  place  in  the  Fairfield  University 
rugby  tournament  by  beating  the  hosts  In  the  final  Saturday  13-6. 
Earlier  In  the  day  the  Ephs  l)ested  the  Outlaws,  a  local  mens  club, 
7-4.  The  B-sidelost  its  first  game  of  the  year  to  Fairfield  11-4,  but  the 
C-side  chalked  up  a  25-4  win  over  the  hosts. 

Ephs  round  up  Outlaws 

The  Ephs  started  the  day  quickly,  jumping  to  an  early  40  lead 
over  the  Outlaws.  George  Clemens  '86  burst  out  of  a  crowd  and 
passed  to  John  Frese  '84.  Frese  dumped  the  ball  to  Mark  Evans  '85 
who  carried  It  In  for  the  score.  Chris  Edwards  '87,  making  his  Aside 
debut,  put  Williams  ahead  7-0  on  a  penalty  kick.  The  play  was  even 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game,  with  an  Outlaw  try  as  the  only  other 
scoring. 

Williams  played  a  hard  hitting  Fairfield  team  In  the  final  and 
came  away  with  a  well-deserved  victory.  Edwards  scored  on  a 
penalty  kick  for  a  3-0  Williams  lead.  Fairfield  took  the  lead  6-3 
l)efore  half  time.  Williams  then  went  ahead  early  in  the  second  half. 

Zlotowsl(i  scores  game  winner 

A  crunching  tackle  by  Frese  knocked  the  ball  loose  from  a  Fair- 
field back  into  the  waiting  hands  of  Steve  Zlotowski  who  scampered 


In  for  the  try.  The  7-6  lead  held  late  Into  the  game  because  the 
Williams  defense  repeatedly  denied  any  Fairfield  advances.  With 
less  than  a  minute  to  play  In  the  game,  Edmund  O'Toole  '86  made  a 
brilliant  individual  effort  to  score  Williams'  final  try.  O'Toole, 
running  at  the  Fairfield  line,  booted  the  ball  over  the  defenders,  ran 
it  down  and  cruised  Into  the  try  zone.  The  conversion  by  Edwards 
made  the  final  score  13-6.  Also  playing  with  reckless  abandon  for 
Williams  were  Mike  Curtln  '86  and  Marty  Davey  '85. 

The  C-slde  was  victorious  in  an  all  too  early  game  against  Fair- 
field. The  final  tally  was  Williams  25,  Fairfield  4.  The  game's  high 
scorer  was  Jon  Stanley  '87,  who  had  two  tries,  one  set  up  t)eautlfully 
by  Jeff  Heilman  '87.  Charlie  Lazor  '87  and  Gene  Mazzaro  '87  also 
scored  tries.  Scrumhalf  Drew  Klein  '84  ran  the  game  well  and 
connected  on  a  drop  kick  and  a  conversion. 

The  B's,  who  used  many  C-side  players, were  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  Fairfield  fifteen,  dropping  an  11-4  decision.  John  May  '84 
scored  Williams'  only  try.  Clark  Otley  '86  was  the  bright  spot  for 
Williams  at  the  fullback  position.  Otley  outran  the  Fairfield  line 
time  and  again  but  received  little  support  from  his  mates. 

Williams  finishes  its  season  at  the  Little  Three  Tournament  at 
Amherst  this  Saturday. 
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Playwright,  ambassador,  educator, 
economist,  to  get  honorary  degrees 


Senior  Dan  Lee  jammed  away  on  his  bass  guitar  during  the  student 
concerts  at  Poker  Flats  Saturday,  braving  the  cold  for  the  outdoor 
Spring  Weekend  party.  Lee  is  a  member  of  the  dance  band  'Joe 
Band"  and  the  rhythm  and  blues  group  "Twilight."  (Khakee) 


by  Sarah  Abernathy 

Two  Williams  graduates  and 
four  others  will  be  awarded 
honorary  degrees  at  this  year's 
Commencement  Exercises 
June  3.  Playwright  Albert  R. 
Gurney  Jr.  '52  and  Korean 
Ambassador  Kyung-Won  Kim 
'59  will  receive  degrees  along 
with  economist  Leo  Cherne, 
educator  Floretta  Dukes 
McKenzie,  Commencement 
speaker  Neil  Simon  and  Bacca- 
laureate  speaker  Joseph 
Brodsky. 

Cherne,  an  economist  and 
sculptor,  was  awarded  the  Pre- 
sidential Medal  of  Freedom,  the 
country's  highest  civilian 
award,  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan  in  1983.  In  1981  he 
received  the  International  Plat- 
form Association  Award,  which 
had  previously  been  given  to 
three  United  States  presidents, 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  social 
and  economic  predictions  over 
many  years. 

He  participated  in  the  final 
drafting  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
industrial  mobilizations  for 
World  War  II.  and  later,  as  eco- 
nomic advisor  to  General  Dou- 
glas   MacArthur.    constructed 


Construction  crews  headed  to  campus 


by  Christian  Howlett 

When  students  return  to  cam- 
pus next  fall,  several  major 
changes  will  be  evident  involv- 
ing new  construction,  renova- 
tion and  demolition. 

Baxter    Hall,    Jesup    Hall, 
Spring  Street  and  Lasell  Gym 
will  all  be  sites  of  such  changes. 
Baxter 

After  much  talk  and  many  dif- 
ferent sets  of  plans,  Baxter  Hall 
will  finally  get  a  much-needed 
renovation.  Phase  I  (the  base- 
ment floor)  of  the  two-year  ren- 
ovation project  will  begin  in  a 
few  weeks.  College  officials  say 
the  renovations  should  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  school  in 
September. 

Phase  I  will  include  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  office  for  the 
Record  and  other  publications 
and  new  offices  for  the  Outing 
Club,  the  Purple  Key  and  other 
student  organizations  in  the  cur- 
rent game  room  area. 

WCFM  facilities  will  be 
expanded,  a  large  general 
meeting  room  will  be  created, 
and  the  Rathskeller  area  will  be 
revamped  as  a  game  room,  and 
eating,  performance  and  party 
area. 

Phase  II  renovations,  which 
will  include  switching  the  pres- 
ent mailroom  and  student 
lounge  on  the  first  floor  and 
creating  student  study  and  TV 
rooms,  will  be  done  during  the 
summer  of  1985.  The  second 
floor  dining  room  area  of  Baxter 
will  remain  unchanged. 

Jesup  Hall 

The  renovations  of  Jesup 
Hall,  which  began  this  fall, 
should  also  be  completed  by  the 
time  school  begins  in  Sep- 
tember. At  that  time  the  build- 
ing will  house  most  of  the 
College's  computers  in  one  cen 
tral  area,  including  the  100  new 
microcomputers  which  will  be 
purchased  in  the  near  future 
(see  related  story  page  4>. 

Internally.    Jesup    will    look 


somewhat  different,  since  all 
but  the  west-facing  windows 
have  been  bricked  up  and  the 
old  stage  area  has  been 
destroyed. 

The  new  computer  center  will 
have  not  only  microcomputers 
but  the  College's  new  central 
computer  system  and  word  pro- 
cessors. College  officials  are 
still  debating  the  question  of  24- 
hour  access  to  the  building. 

New  Gym 

Construction  on  the  College's 
most  ambitious  project  in 
recent  memory,  a  new  gymna- 
sium and  swimming  pool  com- 
plex, will  begin  in  June  and  will 
be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1986. 
The  new  complex,  which  will 
connect  with  both  Lasell  Gym 
and  the  Lansing  Chapman 
Hockey  Rink,  will  include  two 
full  size  basketball  courts  and  a 
50  meter  pool. 

The  new  gym  will  have  its 


main  entrance  facing  east  by 
the  hockey  rink  off  a  raised 
patio  which  will  face  the  Law- 
rence Art  Museum  addition.  A 
landscaped  walkway  will  run 
along  the  side  of  the  building 
from  Spring  Street  to  the  patio. 

Although  construction  on  the 
gym  will  take  place  all  next 
year,  it  will  t)e  largely  hidden 
from  all  but  Berkshire  Quad 
residents  by  the  presence  of  the 
buildings  on  Spring  Street. 

"It  will  not  be  an  architectu- 
ral masterpiece  in  terms  of 
being  seen  from  the  outside," 
noted  Athletic  Director  Bob 
Peck,  but  it  will  be  largely  hid- 
den, and  more  importantly,  will 
"unite  all  the  athletic  facilities 
in  the  central  part  of  the 
campus." 

As  soon  as  the  new  complex  is 
finished,  Lasell  Gym  will  be 
renovated  as  well.  The  current 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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the  program  which  revised  the 
Japanese  tax  structure  and 
helped  change  the  character  of 
the  Japanese  economy. 

Cherne  also  helped  found  the 
Research  Institute  of  America 
and  has  been  its  Executive 
Director  ever  since.  He  has  also 
served  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  International  Rescue 
Committee,  which  functions  on 
four  continents  to  assist  people 
fleeing  totalitarian  govern- 
ments. 

He  is  currently  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board, 
which  reports  directly  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  was  Chair- 
man under  President  Ford. 

Cherne  is  also  a  sculptor  of 
many  bronzes,  one  of  which,  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  in  the 
White  House. 

Playright  and  Novelist 

Gurney,  a  professor  of  Litera- 
ture at  MIT,  is  the  author  of 
numerous  plays,  novels  and 
screenplays.  He  is  best  known  in 
the  United  States  and  England 
for  his  plays,  which  have  been 
described  as  WASP  manners 
comedies  that  analyze  the  foi- 


bles and  uneasiness  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

His  t)est-known  play,  "The 
Dining  Room,"  ran  in  New  York 
and  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  1982- 
83  season  and  is  now  playing  in 
London  and  Copenhagen. 
Another  comedy,  "The  Middle 
Ages,"  opened  off-Broadway  in 
1983  and  his  latest,  "The  Golden 
Age,"  opened  on  Broadway  this 
spring. 

His  novels  include  "The  Gos- 
pel According  to  Joe,"  "Enter- 
taining Strangers"  and  "The 
Snow  Ball,"  which  will  be  pub- 
lished this  fall.  He  recently 
adapted  John  Cheever's  short 
story  "O  Youth  and  Beauty," 
for  PBS  television. 

Korean  Ambassador 

Kim,  formerly  the  special 
assistant  on  international 
affairs  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  is  now  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Korean  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations. 

He  has  taught  political 
science  at  York  University  in 
Toronto,  .New  York  University 
and  Korea  University  in  Seoul. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Interna- 


Jesup  Hall  is  just  one  of  many  campus  and  town  buildings  which 
will  be  under  construction  this  summer.  The  former  Alumni  Office 
building  will  house  the  college  computer  center  when  it  is  com- 
pleted in  September.  (Eagon) 


Low  voter  turnout  in 
town  dismays  faculty 

by  John  .McDermott 

Less  then  20  percent  of  elegible  Williams  faculty  voted  in  the  most 
recent  town  election,  according  to  environmental  studies  professor 
Thomas  Jorling. 

In  Williamstown  as  a  whole,  32  percent  of  the  3,978  registered 
voters  went  to  the  polls,  the  Town  Clerk's  office  said.  The  election 
narrowed  the  field  of  candidates  for  town  selectmen  and  the  two 
school  boards.  The  general  election  is  tonight. 

Jorling  said  he  calculated  the  number  of  faculty  voters  by  com- 
paring the  voting  rolls  and  the  faculty  directory,  but  he  included 
neither  non-residents  nor  any  visiting  faculty.  He  declined  to  give  a 
figure  more  specific  than  "less  than  twenty  percent." 

"It  shows  a  disappointing  lack  of  concern  in  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity that  purports  to  t>e  most  concerned  about  town  govern- 
ment," Jorling  said. 

Jorling  said  he  announced  the  figure  at  the  April  faculty  meeting 
to  raise  interest  in  today's  general  election,  and  in  local  politics  in 
general,  but  added  that  it  was  not  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

Many  faculty  expressed  some  shock,  if  not  at  the  general  trend, 
at  least  at  the  numbers. 

"I  was  surprised,"  Chemistry  professor  William  Moomaw  said, 
"although  I  knew  that  interest  in  town  affairs  has  fallen  way  off 
among  the  faculty." 

"The  events  that  effect  each  of  us  most  directly  are  the  local 
government  decisions,"  Moomaw  said.  Both  Jorling  and  Moomaw 
have  served  on  town  planning  boards,  and  Jorling  is  a  former  EPA 
administrator. 

Faculty  memljers  reached  by  the  Record  had  several  explana- 
tions for  why  so  few  of  their  colleagues  voted. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Professor  of  Government  James  MacGregor 
Burns  noted  that  faculty,  like  many  students,  often  think  of  them- 
selves as  transients  while  at  Williams.  "Even  faculty  don't  have  a 
sense  of  permanency."  he  said. 

"I  didn't  really  feel  much  of  a  sense  of  connection  the  first  few 
years,"  Dean  of  Faculty  Francis  C.  Oakley  said.  "I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  a  good  half  of  the  faculty  think  of  themselves  as  transi- 
tive. I  don't  think  people  establish  much  connection  with  the  town." 

Economics  professor  Roger  Bolton,  a  member  of  the  town  plan- 
ning board,  said  he  was  "distressed"  by  the  low  percentage,  and 
disagreed  with  Burns. 

He  pointed  out  that  no  visiting  faculty  were  included  in  the  study 
and  added  that  he  could  find  no  explanation  for  the  low  number. 

"It'sa  surprisingfigure.  but  on  reflection  it's  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  I'd  expect,"  said  Professor  of  Poltical  Science  MacAlis- 
ter  Brown. 

Brown  .said  that  new  faculty  often  do  not  relate  to  other  townspeo- 
ple until  they  move  out  of  college  housing  and  enroll  their  chidren  in 
local  schools.  But  Brown  said  there  were  other  factors.  "It  may 
reflect  a  certain  degree  of  apolitical  thinking  among  the  faculty." 

.Moomaw  said  the  low  faculty  vote  was  evidence  of  a  few  prob- 
lems In  a  "basically  pretty  good  town  gown  relationship."  Citing 
the  aborted  College  plans  for  a  commercial  building  at  the  south 
end  of  Spring  Street.  .Moonlaw  called  for  greater  consultation  with 
the  town  on  the  part  of  the  College. 
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A.S  the  year  concludes,  we  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  student 
voice  this  year.  In  some  cases,  the  administration  has  listened  or  even 
actively  sought  out  student  opinion.  In  others,  students  have  been  frus- 
trated in  reaching  their  goals. 

In  September,  the  all-night  Van  Alstyne  Lounge  in  the  library  was 
closed  over  student  protest.  Although  the  College  Council  was  able  to  get 
rooms  in  Hopkins  Hall  open  all  night,  the  convenience  of  Van  Alstyne 
was  lost. 

In  November,  citing  damages  to  furniture  during  the  Marshall  Cren- 
shaw concert,  the  College  banned  rock  concerts  in  Chapin  Hall.  The 
Student  Activities  Board's  protests  and  recommendations  were 
ignored. 

Despite  widespread  student  opinion  and  a  Record  editorial  in  Janu- 
ary, the  gym's  hours  have  not  been  expanded,  limiting  recreational 
opportunities. 

However,  in  many  cases  student  opinion  has  had  constructive  impact. 
The  Housing  Committee  reinstated  the  policy  of  allowing  seven  fresh- 
men to  apply  to  Mission  Park,  thus  improving  its  popularity.  They  were 
able  to  achieve  this  despite  the  opposition  of  Dean  Mary  Kenyatta,  a 
nonvoting  member  of  the  student  committee. 

Lobbying  by  the  Gargoyle  Society  and  College  Council  was  influential 
in  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy's  decision  to  let  upperclassmen 
take  two  pass  fail  courses  in  their  career,  a  policy  that  will  be  voted  on  in 
next  week's  faculty  meeting. 

From  poorly-attended  all-campus  meetings  to  lengthy  consultation 
with  the  involved  student  groups,  the  administration  actively  sought  out 
student  input  into  the  renovation  of  Baxter  Hall.  Students  have  had  a 
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real  chance  to  make  decisions  on  how  their  student  center  will  look. 

But  the  Baxter  Hall  meeting,  while  a  highlight  in  the  administration's 
attitude  towards  sutdent  input,  was  also  a  lowlight,  because  the  students 
seemed  to  have  none.  When  there  is  no  student  voice,  it  will  not  be  heard. 

And  student  input  this  year  has  come  mostly  from  the  same  sources, 
notably  Gargoyle  and  College  Council's  officers.  The  average  student, 
in  economist's  terms,  is  a  free-rider— doing  nothing  while  others  work  to 
reach  goals  from  which  all  students  benefit.  Some  students,  it  seems, 
can  only  be  motivated  by  an  "Issue  of  the  Year"  (like  divestment  last 
year )  which  sweeps  the  entire  campus  in  its  enthusiasm  and  discussion. 
So  even  though  the  overkill  and  manipulative  media  techniques  of  an 
Issue  of  the  Year  have  been  enjoyably  absent  this  year,  it  is  troubling  to 
speculate  that  much  student  interest  and  input  has  been  missing  as  well. 


LETTERS 


Old  Ideas 


To  the  editor: 

In  the  Record  of  April  24  I  read  with 
astonishment  my  colleague  Thomas 
Spear's  statement  that  "Williams  intro- 
duced the  area  studies  program  four  or 
five  years  ago,..."  Perhaps  he  was  mis- 
quoted. The  historical  facts  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  Area  Studies  program  at 
Williams  began  22  years  ago,  as  the  cata- 
logue of  1962  makes  evident.  It  was 
defin€Hl  as  multi-disciplinary,  requiring 
four  courses,  in  three  different  disci- 
plines, and  emphasized  that  students, 


rather  than  faculty,  would  discover  and 
profit  from  the  correlations  revealed  by 
various  disciplinary  approaches. 

Former  President  John  E.  Sawyer 
deserves  primary  credit  for  this  curricu- 
lar  innovation.  He  encouraged  those 
faculty  then  interested  in  non-Western 
culture  to  offer  courses.  He  persuaded 
departments  to  hire  new  faculty  to  teach 
in  the  program.  He  was  firm  in  making 
clear  to  those  faculty  who  were  Euro- 
pean and  American  centered  that  it  was 
time  for  a  change  in  Williams'  curricular 
emphasis. 

As  for  faculty  involvement,  it  became 
substantial  during  the  1960's,  and  con- 
tinued into  the  1970's.  During  most  of  that 
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time  the  history  department  taught 
courses  in  Russian,  Latin  American, 
African,  and  East  Asian  history.  Other 
departments  in  Division  II,  while  per- 
haps not  so  heavily  committed,  were  also 
seriously  involved.  At  one  time  in  the 
19b0's  Williams  offered  Latin  American 
courses  in  anthropology,  history,  politi- 
cal science,  economics,  literature— and 
Latin  America  is  an  area  the  new  pro- 
gram does  not  feel  confident  enough  to 
include  in  its  offerings. 

Each  academic  generation  seems  to 
believe  that  in  curricular  change  it  has 
discovered  the  wheel.  Actually,  most 
educational  ideas  have  been  tried 
'jefore.  Many  do  not  survive  because 
they  don't  work;  others  fail  because  the 
curricular  interests  of  undergraduates 
change.  The  "new' '  program  in  area  stu- 
dies is  really  not  so  novel.  It  requires  six 
instead  of  four  courses  for  concentra- 
tion. But  one  of  them,  the  so-called  "con- 
cepts" course,  need  not  involve  the  area 
itself,  but  one  of  the  disciplines.  The 
major  innovation  is  the  senior  required 
course,  in  which  correlations  among  the 
disciplines  presumably  will  be  made 
under  faculty  guidance,  rather  than  by 
the  students  themselves.  One  notes  with 
unease,  however,  that  all  of  the  senior 
courses  planned  for  next  year  are  to  be 
taught  by  historians.  Presumably  they 
will  primarily  reflect  an  historian's 
approach. 

One  of  them,  that  on  Russia,  1917-1931, 
even  has  specific,  somewhat  rigid  histor- 
ical parameters.  One  hopes  that  these 
courses  will  not  become  permanently 
entrenched  in  the  program,  that  in  time  a 
way  will  be  found  to  make  them  truly 
interdisciplinary,  and  test  the  proposi- 
tion that  they  can  be  taught  successfully 
by  practitioners  of  different  disciplines. 
Such  a  goal  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve. 
But  if  the  program  is  to  live  up  to  its 
advance  billing,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  it. 

Russell  Bostert 
History  Department 


Percentages 

To  the  editor: 

Last  week's  survey  on  the  Honor  Code 
shed  interesting  light  on  the  honor  sys- 
tem at  Williams.  However,  an  inaccu- 
rate interpretation  of  statistics  in  the 
editorial  made  us  look  more  dishonest 
than  we  are. 

Although  seven  percent  admitted  to 
cheating  on  an  in-class  exam,  four  per- 
cent on  take-home  exams  and  six  per- 
cent admitted  to  plagiarism,  it's 
extremely  unlikely  that  completely  dif- 
ferent students  were  involved  each  time. 
In  other  words,  you  can't  add  these  per- 
centages (seven  plus  six  plus  four)  and 
assume  that  17  percent  of  Williams  stu- 
dents cheat. 

Orna  Samuelly  '84 


Ink 


To  the  editor: 

All  semester,  I  have  been  feeling  that 
finally  the  Record  had  been  doing  at 
least  a  fair  job  of  reporting  on  activities 
in  the  arts,  and  giving  some  prior  notice 
of  arts  activities  in  your  new  feature 
Arts  in   I  icw. 

Unfortunately,  your  last  issue,  dated 
May  1,  returned  to  many  old  problems. 
Granted,  the  lead  story  on  page  one 
introduces  the  Commencement  and  Bac- 
calaureate speakers  from  the  arts.  But 
all  your  reviews  of  Parent's  Weekend 
activities  mentioned  all  the  major  events 
except  the  Berkshire  Symphony,  which 
has  many  students  in  all  sections  of  the 
orchestra.  Their  parents  were  here,  too. 

Also,  since  you  eliminated  Arts  in 
I  icM  in  that  issue,  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  Choral  Society  concert,  upcoming 
on  May  7.  Nor  was  any  mention  made  of 
recitals  by  Mike  Constantino  and 
Andrew  Crain.  or  the  Studio  VTI  recital, 
also  upcoming. 
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Op'Ed 


Is  the  Honor  Code  a  success,    or  is  it  obsolete? 


by  Robert  M.  McLean 

The  Williams  Honor  Code  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  academic  honesty  which  it  aims 
to  uphold  are  not  common  topics  of  con- 
versation on  campus.  Many  assume  that 
since  they  themselves  do  not  violate  the 
Honor  Code  through  cheating  and  pla- 
giarizing, it  can  be  assumed  that  this 
holds  true  for  the  campus  as  a  whole,  and 
hence  that  the  Code  is  working  well.  But 
there  are  at  least  two  fallacies  imbedded 
within  this  assumption: 

•F'irst,  the  amount  of  cheating  that 
occurs  is  much  greater  than  most  stu- 
dents realize.  It's  not  just  a  problem 
limited  to  a  tiny  handful  of  students;  the 
campus-wide  survey  showed  that  out  of  a 
respondent  pool  of  415,  Ti  of  those  ans- 
wering had  knowingly  cheated  on  an  in- 
class  exam.  This  doesn't  even  count  the 
people  who  have  cheated  on  self- 
scheduled/take-home  exams  and  cases 
of  plagiarism  (assuming  that  the  latter 
cases  are  not  nil  committed  by  the  in- 
class  exam  cheaters  as  well). 

•The  second  fallacy  is  the  belief  that  the 
Honor  Code  can  work  well  solely  on  the 
basis  of  self-monitoring  (i.e.  "I  don't 
cheat,  and  I  don't  feel  the  need  to  monitor 
others").  Our  version  of  the  Honor  Code 
is  dependent  upon  pervading  community 
participation  if  it  is  to  function  well. 


dents  enter  Williams  they  have  already 
formed  certain  moral  attitudes  towards 
dishonesty  and  cheating.  P'or  those  who 
would  not  cheat  whether  the  Honor  Code 
was  present  or  not,  the  Honor  Code  may 
indeed  seem  superfluous. 

The  Honor  Code  cannot,  however,  be 
simplified  to  mere  classroom  situations. 
It  is  the  atmosphere  of  trust  here  which 
the  Honor  Code  promotes,  and  which 
enables  self-scheduled  and  take-home 
exams  to  exist.  Professors  do  vary  in 
terms  of  the  extent  to  which  they  allow 
students  to  make  up  exams  or  use  the 
self-scheduled  option,  but  the  overall 
sense  of  trust  makes  life  more  pleasant 
than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

It  was  only  in  1971  that  the  Honor  Code 
was  given  the  range  and  flexibility  it  now 
holds.  Until  that  time,  there  were  no  self- 
scheduled  or  take-home  exams,  and  the 
Code  applied  only  to  in-class  exams, 
upon  which  were  to  appear  mandatory 
signed  Honor  pledges.  In  1971,  students 
decided  to  expand  their  responsibility 
and  make  the  Code  inclusive  of  all  types 
of  academic  honesty.  With  the  increased 
responsibility,  students  no  longer  felt  the 
need  for  the  written  pledge  as  a 
reminder,  and  it  was  decided  to  remove 
that  mandatory  requirement  from  the 
Code.  The  increased  scope  of  the  Code 


Students  should  not  take  a  mandatory  honor 
pledge  as  an  insult  to  their  integrity,  but  as  an 
affirmation  of  it. 


Many  respondents  to  the  recent  Honor 
Committee  survey  commented  that  the 
idea  of  potentially  confronting  another 
student  "one-on-one"  in  reporting  viola- 
tions discourages  students  from  report- 
ing violations.  Can  this  reluctance 
somehow  be  alleviated  by  allowing  for 
student  anonymity?  Although  this  might 
prompt  more  people  to  report  violations, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  the  person  accused 
of  cheating  (who  has  not,  after  all,  at  that 
point  been  proven  guilty)  to  take  away 
the  right  of  facing  the  person  who 
accuses  himher. 

One  possible  solution  is  for  students  to 
act  collectively,  either  in  expressing  to 
violators  their  view  that  such  conduct 
will  not  be  tolerated  ,or  in  deciding  to 
report  the  violation  to  the  Honor  Com- 
mittee, where  the  one-on-one  confronta- 
tion would  be  avoided  and  replaced  by  a 
peer  group  situation. 

But  there  is  still  the  question  of 
whether  the  Honor  Code  can  be  consi- 
dered healthy  and  viable  if  students  gen- 
erally refuse  to  report  violations.  Many 
students  felt  that  the  presence  of  an 
Honor  Code  would  not  necessarily  have 
an  impact  on  those  who  would  cheat  any- 
way. It  is  true  that  by  the  time  most  stu- 


then  enabled  such  options  as  self- 
scheduled  and  take-home  exams,  the 
benefit  of  which  most  students 
appreciate. 

Those  who  felt  back  in  1971  that  stu- 
dents could  handle  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Honor 
Code  in  all  the  academic  realms 
undoubtedly  were  optimistic  about  stu- 
dents' willingness  to  report  other  stu- 
dents. The  extremely  low  frequency  with 
which  this  has  occurred  over  the  past 
thirteen  years  seems  a  valid  reason  to 
seriously  re-evaluate  the  status  of  the 
Honor  Code. 

In  the  survey,  92'r  claimed  to  under- 
stand the  Honor  Code  and  its  responsibil- 
ities. But  one  part  which  many  students 
fail  to  recognize  is  the  obligation  to 
become  aware  of  what  constitutes 
proper  conduct  in  any  given  situation.  If 
the  student  is  unsure  of  the  professor's 
expectations  regarding  the  Honor  Code 
(and  20'  i  felt  that  professors  do  not  make 
the  expectations  clear),  it  is  the  stu- 
den  t  's  responsibility  to  ask  for  clarifica- 
tion. Yet  according  to  the  survey,  72^  of 
students  don 't  ask  a  professor  to  make  a 
clarification  when  something  is  unclear. 

Increasing  student  awareness  of  the 


This  Is  the  last  Issue  of  the  1983-84  academic  year.  There  will  one  more 
issue  published  for  the  seniors  at  graduation.  The  Record  wishes  all  its 
readers  a  good  summer,  and  will  resume  publishing  during  Freshman 
Days  in  September. 


Honor  Code  is  the  most  immediate  need. 
The  Honor  Committee  does  visit  fresh- 
man entries  to  discuss   the  Code  and 
should  maintain  the  practice  of  impress- 
ing upon  incoming  students  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Honor  Code  at  Williams.  In 
addition,    the    Honor   Committee   pub- 
lishes at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year  an  anonymous  summary  of  Honor 
violations    which     had    been    brought 
before  the  Committee  the  previous  year. 
Even    though    this    may    momentarily 
serve  to  increase  student  awareness,  it  is 
soon  forgotten. 

The  re-institution  of  the  mandatory 
honor  pledge  is  vitally  necessary  to 
increase  student  awareness.  Several 
departments  and  professors  have  main- 
tained the  signed  pledge  requirement  on 
exams,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  a 
uniform  practice.  Students  should  not 
take  a  mandatory  honor  pledge  as  an 
insult  to  their  integrity  but  rather  as  an 
affirmation  of  it. 

The  flexibility  which  the  Code  gained 


from  the  changes  made  in  1971  extends  to 
the  way  the  Honor  Committee  deals  with 
violations.  There  are  no  pre-determined 
punishments,  and  the  Honor  Committee 
can  deal  with  cases  on  an  individual 
basis,  taking  the  overall  situation  into 
account.   This  differs  vastly  from  the 
more  punitive  Honor  policies  present  at 
many  other  schools,  where  any  type  of 
infraction  results  in  immediate  expul 
sion.  The  more  flexible  system  we  now 
have  is  the  more  desirable,  but  it  does 
require  students  to  be  willing  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities. 

Since  87' r  of  the  survey  respondents 
felt  that  the  advantages  of  the  Honor 
Code  d<f  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  it 
has  a  definite  place  on  this  campus.  But 
it  seems  that  we  can  fulfill  the  ideals  of 
the  Honor  Code  as  a  system  of  academic 
integrity  only  if  students  choose  to 
uphold  it. 

K<d}vrt  \l.  McLean  '84  is  the  (Chair- 
man of  the  I98:i-8l  Student  Honor 
Conmiittee. 
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Continued  from  Page  2 

All  of  these  events  are  the  culmination 
of  weeks  and  months  of  preparation  by  a 
great  many  students,  and  are  eminently 
deserving  of  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  campus  and  all  your  off- 
campus  subscribers.  P^or  the  latter 
group,  the  Record  is  their  only  contact 
with  day-to-day  life,   and   all   too  fre- 


quently it  is  an  incomplete  record  they 

read. 

Douglas  B.  Moore 
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To  the  editor: 

This  marks  the  end  of  a  year  "In  Cele- 
bration of  the  Arts",  right?  So  why  have 
about  one-third  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  arts  been  fully 
reviewed?  How  many  exhibitions,  plays, 
and  recitals  have  been  ignored  by  this 
campus?  Many  concerts  and  pcMforman- 
ces  by  talented  and  well-established 
campus  groups  have  been  poorly 
attended  and  not  reviewed  critically 
enough,  if  at  all.  This  fault  lies  in  the 
student  body.  Where  is  the  support  for 
the  fellow  student's  activities?  Is  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  arts  a  reflection  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Williams  student' 
There's  no  point  in  a  group  working 
towards  a  recital  or  a  concert  if  the  stu 
dents  don't  lend  support.  We're  per- 
formers, we're  supposted  to  have  a 
crowd  to  please.  So  how  about  it  folks? 
Lets  not  disregard  our  responsibility  as 
the  educated  to  support  the  arts  in  all  its 
myriad  forms. 

Mike  Costantino  'H5 
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Frosh  going 
to  court  soon 

Judge  John  A.  Bany  will 
make  a  final  rulinR  on  the  case 
of  freshman  Arvind  Singh  May  9 
in  Northern  Berkshire  District 
Court  on  15  charges,  including 
four  counts  of  breaking  and 
entering  and  one  of  possession 
of  stolen  property. 

On  April  18  in  court,  Singh 
submitted  to  the  facts  on  all 
accounts  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
finding  of  guilty.  His  submitting 
meant  that  instead  of  giving  a 
defense  he  will  allow  the  judge 
to  make  a  decision  solely  on  the 
strength  of  police  evidence,  and 
thereby  possibly  obtain  a  ligh- 
ter sentence. 

Singh  was  arrested  March  30 
by  the  North  Adams  and  Willi- 
amstown  police  after  he  broke 
into  the  McMahon  Chevrolet 
dealership  on  Main  Street  and 
drove  out  in  one  of  the  show- 
room automobiles.  The  incident 
resulted  in  ten  charges,  includ- 
ing a  variety  of  traffic 
misdemeanors. 

A  number  of  other  charges, 
which  were  filed  after  Singh's 
arraignment  April  4,  stem  from 
incidents  in  November  and 
March.  He  has  been  charged 
with  breaking  into  TGL  Photo- 
works  on  Water  Street  Nov.  19, 
The  Travel  Store  on  Spring 
Street  March  3  and  The  Cottage 
Boutique  on  Water  Street 
March  11. 

After  his  arrest  March  30, 
police  matched  Singh's  finger- 
prints with  some  found  at  TGL 
Photoworks.  Police  obtained  a 
search  warrant  and  found 
stolen  cameras  and  equipment 


in  his  dorm  room  in  Sage  A, 
leading  to  a  charge  of  posses 
sion  of  stolen  property,  a  felony. 

Through  his  lawyer,  William- 
stown  attorney  Bruce  (irinnell. 
Singh  then  came  forward  and 
admitted  to  the  Travel  Store 
and  Cottage  break-ins.  The  lat- 
ter included  a  theft  of  $50  in 
cash. 

Several  of  the  felony  charges 
against  Singh,  including  break- 
ing and  entering  in  the  night- 
time with  the  intent  to  commit  a 
felony  and  possession  of  stolen 
property,  carry  with  them  max- 
imum sentences  of  up  to  20 
years  in  a  state  prison. 

However,  unless  he  turns  the 
case  over  to  a  superior  court. 
Judge  Barry  can  only  deliver 
maximum  sentences  of  2V2 
years  in  jail. 

The  prosecution,  William- 
stown  and  North  Adams  police, 
has  recommended  a  one  year 
jail  sentence  with  at  least  six 
months  to  be  served,  and  is  also 
seeking  restitution  for  stolen 
and  damaged  property. 

Judge  Barry  has  ordered  a 
probation  officer  to  conduct  a 
pre-trial  investigation  into 
Singh's  character  and  general 
behavior. 

In  addition,  The  Dean's  Office 
has  requested  that  Singh  with- 
draw from  school  for  a  year. 

Award  honors 
late  econ.  prof 

Brett  McDonnell  '85,  an  eco- 
nomics and  political  science 
double  major,  has  been  given 
the  first  annual  Van  Duyne 
Scholarship  in  Economics,  the 
Economics  Department 
announced  last  week. 


Honorary  degrees 


Continued  from  Page  1 

tional  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  and  is  the  author  of 
many  articles  and  reports  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  Asian 
affairs. 

D.C.  School  Superintendent 

MacKenzie  is  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  position  she 
has  held  since  1981.  She  has  been 
a  teacher,  administrator, 
supervisor,  counselor,  curricu- 
lum specialist  and  national 
advocate  for  public  education. 

She  served  as  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  1980 General  Confer- 
once     of    the    I'nited     Nations 


Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO) 
in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 

In  addition,  McKenzie  was  the 
first  woman  to  hold  the  post  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, where  she  helped  design 
the  new  cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Known  as  "Flo"  within  the 
D.C.  school  system,  she  has 
given  new  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "Go  with  the  Flo," 
which  represents  the  caring  and 
no-nonsense  approach  she  has 
used  toward  teaching  the  child- 
ren of  the  nation's  21st  largest 
school  district  since  1960. 
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The  award,  named  in  honor  of 
former  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics  Carl  Van  Duyne  who 
died  last  year,  is  the  depart- 
ment's most  prestigious  award 
and  provides  a  S^)  stipend  for 
the  senior  year. 

It  also  provides  another  $.'S(M) 
for  the  first  year  of  graduate 
school,  if  the  recipient  does 
graduatt^  work  in  economics. 

In  addition,  the  Van  Duyne 
Scholar  receives  a  stipend  of 
$iri(M)  if  he  is  able  to  devote  the 
summer  before  his  senior  year 
to  full-time  research  in 
economics. 

Th(^  fund  for  the  award  was 
set  up  last  year  by  Van  Duyne's 
widow,  Wendy  Van  Duyne,  in 
order  to  promote  the  kind  of 
deep  involvement  with  econom- 
ics that  Van  Duyne  effectively 
encouraged  in  Williams 
students. 

Kassin  heads 
for  high  court 

Psychology  professor  Saul 
Kassin  has  been  awarded  a  Uni- 
ted States  Supreme  Court  Judi- 
cial Fellowship  for  the  1984-H.^i 
academic  year.  The  fellowship 
is  awarded  to  two  or  three  scho- 
lars every  year  for  work  at  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  field  of 
judicial  administration. 

Kassin    will    be   involved   in 


behavioral  research  in  the 
courts  during  the  year  of  his  fel- 
lowship, and  will  be  available 
for  consulting  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  Chief 
.Justice. 

In  recognition  of  another  area 
of  his  research,  Kassin  recently 
received  a  $1(),W)0  grant  from 
the  Foundation  for  Child  Devel- 
opment which  he  will  use  for 
research  on  children's  percep- 
tions of  reward  and  the  causes 
of  behavior. 

Kassin's  recent  research  has 
focused  on  the  relationship 
between  psychology  and  the 
law,  particularly  the  rules  of 
legal  evidence,  courtroom 
procedure  and  the  jury 
decision-making  process.  He 
has  also  consulted  with  trial 
lawyers  on  advocacy  and  the 
jury. 

He  is  now  preparing  two 
books  for  publication,  "The 
Psychology  of  Evidence  and 
Courtroom  Procedure"  and 
"The  American  Jury  on  Trial: 
Psychological  Perspectives." 

College  may 
save  on  new 
Apples,  IBMs 

The  student-faculty  Commit- 
tee   on    Academic    Computing 


passed  a  recommendation  this 
week  that  the  College  purchase 
some  combination  of  IBM  PCs 
and  Apple  Macintosh  and  Lisa 
computers  as  the  1(X)  new  micro 
computers  which  it  will  place  in 
Jesup  Hall  next  year. 

According  to  CommHtee 
member  Jon  Carpenter  '85,  the 
IBM-PCs  would  be  for  general 
student  faculty  use  and  word 
processing,  while  the  Apples 
would  be  generally  reserved  for 
the  use  of  students  in  computer 
science  courses. 

In  addition,  the  DECMate 
word  processors  in  the  library 
may  be  moved  to  Jesup,  Car- 
penter .said. 

The  College  would  purchase 
its  microcomputers  in  bulk  and 
thus  receive  a  discount,  which  it 
could  pass  on  to  students  wish- 
ing to  purchase  their  own  com- 
puters, he  said. 

Although  the  exact  discount 
amount  is  not  known.  Carpenter 
estimated  that  students  may  be 
able  to  purchase  a  Macintosh 
for  $1,600  to  $1,800.  Discounts 
would  be  only  minimal  for  Lisas 
or  IBMs,  however. 

The  Committee's  recommen- 
dation must  still  be  approved  by 
a  faculty  administration  com- 
puting committee.  Carpenter 
said.  If  it  is  approved  students 
will  be  alerted  before  the  end  of 
the  year  as  to  f)ossible  discounts 
for  purchase  over  the  summer. 


Levis 


Adidas  Shoes 

All  Athletic  Equipment 

Custom  Printed  T-Shirts 

Everything  for  Men  &  Women 

Racket  Sales  &  Service 

Class  Rings 

Gifts 


CONGRATULATIONS 

To  the  Senior  Class 
from  all  of  us  at 


We  wish  you  much  success  and 
happiness  for  the  future. 

And  we  would  hke  to  say  THANK  YOU  to 
all  for  making  our  year  a  busy  and  exciting 
one. 

We  hope  you  all  have  a  good  summer, 
and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  the  fall. 


Vie  re  a  Sehuslian  Artistic  Cenlei  B 


■   I'iM.f  ««KHAMIAN  IMhKNMlONM 

\tli-iii  I  tnlir  1^  n  rit{i>l.-rH  iradriiidrk  •>!  ^.•t),^^l|,|tl  Inimiuiiinn.il 


We  Make  the  Difference  Between 
OK  and  Extraordinary. 


May  H,  19S4 


Features/Arts 


Ephoria  teamed  up  with  the  Octet  and  the  Brown  Derbies  last 
Satrday  night  In  their  spring  concert.  The  concert  featured  a  sur- 
plus of  new  material,  Including  Squeeze's  "Pulling  Mussels  from  a 
Shell, "  sung  by  Paul  Boocock  '86.  The  Octet  performed  several 
humorous  tunes,  including  "Men  "  (right)  and  "Six  Cats  Getting  Hit 
with  a  Flamethrower. " (Khakee) 


Astronomers  complete 
new  radio  telescope 


by  Ned  Ladd 

The  giant  spider  web  on  top  of 
Thompson  Physics  Laboratory 
came  to  life  last  week  as  Kathi 
Bell  '85  and  Andy  Raffman  '84 
pointed  the  radio  telescope 
toward  the  sun.  Their  project, 
under  the  direction  of  astron- 
omy Professors  Jay  Pasachoff 
and  Tom  Balonek,  makes  possi- 
ble the  observation  of  the  sun  in 
invisible  radio  frequencies. 

The  telescope  itself  has  been 
around  since  the  mid  70's  when 
a  physics  thesis  student  began 
its  construction.  While  the  origi- 
nal project  was  successful,  Bell 
and  Raffman  chose  to  apply 
newer  technology  in  order  to 
make  the  telescope  more 
powerful. 

The  project  began  in  January 
at  a  lab  in  Cornell.  Bell  and  Raf- 
fman worked  with  Cornell 
researchers  building  a  low  noise 
amplifier  for  the  telescope.  The 
amplifier  made  use  of  new  tech- 
nology not  available  when  the 
scope  was  first  built.  They 
brought  the  electronics  package 


back  to  Williams  where  post- 
Baccalaureate  fellow  Geoff 
Nunes  helped  them  work  out  the 
bugs. 

Last  Thursday,  it  all  fell 
together.  Balonek  and  Raffman 
guided  the  telescope  by  hand 
(its  mount  is  broken)  and 
pointed  it  toward  the  sun,  a 
strong  radio  source.  The 
response  was  quick  and 
powerful. 

The  next  step,  according  to 
Balonek,  will  be  the  replace- 
ment of  the  mount  with  a  new 
one,  bought  from  a  local  cable 
TV  firm.  With  the  new  mount 
the  telescope  will  be  more  sta- 
ble and  can  be  moved  more  eas- 
ily. The  ultimate  modification 
will  be  the  installation  of  a 
computer-controlled  drive 
system. 

Balonek  and  Pasachoff  plan 
to  use  the  telescope  in  introduc- 
tory astronomy  classes,  and 
Balonek  will  teach  a  senior 
seminar  on  radio  astronomy 
next  spring. 
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With  the  new  radio  telescope,  students  can  see  the  sun  In  radio 
wavelengths.  (Ladd) 


Arts  in  View 


Music  in  the  Round  wdl  per- 
form pieces  from  Beethoven, 
l^r()ki)tiell,Sini^a>;lia  and  Willey 
in  its  last  performance  of  the 
l^->8vS  I  season,  tomorrow  ni^ht 
in  Hr(H)ks- Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
The  8  p. Ill  conceit  is  $>/>(),  tree 

for  Williams  ID  hoKiers 

The  tlinxi  annual  Williams  (^ol- 
le^^e  Invitational  Piobaireachd 
will  i.ike  place  l-i  klay  ifi>;lit  at  7 
p.m  in  Brooks- Rogers  The  bag- 
pipe   tompetition     is    free    of 


charge Next  Monday 

Paula    linnis-Dwyer    teams    up 
with  Terrence  Lawyer  in  a  per 
torinaiKe  ot  works  by  Brahms, 
Debussy.    Poulec  and   Ciutwcin. 
The  8  p.m    toiitert    will  be   in 

Brooks-Rogers  Hall The 

Wi  Ilia  111  stown  (0111  muni  ty 
Theatre  will  present  Peer  Gym 
at  the  (^lark  An  Institute,  open- 
ing May  I  1  at  8  [vin  There  will 
be  aiKlitional  performances  May 
12.  ISand  19, 


Williamsummer:  playing  to  a  packed  house 


by  Karen  Philipps 

Although  most  Williams  stu- 
dents can't  wait  to  get  off  cam- 
pus at  the  end  of  May,  more  than 
twenty  educational  and  recrea- 
tional groups  can't  wait  to  get 
on.  Judith  Grinnell  and  Lynn 
Chick  at  the  Williams  College 
Conference  Office  arrange  for 
these  groups  whose  goals  are 
consistent  with  the  "Williams 
experience"  to  live  on  campus 
and  use  the  college  facilities  at 
no  profit  to  the  College. 

The  first  group  to  arrive  after 
buildings  and  grounds  does 
some  quick  repairs  is  the  Willi- 
amstown Theater  Festival  on 
June  3.  The  theater  is  active 
until  the  end  of  August  and  is 
included  in  the  schedules  of  the 
Berkshire  En.semble  for  Thea- 
tre Arts,  a  theater  training  pro- 


gram for  young  adults,  and  the 
Summer  Theatre  Week  whose 
participants  see  a  play  a  day. 

The  theater  is  also  an  indirect 
part  of  the  continued  liberal  arts 
education  programs  that  people 
pursue  at  Williams  in  the 
summer.  Senior  citizens  who 
participate  in  the  week-long 
Elderhostel  program  take  three 
courses  taught  by  Williams  pro- 
fessors, such  as  The  Religions  of 
Humankind,  Mozart:  The  Uni- 
versal Genius,  and  The  New 
England  Coast.  Other  Williams 
professors  teach  literature,  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  foreign 
policy,  music,  determinants  of 
behavior  and  other  subjects  in  a 
five-week  program  for  business 
executives. 

The  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee Academy  for  Jewish  Stu- 


dies offers  two  five-day  courses 
at  Williams.  Children  of  ages  10- 
17  attend  a  Computer  Tutor 
Camp  on  campus.  Approxi- 
mately 800  people  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers  Associa- 
tion spend  four  days  at 
Williams. 

Summer  students  do  not  only 
exercise  their  minds  but  their 
bodies  as  well.  The  Summer 
Ballet  Program  at  Williams 
offers  four  classes  daily  in 
ballet  technique,  polnte,  mod- 
ern and  jazz.  There  Is  also  a 
summer  tennis  camp. 

Several  conferences  are  com- 
ing to  Williams  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  such  as  the  Wllllams- 
Roper  Course  for  Journalists, 
the  Brooklyn  College  Geology 
Course,  and  the  Cavalleri 
Dance  Camp. 


U.S.  NAVY  MEDICINE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Are  you  currently  in  medical  school  and  seeking  an 
avenue  to  continue  your  education  without  financial 
burden,  a  Medical  future  that  affords  a  practice  with- 
out administrative  and  financial  worries?  If  so,  the 
Navy  has  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  you  in  the 
Medical  School  Scholarship  Program. 

BENEFITS 

•  Full  tuition  and  educational  fees 

•  $479.00  per  month  stipend 

•  Commission  as  a  United  States  Naval  Officer 

•  Internship  and  Residency  training  available  upon 
graduation 

OBLIGATION 

•  Three  years  active  duty  service  as  a  Navy  Medical 
Officer  after  graduation. 

•  45  days  of  required  annual  active  duty  that  can 
be  spent  in  Navy  clerkships  (required,  elective, 
clinical  or  research)  or  at  Officer  Indoctrination 
School. 

BASIC  QUALinCATIONS 

•  U.S.  Citizen  •  Excellent  professional  references 

•  Enrolled  in  AM  A  approved  medical  school 

For  further  information,  write  or  call: 

LT.  John  Romac 
Medical  Officer  Program 
Leo  W.  O'Brien  Federal  Bldg 
Albany,  NY  12207 
(518)472-4424 
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Amherst  prof  fufills  soap  dream    Construction-     J  Ruggers  second  in  Little  3  Softball  crushes  Weleyan  12-2 

•  Continued  from  Paae  1  ^M  .._  r„         ..  e/^«,.«  ...^o  ^  *^,.  u.,   t^u-  c^^^^  •/ 


Until  We 
Meet  Again - 

Tlianl<  You 
for  Your 

Loyal 
Patronage 


by  'lohn  Clayton 

An  Amherst  professor  caught 
fleeting  fame  as  his  soap  opera 
fantasy  came  true  when  he 
appeared  for  five  seconds  in 
•Search  for  Tomorrow"  last 
week,  according  to  the  Boston 
Globe. 

William  Pritchard.  an  Eng- 
lish professor  for  more  than  25 
years,  started  on  his  road  to  TV 
stardom  when  he  complained  to 
NBC'  that  his  favorite  soap  was 
no  longer  being  carried  out  of 
Springfield. 

•I'd  t)een  watching  it  faith- 
fully for  seven  years."  he  told 
the  (ilobe.  "It  had  become  a 
habit." 

So  he  orchestrated  a  letter- 


writing  campaign  (no  doubt 
using  perfect  grammar)  to 
bring  back  "Search".  NBC  offi- 
cials then  offered  to  fly  him  to 
New  York  for  a  walk-on  part. 

Even  Pritchard  admitted  his 
part  wasn't  too  demanding:  he 
walked  into  Bigelowe's  Bar. 
shook  hands  with  the  bartender 
and  sat  down  to  drink  a  beer. 
The  Globe  reported  that  he 
looked  "professorial  in  a  tweed 
jacket,  buttoned -down  shirt  and 
striped  tie." 

Williams  Dean  Daniel  O'Con- 
nor said  of  the  situation.  ••!  can't 
see  something  like  that  happen- 
ing here." 

Pritchard  said  he  liked 
"Search",  the  longest-running 


soap  on  television,  "because  it 
seems  not  to  be  too  youth- 
oriented,  something  not  too 
trendily  up  to  date  and  a  lot  of 
17-year-olds  running  around. 

"It  has  traditional  themes 
such  as  love  and  death,  rather 
than  the  latest  social  issues. 
Here  is  a  plot  that  doesn't  con- 
clude, a  story  that  has  no  end. 
Because  of  this  it  has  to  be  inge- 
nious!" he  said. 

The  episode  will  be  shown  on 
May  11;  but  Pritchard  cant 
watch  it  at  home  because 
Springfield  stations  still  don't 
carry  the  show. 

"But  we'll  see  it  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  "  he  told  the  Globe.  "We 
may  even  have  to  go  to  a  motel 
in  Hartford  to  see  it." 


Continued  from  Page  1 

two-level  women's  locker  room 
will  be  made  into  faculty  locker 
rooms,  with  the  first  room,  ne.xt 
to    the    wrestling    room 

The  women  will  then  be  given 
the  current  faculty  locT^er 
rooms  in  the  basement.  Four 
saunas  will  be  added,  too.  one  in 
each  locker  room  for  both 
faculty  and  students. 

The  small  second-floor  gym  In 
Lasell  will  be  converted  into  a 
dance  practice  and  perfor- 
mance area,  with  roll-away 
stands,  a  new  hardwood  floor,  a 
technical  booth  and  provision 
for  special  lighting.  The  current 
dance  studio  will  continue  to  be 
used  also. 

The  entire  construction  and 
renovation  project  will  cost 
about  $14  million,  more  than 
half  of  which  has  already  been 
raised. 


Good  Luck  on  Exams  — 

Check  Our  Summer  Travel  Books 
When  You're  Done 


Rlenzis 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE    INC 
WILLIAMSTOWN    MASS  01267 


Move  Iburself; 
AU  Your  Stuff, 
And  Save,  Too! 


^LJl' 


GRADUATE  TO  GOLD 


CLASS  RINGS  at 


The 


WILLIAMS  COOP 


25  Spring  St. 


It^  as  easy  as  renting  a  Ryder  truck,  one  way, 

Comparr  costs  before  you  make  plans  for  moving  at  the  end  of 
the  semestet 

If  you're  18  or  older  and  have  a  valid  driver's  license,  you  can 
use  a  Ryder  truck,  rent-it-here.  Icave-it-there.  Load  up  your 
stereo.  10-speed.  clothes: ever>thing.  You'll  still  have  room,  no 
doubt,  tor  one  or  two  friends  with  their  things  to  share  the  cost 

Compare  that  to  the  price  of  a  plane  ticket  Or  even  a  bus. 
Plus  shipping. 

Rent  a  newer  truck  from  the  best-mainUined.  most  dependa- 
ble fleet  in  the  world     Ryder  The  best  truck  money  can  rent 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

Route  2 

Between  N.A.  and  Williamstown 

8  am-10  pm  M-W  663-6081  8  am-11  pm  Th-Sat 

Spring  Specials 

Cash  &  Carry 

Busch    2  kegs  S29.95 
Carling's  '2  kegs  $25.00 
Miller  "2  kegs  535.00 
Please  order  early 

Beer  Specials 

Labatt's  Beer  &  Ale  $11.98  case  +  dep. 

Moosehead  SI 3.99  case  +  dep. 

Utica  Club  SB. 99  case  +  dep. 

Pabst  $9.99  case  +  dep. 

Knickerbocker  big  16  oz.  $7.99'case  +  dep. 

Grolsch  S15.99  case  +  dep. 
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STUDENT  DISCOUNT  COUPON 
RYDER  TRUCK  RENTAL.  INC. 

The  holder  of  this  coupon  is  entitled  to  a  15°t)  discount  on 
any  one  way  rental  of  a  Ryder  truck  Present  this  coupon  to 
any  Ryder  location  m  New  England  and  save  even  more 

One  coupon  redeemaole  per  transaction  Not  valid  with 
other  pron  jtions 

Call  (413)  736-8361  or  your  local  dealer  for  information 
Renter  s  Signature 


R 


Expires  8  30  84 


-  NOW  OPEN 
WILLIAMS  SHOP 

Tasteful  Quality 

—Gifts 
—Souvenirs 

Browse  and  enjoy 
Specialty  Shops 


cW^ 


'cfU 


Summer  Ski  Stoi 
Now  Until  September 
458-3605 


Mastercara 


15  Spring  Street.  Willi 
Mon-Sat.  9-5:30  p 
"Hhurs.  9-8:30  pm 


A,  ihc. 

i 

age 
'  S12.50 

amstown 

n                      VISA 
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by  Tom  Duinphy 

The  rugby  football  club 
played  in  the  Little  Three  tour- 
nament last  Saturday.  The  A- 
side,  playing  first,  beat 
Wesleyan  13-3  but  lost  to 
Amherst  14-10.  The  B-side  shu- 
tout Wesleyan  9-0  and  lost  to 
Amherst  in  the  final  minute  of 
play  7-6. 

"Bob  Ause  '85  gave  Williams  a 
3-0  lead  against  the  Cardinals  on 
a  penalty  kick.  Senior  captain 
Hugh  Huizenga  made  a  30  meter 
ramble  through  the  Wesleyan 
line  to  make  the  score  7-0.  Ause 
hit  the  conversion  for  a  9-0  half- 
time  lead.  In  the  second  half, 
Wesleyan  got  three  on  a  penalty 
kick,  but  the  Ephs  responded 
with  a  try  by  George  Clemens 
'86  to  account  for  the  final  tally. 

Williams  fell  behind  in  the 
Amherst  game  7-0  on  a  try  and  a 
penalty.  The  teams  then 
exchanged  penalty  kicks,  10-3 
Amherst.  Ause  made  his  second 
penalty  kick  to  cut  the  lead  to 
10-6.  .Amherst  scored  a  try  mid- 
way through  the  second  half  to 
go  ahead  14-6.  Williams  final 


score  was  a  try  by  John  Frese 
'84.  The  Ephs,  down  by  four, 
brought  the  ball  to  the  tryline 
late  in  the  game  but  could  not 
push  it  over. 

Ws  beat  Cards 

The  B  side  beat  Wesleyan  in  a 
brutal  9-0  game.  The  Cardinals 
lack  of  finesse  cost  them  the 
game  but  left  many  Ephmen  ail- 
ing. Williams  scored  on  a 
penalty  kick  by  Chris  Edwards 
'87  and  a  try  by  Mark  Tompkins 
'87.  Drew  Klein  '84  made  the 
conversion  for  the  final  points. 

In  the  Amherst  game,  the 
Ephs  came  out  sluggish  and 
found  themselves  behind  4-0  at 
the  half.  Williams  played  the 
second  half  with  spirit  and  con- 
trolled the  play.  Williams  took  a 
6-4  lead  when  Roger  Merriam 
'86  bulled  over  the  tryline  and 
Edwards  converted.  Amherst 
did  not  mount  any  offense  the 
remainder  of  the  game  but  a 
questionable  call  by  the  referee 
gave  them  a  penalty  kick. 
.Amherst  made  the  kick  with 
less  than  a  minute  remaining  to 
seal  the  win,  7-6. 


by  Lee  Farbman  As  usual  juniors  Theresa  Gaims  and  Laura 

The  women's  softball  team  completed  their     Napolitano  played  excellent  games  in  the  field 
•sweep  of  Little  Three  foes  by  clubbing  Wesleyan     with  .\apolitano  leaping  high  to  snare  a  line  shot 


12-2  on  Saturday, in  a  game  that  every  team 
member  played  in.  Earlier  in  the  week  the  Eiphs 
dropped  a  close  one  to  RPI,  by  a  score  of  6-5. 


Karen  Montzka  '85  once  again  led  the  way  for 
the  Ephs  as  she  struck  out  ten  Cardinal  batters 
and  scattered  five  hits  along  the  way.  The  tone  of 


over  her  head  in  the  fifth  inning. 


RPI  win.s  6-5 

In  spite  of  giving  up  13  hits  and  countless 
errors, the  Ephwomen  were  able  to  stay  close  to 
RPI  on  Wednesday, finally  losing  by  a  6-5  score. 
Errors  were  the  story  of  this  game,  both  mental 


the  game  was  set  when  Kathy  Oehling  '87  hit  the     and  physical.  RPI  got  one  in  the  first  and  four  in 

the  second,  but  Williams  gamely  battled  back. 
The  Ephwomen  loaded  the  bases  in  the  bottom  of 
the  7th,  with  two  outs,  but  Oehling  popped  up  to 
end  the  game.  Coach  Harry  Sheehy  said  'We 
were  in  a  legitimate  position  to  win— that's  all  we 
can  ask.  It  would  have  t)een  a  great  one  to  win." 


first  pitch  to  the  base  of  the  fence.  Williams 
scored  three  times  in  the  first  inning,  and  never 
looked  back.  Peggy  Gentles  '86  had  a  couple  of 
hits  and  two  RBI's. 


The  Ephs  put  the  game  out  of  reach  when  fresh- 
man Trinki  Sundt  stepped  to  the  plate  as  a  pinch 
hitter,  with  the  Ephs  leading  4-1.  She  got  her  first 
hit  of  the  year,  driving  in  two  runs.  Kristi  Foster 
batted  for  herself  this  game.and  came  away  with 
a  hit  and  an  RBI.  The  Ephs  were  helped  by  the 
Wesleyan  pitcher's  wildness,  as  she  walked  in 
several  runs. 


As  the  Ephs  close  their  season,! tomorrow  at 
Cole  field  against  North  Adams  State  >  Sheehy 
commented  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  team's 
attitude  and  with  their  improvement  throughout 
the  year.  He  is  optimistic  for  next  year,  as  he  has 
a  young  team,  with  most  of  the  players  returning. 


J.V.  lax  ends  its  most  successful  year 


Golfers  take  NESCAC  title 


On  Saturday  the  men's  J.V.  lacrosse  team 
chalked  up  their  first  ever  winning  season  as  they 
humbled  North  .Adams  State  for  the  second  time 
this  year  8-6. 

The  laxmen  riddled  the  North  Adams  goalie 
taking  39  shots  while  on  the  other  end  of  the  field 
goalie  Dana  Weeder  '87  turned  away  14  N.A.S.C. 
missiles.  Leading  the  Ephs  in  scoring  were 
attackmen  Mike  TurnbuU  '85  with  a  hat  trick, 
Andy  Jeffrey  '86  with  two.  and  Mike  Stoddard  '86, 
with  six  assists  on  the  day.  Middies  Doug  Robie 
'86.  who  netted  two,  and  Brit  Hutchins  "87,  who 
tallied  for  one. 

Throughout  the  season  strong  performances 
were  turned  in  by  all  the  players  under  the  direc- 
tion of  coach  Michael  Russo.  .Also  on  attack  this 
season  were  Chris  Stearns  "86.  Tuck  Rickards  '86, 
Fred  Hopkins  '87.  Wendell  .Miles  '86.  and  John 
Woodard  '86. 


by  Erik  Knutzen 

The  golf  team  won  the  NESCAC  championship  in  a  runaway 

victory,  attoning  for  a  disappointing  performance  at  the  New 

Factoring  in  games  throughout  the  year  were     England  tournament.  Held  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  .Middlebury 

Midfielders  Adam  Guttentag  '87,  Davis  Fulker-     in  the  consistently  drizzling  and  windy  weather,  the  .NESCAC's 

son  '87,  John  HoUister  '87,  Ted  Plonsker  '86,  co-     vvere  won  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  by  the  Eph  golfers. 


captain  Mike  Chambers  '84.  Dave  Clarke'87,  Jeff 
Cox  '85,  and  Eugene  Kim  '86. 


Finally  the  defensemen  who  shut  down  tffe 
offense  this  year  were  co-captain  Ken  Macleod 
'86.  Mike  Duncan  '86.  Chris  Miller  '86,  Charlie 
Goodwin  '85.  and  Frank  Caruso  '87.  Injured  dur- 
ing the  season  were  Tony  Gioffre  '85,  Sean  Bren- 
nan  '87,  Mark  Broude  '86.  and  Jim  Johnston  '84. 


In  their  bid  as  the  most  successful  J.V.  lacrosse 
team  ever  they  recorded  victories  over  Siena. 
Dartmouth,  and  North  .Adams  i  twice  i  while 
losses  came  at  the  hands  of  Middlebury,  Holch- 
kiss,  and  Siena. 


Tennis  finishes  season 


Continued  from  Page  8 
really  worked  well  together." 
As  a  result  of  that  teamwork, 
and  talent.  Brook  Larmer  and 
Tim  Rives  will  be  at  the  Division 


III  championships  this  week  in 
.Atlanta. 

Next    year    should    see    a 
reworked  lineup,   with  spaces 


left  by  4  seniors  to  be  filled.  But 
this  year's  team  was  similarly 
inexperienced,  and  so  the  atti- 
tude seems  lo  be  "Wait  and 
see." 


Winning  the  individual  title  and  leading  the  Williams  squad  with 
a  two-day  score  of  149  was  Chris  Harned  '85.  He  outdistanced 
opponents  by  a  total  of  five  strokes,  a  margin  of  victor,-  unprece- 
dented in  the  eleven  year  tournament. 

After  the  first  day.  the  linksters  were  tied  with  .Middlebury  at 
.322.  Harned  stroked  a  78  and  was  followed  by  captain  Eric  Boyden 
'84  with  81  and  junior  .Mike  Hennigan  and  Charlie  Foehl  '87  who 
both  shot  82.  Steve  Caputo  of  Bowdoin  was  leading  with  74. 

On  Sunday,  though.  Harned  shot  a  71  and  Caputo  disappeared 
into  the  pack.  Hennigan  shot  a  75  to  finish  fourth  overall.  Also 
placing  near  the  top  were  Foehl  at  ninth.  Boyden  at  Uth,  and  Guy 
Kurtz  '87  who  came  on  strong  on  the  second  day  to  take  13th. 

The  Ephs  finished  with  a  two-day  score  of  625,  beating  the 
Panthers  by  fourteen  strokes.  .Amherst  placed  third.  The  victory 
was  Williams'  second  striaght  NESCAC  golf  championship.  Last 
year  Hennigan  won  the  individual  title. 

.New  England  Championships 

On  .Monday  and  Tuesday  the  team  did  not  play  up  to  its  potential 
and  finished  a  disappointing  eighth  at  the  .New  England  Cham- 
pionship. The  first  day  of  the  tournament  saw  four  Ephmen  with 
qualifying  scores— Hennigan,  Boyden,  Kurtz,  and  James  Kenef- 
ick  "86.  Harned  failed  to  qualify  on  a  course  he  described  as 
suprisingly  tough.  The  second  day  he  came  basck  to  hit  a  76  and 
qualify  with  Kurtz,  Hennigan.  and  Kenefick.  The  winning  score 
was  a  153  and  the  highest  placing  Williams  golfer  was  Kurtz  with 

159. 

The  golf  team  closes  its  season  with  the  Little  Three  match  at 
.Amherst  on  Wedneday  and  agianst  Dartmouth  at  home  Saturday. 
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Sports 


May  8.  1984 


Crews  row  in  Lake  Onota  Regatta 


John  Hennigan  '84  fires  a  pitch  to  a  Lord  Jeff  batter  in  the  basebal 
team's  loss  at  Amherst  Saturday.  (Ruderman) 

Baseball  falls  to  Jeffs, 
splits  two  with  NASC 


by  Mike  Best 

Playing  two  doubleheaders  in 
two  days,  the  baseball  team  fell 
in  three  out  of  four  games  this 
weekend.  On  Saturday,  the 
Ephs  traveled  to  Amherst  and 
dropped  two  to  the  Jeffs.  On 
Sunday,  they  did  a  little  better, 
splitting  a  twinbill  with  North 
Adams  State. 

The  first  game  against 
Amherst  was  a  close  one.  With 
one  out  in  the  second,  Tim 
McKone  '87  singled  to  left ,  scor- 
ing Mike  Coakley  '85  and  giving 
the  Ephs  a  1-0  lead.  Williams, 
though,  would  manage  only  one 
more  hit  until  the  seventh 
inning. 

In  the  top  of  the  seventh  with 
Amherst  up  4-1,  Rick  Hedeman 
'87  singled  to  left.  A  single  by 
sophomore  Dick  Hollington 
moved  him  to  second  before 
Brian  Rutledge  '85  doubled  to 
center,  driving  in  both  runners 
and  putting  the  tying  run  in 
scoring  position.  But  the  Jeff 
pitcher  got  another  strikeout  to 
end  the  game  4-3  in  the  Jeffs' 
favor. 

The  Ephs  were  never  really  in 
the  second  game.  By  the  time 
they  got  their  first  hit,  Amherst 
had  a  3-0  lead.  Jeff  Lilley  '86 
stole  home  in  the  third,  and  Rob 


Coakley  '86  homered  in  the 
sixth,  but  every  time  the  Ephs 
scored,  Amherst  racked  up  runs 
in  their  half  of  the  inning.  The 
final  score  was  10-2. 

In  the  first  game  against 
NASC,  the  Ephs  did  not  need 
much  offense  as  pitcher  Kevin 
Morris  '86  allowed  only  four 
runs,  one  unearned,  in  going  the 
distance.  The  Ephmen  got  all 
the  runs  they  would  need  in  the 
second  when  DH  Pieter  Mulder 
'86  singled  with  the  bases  loaded 
to  drive  in  two  runs.  Following  a 
North  Adams  run,  the  Ephs 
added  two  more  for  the  4-1  final. 

In  the  nightcap,  the  Ephs 
scored  three  times  in  the  second 
on  back-to-back  RBI's  doubles 
by  Rutledge  and  Rob  Coakley. 

North  Adams,  however, 
scored  five  times  in  its  half  of 
the  inning.  While  the  Ephmen 
could  only  muster  one  more  run. 
North  Adams  added  two,  and 
the  game  ended  as  a  7-4  loss  for 
Williams.  Earlier  in  the  week, 
the  Ephs  lost  to  American  Inter- 
national College,  7-3,  and  beat 
Middlebury  13-12  in  eleven 
innings.  Their  record  is  now  5- 
10.  They  visit  Union  on  Thurs- 
day and  finish  the  season  with  a 
doubleheader  at  home  against 
Wesleyan  on  Saturday. 


Varsity  men  take  second 

On  Saturday,  the  men's  crew  held  their  only 
home  regatta  in  high  winds  and  choppy  water  at 
Lake  Onota  in  Pittsfield,  winning  only  one  of  the 
four  races  against  Trinity,  Ithaca,  and  Marist. 

In  the  varsity  men's  varsity  fours,  originally 
scheduled  to  be  broken  up  into  lightweight  and 
heavyweight  divisions,  Williams  took  first  and 
second  place,  beating  Trinity's  heavyweights. 

The  winning  shell  was  stroked  by  Ben  Williams 
'85,  with  Lindsay  Brown  '86  at  number  three,  Matt 
Hettle  '85  at  two,  Greg  Heller  '86  at  bow  and  Ann 
Levy  '87  at  coxswain.  The  lightweight  shell  which 
finished  second  had  J. P.  Conlan  '86  stroking,  Dan 
Damstra  '86  rowing  the  three  seat,  David  Esseks 
'87  at  two  and  Ken  Hillman  '85  in  the  bow. 
Second  to  Trinity 

All  four  schools  entered  the  varsity  eight  race, 
and  Williams  came  away  with  second  place 
behind  Trinity.  The  Trinity  eight  picked  up  a  lead 
of  about  a  boatlength  in  the  first  .500  meters  and 
held  it  through  the  2000  meter  race. 

The  novice  heavyweights  also  finished  second, 
though  Marist  did  not  compete,  and  the  novice 
lightweights  finished  third  out  of  four.  Trinity  and 
Ithaca  won  these  races,  respectively,  as  they 
moved  ahead  in  the  first  quarter  of  each  race  and 
then  won  by  about  IV2  boatlengths. 

After  this  disappointing  race,  the  crews  will 
travel  to  Philadelphia  for  the  prestigious  Dad 
Vail  Regatta,  which  features  teams  from  all  over 
the  East  and  some  from  Canada.  The  crews  are 
optimistic  about  their  chances  for  doing  well  in 
this  season-ending  race. 


Women  outrow  Ithaca 

by  Alison  Tucher 

The  women's  crew  team  beat  Ithaca  College  in 
four  races  on  Saturday  but  lost  twice  to  a  strong 
Trinity  team.  Rough  water  and  high  winds  on 
Lake  Onota  in  Pittsfield  accounted  for  slower 
than  expected  times  across  the  board. 

The  varsity  eight  finished  a  boat's  length 
behind  Trinity  and  a  few  seats  ahead  of  Ithaca. 
Coxswain  Bethany  Pray  '85  said  the  boat  has  been 
well  in  practice  and  rowed  an  encouraging  first 
500  meters  but  "didn't  deal  with  the  conditions  as 
well  as  the  other  crew  (Trinity)  did."  During  the 
last  500  meters  of  the  2000  meter  race,  waves  were 
washing  over  the  sides  of  the  boat  and  making  it 
difficult  to  apply  power  to  the  oar. 

"Frustraing  race" 

Results  in  the  novice  eight  competition  were 
similar  in  what  freshman  Sue  Christenson  called 
a  "basically  frustrating  race."  After  pulling 
ahead  of  both  Trinity  and  Ithaca  in  the  first  500 
meters,  Williams  began  to  have  trouble  keeping 
their  boat  set  on  an  even  keel  and  was  unable  to 
hold  off  a  Bantam  comeback. 

The  J.V.  eight  was  a  two-boat  race,  where  the 
margin  was  so  close  that  the  Williams  rowers  did 
not  even  know  that  they  had  won  until  they  got  off 
the  water.  Not  so  for  the  novice  four  race,  where 
the  Williams  team  finished  many  lengths  of  open 
water  ahead  of  Ithaca. 

The  Lake  Onota  race  was  Williams'  only  home 
event  and  its  last  race  before  the  Dad  Vail  cham- 
pionship regatta  in  Philadelphia  this  Friday  and 
Saturday. 


The  men's  varsity  eight  fights  its  way  through  choppy  waters  to  take  second  place  in  the  Lake 
Onota  regatta.  (Ghck) 


Jeffs  drop  laxers  with  two  late  goals 


by  Dave  Paulsen 

After  batting  heads  with  two  of  their  toughest 
opponents  all  year,  the  lacrosse  team  found  itself 
with  two  losses  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  Ephs 
fell  7-6  on  Saturday  at  Amherst  and  11-5  on  Wed- 
nesday to  the  top-ranked  squad  from  Middlebury. 

In  Saturday's  game,  the  Ephs  gained  a  6-5  lead 
on  a  score  from  Mike  O'Connell  '87  with  7  minutes 
remaining.  The  Lord  Jeffs  came  back  with  two 
quick  goals  however,  to  spoil  any  hopes  of  an  Eph 
victory. 

Despite  the  loss,  coach  Renzie  Lamb  was 
pleased  with  his  squad's  efforts.  "We  played 
well,"  he  said.  "I'm  pleased  with  the  kids— 
Amherst  is  a  good  lacrosse  team."  Lamb  con- 
tinued his  analysis  of  the  game,"We  had  all  the 
opportunities  in  the  world,  but  we  couldn't  hold  on 
to  a  lead." 

Four  freshman  accounted  for  five  of  the  six  Eph 


goals  in  the  contest.  Rob  Miller  netted  two  goals, 
while  O'Connell,  Steve  Patterson,  and  Jim  Sperry 
added  one  goal  apiece.  Reese  Hughes  '85  added 
the  other  Williams  score.  Goalie  Brad  DuPont  '86 
turned  back  29  shots  in  another  standout  effort. 

Panthers  win  11-5 

Wednesday,  the  Ephs  ran  up  against  the  Mid- 
dlebury Panthers,  ranked  first  in  New  England 
Division  III  polls,  and  ninth  nationally.  Middleb- 
ury jumped  out  to  a  4-2  lead  after  one  quarter,  and 
then  outscored  the  Ephs  4-2  and  3-2  in  the  second 
and  third  quarters.  Neither  team  scored  in  the 
final  period. 

Miller  and  Hughes  again  led  the  Kph  attack 
with  two  goals  apiece.  John  Huwiler  '84  added  the 
other  Williams  score.  DuPont  slopped  21  Mid- 
dlebury shots. 

The  team  concludes  their  season  on  Wednesday 
with  a  road  game  at  Connecticut  College. 


Women's  ruggers  win 
Little  Three  Crown 


Tennis  ends  season  by  shutting  out  Cards 


by  Paul  Mahoney 

The  tennis  team  finished  up 
its  season  with  a  9-0  shutout  of 
Wesleyan  this  Saturday.  In 
well-played  matches  at  first  and 
fourth  singles,  Brook  Larmer'84 
and  Kevin  Callanan'87  took 
their  opponents  in  three  .sets, 
with  all  other  matches  being 
decided  in  straight  sets;  Tom 
Harrlty,  6-1.  6-3;  Mike  Shore,  6- 
4,  6-4,and  Jamie  King  6-3.  6-0— 
all  retiring  Seniors.  Junior  Tim 
Rives  demolished  his  opponent 
in  under  15  minutes  in  a  6-0,  6-0 


blowout. 

In  doubles  play,  it  was  a  sim- 
ilar story,  with  the  pairs  of 
Larmerand  Rives.  Harrityand 
Callanan.  and  Sophmores  Chris 
Clarey  and  Tim  Petersen  all 
taking  straight  set  victories. 

In  action  against  Albany  State 
last  Tuesday,  the  men  came 
away  with  a  close  5-4  victory 
over  a  much  weaker  team.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  match  of 
missed  opportunities,  but  they 
pulled  through  in  the  end. 


Lariner,  Rives  in  Nationals 

The  squad  ends  the  year  with 
a  6-4  record,  having  placed  third 
in  the  NESCAC  tournament  in 
late  April.  The  team  and  coach 
Sean  Slaone  are  generally 
plea.sed  by  their  performance, 
but  regret  those  close  losses  to 
Colgate  and  Amherst  that  do  not 
reflect  the  true  calibt^r  of  the 
squad.  But,  according  to  Sloa- 
ne.'The  team  improved  tre- 
mendously. It's  a  tribute  to 
them  that  they  did  so  well.  They 
Continued  on  Page  7 


by  Helen  Kaulbach 

The  women's  rugby  football 
club  ended  its  season  by  captur- 
ing the  Little  Three  champion- 
ship Saturday.  The  A-side 
decimated  Amherst  10-0  in  the 
7:30  AM  game  at  Amherst, 
stripping  the  Lady  Jeffs  of  their 
shirts  in  the  traditional  shirt- 
betting  contest. 

Marian  Cremin  '86  scored  t>ie 
first  try  in  a  penalty  run  to  the 
try  line,  resulting  in  a  halftime 
score  of  4-0.  In  the  second  half 
Dorie  Dewar  '85  broke  away 
from  Amherst  in  a  40-yard  solo 
run  to  the  try  zone.  A  successful 
conversion  kick  gave  Dewar  six 
points  for  the  final  score  of  10-0. 

The  Lady  Jeffs  were  no  match 
for  Williams,  as  the  Ephwomen 
kept  the  ball  in  Amherst's  def- 
ensive zone  throughout  the 
entire  game.  This  was  the  last 
game  for  seniors  Lael  Luedtke 
and  Sarah  Keohane  who  will  t)e 
missed  next  year. 

UA  for  B  side 

The  B-side  displayed  as  much 
talent  as  the  Aside,  annhilating 
Amherst  12-4.  In  the  second  play 
of  the  game,  newcomer  Deni.se 
Saunders  '87  ran  over  60  yards 
past  the  stunned  opponents  to 
score  a  try.  Scrumhalf  Steph 
Jacon  *87  then  made  two  power- 


house plays  pealing  off  the 
scrum  to  score  a  eight  points. 

In  the  second  half,  Williams 
contained  Amherst  until  a 
breakaway  gave  the  opponents 
four  points.  Amherst  was 
simply  not  prepared  for  the  skill 
of  the  B-side.  Senior  Andrea 
Gessner  played  admirably  in 
her  last  game. 

The  A-side  ended  the  tourna- 
ment with  a  30-minute  game 
against  W^esleyan.  Once  again, 
the  opponents  were  vanquished 
10-0.  Dewar  scored  another  try 
and  converted  the  ball  for 
another  six  points.  Cacky  Caan 
scored  her  first  try  in  the  scrum 
play  near  the  try  zone.  Sunny 
Edelstein  '85  deserves  credit  for 
her  breakaways  and  tackles. 

The  team  completed  its  sea- 
son in  a  dramatic  reversal  of 
performances.  After  a  poor 
start  of  one  w  in  and  three  loses, 
the  Little  Three  wins  evened  the 
ruggers'  record  at  3-3-0. 

CORRECTION 

Last  w€»ek's  women's  rugby 
picture  was  incorrectly  capti- 
oned. The  picture  was  of  Dorie 
Dewar  '85  playing  in  the  Aside 
championship  finals  against 
Middlebury  in  the  Inverness 
Tournament. 
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by  Daniel  T.  Keating 

Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

and  Jon  Tigar  (in  absentia) 

Okay,  I  know  we  were  supposed 
to  write  the  Year  in  Review  for 
1983-84.  but  face  it.  there  are  a  lot 
better  things  to  do  during  Senior 
Week  than  writing  .  .  .  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  wasn't  all  that  hot 
of  a  year  anyway .  I  mean,  what  are 
people  going  to  remember  this 
year  for? 

•The  Year  of  the  Arts.  No.  proba- 
bly not.  There  were  some  nice  pos- 
ters in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  Jason  Robards  was  pretty  cool 
at  Conx'^ocation.  But.  face  it.  The 
Year  of  the  Arts  wouldn't  even 
qualify  for  Thrill  of  the  Month. 

•The  Year  of  Living  Danger- 
ously. There's  potential  there.  We 
had  an  earthquake,  two  fires  in 
Mission  Park,  students  accosted 
by  a  drunken  local  high  schooler 
with  a  gun.  the  B  &  G  hit  squad 
liquidation  of  the  Alice  Aycock 
sculpture  (alternately  viewed  as 
the  B  &  G  crew  clean-up  of  a  use- 
less and  forgotten  sewer  hole,  or 
mini-fallout  shelter,  or  whatever), 
and  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
poll  listing  us  second  to  the  Defec- 
tors in  small,  liberal  arts  colleges. 
Luckily,  none  of  these  disasters 
had  permanent  ramifications,  so. 
although  they  provided  some 
excitement,  they  do  not  sum  up  the 
entire  year. 

•The  Year  of  the  Academic 
Screwing  of  the  Class  of  '84.  Sounds 
a  little  harsh,  maybe,  but  consider 
the  following:  with  the  support  of  a 
vote  by  last  year's  graduating 
class,  the  College  this  y^^ar  cut  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  half— good-bye 
golden  key,  glory,  honor  and  fame; 
and.  as  if  it's  not  bad  enough  that 


only  half  as  many  people  will  be 
named  Academic  All-Stars,  Col- 
lege Provost  David  A.  Booth 
proudly  announced  this  fall  that 
grade  inflation  is  no  more.  So  we 
did  not  receive  bloated  GPA's  and 
undeserved  credit  for  our  less- 
than-stellar  efforts.  What  a  blow  to 
human  dignity. 

•The  Year  of  The  Flume.  That's 
it.  A  foamy,  white  churling  trough 
of  semi-regurgitated  slop  that 
affronts  the  eye,  irritates  the  nose 
and  fouls  the  hand.  That  is.  without 
doubt,  the  most  memorable  ele- 
ment of  1983-84.  and  perhaps  of  the 
last  four  years.  In  fact,  it  could  be 
argued  that  The  Flume  best  sums 
up  the  nearly  200-year  existence  of 
the  College. 

Now  that  the  year  has  been  satis- 
factorily labeled,  we  can  move  on 
to  a  more  generalized  rendition  of 
the  past  nine  months. 

SEPTEMBER 

In  an  unusually  untraditional 
move  for  the  College.  Convocation, 
consisting  normally  of  esoteric 
speeches  intended  to  douse  any 
remnants  of  summer  excitement 
before  the  academic  year  begins, 
featured  performances  by  Jason 
Robards  and  Janos  Starker  as  the 
kick-off  to  the  aforementioned 
Celebration  of  the  Arts.  The  arts 
received  no  boost  during  the  com- 
munity's shaky  rendition  of  The 
Mountains,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement. 

While  posters  proclaimed  "Art 
Works."  students  turned  their 
attention  to  the  more  banal  con- 
cerns of  The  Flume  in  Baxter,  the 
disappearance  of  Coke.  Tab  and 
Sprite  in  favor  of  Pepsi,  Diet  Pepsi 
and  Mountain  Dew,  and  the  paving 


THE  year!  in  review 


of  the  Frosh  Quad.  Reaction  to  the 
Pepsi  Challenge  was  mixed  but 
often  vehement,  and  students 
accepted  the  remodeled  Quad,  but 
The  Flume  drew  unabashed  criti- 
cism. 

OCTOBER 

An  exciting  month,  as  months  go 
around  Williams,  October  included 
an  earthquake,  a  fire,  a  gunman, 
alcohol  awareness  week  (that 
should  be  the  subtitle  of  Senior 
Week)  and  possibly  the  last  rock 


carrying  them  away  as  part  of 
Winthrop  Wassaner's  war  on 
weirdness. 

NOVEMBER 

Early  in  November  the  commun- 
ity learned  the  sad  truth  that  Alice 
Aycock's  outdoor  sculpture  behind 
the  shops  at  the  end  of  Spring 
Street  had  been  bulldozed  over  the 
summer.  That  it  took  so  long  for 
people  to  find  out  is  not  shocking, 
considering  that  the  artist  herself 
did  not  even  know  that  her  work 


During  the  Year  of  the  Arts  at  Williams,  expression 
was  neither  traditional  nor  permanent. 


concert  ever  in  Chapin  Hall. 

The  quake  measured  5.2  on  the 
Richter  scale,  but  we  had  to  take 
someone  else's  word  on  that  since 
the  College's  seismographs 
haven't  been  in  operation  for 
years.  Few  people  on  campus  felt 
the  6: 19  a.m.  tremor,  but  all  of  Mis- 
sion Park  was  roused  later  that 
morning  when  newspapers  stuffed 
in  a  heating  duct  caught  fire. 

That  same  week,  two  students 
were  accosted  by  a  17-year-old  Wil- 
liamstown  resident  with  a  gun.  The 
students  reported  that  one  of  them 
had  thrown  a  beer  into  a  passing 
car  that  swerved  to  hit  a  pedes- 
trian on  Spring  Street.  The  stu- 


(Govan) 


had  existed  as  long  as  it  did.  News 
of  the  demolition  hit  the  national 
press  wires  and  even  merited  30 
seconds  and  a  smirk  from  Tom 
Brokaw  on  the  NBC  Evening 
News.  Just  when  spirits  may 
have  sagged,  the  campus  was 
visited  by  the  Reigning  Queen  of 
the  Far  Right.  Phyllis  Schlafly.  No 
Richter  scale  was  present,  but 
Schlafly  unquestionably  shook  the 
capacity  crowd  that  turned  out  to 
hear  her  in  Chapin.  She  explained 
to  the  unenlightened  the  true  mes- 
sage of  Kramer  Vs.  Kramer:  high- 
minded,  liberated  women  are 
destroying  the  family,  the  society 
and.  most-important,  themselves. 


cTrZZT   H^K    H  "^^ """?  ""■     T*"-  '<"^'"'«s  called  her  simplistic 
car  re  urned  and  Ihe  driver  threa-     and    dangerous,    but    oncampus 

'Zt '°  :,"."  .',  r  °"  "^^^^     --o^-atic  dittos  ate  it  up.     Shor'tly 


books  around  his  head,  but  when 
the  driver  pulled  out  a  gun.  the  fun 
ended.  The  gunman  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  illegal  possession 


after  Schlafly's  visit,  the  College 
decided  Chapin  Hall  had  had 
enough  rough-housing,  and 
decided  that  rock  music  concerts 
will    not    happen    any    more    in 


^   mt^nr"*"""""""''""     C-^^P'"    S'^dent   suggestions  for 


Political  views  expressed  on  campus  come  from  both  Ihe  left. 


of  marijuana. 

Another  eye-catching  event  dur 
ing  October  was  Alcohol  Aware 
ness  Week,  whose  major  feature 
was  overturned,  wrecked  cars  on 
Baxter  Lawn.  Some  students 
rt^portedly  attributed  the  cars  to 
Vito  Acconci.  artist  in  residence 


alternative  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  damage  in  Chapin  were  soli- 
cited and  offered— then  ignored. 

DECEMBER 

In  a  move  no  one  expected,  noted 
professor  James  MacGregor 
Burns  proposed  at  a  faculty  meet- 


this  fall,  and  suspected  B  &  G  of    ing  to  abolish  Thanksgiving  vaca 


1 
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tion  because  it  comes  at  a  bad 
time.  He  then  withdrew  the 
proposal. 

Everyone  took  their  exams  and 
went  home  for  Winter  Recess, 
which  Burns  has  yet  to  protest. 

JANUARY 

In  January  freshmen  acted  up 
and  were  pulling  fire  alarms  at  an 
epidemic  rate.  Dennett  House  was 
also  the  scene  of  an  inferno  early 
one    morning    as    some   candles 


Advisory  Committee  on  Share- 
holder Responsibility  to  discuss 
investment  policy. 

FEBRUARY 

After  a  Record  oped  thus  con- 
cluded that  the  anti-apartheid 
movement  had  lost  some  of  last 
year's  momefitum,  The  Williams 
Anti-Apartheid  Coalition  firmly 
responded  that,  in  fact,  "WAAC  is 
not  dead." 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  Willi- 
ams freshmen  by  the  Cooperative 
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ignited  a  smoky  blaze  in  one  suite. 
No  one  was  hurt,  but  the  sight  of 
firemen  smashing  windows  and 
dropping  a  burning  couch  out  of  a 
third-story  window  was  memora- 
ble. 

The  College  had  its  own  way  of 
trashing  buildings,  as  it  canceled 
plans  to  build  a  commercial  office 
at  the  end  of  Spring  Street  when 
bids  came  in  twice  over  budget  and 
conflicted  with  the  Williamstown 
zoning  code.  In  a  related  decision, 
Pappa  C's  current  building  will  be 
razed  to  enable  renovation  of  the 
bookstore. 

Politics  were  lukewarm  during 
Winter  Study  but  not  as  sizzling  as 
the  anti-apartheid  hunger  strike 
the  year  before.  The  Williams  Dis- 
armament Forum  sponsored  a 
two-day  conference  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  nuclear  freeze 
featuring  an  impressive  range  of 
speakers.  Understandably,  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  pro-  and  anti- 
disarmament  speakers  left  many 
unanswered  questions. 

The  student  voice  was  lost  in  the 
winter  wilderness.  Students 
showed  their  depth  of  concern  for 
the  Baxter  renovation  plan  when 
only  11  of  them  showed  up  at  an 
all-campus  meeting  to  discuss  the 
changes.  Even  fewer— two  stu- 
dents and  a  Record  reporter- 
showed   up  at  a   meeting  of  the 


Institutional  Research  Program 
did  little  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
Williams  students  are  becoming 
ever  more  toolish.  More  'burgers 
than  at  other  colleges  or  in  pre- 
vious Williams  classes  said  they 
favored  business  careers,  econ  as 
a  major,  lower  taxes  and  larger 
families,  while  they  were  against 
legalizing  marijuana.  And  even 
more  of  the  little  buggers  want  to 
get  in  here  next  year. 

Amherst  abolished  its  frats, 
finally  deciding  to  follow  the  pro- 
gressive lead  made  by  Williams  20 
years  ago. 

MARCH 

In  March  we  learned  that  Willi- 
ams was  scheduled  to  become  a 
super-charged  media  arena  where 
the  ailing  losers  in  the  Democratic 
presidential  primary  campaign 
would  take  swipes  at  one  another  in 
front  of  a  liberal  and  appreciative 
audience.  Gary  Hart,  Jesse  Jack- 
son and  George  McGovern  all  said 
they  were  coming,  but  after  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  the,  er, 
47-year-old  Hartpence  decided 
that  Williams  was  just  too  small  to 
fit  into  his  empire-conquering 
plans. 

Jackson  also  shunned  us.  but 
McGovern  spoke  here  because,  as 
he  put  it.  "I've  always  thought  the 
voters  of  Massachusetts  were 
exceptionally  intelligent." 

The  College   Council   elections 


were  no  less  of  a  scramble  this 
year.  Not  only  did  we  have  candi- 
dates running  on  tickets  for  the 
first  time,  but  the  tickets  were 
counterfeit.  Sridhar  Ramaswamy 
'86  was  allowed  to  run  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  a  post  for  which  fresh- 
men are  ineligible. 

Ramaswamy's  running  mate, 
gun-runner  Shannon  McKeen  '85, 
said  he  didn't  tell  him  of  the  prob- 
lem because  "I  figured  if  they 
[Council]  let  it  ride.  I'd  let  it  ride." 
But  the  Williams  electorate  did  not 
let  McKeen  ride  into  the  presid- 
ency, electing  Andrew  Cypiot  '85  in 
a  run-off  instead. 

APRIL 

Our  dreams  of  rock  and  roll 
glory  were  dashed  when  RPI  lured 
The  Clash  away  from  Williams 
with  more  bucks  and  Madness  can- 
celed a  scheduled  appearance. 
Instead,  we  got  an  uninspired  per- 
formance from  The  Waitresses 
and  wild  bopping  with  Gang  of 
Four.  The  first  concert  to  he  held  in 
Lansing  Rink  in  awhile,  the  acous- 
tics resembled  those  in  an  aircraft 
hanger. 

The  Trustees  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  $2  million  worth  of  compu- 
ters to  be  installed  in  the 
newly-renovated  Jesup  Hall  by 
this  fall.  The  College  will  buy  both 
a  large  central  computer  and 
microcomputers  for  student  use. 
One  day  students  may  have  termi- 
nals in  their  dormitory  rooms  so 
that  they  can  peruse  the  next  day's 
Food  Service  menu  and  break  into 
Chase  Manhattan's  recruiter's 
databank,  while  meanwhile  the 
College  spies  on  students'  study 
habits. 

Chris  Harned  received  the  Gros- 
venor  Cup   for   being  the  junior 


"who  best  exemplifies  the  tradi- 
tions of  Williams."  Harned  admit- 
ted that  he  was  "kind  of  humble 
about  it."  In  the  following  week's 
Record,  Harned's  protege  and 
News  Office  co-worker  Dave 
Paulsen  '87  remarked  that  "I  know 
Chris  Harned,  and  he's  not  humble 
about  anything." 

A  committee  called  the  Finan- 
cial Aid  Task  Force  recommended 
that  Williams  increase  the  level  of 
financial  aid  it  provides,  to  bring 
Williams  to  par  with  other  selec- 
tive colleges,  and  also  that  it  admit 
more  geniuses,  as  if  we  don't 
already  have  enough. 

Freshmen  were  again  at  it  in 
April,  with  a  late-night  bonfire  in 
the  Quad  which  popped  sidewalk 
blocks  and  caused  $700  in  damage. 
The  Quad  sustained  $5000  in  dam- 
ages for  the  year. 

MAY 

Upperclassmen  made  a  stab  at 
being  rowdy  with  the  return  of  the 
Dodd  Daytona,  a  traditional  chug- 
and-run  race  around  campus  that 
had  fallen  by  the  wayside  recently. 

In  a  close  vote  the  faculty  voted 
down  a  proposal  that  would  have 
allowed  students  to  take  two  of 
their  total  semester  courses  on  a 
pass-fail  basis.  The  majority  of  the 
faculty  felt  the  proposal  would 
encourage  students  to  blow  off 
even  more  of  their  classes  than 
they  already  do,  rather  than  to  be 
intellectually  adventurous. 

JUNE 

Graduation  is  upon  us.  and  like 
meaningless  molecules  of  Savory 
Tofu  Pie,  we  seniors  have  t>een 
washed  away  in  the  Plume. 


.and  the  far  right 
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Fellowships,  awards  and  prizes  given  out 


GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Horace  F.  Clark  Prize  Fellowship 

Peter  T.  Kandel  "84 
Marc  F.  Wolf  "84 

Francis  S.  Hutchins  Fellowship 

Richard  D.  Dodds  Jr.  '84 
William  R.  Sawyers  "84 

Hubbard    Hutchinson   Memorial 
Fellowship 

William  W.  McClaren  III  '84 
Hill  C.  Snellings  '84 

Charles  Lansing  Fellowship 

No  award 

John  Moody  Fellowship 

Joel  S.  Hellman  '84 

Dr.  Herchel  Smith  Fellowship 

Amy  E.  Frost  '84 
Alison  M.  Tucher  '84 
James  R.  Voelkel  '84 

Williams-in-Hong  Kong  Teaching 
Fellowship 

David  S.  Bicknell  '84 

GENERAL  AWARDS 

William  Bradford  Turner  Citizen- 
ship Prize 

Awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  the  faculty  and  of  the  gra- 
duating class,  has  best  fulfilled 
one's  obligations  to  the  College,  to 
fellow  students,  and  to  self. 
Blake  A.  Martin  '84 

Allan    L.    Grosvenor    Memorial 
Award 

Awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Junior  Class  who  best  exemplifies 
the  tradition  of  Williams. 

Christopher  B.  Harned  '85 


PRIZES 

Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize 

John  A.  Bird,  Jr.  "86 

John    Sabin    Adriance    Prize    in 
Chemistry 

Robert  C.  Brooks  '84 

BENEDICT  PRIZES 

In  Biology 

First  Prize:  Carol  L.  Dorfman  '84 
Second  Prize:  David  A.  Bader  '84 

In  French 

First  Prize:  Elizabeth  A.  Scott  '84 

Second  Prize:  Elizabeth  K.  Quin- 

son  '84 

In  German 

First  Prize:  Doris  H.  Beyer  '84 
Second  Prize:  Carolyn  Scott  '84 

In  Greek 

First    Prize:     Marie-Elizabeth 

Schell  '85 
Second  Prize:  Thomas  J.  Lydon  '86 

In  History 

First  Prize:  Laura  F.  Pasik  '84 
Second  Prize:  Philip  D.  Carroll  '84 

In  Latin 

First  Prize:   William  S.  Harrison 

•84 
Second  Prize:  Robin  S.  Lorsch  '86 

In  Mathematics 

Martin  V.  Hildebrand  '86 
Jon  G.  Riecke  '86 

Gaius  C.  Bolin  Essay  Prize 
Donald  T.  Weed  '84 

Kenneth  L.  Brown  Award  in  Amer- 
ican Studies 

To  be  awarded  in  the  fall 

Sterling  A.  Brown  Award 

Craig  R.  Venable  '84 


—  NOW  OPEN  — 
WILLIAMS  SHOP 

Tasteful  Quality 

—Gifts 
— Souvenirs 

Browse  and  enjoy 

Hi  Specialty  Shops 

CONGRA  TULA  TI01\S 
CLASS  OF  1984 

458-3605 
15  Spring  Street,  Williamstown 
Mon-Sat.  9-5:30  pm 
Mastercard  Thurs.  9-8:30  pm  VISA 


Canby  Athletic  Scholarship  Prize 

J.  Christopher  Eagon  '84 

David  Taggart  Clark  Prize  in  Latin 

Anne  M.  Bechan  '87 

Class  of  1925  Women's  Scholar  Ath- 
lete Award 

M.  Story  Reed  '84 

Comparative    Literature    Essay 
Prize 

Timothy  E.  Goss  '85 
Rebecca  A.  Mac  Dougall  '85 

Conant-Harrington    Prize   in 
Biology 

J.  Christopher  Eagon  '84 

Henry  Rutgers  Conger  Memorial 
Literary  Prize 

Michael  J.  Govan  '85 

Doris    de    Keyserlingli    Prize   in 
Russian 

Susan  D.  Lindfors  '84 

Garrett  Wright  DeVries  Memorial 
Prize  in  Spanish 

Jenny  L.  Utech  '84 

Sherwood  0.  Diclierman  Memorial 
Prize 

Robert  M.  O'Connell  '87 

Dwight  Botanical  Prize 

Thomas  A.  Perry  '84 

Gilbert    W.    Gabriel    Memorial 
Award  in  Theatre 

Julie  H.  Schmutz  '84 

Arthur  B.  Graves  Essay  Prizes 
Art 

Fatimah  T.  Rony  '84 

Economics 

Tracy  E.  Burrows  '84 

Andrew  O.  Crain  '84 

Murray  E.  Hennessy  '84 

History 

Laura  F.  Pasik  '84 

Martine  H.  Westermann  '84 

Philosophy 

David  M.  Yaskulka  '84 

Political  Science 

Joel  S.  Hellman  '81 
Michelle  Pedretti  "84 


Religion 

Lisken  Van  Pelt  '84 

Graves  Prize  for  Delivery  of  Essay 

Hunsoo  Kim  '85 

Nicholas  A.  Nocca  '84 

Frederick  C.  Hagedorn,  Jr.  Prize 

Hernando  Garzon  '84 

Henry    H.   Hamilton   Premedical 
Award 

Anne  B.  Oettgen  '84 

Thomas  G.  Hardie  III  Memorial 
Award  in  Environmental  Studies 

Julie  A.  Woodward  '84 
C.  David  Harris,  Jr.  Prize  in  Politi- 
cal Science 

George  A.  Clemens  '86 

Willard    E.   Hoyt,   Jr.   Memorial 
Award 

John  V.  Leahy  IV  '84 

Arthur    C.    Kaufman    Prize    in 
English 

John  F.  O'Brien  '84 

Jack  Larned  International  Man- 
agement Prizes 
Graduate 

Daeng  Nazier  (C.D.E.) 
Maria  L.  Panlilio  (C.D.E.) 

Undergraduate 

No  award 

Lathers  Prize  and  Medal 

Roger  W.  Doughty  '84 
John  C.  Springer  '84 

David  N.  Major  Prize  in  Geology 

Karen  A.  Dempsey  '84 
Leverett  Mears  Prize  in  Chemistry 

Anne  B.  Oettgen  '84 

Willis    I.     Milham     Prize    in 

Astronomy 

James  R.  Voekel  '84 

John  '.v.  Miller  Prize  in  Philosophy 

Jrescent  R.  Varrone  '85 

Richard  Ager  Newhall  Book  Prize 

in  European  History 

Laura  E.  Greene  '87 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa 


The  following  .i9  students  of  the 
Class  of  1984  hecaine  cligihlc  for 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the 
end  of  their  senior  year.  These  can- 
didates plus  the  29  who  were 
elected  at  the  end  of  their  junior 
year  constitute  the  top  12' :  percent 
of  a  class  of  506.  Elected  at  the  end 
of  this  year  were: 

Karen  E.  Anderson 
Abby  J.  Aspel 
Richard  J.  Ball 
John  A.  Berg 
Laura  G.  Boothman 
Philip  B.  Busch 
Richard  G.  Chandler 
David  P.  Chelmow 
Scott  E.  Cooper 
Scott  M.  Corngold 
Douglas  A.  Crane 
William  B.  Daviss 
Karen  A.  Demsey 
Roger  W.  Doughty 
Diane  C.  Edwards 
Terence  C.  Gallagher 
Anne  Gron 
William  S.  Harrison 
Jonathan  R.  Hay 
Joel  S.  Hellman 
Murray  E.  Hennessy 
Mark  A.  Huffman 
Hugh  F.  Huizenga 
Krystyna  R.  Isaacs 
Stuart  P.  Lingo 
G.  Lee  Link  H 
Kirstin  G.  Lynde 
Joseph  F.  Masteika 
William  H.  Nau 
Sarah  W.  Nicolson 
Mark  R.  Rice 
William  R.  Sawyers 
Amy  C.  Smith 
Douglas  O.  Staiger 
Melesse  K.  Traylor 
Matthew  J.  Viola 


James  R.  Voelkel 
Donald  T.  Weed 
Martine  H.  Westermann 

Elected  at  the  end  of  their  junior 
year  were: 

Hohert  (..  tirooks 
Margaret  I).  Burchell 
Philip  I).  Carroll 
Datide  P.  Cervone 
Carol  I.  Dorfman 
Thomas  P.  Dougherty 
Evelyn  Douglas 
J.  Christopher  Eagon 
Amy  E.  Frost 
Anne  I  .  Judge 


Peter  I .  I^anaei 
John  r.  Leahy  IV 
Sarah  I  .   Menke 
Roger  L.   Michel  Jr. 
Michael  P.  \oonan 
Anne  B.  Oettgen 
Laura  E.  Pasik 
J^'ffrcy  S.  Pileggi 
Ronald  B.  Resnick 
Janet  E.  Ricker 
Susan  E.  Robinson 
Scott  R.  Stfyallwood 
Hill  C.  Snellings 
John  C.  Springer 
Eric  S.  Stein 
Alison  Vf.  Tucher 
Leila  T.  If  orth 
Sti 


Sigma  Xi 
elects  16 


Sixteen  seniors  were  inducted  as 
Associate  Sigma  \i  members  yester- 
day  by  Professor  Lawrence  J. 
Kaplan  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment, the  president  of  the  If  illiams 
Sigma  \i  club.  Kaplan  said  that 
Sigma  \i,  a  national  honorary 
scientific  society,  selects  its 
members  on  the  basis  of  "the  out^ 
standing  ability  and  motivation  for 
research  which  they  have  demon- 
strated through  their  work  at  If  illi- 
ams." 


Fhe  new  members  are: 

David  A.  Bader  (biology) 
Bronwen  M.  Brown  (biology) 
David  P.  Chelmow  (mathematical 
sciences) 

Da  vide  P.  Cervone  (mathematical 
sciences) 

Scott  E.  Cooper  (psychology) 
Karen  A.  Demsey  (geology) 
Thomas  P.  Dougherty  (chemistry) 
Thomas  J.  Graham  (chemistry) 
Mark  A.  Huffman  (chemistry) 
G.  Lee  Link  H  (physics/ 
astronomy) 

Joseph  J.  Loturco  (psychology) 
Barbara  A.  Oettgen  (chemistry) 
Janet  E.  Ricker  (chemistry/ 
geolog ) 

Scott  R.  Smallwood  (mathemati- 
cal sciences) 

David  W.  Steyert  (chemistry) 
James  R.  Voelkel  (physics/ 
Seniors  enjoy  sun  at  graduation  exercises,  while  friends  look  on  outside     astronomy) 

Stetson. 


4  Teachers  get  Olmsteds 


The  College  awarded  Olmsted 
Prizes  today  for  teaching  excel- 
lence to  four  secondary  school 
teachers  nominated  by  the  gra- 
duating class.  Each  teacher  will 
recieve  $10(X),  and  their  school 
$5(X).  These  prizes,  established 
through  the  estate  of  George  Olms- 
ted, Jr.  '24  are  awarded  this  year 
for  the  first  time. 

Final  selection  was  made  by  a 
committee  of  faculty  members 
and  students.  Williams  President 
John  W.  Chandler  said,  "The 
Olmsted  Prize  is  one  way  to  recog- 
nize tangibly  the  efforts  of  high 
school  teachers  singled  out  by  their 
former  students  as  being  among 
the  t)est.  It  is  important  for  the 


nation's  colleges  and  universities 
to  take  the  lead  in  assisting  and 
encouraging  the  educational  work 
of  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  time 
for  the  colleges  and  the  schools  to 
begin  to  work  together  along  a 
broad  front  of  shared  enterprises." 

The  teachers  selected  were: 

Thomas  Alessandri  __  Bellarmine 

College  Preparatory  School 

San  Jose,  CA 

Helen  Jean  Edwards —  Ball  High 

School 

Galveston.  TX 

Otto  Mower_The  liishop's  School 

La  JoUa.  CA 
Rose  Nelson  .Sleepy  Hollow  High 

School 
North  Tarrytown,  NY 


Class  of  '84  elects  new  officers 

Paper  president;  Griffiths  VP 


Seniors  elected  their  class  offic- 
ers last  week.  Tom  Paper  was 
elected  class  president,  Sara  Grif- 
fiths will  serve  as  vice-president, 
Richard  Dodds  as  secretary  and 
John  Berg  as  treasurer. 

In  other  elections.  Jim  Bell  was 
selected  as  Class  Speaker  and 
Blake   Martin  and   Tim  Sedlock 


were  choses  as  Class  Marshals  for 
Commencement. 

Paper  selected  Dorothy  Briggs 
as  Class  Agent.  Six  associate 
agents— Tom  Graham.  Catriona 
Galloway.  Oliver  Johnson.  Rob 
McClean,  John  Skavlem  and 
Dianne  Valle— were  selected,  and 
the  team  of  agents  will  be  rounded 
out  by  three  more  appointments. 
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I 
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Intense  competition  marlced  all  Williams  sports  this  year,  as  demonstrated  here  as  John  Campbell '84 
chases  a  Panther  to  the  ball.  (Khakee) 


The  Year  in  Sports 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Williams  athletics 

by  Lee  Farbman 
and  David  Heinlein 

Well,  the  verdict  is  in.  By  our 
count,  we  win.  Counting  only  the 
sports  we  counted,  that  have  a 
team  title,  that  play  one  season, 
and  that  we  could  find  information 
about,  Williams  won  more  Little 
Three  titles  than  Amherst  this 
year.  The  score  was  8-0,  and  we 
won  all  the  big  ones. 

Consider  the  facts:  Men's  cross 
country  won  their  14th  straight  Lit- 
tle Three  title.  Men's  Swimming 
won  their  sixth  straight  Little 
Three.  Women's  swimming  won 
their  fourth  in  a  row.  Men's  soccer 
won  the  Little  Three  and  beat 
Amherst  twice  in  three  days. 
Men's  squash  won  9-0,  9-0  over  Lit- 
tle Three  foes,  and  finished  third  in 
the  nation.  Need  we  say  more?  I'm 
afraid  we  must. 

Remember  September- 
incoming  freshmen,  changing 
courses,  fun  times  at  the  Log,  an 
undefeated  football  team.  Then  the 
seasons  began. 

The  highlights:  Men's  soccer 
regained  the  long  lost  Little  Three 
title  by  defeating  Amherst  and 
tying  Wesleyan  while  compiling  a 
10-3-3  overall  record.  Led  by  AU- 
American  Jeff  McEvoy  '86,  the 
Ephs  finished  second  in  the  NES- 
CAC  tournament.  Men's  cross 
country,  led  by  seniors  John  Nel- 
son and  Bo  Parlcer,  cruised  to  a 
second  place  NESCAC  finish  and  a 
fifth  in  the  New  England  Division 
III  meet.  Inspired  by  a  visit  by 
Coach  Chris  Larson-Mason  and  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team,  Field  Hoclcey 
finished  with  an  8-4  record  and  a 
Little  Three  title. 

Solid  Performers:  Women's  ten- 
nis went  7-5.  Rugby  won  the  Little 
Three,  and  football  was  1-0  with  a 
big  defeat  of  Mlddlebury. 

Also  rans:  Women's  cross- 
country, football.  The  football 
team  got  no  breaks  this  year, 
except  in  various  bones,  muscle 
fibers,  and  ligaments  holding 
together  the  starting  22.  While  the 
2-5-1  record  was  disappointing,  no 
Eph  fan  will  ever  forget  the  come 
from  behind  drubbing  of  Tufts. 
(Oh.  1  guess  it  was  a  tie. »  Down  by 
eight,  six  seconds  left,  ball's  on  our 
own  20.  B.J.  Connolly  '84 completes 
a  pass  to  John  .McCarthy  '84  at  the 
Tufts  20  as  time  expires.  But  wait! 
Face  maslcing  on  the  tacicle!  We 
get  one  more  playl  Complete  to 
McCarthy  again.  touchdov\'n! 
Down  two  points  now,  time  still 
expired.  Then  to  Paul  Coleman  '8.' 
over  the  middle  for  the  two  point 
conversion.  We  wini  ...er,  tie! 


Rememt)er  Winter  Study?  One 
class,  pass/fail  (visit  foreign  coun- 
tries for  credit.)  Wild  time  at  the 
Log.  The  debut  of  Harry  Sheehy. 

Higlilights:  Men  and  women's 
swimming  continued  their  domi- 
nation of  New  England  competi- 
tion. Both  won  the  New  Englands 
and  finished  fourth  in  the  Nation- 
als. Men's  squash,  led  by  Greg  Zaff 
•84,  Tom  Harrity  '84,  and  Billy  Nau 
'84,  the  Ail-Americans,  and  co- 
captain  Jamie  King  '84,  went  20-2, 
won  the  Little  Three,  and  finished 
third  in  the  .Nationals  while  win- 
ning the  team  sportsmanship 
award.  Women's  squash  won  the 
Little  Three  en  route  to  a  6-3  sea- 
son. Jeff  Hastings  '81  competed  for 
the  U.S.  at  Sarajevo,  and  his  par- 
ents displayed  a  Williams  banner 
for  national  television.  The  two  of 
us  could  talk  for  days  at)out  Men's 
hoops  (roundball,  cage,  basket- 
ball), but  we'll  keep  it  simple. 
Dominated  Little  Three— went  4-0. 
Defeated  .NCAA  tournament 
runners  up  Clark  University.  Artie 
Pidoriano  '84  sets  Williams  all- 
time  scoring  record  with  1.486  total 
points.  Coach  Sheehy  establishes 
himself  as  the  next  John  Wooden. 
The  Sixth  .Man  returns  (the  legend 
continues). 

In  other  action. ..Women's 
hockey  went  7-5  including  two  vie 
tories  over  Wesleyan.  (Amherst 
doesn't  have  a  team).  .Men's  skiing 


placed  11th  in  the  nationals,  put- 
ting Crawford  Lyons  '84  and  John 
Pier  '85  as  Ail-Americans.  The 
women  sent  three  skiers  to  the 
nationals. 

B  for  effort  department:  Men's 
hockey,  led  by  goalie  and  Captain 
Dan  Finn  '84,  finished  at  10-11-1, 
and  8-8-1  in  the  ECAC,  suffered  a 
seven  game  losing  streak,  and  a 
crowd  that  no  one  wanted  to  claim 
as  their  fans  at  the  Amherst  game. 
The  women's  basketball  team 
went  6-12,  including  three  Little 
Three  losses. 

Ahh.  Spring  break— sun  tans, 
spring  training,  the  dog  track 
opens.  No  one  at  the  Log. 

To  Win:  Women's  lacrosse, 
men's  tennis,  men's  golf.  The  lax- 
ers  were  7-3-1  and  took  fourth  place 
in  the  NIAC  tournament.  Brook 
Larmer  '84  won  the  number  one 
singles  title  in  the  NESCAC  tennis 
tourney,  and  the  team  finished 
third  and  had  a  .5-5  season  overall. 
Chris  Harned  '85  finished  first  in 
the  .NESCAC  golf  tournament,  as 
did  Williams,  the  second  straight 
team  title  for  the  Ephs. 

To  Place:  .Men's  track  won  an 
upset  Little  Three  title.  Coach  Far- 
ley exposed  his  best  side.  Bo 
Parker  '84  took  second  in  the  1500 
at  the  .New  Englands,  John  Camp- 
t)ell  '84  was  third  in  the  pole  vault 
and  qualified  for  the  Division  One 
meet,  the  mile  relay  took  second. 


and  Bernie  Krause  '84  qualified  for 
the  nationals  in  Minnesota.  Men's 
rugby  also  had  a  good  season,  but 
lost  the  Little  Three  title  they  won 
in  the  fall  to  the  spring  Defector 
squad.  The  rugby  Godesses  won 
the  Little  Three.  The  crews  did 
well  too— the  women  took  fourth  at 
the  Dad  Vail  Championships,  and 
won  the  Little  Three,  the  men  fin- 
ished second  in  the  Little  Three  to 
Wesleyan  by  0.1  seconds.  Bill 
Sperry  and  Tom  Davies  led  the 
men  laxers  to  a  6-5  record,  and  a  tie 
for  the  Little  Three  title.  Women's 
Softball  swept  the  Little  Three. 

To  Show:  Baseball  went  5-11  and 
committed  more  errors  than 
Ronald  Reagan's  cabinet.  Captain 
John  Hennigan  '84  got  to  manage 
part  of  the  14  inning  heartbreaker 
at  Wesleyan  when  Coach  Coakley 
got  tossed  out. 

So  there  you  have  it  fans,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Williams  sports.  The 
complete  compendium  of  intercol- 
legiate  competition.  The 
unabridged  encyclopedia  of 
athletic  contests,  written  by  two 
guys  who  probably  saw  more 
sporting  events  than  any  other  two 
fans,  (and  who  are  getting  paid  by 
the  word ) .  And  you  can  take  it  from 
us,  it  wan  a  good  year  for  sports. 
Even  if  it  is  an  unofficial  tally,  we 
hereby  declare  that  Williams  won 
more  LittleThree  titles  than  either 
of   the  other  two  contenders. 
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